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A.   PAVLf  PSIRTSS. 


PBBFACE. 


« 

Thb  author  of  these  volumes  made  a  number  of 
improvements  in  the  last  duodecimo  edition  of  his 
Grammar;  and  inserted  many  critical  and  explana* 
tory  notes,  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  Exercises 
and  the  Key  ;  and  added,  at  the  end  of  the  Key,  a 
copious  Alphabetical  Index  to  all  the  three  books. 
In  consequence  of  these  additions  and  variationsi 
the  propnetors  of  the  works  conceived  that  an  im- 
proved edition  of  the  whole,  in  two  volumes  octavo^ 
m  a  large  letter,  and  on  superfine  paper,  with  an  ap- 
propriate title,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
public.  The  author  has  therefore  embraced  this  op- 
portunity, to  revise  the  Grammar,  to  enlarge  it  very 
considerably,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  to  me  purpo- 


ses in  view.* 


In  its  present  form,  the  work  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  persons  who  may  think  it  merits  a  place  in 
their  libraries.  To  this  privilege  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  aspire,  as  a  work  containing  an  ample 
exhibition  of  the  principles  ofEnglish  Grammar,  and 
a  copious  illustration  of  those  principles ;  with  the 
addition  of  some  positions  and  discussions,  which 
the  author  persuades  himself  are  not  destitute  of  ori- 
ginality. It  may  therefore  serve  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, to  refresh  the  memory,  and,  in  some  degree^  to 
employ  the  curiosity,  of  persons  who  are  skilled  in 
grammar,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  wish  to  improve  themselves  in  the  art. 

In  preparing  for  the  octavo  edition,  the  author  ex- 
amined some  of  the  most  respectable  publications  on 
the  subject  of  grammar  that  had  recently  appeared ; 

*  The  AiSdittons  occupy  more  than  Nintfjf  p^cs  ef  Uw  ftni  volume  :  anrt 
-^  re  interspersed  tbrooghout  the  Iwtk. 
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and  he  has,  in  consequence,  been  the  better  enabled 
to  extend  and  improve  his  work.  These  improvements 
consist  chiefly  of  a  number  of  observations,  calculated 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  particular  rules  and  positions 
contained  in  the  Grammar;  and  of  many  critical  dis- 
cussions, in  justification  of  some  of  its  parts,  against 
which  pbjections  had  been  advanced.  These  dis- 
cussions are  not  of  small  importance,  nor  of  a  merely 
speculative  nature.  They  respect  some  of  the  es- 
tablished principles  and  arrangements  of  the  lan- 
guage. And  the  author  presumes,  that  whilst  they 
support  these  principles,  they  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain some  views  and  constructions,  which  the  reader 
may  usefully  apply  to  a  variety  of  other  occasions. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  Gram- 
mar, Exercises,  and  Key,  in  their  common  form,  and 
at  their  usual  prices,  will  continue  to  be  sold,  sepa- 
rately or  together,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  private' 
learners. 

If  any  person  should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  this 
work  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  readers 
in  general,  had  the  first  volume  been  published  se- 
parately, and  the  Exercises  and  Key  omitted ;  the 
author  takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  them,  how  ve- 
ry imperfect  the  performance  would  have  been,  and 
how  liable  to  obiection,  if  it  had  appeared  in  so  de- 
tached and  partial  a  manner.  The  Exercises  and  the 
Key  are  necessary  appendages  to  the  principles  of 
OTammar ;  and  serve,  not  only  to  illustrate  and  en- 
iorce,  but  to  vary  and  extend,  the  grammatical  rules 
and  positions.  Many  parts  of  the  second  volume  are 
as  particularly  calculated,  for  the  improvement  of 
persons  far  advanced  in  the  study  of  the  language, 
as  other  parts  of  it  are,  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  grammati- 
cal art.  The  two  volumes  are,  indeed,  intimately 
connected,  and  constitute  one  uniform  svstem  oi 
English  Grammar. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE  DUODECIMO  EDITION.^ 


When  the  number  and  variety  of  English  Grammars  al* 
ready  published,  and  the  ability  with  which  some  of  them 
are  wntten,  are  considered,  Httle  can  be  expected  from  a  new 
compilation,  besides  a  careful  selection  of  the  most  useful 
matter,  and  some  decree  of  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
adapting  it  to  the  understanding,  and  the  gradual  progress  of 
learners.  In  these  respects  somethinfir,  perhaps,  may  yet  be 
done,  for  the  ease  and  advantage  of  young  persons. 

In  books  designed  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  there  is  a 
medium  to  be  observed,  between  treating  the  subject  in  so 
extensive  and  minute  a  manner,  as  to  embarrass  and  confuse 
their  minds,  by  offering  too  much  at  once  for  their  compre- 
hension ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  conducting  it  by  such  short 
and  general  precepts  and  observations,  as  convey  to  them  no 
clear  and  precise  information.  A  distribution  of  the  parts, 
which  is  either  defective  or  irregular,  has  also  a  tendency  to 
perplex  the  young  understanding,  and  to  retard  its  knowledge 
of  uie  principles  of  literature.  A  distinct  general  view,  or 
outline,  of  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  study  in  which  they 
are  engaged  ;  a  gradual  and  Judicious  supply  of  this  outline ; 
and  a  due  arrangement  of  the  divisions,  according  to  their 
natural  order  ana  connexion,  appear  to  be  among  the  best 
means  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  youth,  and  of  facilitating 
their  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  author  of  this  work,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  plan,  which 
may  be  too  concise  or  too  extensive,  defective  in  its  parts  or 
irregular  in  the  disposition  of  them,  has  studied  to  render  his 
subject  sufficiently  easy,  intelligible,  and  comprehensive.  He 
does  not  presume  to  have  completely  attained  these  objects. 
How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  wherein  he  has 
£uled,  must  be  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  judicious 
and  candid  reader. 

The  method  which  he  has  adopted,  of  exhibiting  the  per- 
formance in  characters  of  different  sizes,  will,  he  trusts,  be 

• 

*  As  the  iDtrodaction  to  tlie  Duodecimo  edition  of  the  Grammar,  contains 
some  views  and  explanations  of  the  subject,  which  may  bo  useful  to  readers  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  yoim^  student?,  it  is  thought  proper  to  retain  it  in  thi« 
^lilion  of  the  work. 
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conducive  to  that  gradual  and  regular  procedure,  which  is  so 
favourable  to  the  business  of  instruction.  The  more  import- 
ant rules,  definitions,  and  observations,  and  which  are  there- 
fore the  most  proper  to  be  committed  to  memory,  are  printed 
with  a  larger  type ;  whilst  rules  and  remarks  that  are  of  less 
consequence,  that  extend  or  diversify  the  general  idea,  or  ttiat 
serve  as  explanations,  are  contained  in  the  smaller  letter: 
these,  or  the  chief  of  them,  will  be  perused  by  the  student  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  if  postponed  till  the  general  system  be 
completed.  The  use  of  notes  and  observations,  in  the  common 
and  detached  manner,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  would  not, 
it  is  imai^ined,  be  so  likely  to  attract  the  perusal  of  youth,  or 
admit  of  so  ample  and  regular  an  illustration,  as  a  continued 
and  uniform  order  of  the  several  subjects.  In  adopting  this 
mode,  care  has  been  taken  to  adjust  it  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  perused  in  a  connected  progress,  or  the  part  contained  in 
the  larger  character  read  in  order  by  itself.  Many  of  the 
notes  and  observations  are  intended^  not  onlv  to  explain  the 
subjects,  and  to  illustrate  them,  by  comparative  views  of  the 

frammar  of  other  languages,  and  of  the  various  sentiments  of 
!nglish  grammarians,  but  also  to  invite  the  ingenious  student 
to  inquiry  and  reflection,  and  prompt  him  to  a  more  enlarged, 
critical,  and  philosophical  research. 

With  respect  to  the  definitions  and  rules,  it  may  not  be  im- 

!>roper  more  particularly  to  observe,  that  in  selecting  and 
brming  them,  it  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  render  them  as 
exact  and  comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  intelligi- 
ble to  young  minds,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  it,  would  admit.  He  presumes  that  they  are 
also  calculated  to  be  readily  committed  to  memory,  and  easily 
retained.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  been  solicitous  to  select 
terms  that  are  smooth  and  voluble ;  to  proportion  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sentences  to  one  another;  to  avoid  protracted 
periods ;  and  to  give  the  whole  definition  or  rule,  as  much  har- 
mony of  expression  as  he  could  devise. 

From  the  sentiment  generally  admitted,  that  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  faulty  composition  is  more  instructive  to  the  young 
grammarian,  than  any  rules  and  examples  of  propriety  that 
can  be  given,  the  compiler  has  been  induced  to  pay  peculiar 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  though  the  instances 
of  false  grammar,  under  the  rules  of  Syntax,  are  numerous,  it 
is  hoped  they  will  not  be  found  too  many,  when  their  variety 
and  usefulness  are  considered. 

In  a  work  which  professes  itself  to  be  a  compilation,  and 
which,  from  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  must  consist  chiefly 
of  materials  selected  from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  scarcely 
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necefisarj  to  apolc^ze  for  the  use  which  the  compiler  has 
made  of  his  predecessors'  labours  \  or  for  omitting  to  insert 
their  names.  From  the  alterations  which  have  been  fre- 
i|uently  made  in  the  sentiments  and  the  language,  to  suit  the 
connexion,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  particular  purposes  for 
which  they  are  introduced ;  and  in  many  instances,  from  the 
uncertainty  to  whom  the  passages  originally  belonged,  the  in* 
aertion  of  names  could  seldom  be  made  with  propriety*  But 
if  this  could  have  been  generally  done,  a  wonc  of  this  nature 
would  derive  no  advantage  from  it,  equal  to  the  inconvenience 
of  crowding  the  pages  with  a  repetition  of  names  and  referen* 
ces*  It  ia,  nowever,  proper  to  acknowledge,  in  general  termSy 
that  the  authors  to  whom  the  grammatical  part  of  this  compi* 
latioD  is  principally  indebted  fur  its  materials,  are  Harris, 
Johnson,  Lowtb,  rriestly,  Beattie,  Sheridan,  Walker,  and 
Coote. 

The  Rules  and  Oh&prviitions  respecting.  Perspicuity  and 
Accuracy  of  Expression,  contained  in  the  Appendix,  and 
which  are,  chiefly,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Blair  and 
Campbell,  will,  it  is  presumed,  form  a  proper  addition  to  the 
Grammar.  The  subjects  are  very  nearly  related;  and  the 
study  of  perspicuity  and  accuracy  in  writing,  appears  natu- 
rallv  to  follow  that  of  Grammar.  A  competent  acquaintance 
witn  the  principles  of  both,  will  prepare  and  qualify  the  stu- 
dents, for  prosecuting  those  additional  improvements  in  Ian* 
gu^e,  to  which  they  may  be  properly  directed. 

On  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  study  of  Grammar,  and 
the  principles  of  composition,  much  might  be  advanced,  for 
the  encouragement  of  persons  in  early  lifo  to  apply  themselves 
to  this  branch  of  learning;  but  as  the  limits  of  this  Introduc- 
tion will  not  allow  of  many  observations  on  the  subject,  a  few 
leading  sentiments  are  all  that  can  be  admitted  here  with  pro- 

Eriety.  As  words  are  the  signs  of  our  ideas,  and  the  medium 
y  which  we  perceive  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  com- 
municate our  own  ;  and  as  signs  exhibit  the  things  which  they 
are  intended  to  represent,  more  or  less  accurately,  according 
as  their  real  or  established  conformity  to  those  things  is  more 
or  less  exact ;  it  is  evident,  that  in  proportion  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  properties  of  words,  of  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  of  their  established  connexion  with  the 
ideas  to  which  they  are  applied,  will  be  the  certainty  and 
ease,  with  which  we  transfuse  our  sentiment  into  the  minds  of 
one  another;  and  that,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  we  shall  frequently  be  in  hazard  of  misunderstand- 
ing others,  and  of  being  misunderstood  ourselves.  It  may 
indeed  be  justly  asserted,  that  many  of  the  differences  in 
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•pinioii  amongst  men,  with  the  dieputes,  contentkyns,  and  aliena*' 
tions  of  heart,  which  have. too  onen  proceeded  frcMn  such  dif- 
ferences, have  been  occasioned  by  a  want  of  proper  skill  in  the 
eouneiion  and  meaning  of  words,  and  bj  a  tenacious  misappli- 
cation of  langnage. 

One  of  the  best  snpports,  which  the  recommendiBitioii  of  this 
study  can  receive,  in  small  compass,  may  be  derired  from  the 
MJowing  sentiments  of  an  eminent  and  candid  writer  on  tan- 
guajge  and  composition ;  '*  All  that  regards  the  study  of  conf- 
positioD,  merits  the  higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  improvement  of  our  intellect- 
ual powers.  For  1  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are 
employed,  after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of  compositioni 
we  are  cultivatii^  the  understanding  itself.  The  study  of  ar- 
ranging and  expressing  our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to 
think,  as  well  as  to  speak,  accurately.^'* 

Before  the  close  of  this  Intrndnrtinn,  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous to  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  following  work  has 
BO  interest  in  it,  but  that  which  arises  from  the  hope,  that  it 
will  prove  of  some  advantage  to  young  persons,  and  relieve 
the  labours  of  those  who  are  employed  in  their  education* 
He  wishes  to  promote,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  virtue,  as 
well  as  of  learning ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  has  been  studiouB) 
through  the  whole  of  the  work,  not  only  to  avoid  every  exsm- 
ple  and  illustration,  which  might  have  an  improper  effect  on 
the  minds  of  youth ;  but  aho  to  introduce,  on  many  occasions, 
such  as  have  a  moral  and  religious  tendency.  His  attention  to 
objects  of  so  much  importance  will,  he  trusts,  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  everv  well-disposed  reader.  If  they  were  faithnilly 
regarded  in  all  books  of  education,  they  would  doubtless  con- 
tribute very  materially  to  the  order  and  happiness  of  society, 
by  guarding  the  innocence,  and  cherishing  the  virtue,  of  ttie 
rising  generation. 

Hotdgate^  near  Yorkj — 1 706. 

*  Dr.  Blair. 
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JO  THE  NINTH  DUODECIMO  EDITION 


The  eighth  edition  of  this  grammar  received  considerable 
alterations  and  additions ;  but  works  of  this  nature  admit  of 
repeated  improvements  -,  and  are,  perhaps,  never  complete. 
Tne  author,  solicitous  to  render  his  book  more  worthy  of  the 
encouraging  approbation  bestowed  on  it  bjr  the  public,  has 
again  revised  tne  work  with  care  and  attention*  The  new 
edition,  he  hopes,  will  be  found  much  improved*  ^  The  addi- 
tions, which  are  very  considerable,  arc,  chiefly  such  as  are  cal- 
culated to  expand  the  leamer^s  views  of  the  subject ;  to  obvi- 
ate objections ;  and  to  render  the  study  of  grammar  both  easy 
and  interesting.  This  edition  contains  also  a  new  and  en- 
larged system  of  parsing ;  copious  lists  of  nouns  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  gender  and  number ;  and  many  notes  and  ob- 
servations, which  serve  to  extend,  or  to  explain,  particular  rules 
andpositions.* 

The  writer  is  sensible  that,  after  all  his  endeavours  to  eluci- 
date the  principles  of  the  work,  there  are  few  of  the  divisions, 
arrangements,  definitions  or  rules,  against  which  critical  inge- 
nuity cannot  devise  plausible  objections.  The  subject  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  intricacy,  and  admits  of  views  so  various, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  render  every  part  of  it  unexception- 
able ;  or  to  accommodate  the  work,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
opinions  and  prepossessions  of  every  grammarian  and  teacher. 
If  the  author  has  adopted  that  system  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  conformable  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  most  judicious  grammarians  ;  if  his  rea- 
sonings and  illustrations,  respecting  particular  points,  are  found- 
ed on  just  principles,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  he  has,  perhaps,  done  all  that  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  a  work  of  this  nature  ;  and  he  may  warrantably  in- 
dulge a  hope,  that  the  book  will  be  still  more  extensively  ap- 
proved and  circulated. 

HoldgaUj  near  York, — 1804. 

^  The  aathor  conceives  that  the  occasional  atrit  tiires,  di>p(rmd  (hrougii  th<:  bfX)L,  and 
intended  to  illustrate  and  support  anuml>cr  of  important  ^^raniinattcal  puintn,  will  not,  (o 
roung  persons  of  inj^nuity,  appear  to  be  dry  ana  useless  disicussious.  He  is  porsuudi:d 
that,  by  such  persons,  tht*y  will  be  read  with  atlrntion.  And  he  j)rf  suin«s  that  (hes»^ 
Mrictures  will  gratify  their  curiosity,  stimulate  application,  and  give  fuliditv  and  |K;rni:«- 
m^nce  to  their  grammatical  knowledge. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  THIRD  OCTAVO  EDITION, 


The  improvements  contained  in  the  third  EDmoN 
of  the  OCTAVO  grammar,  consist  of  many  corrections 
and  alterations  of  particular  passages,  in  the  first 
volume,  and  of  more  than  forty  pages  of  additional 
matter,  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  it :  and  also  of 
a  considerable  modification  of  the  first  part  of  the 
second  volume;  namely,. the  Exercises  which  re- 
spect the  nature  and  principles  of  Parsing.  The  last 
section  under  the  head  of  Parsing,  contains  a  larse 
number  of  recent  exercises  on  some  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult rules  of  grammar :  and  they  are  exhibited  in  a 
peculiar  form,  calculated  to  give  the  student  a  radi- 
cal and  satisfactory  view  of  those  rules. 

The  author  indulges  a  hope,  that  these  enlarge- 
ments and  variations  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  judicious  reader;  and  render  the  new  edition, 
what  he  has  sedulously  endeavoured  to  make  it,  a 
material  improvement  of  the  work. 

He  also  ventures  to  presume,  that  the  numerous 
exemplifications,  of  a  moral  and  improving  nature, 
with  which  all  the  editions  of  the  work  are  inter- 
spersed ;  and  the  short  subsidiary  disquisitions  of  the 
present  edition,  as  well  as  those  of  former  impres- 
sions ;  will  afibrd  some  relief  to  the  subject  of  gram- 
mar, and  render  it  less  dry  and  uninteresting  to  the 
student.  Perhaps  they  will  be  found  to  contribute, 
in  some  degree,  to  invite  and  encourage  him  to  ac- 
quire an  art,  which,  in  its  own  nature,  does  not,  1o 
young  minds  especially,  present  many  attractions. 

Hold(rnt€^  near  York. — 1816. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  is  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  with  propriety. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 

1.  ORTHOGRAPHY,  3.  SYNTAX,  and 

2.  ETYMOLOGY,  4.  PROSODY. 

This  division  maj  be  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the  stu- 
dent, by  observing,  in  other  words,  that  Grammar  treats, 

ftrsty  of  the  form  and  sound  of  the  letters,  the  combination 
of  letters  into  syllables,  and  syllables  into  words  ; 

Secondly,  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their  various  modi- 
fications, and  their  derivation : 

Thirdly^  of  the  union  and  right  order  of  words  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  sentence  ;  and 

Lastly^  of  the  just  pronunciation,  and  poetical  construction 
of  sentences. 

Grammar  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  species, 
Universal  and  Particular.  Grammar  in  general,  or  Universal 
Grammar,  explains  the  principles  which  are  common  to  all 
languages.  Particular  Grammar  applies  those  general  prin- 
ciples to  a  particular  language,  modifying  them  according  to 
he  genius  of  that  tongue,  and  the  established  practice  t^i'  the 
est  speakers  and  writers  by  whom  it  i.';  used. 

Vol.  I.  \ 


PART  f. 

ORTHOGRAPHY 


CHAPTER  1. 

•F    THE    LGTT£R6. 


Section  1. 
(if  ihe  letters — of  language-^and  of  a  peffeei  alphabets. 

Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  powers  of 
letters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words. 

A  letter  is  the  first  principle,  or  least  part  of  a 
word. 

The  letters  of  the  English  language,  called  the 
English  Alphabet,  are  twenty-six  in  number. 

These  letters  are  the  representatives  of  certain 
articulate  sounds,  the  elements  of  the  language. 
An  articulate  sound  is  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

'^  Language,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  signifies  the 
expression  of  our  ideas,  and  their  various  relations,  by  certain 
articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas 
and  relations.  The  faculty  of  speech  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  our  nature ;  none  of  the  inferior  animala 
being  in  any  degree  possessed  of  it.  For  we  must  not  call  by 
the  name  of  speech  that  imitation  of  human  articulate  voice 
which  parrots  and  some  other  birds  are  capable  of :  speech 
implying  thought,  and  consciousness,  and  the  power  of  sepa- 
rating and  arranging  our  ideas,  which  are  faculties  peculiar  to 
rational  minds. 

That  some  inferior  animals  should  be  able  to  mimic  human 
articulation,  will  not  seem  wonderful,  when  we  recollect,  that 
even  by  machines  certain  words  have  been  expressed  in  this 
manner.     Put  that  the  parrot  should  annex  thought  to  the 
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word  he  utters,  is  scarcely  more  probable  than  that  a  machine, 
fihould  do  80.  Rogue  and  knavt  are  in  every  parrot^s  mouth  : 
but  the  ideas  they  stand  for  are  incomprehensible  by  any  other 
beings  than  those  endued  with  reason  and  a  moral  iaculty« 

It  has  however  been  a  common  opinion,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
probable,  that,  among  irrational  animals,  there  is  something 
which,  by  a  figure^  we  may  call  Language^  as  the  instinctive 
economy  of  bees  is  figuratively  called  GovtmmenU  This  at 
least  is  evident,  that  the  natural  voices  of  one  animal  are,  in 
some  degree,  intelligible,  or  convey  particular  feelings,  or 
impulses,  to  others  of  the  same  species.  But  these,  and  other 
animal  voices  that  might  be  mcnlioned,  have  no  analogy  with 
human  speech. — For,  firsts  men  speak  by  art  and  imitation, 
whereas  the  voices  in  question  are  wholly  instinctive.  That 
a  dog,  which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would,  notwith* 
standing,  bark  himself,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  that  a  man,  who 
had  never  heard  any  language,  would  not  speak  any,  is  equally 
certain.  Secondly^  the  voices  of  brute  animals  are  not  broken, 
or  resolvable,  into  distinct  elementary  sounds,  like  those  of 
man  when  he  speaks ;  nor  are  they  susceptible  of  that  variety 
which  would  be  necessary  for  the  communication  of  a  very  few 
sentiments :  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that,  previously  to  instruc- 
tion, the  young  animals  comprehend  their  meaning,  as  well  as 
the  old  ones.  Thirdly^  these  voices  seem  intended  by  nature 
to  express,  not  distinct  ideas,  but  such  feelings  only,  as  it  may 
be  for  the  good  of  the  species,  or  for  the  advantage  of  man, 
that  they  should  have  the  power  of  uttering ;  in  which,  as  in 
all  other  respects,  they  are  analogous,  not  to  our  speaking,  but 
to  our  weeping,  laughing,  groaning,  screaming,  and  other  natu- 
ral and  audible  expressions  of  appetite  and  passion.^^ 

Bufibn,  in  his  account  of  the  ouran-outang,  says,  "  The 
tongue,  and  all  the  oi^ans  of  the  voice,  are  similar  to  those  of 
men,  and  yet  the  animal  cannot  articulate ;  the  brain  is  formed 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  man,  and  yet  the  creature  wants 
reason :  an  evident  proof  that  the  parts  of  the  body,  how  nicely 
soever  formed,  are  formed  to  very  limited  ends,  when  there  is 
not  infused  a  rational  soul  to  direct  their  operationi^.'^ 
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TTie  following  is  a  list  of  the  Romanj  Italic,  and  Old 

English  Characters. 


Roman. 

Italic. 

Old  English. 

Name. 

Cap. 

SomII. 

Cap. 

Small* 

Cap. 

Small. 

A 

a 

ji 

a 

A 

u 

at. 

B 

b 

B 

b 

H 

H 

bee. 

c 

c 

c 

c 

e 

t 

see. 

D 

d 

D 

d 

B 

n 

dee. 

E 

e 

E 

e 

s 

e 

ee. 

F 

f 

F 

/ 

9 

t 

'/' 

G 

g 

G 

g 

€t 

II 

jee. 

H 

h 

H 

h 

m 

fi 

aitch. 

I 

• 
1 

I 

• 
t 

X 

f 

i  or  eye. 

J 

• 

J 

J 

• 

3 

3 

1 

joy- 

K 

k 

K 

k 

Wi 

it 

hay. 

L 

1 

L 

I 

H 

I 

el. 

M 

m 

M 

m 

m 

m 

em. 

N 

n 

;v 

n 

^ 

n 

en. 

O 

o 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0. 

P 

P 

p 

P 

^ 

9 

pee. 

Q 

q 

Q 

9 

^ 

H 

cue. 

R 

r 

R 

r 

m 

V 

ar. 

S 

f  s 

S 

fS 

s 

» 

ess. 

T 

t 

T 

t 

s 

t 

tee. 

U 

u 

U 

u 

u 

u 

u  or  yoH 

V 

V 

V 

V 

w 

ti 

vee. 

W 

w 

w 

w 

ssr 

m 

double  u. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

r 

eks 

Y 

y 

Y 

y 

I? 

fi 

toy. 

Z 

X 

Z 

% 

1 

zed. 

ORTHOGRAPHY.  S 

A  perfect  alphabet  of  the  English  language,  and,  indeed,  of 
every  other  language,  would  contain  a  number  of  letters  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  number  of  simple  articulate  sounds  belong- 
ii^  to  the  language.  Every  simple  sound  would  have  its  dis- 
tinct character ;  and  that  character  be  the  representative  of 
no  other  sound.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  state  of  the 
English  alphabet.  It  has  more  original  sounds  than  distinct 
rignificant  letters :  and,  consequently,  some  of  the^se  letters  are 
made  to  represent,  not  one  sound  alone,  but  several  sounds. 
This  will  appear,  by  reflecting,  that  the  sounds  signified  by  the 
united  letters,  tA,  «A,  ng,  are  elementary,  and  have  no  single 
appropriate  characters  in  our  alphabet ;  and  that  the  letters  a 
and  u  represent  the  different  sounds  heard  in  Aal,  hate^  hall  ; 
and  in  611/,  bull  mult. 

To  explain  this  subject  more  fully  to  the  learners,  we  shall 
set  down  the  characters  made  use  of  to  represent  all  the  ele- 
mentary articulate  sounds  of  our  language,  as  nearly  in  the 
manner  and  order  of  the  present  English  alphabet  as  the  de* 
sign  of  the  subject  will  admit ;  and  shall  annex  to  each  charac- 
ter the  syllable  or  word  which  contains  its  proper  and  distinct 
sound.     And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  the  vowels. 

Letters  denoting  the  Words  containing  the 

simple  sounds,  simple  sounds^ 

a  loog  as  heard  in ale,  pale. 

a  short  at  tn  •    •         -    -  at,  bat. 

a  middle  as  in ann,  farm, 

a  broad  m    ....  as  tn-----  all,  call. 

e  long  as  m-----  me,  bee. 

e  ihort  as  in met,  net, 

i  long  as  in pine,  pile. 

i  ibort  as  in pin,  tin. 

o  long  as  in no,  so. 

o  short  at  in not,  lot. 

o  middle at  in move,  provK. 

ulong  at  in muse  use. 

« short  as  in  •    '    '    -    •  but,  nut. 

a  middle at  in  •    -    .    '    •  ball,  full. 

By  the  preceding  list  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  fourteen  simple  vowel  sounds :  but  as  t  and  ti, 
when  pronounced  long,  may  be  considered  as  diphthongs,  or 
diphthongal  vowels,  our  language,  strictly  speaking,  contains 
but  twelve  simple  vowel  sounds  ;  to  represent  which  we  have 
only  five  distinct  characters  or  letters.  If  a  in  arm  is  the 
same  specific  sound  as  a  in  at ;  and  u  in  bull  the  same  as  o  iri 
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move,  which  is  the  opinion  of  some  grammarians ;  then  there 
are  but  ten  original  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  language. 

■ 

The  following  list  denotes  the  sounds  of  the  consonants,  be- 
ing in  number  twenty-two. 


iters  denoting  the 

Words 

containing  the 

simple  sounds* 

simple  sounds* 

h 

as  heard  in 

- 

bat,  tub. 

d   -      .      . 

as 

in 

-  . 

dog,  sod. 

f      - 

as 

•A 

- 

for,  off. 

V      - 

as 

in 

- 

van,  love 

g     - 

as 

in 

• 

eoi^fg- 

h»  -     - 

at 

in 

- 

hop,  ho. 

k 

as 

in 

- 

kill,  oak. 

1     -        -        - 

as 

m 

- 

lop,  loll. 

ni 

as 

tn 

- 

my,  inuut. 

n    - 

as 

in 

- 

nod,  nun. 

1> 

as 

in 

- 

pin.  pup. 

r     - 

as 

in 

- 

rap,  tar. 

s         -         - 

as 

in 

- 

so,  lai»s. 

z     - 

« 

in 

- 

zrd,  buzz 

I 

as 

in 

- 

tup,  mat. 

w    - 

as 

in 

- 

wo,  will. 

y 

as 

in 

- 

yc,  yt!S. 

"S  - 

as 

in 

- 

king,  Aing-. 

sh       . 

as 

in 

m 

- 

i>h} ,  Qjh. 

th  -     - 

as 

in 

- 

• 

ihin,  thick. 

th      - 

as 

in 

- 

- 

then,  iheni. 

7h  . 

as 

in 

- 

- 

pleasure. 

Several  letters  marked  in  the  English  alphabet  as  conso- 
nants, are  either  superfluous  or  represent,  nol  simple,  but  com- 
plex sounds.  C,  for  instance,  is  superfluous  in  both  its  sounds  ; 
the  one  being  expressed  by  k  and  the  other  by  s.  C,  in  the 
soft  pronunciation,  is  not  a  simple,  but  a  complex  sound  ;  as 
age  is  pronounced  aidge,  J  is  unnecessary,  because  its  sound, 
and  that  of  the  soft  g^  are  in  our  language  the  same.  Q^  witli 
its  attendant  ii,  is  either  complex,  and  resolvable  into  /zu,  as 
in  quality  ;  or  unnecessary,  because  its  sound  is  the  same  with 
A',  as  in  opaque.  Xh  compounded  o( gs,  as  in  example  ;  or  of 
ks,  as  in  expect. 

From  the  preceding  representation  it  appears  to  be  a  point 
of  considerable  importance,  that  every  learner  of  the  English 


>"' 


*  Some  g^TVnmarians  inippoM  h  to  mark  only  :in  aspiration,  or  hrr^athinj^  ;  biit  it  ap- 
aw  rolw  a  distinct  sound,  and  formed  in  a  parlicnlarninnner  by  iho  organs  of  *j>f;ecli. 

Fnnjri!>fKr(Jia  liritann'tta. 
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language  should  be  taught  to  pronounce  perfectly,  and  wifli  fa- 
ciUty,  everj  ori^nal  simple  sound  that  belongs  to  it.  By  a 
timely  and  judicious  care  in  this  respect,  the  voice  will  be  pre* 
pared  to  utter,  with  ease  and  accuracy,  every  combination  of 
sounds ;  and  taught  to  avoid  that  confused  and  imperfect  man- 
ner of  pronouncing  words,  which  accompanies,  through  life, 
many  persons,  who  have  not,  in  this  respect,  been  properly  in- 
structed at  an  early  period. 

Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants. 

A  vowel  is  an  articulate  sound,  that  can  be  per- 
fectly uttered  by  itself :  as,  a,  «,  o  ;  which  are  form- 
ed without  the  help  of  any  other  sound. 

A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound,  which  cannot 
be  perfectly  uttered  without  the  help  of  a  vowel ;  as, 
4,  rf,  /,  / ;  which  require  vowels  to  express  them 
fully. 

The  vowels  are,  a,  e,  f,  o,  w,  and  sometimes  w 
and  y. 

fr  and  y  are  consonants  when  they  begin  a  word 
or  syllable ;  but  in  every  other  situation  they  are 
vowels. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  best  grammarians,  that 
70  and  t/  are  consonants  when  they  begin  a  syllable  or  word, 
and  vowels  when  they  end  one.  That  they  are  consonants, 
when  used  as  initials,  seems  to  be  evident  from  their  not  ad- 
mitting the  article  an  before  them  ;  as  it  would  be  improper 
to  say,  an  walnut,  an  yard,  &;c.  and  from  their  following  a  vow- 
el without  any  hiatus  or  difficulty  of  utterance  ;  as,  frosty  win- 
ter, rosy  youth.  That  they  are  vowels  in  other  situations,  ap- 
pears from  their  regularly  taking  the  sound  of  other  vowels  : 
as,  ID  has  the  exact  sound  of  w  in  saw,  few,  now,  &c.  and;/  that 
oft  in  hymn,  fly,  crystal,  &c.  Sec  the  letters  W  and  Y,  pa- 
ges 17  and  18.* 

We  present  the  following  as  more  exact  and  philosophical 
definitions  of  a  vowel  and  consonant. 

A  vowel  is  a  simple  articulate  sound,  perfect  in  itself,  and 
formed  by  a  continued  effusion  of  the  breath,  and  a  certain 
conformation  of  the   mouth,   without   any   alteration  in  the 

*  Thf.  lottors  10  and  y  are  of  an  ambiguous  nature  ;  bi-in2;  consonants  at  the  l)ci;in- 
iiinc  (if  ivo.ii*,  and  vowcU  ai  th«'  f  nd.  K.tctjdop'idia  Jiritarnv''^ 

WAI-KKR-S  'Vific  al  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  page  24,  third  fdit*o!U 
TEFiKV'.S  F.njrlisli  iJictionary,  preface,  pas:*i'7. 
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position  or  any  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  from  the  mo* 
ment  the  vocal  sound  commences  till  it  ends. 

A  consonant  is  a  simple,  articulate  sound,  imperfect  by  it- 
self, but  which,  joined  with  a  vowel,  forms  a  complete  sound, 
by  a  particular  motion  or  contact  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

Some  grammarians  subdivide  vowels  into  the  simple  and 
the  compound.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  founda- 
tion for  the  distinction.  Simplicity  is  essential  to  the  nature 
of  a  vowel,  which  excludes  ever}*  degree  of  mixed  or  com- 
pound sounds.  It  requires,  according  to  the  definition,  but 
one  conformation  of  the  oi^ns  of  speech  to  form  it,  and  no  mo- 
tion in  the  organs  whilst  it  is  forming. 

Consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semi- 
vowels. 

The  mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  all,  without  the 
aid  of  a  vowel.  They  are  6,/>,  /,  rf,  A,  and  c  and  g 
hard. 

The  semi-vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of 
themselves.  They  are/,  /,  m,  n,  r,  v,  5,  z,  ar,  and  c 
and  g  soft. 

Four  of  the  semi-vowels,  namely,  /,  m,  n,  r,  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  liquids^  from  their 
readily  uniting  with  other  consonants,  and  flowing  as 
it  were  into  their  sounds. 

Yf%  have  shown  above,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of 
a  consonant,  that  it  cannot  be  fully  uttered  without  the  aid  of 
a  vowel.  We  may  further  observe,  that  even  the  ruitnts  of 
the  consonants,  as  they  are  pronounced  in  reciting  the  alpha- 
bet, require  the  help  of  vowels  to  express  them.  In  pronoun- 
cing the  names  of  the  mutes,  the  assistant  vowels  follow  the 
consonants :  as,  6e,  /?«,  /e,  </«,  Ara.  In  pronouncing  the  names 
of  the  semi-vowels,  the  vowels  generally  precede  the  conso- 
nants :  as,  e/*,  e/,  em,  en,  ar,  es,  ex.  The  exceptions  are,  ce, 
ge,  ve,  zed. 

This  distinction  between  the  nature  and  the  name  of  a  con- 
sonant is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  well  explained 
to  the  pupil.  They  are  frequently  confounded  by  writers  on 
grammar.  Observations  and  reasonings  on  the  name,  are 
often  applied  to  explain  the  nature  of  a  consonant :  and,  by 
tills  means,  the  student  is  led  into  error  and  perplexity  res- 
pecting these  elements  of  language.  It  should  be  impressed 
on  his  mind,  that  the  name  of  every  consonant  is  a  complex 
«ound;  but  that  the  consonant  itself  is  always  a  simple  sound. 
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Some  writers  have  described  the  mutes  and  semi-vowels, 
with  their  subdivisions,  neariy  in  the  following  manner. 

The  miiies  are  those  consonants,  whose  sounds  cannot  be 
protracted.  The  semi-vowels,  such  whose  sounds  can  be  con- 
tinued at  pleasure,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  vowels,  from 
which  they  derive  their  name. 

The  mutes  may  be  subdivided  into  pure  and  imjoure. 

The  pure  are  those  whose  sounds  cannot  be  at  all  prolonged ; 
they  are  k,  p,  L  The  impure,  are  those  whose  sounds  may  be 
continued,  though  for  a  very  short  space :  they  are  6,  d,  g. 

The  semi-vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  vocal  and  aspirated* 
The  vocal  arc  those  which  arc  formed  by  the  voice  ;  the  as- 
pirated, those  formed  by  the  breath.  There  are  eleven  vocal, 
and  Qve  aspirated.  The  vocal  are  /,  m,  n,  r,  v^  20,  y,  r,  /Aflat, 
zA,  ng :  the  aspirated  /,  A,  ^,  th  sharp,  sh. 

The  vocal  semi-vowels  may  be  subdivided  mio  pure  and  tm- 
purt»  The  pure  are  thpse  which  are  formed  entirely  by  the 
voice  :  the  impure,  such  as  have  a  mixture  of  breath  with  the 
voice.  There  are  seven  pure — /,  m,  n,  r,  w,  y,  ng  :  four  im- 
pure— V,  Zj  th  flat,  zlu 

A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels,  pronoun- 
ced hy  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice ;  as,  ea  in  beat, 
on  in  sound. 

A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels,  pro- 
nounced in  like  manner :  as,  eau  in  beau,  icio  in 
view. 

A  proper  diphthong  is  that  in  which  both  the 
vowels  arc  sounded :  as,  oi  in  voice,  ou  in  ounce. 

An  improper  diphthong  has  but  one  of  the  vowels 
sounded :  as  ca  in  eagle,  oa  in  boat. 

Each  of  the  diphthongal  letters,  was,  doubtless,  originally 
heard  in  pronouncing  the  words  which  contain  them.  Thoupi 
this  is  not  the  case  at  present,  with  respect  to  many  of  them, 
these  combinations  still  retain  the  name  of  diphthongs;  but,  to 
distinguish  them,  they  are  marked  by  the  term  improper.  As 
the  diphthong  derives  its  name  and  nature  from  its  sound,  and 
not  from  its  letters,  and  properly  denotes  a  double  vowel  sound, 
no  union  of  two  vowels,  where  one  is  silent,  can,  in  strictness, 
be  entitled  to  that  appellation  ;  and  the  single  letters  t  and  u, 
when  pronounced  long,  must,  in  this  view,  be  considered  as 
diphthons;s.  The  triphthongs,  having  at  most  but  two  sounds, 
are  merely  ocular,  and  arc,  therefore,  by  some  gramma rinn*. 
classed  with  the  diphthongs. 

Vol.  I.  T; 
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Section  2. 
General  observations  on  the  sotmds  of  ike  letters. 

■    A. 

^  has  four  sounds ;  the  long  or  slender,  the  broad,  die  sboit 
or  open,  and  the  middle. 

The  long ;  as  in  name,  basin,  creation. 

The  broad ;  as  in  call,  wall,  all. 

The  short ;  as  in  barrel,  fancy,  glass. 

The  middle  ;  as  in  far,  farm,  father. 

The  diphthong  aa  generally  sounds  like  a  short  in  proper 
names  ;  as  in  Balaam,  Canaan,  Isaac ;  but  not  in  Baal,  Gaal. 

Ae  has  the  sound  of  long  e.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  Latin 
words.  Some  authors  retain  this  form ;  as,  aenigma,  aequator, 
&c. ;  but  others  have  laid  it  aside,  and  write  enigma,  Cesar, 
Eneas,  &€• 

The  diphthong  at  has  exactly  the  long  slender  sound  of  a  / 
as  in  pail,  tail,  &c. ;  pronounced  pale,  tale,  &c. ;  except  plaid, 
again,  raillery,  fountain,  Britain,  and  a  few  others. 

Au  is  generally  sounded  like  the  broad  o;  as  in  taught, 
caught,  &c.  Sometimes  like  the  short  or  open  a ;  as  in  aunt, 
flaunt,  gauntlet,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  o  in  hautboy ; 
and  that  of  o  short  in  laurel,  laudanum,  &c. 

Aw  has  always  the  sound  of  broad  a :  as  in  bawl,  scrawl, 
crawl. 

Ay^  like  its  near  relation  ai,  is  pronounced  like  the  long 
slender  sound  of  a;  as  in  pay,  day,  delay. 

B. 

B  keeps  one  unvaried  sound,  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  words  ;  as  in  baker,  number,  rhubarb,  &c. 

In  some  words  it  is  silent ;  as  in  thumb,  debtor,  subtle,  &c. 
In  others,  besides  being  silent,  it  lengthens  the  syllabic  ;  as  ia 
climb,  comb,  tomb. 

C. 

C  has  two  different  sounds. 

A  hard  sound  like  k,  before  a,  o,  t/,  r,  /,  t ;  as  in  cart,  cottage, 
curious,  craft,  tract,  cloth,  &c. ;  and  when  it  ends  a  syllable : 
as  in  victim,  flaccid. 

A  soft  sound  like  s  before  e, «,  and  y,  generally :  as  in  centre, 
face,  civil,  cymbal,  mercy,  &c.  It  has  sometimes  the  sound  of 
ah ;  as  in  ocean,  social. 

C  is  mute  in  czar,  czarina,  victuals,  &:c. 

C,  sa^'s  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  Englisli  ortliography, 
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never  ends  a  word ;  and  therefore  we  find  in  our  best  dic- 
tionaries, stick,  block,  publick,  politick,  &c.  But  many  wri- 
ters of  later  years  omit  the  k  in  words  of  two  or  more  sylla- 
bles; and  this  practice  is  gaining  ground,  though  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  irregularities  ;  such  as  writing  mimic  and  mimickry ; 
traffic  and  trafficking. 

C%,  is  commonly  sounded  like  tch;  as  in  church,  chin, 
chaff,  charter :  but  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  has  the 
sound  of  A;  as  in  chymist,  scheme,  chorus,  chyle,  distich: 
and  in  foreign  names  ;  as,  Achish,  Baruch,  Enoch,  &c. 

CA,  in  some  words  derived  from  the  French,  takes  the  sound 
of  sh;  as  in  chaise,  chagrin,  chevalier,  machine. 

Ch  in  arch,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  like  A: ;  as  in  arch-angel, 
archives,  Archipelago ;  except  in  arched,  archery,  archer, 
and  arch-enemy :  but  before  a  consonant  it  always  sounds 
like  tch;  as  in  archbishop,  archduke,  archpresbyter,  &c.  Ch 
is  silent  in  schedule,  schism,  and  yacht. 

D. 

• 

D  keeps  one  uniform  sound  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  words ;  as  in  death,  bandage,  kindred ;  unless  it  may 
be  said  to  take  the  sound  of  ^  in  stuffed,  tripped,  &c.  stuft, 
tript,  &c. 

"■• '  E. 

£  has  three  different  sounds. 

A  long  sound ;  as  in  scheme,  glebe,  severe,  pulley,  turkey, 
behave,  prejudge.  Sec  Prosodv.  Chapter  1.  Section  2. 
On  "Quantity." 

A  short  sound  ;  as  in  men,  bed,  clemency. 

An  obscure  and  scarcely  perceptible  sound  ;  as  open,  lucre, 
participle. 

It  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  middle  a;  as  in  clerk,  Ser- 
jeant: and  sometimes  that  of  short  i;  as  in  England,  yes, 
pretty. 

E  is  always  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word,  except  in  monosyl- 
lables that  have  no  other  vowel :  as  me,  he,  she :  or  in  sub- 
stantives derived  from  the  Greek ;  as  catastrophe,  epitome, 
Penelope.  It  is  used  to  soften  and  modify  the  foregoing  con- 
sonants ;  as  force,  rage,  since,  oblige :  or  to  lengthen  the  pre- 
ceding vowel :  as,  can,  cane  ;  pin,  pine  ;  rol),  robe. 

The  diphthong  ea  is  generally  sounded  like  t  long;  as  in 
appear,  beaver,  creature,  &c.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  gjiort 
e;  as  in  breath,  meadow,  treasure.  And  it  is  somelinK-s 
pronounced  like  the  long  and  slender  a  ;  as  in  btar,  break, 
great. 

Eau  has  the  sound  of  long  o }  as  in  beau,  flambeau,  por(- 
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manteau«  In  beauty  and  its  compounds,  it  has  the  sound  of 
long  ti. 

Et,  in  general,  sounds  the  same  as  long  and  slender  a  ;  as  in 
deign,  vein,  neighbour,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  e  in 
seize,  deceit,  receire,  either,  neither,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
pronounced  like  short  t ;  as  in  foreign,  forfeit,  sovereign,  &c. 

Eo  is  pronounced  like  e  long;  as  m  people;  and  sometimes 
like  e  short ;  as  in  leopard.  Jeopardy.  It  has  also  the  sound 
of  short  u;  as  in  dungeon,  sturgeon,  puncheon,  &c. 

Eu  is  always  sounded  like  long  u  or  ew  ;  as  in  feud,  deuce. 

Ew  is  almost  always  nronounced  like  long  ii ;  as  in  few, 
new,  dew. 

£y,  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  is  always  pronounced  like  a 
long ;  as  in  bey,  grey,  convey  ;  except  in  key,  ley,  where  it  is 
sounded  like  lone  e* 

When  this  diphthong  is  unaccented,  it  takes  the  sound  of  e 
long;  as,  alley,  valley,  barley.  See  Prosody.  Chapter  I. 
Section  2.     On  "  Quantity." 

F. 
J^  keeps  one  pure  unvaried  sound,  at  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  words ;  as  fancy,  muffin,  mischief,  &c.  except  in 
of  J  in  wliich  it  has  the  fiat  sound  of  ov  ;  but  not  in  composi* 
tion  ;  as,  whereof,  thereof,  &c.  We  should  not  pronounce  a 
wive's  jointure,  a  calve^s  head ;  but  a  wife's  jointure,  a  calPs 
head. 

G. 

G  has  two  sounds :  one  hard ;  as  in  gay,  go,  gun :  the  other 
soft ;  as  in  gem,  giant. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  always  hard ;  as  in  bag,  snug, 
frog.  It  is  hard  before  a,  o,  ti,  /,  and  r ;  as,  game,  gone,  gull, 
glor}%  grandeur. 

G  before  e,  t,  and  y,  is  soft,  as  in  genius,  gesture,  ginger, 
Eg^'pt;  except  in  get,  gewgaw,  finger,  craggy,  and  some 
omers. 

G  is  mute  before  n  ;  as  in  gnash,  sign,  foreign,  &c. 

Gn,  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable  accented,  gives  the 
preceding  vo_wel  a  long  sound  ;  as  in  resign,  impugn,  oppugn, 
impregn,  impugned  :  pronounced,  impune,  imprene,  &c. 

6A,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  has  the  sound  of  hard  g : 
as  ghost,  ghastly ;  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  at  the  end,  it 
is  quite  silent ;  as  in  right,  high*  plough,  mighty. 

At  the  end  it  has  often  the  sound  of/;  as  in  laugh,  cough| 
tough.  Sometimes  only  the  g  is  sounded;  as  in  burgh, 
burgher. 

H. 
The  sound  signified  by  this  letter  is,  as  before  observed, 
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an  articulate  soond,  and  not  merely  an  aspiration.  It  is  beard 
in  the  words,  hat,  horse,  Hull.  It  is  seldom  mute  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word.  It  is  always  silent  after  r:  as,  rhetoric, 
rheum,  liiubarb. 

'  H  final,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always  silent :  as,  ah !  hah! 
oh!  fob!  Sarah.  Messiah. 

From  the  faintness  of  the  sound  of  this  letter,  in  many 
words,  and  its  total  silence  in  others,  added  to  the  negligence 
of  tutors,  and  the  inattention  of  pupils,  it  has  happened,  that 
many  persons  have  become  almost  incapable  of  acquiring  its 
just  and  full  pronunciation.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on 
teachers,  to  be  particularly  careful  to  inculcate  a  clear  and 
distinct  utterance  of  this  sound. 

I. 

/has  a  long  sound  ;  as  in  fine  ;  and  a  short  one  ;  as  in  fin. 

The  long  sound  is  always  marked  by  the  e  final  in  monosyl* 
tables :  as,  thin,  thine ;  except  give.  live.  Before  r  it  is  often 
sounded  like  a  short  u :  as  flirt,  first.  In  some  words  it  has 
the  sound  of  e  long ;  as  in  machine,  bombazine,  magazine. 

The  diphthong  ia  is  frequently  sounded  like  ya ;  as  in 
christian,  filial,  poniard ;  pronounced  christ-yan,  &c.  It  has 
sometimes  the  sound  of  short  t ;  as  in  carriage,  marriage,  par* 
liament. 

le  sounds  in  general  like  e  long;  as  in  grief,  thief,  grenadier. 
It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  t ;  as  in  die,  pie,  lie ;  and  some* 
times  that  of  short  t ;  as  in  sieve. 

leu  has  the  sound  of  Jong  u ;  as  in  lieu,  adieu,  purlieu. 

/o,  when  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  vowel,  forms  two  dis- 
tinct syllables ;  as,  priory,  violet,  violent.  The  terminations 
Hon  and  sion^  are  sounded  exactly  like  the  verb  shun  ;  except 
when  the  (  is  preceded  by  5  or  x ;  as  in  question,  digestion, 
combustion,  mixtion,  &c. 

The  triphthong  iou  is  sometimes  pronounced  distinctly  in 
two  syllables ;  as  in  bilious,  various,  abstemious.  But  these 
vowels  often  coalesce  into  one  syllable ;  as  in  precious,  fac* 
tious,  noxious. 

J. 

J  is  pronounced  exactly  like  soft  g  ;  except  in  hallelujah, 
where  it  is  pronounced  like  y. 

K. 

AT  has  the  sound  of  c  hard,  and  is  used  before  e  and  t,  where, 
according  to  English  analogy,  c  would  be  soft :  as,  kept,  king, 
skirts.  It  is  not  sounded  before  n ;  as  in  knife,  knell,  knocker. 
It  is  never  doubled ;  except  in  Habakkuk  \  but  c  is  used  before 
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it,  to  shorten  the  vowel  by  a  double  consonant :  as^  cockle, 
pickle,  sucker. 

L. 

L  has  always  a  soft  liquid  sound ;  as  in  love,  billow,  quarrel. 
It  is  sometimes  mute ;  as  in  half,  talk,  psalm.  The  custom 
is  to  double  the  /  at  the  end  of  mbnosyllables ;  as,  mill,  will, 
fall ;  except  where  a  diphthong  precedes  it :  as,  hail,  toil, 
soil. 

Z^,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  pronounced  like  a  weak  el ;  in 
which  the  e  is  almost  mute  :  as,  table,  shuttle. 

M. 

JIf  has  always  the  same  sound :  as,  murmur,  monumental; 
except  in  comptroller,  which  is  pronounced  controller. 

^ has  two  sounds:  the  one  pure  ;  as  in  man,  net,  noble; 
Ihe  other  a  ringing  sound  like  ng;  as  in  thank,  banquet,  &c. 

.AT  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  and  is  preceded  by  m  ; 
as,  hymn,  solemn,  autumn. 

The  participial  ing  must  always  have  its  ringing  sound ;  as 
writing,  reading,  speaking.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that 
when  tVig  is  preceded  by  ing,  it  should  be  pronounced  in  ;  as, 
singing,  bringing,  should  be  sounded  singin^  bringin  ;  but  as  it 
is  a  good  rule  with  respect  to  pronunciation,  to  adhere  to  the 
written  words,  unless  custom  has  clearly  decided  otherwise,  it 
does  not  seem  proper  to  adopt  this  innovation. 

O. 

O  has  a  long  sound ;  as  in  note,  bone,  obedient,  over ;  and 
a  short  one  ;  as  in  not,  got,  lot,  trot. 

It  has  sometimes  the  short  sound  of  u :  as,  son,  come,  at- 
torney. And  in  some  words  it  is  sounded  like  oo :  as  in  prove, 
move  ;  and  often  like  au ;  as  in  nor,  for,  lord. 

The  diphthong  oa  is  regularly  pronounced  as  the  long  sound 
of  0 ;  as  in  boat,  oat,  coal ;  except  in  broad,  abroad,  groat, 
where  it  takee^  the  sound  of  broad  a :  as,  brawd,  &c. 

Oe  has  the  sound  of  single  e.  It  is  sometimes  long ;  as  in 
foetus,  AntoDci :  and  sometimes  short ;  as  in  (Economics,  oecu- 
menical. In  doe,  foe»  sloe,  toe,  throe,  hoe,  and  bilboes,  it  is 
sounded  exactly  like  long  o. 

Oi  has  almost  universally  the  double  sound  of  a  broad  and  e 
long  united,  as  in  boy :  as,  boil,  toil,  spoil,  joint,  point,  anoint : 
which  should  never  be  pronounced  as  if  written,  bile,  spile, 
tile,  &c. 

Oo  almost  always  preserves  its  regular  sound  ;  as  in  moon, 
soon,  food.     It  has  a  shorter  sound  in  wool,  good,  foot,  and  a 
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few  others.  In  blood  and  flood  it  sounds  like  short  u.  Door 
and  floor  should  always  be  pronounced  as  if  written  dore  and 
flore. 

The  diphthong  oti  has  six  different  sounds.  The  first  and 
proper  sound  is  equivalent  to  ow  in  down ;  as  in  bound,  found| 
surround. 

The  second  is  that  of  short  t4 :  as  in  enough,  trouble,  jour- 
ney. 

The  third  is  that  of  oo  ;  as  in  soup,  youth,  tournament. 

The  fourth  is  that  of  long  o  ;  as  in  though,  mourn,  poultice. 

The  fifth  is  that  of  short  o ;  as  in  cough,  trough. 

The  sixth  is  that  of  awe  ;  as  in  ought,  brought,  thought. 

Oro  is  generally  sounded  like  ou  in  thou  ;  as  in  brown,  dow- 
ry, shower.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  o ;  as  in  snow, 
grown,  bestow.    ' 

The  diphthong  ay  is  but  another  form  for  at,  and  is  pro- 
nounced exactly  like  it. 

P. 

P  has  always  the  same  sound,  except,  perhaps,  in  cupboard, 
where  it  sounds  like  6.  It  is  sometimes  mute  ;  as  in  psalm, 
psalter,  Ptolemy  ;  and  between  m  and  t ;  as  in  tempt,  empty, 
presumptuous. 

Ph  is  generally  pronounced  like  //  as  in  philosophy,  phi- 
lanthropy, Philip. 

In  nephew  and  Stephen,  it  has  the  sound  o{  r.  In  apoph- 
thegm, phthisis,  phthisic,  and  phthisical,  both  letters  are  en- 
tirely dropped. 

Q. 

Q  is  always  followed  by  u  ;  as,  quadrant,  queen,  quire. 
Qu  is  sometimes  sounded  like  k ;  as,  conquer,  liquor, 
risque. 

R. 

R  has  a  rough  sound  ;  as  in  Rome,  river,  rage  :  and  a  smooth 
one  ;  as  in  bard,  card,  regard. 

Re  at  the  end  of  many  words,  is  pronounced  like  a  weak  er ; 
as  in  theatre,  sepulchre,  massacre. 

S. 

S  has  two  different  sounds. 

A  soft  and  flat  sound  like  z ;  as,  besom,  nasal,  dismal. 
A  sharp  hissing  sound  ;  as,  saint,  sister,  cyprus. 
It  is  always  sharp  at  the  beginning  of  words. 
This  letter  has  also  the  sound  of  zh ;  as  in  pleasure,  mea- 
sure, treasure,  crosier. 
At  the  end  of  words  it  takes  the  soft  sound  :   as,  his,  was. 
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trees,  eyes ;  eicept  in  tbe  words  this,  thus,  us,  yes,  rebus,  sur- 
plus, &c«  and  in  words  terminating  with  ous. 

It  sounds  like  z  before  ton,  if  a  vowel  goes  before  ;  as,  in- 
trusion ;  but  like  $  sharp,  if  it  follows  a  consonant ;  as,  con- 
Tersion.  It  also  sounds  like  z  before  e  mute ;  as,  amuse ;  and 
before  y  final :  as,  rosy  ;  and  in  the  words  bosom,  desire,  wis- 
dom, &c. 

S  is  mute  in  isle,  island,  demesne,  viscount. 

T. 

7  generally  sounds,  as  in  take,  temper*  7  before  u,  when 
the  £LCcent  precedes^  sounds  like  ich  :  as,  nature,  virtue,  are  pro- 
nounced, natchure,  virtchue.  7t  before  a  vowel  has  the  sound 
otsh;  as  in  salvation  :  except  in  such  words  as  tierce,  tiara, 
&c.  and  unless  an  s  goes  before  :  as,  question ;  and  excepting 
also  derivatives  from  words  ending  in  tt/ :  as,  mighty,  mightier. 

Th  has  two  sounds  :  the  one  soft  and  flat ;  as,  thus,  weather, 
heathen  :  the  other  hard  and  sharp  :  as,  thing,  think,  breath. 

7%,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  sharp  ;  as  in  thank,  thick, 
thunder :  except  in  that,  then,  thus,  thither,  and  some  others. 

7%,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  also  sharp  :  as,  death,  breath, 
mouth :  except  in  with,  booth,  beneath,  &c. 

7%,  in  the  middle  of  words,  is  sharp  ;  as,  panther,  ortho- 
dox, misanthrope  ;  except  worthy,  farthing,  brethren,  and  a 
few  others* 

7%,  between  two  vowels,  is  generally  flat  in  words  purely 
English :  as,  father,  heathen,  together,  neither,  mother. 

7%,  between  two  vowels,  in  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, is  generally  sharp  :  as,  apathy,  sympathy,  Athens,  thea- 
tre, apothecary. 

Thy  is  sbmetimes  pronounced  like  simple  t :  as,  Thomas, 
thyme,  Thames,  asthma. 

U. 

U  has  three  sounds,  viz. 

A  long  sound  ;  as  in  mule,  tube,  cubic. 

A  short  sound  ;  as  in  dulK  gull,  custard. 
'    An  obtuse  sound,  like  oo  ;  as  in  bull,  full,  bushel. 

The  strangest  deviation  of  this  letter  from  its  natural  sound, 
is  in  the  words  busy,  business,  bury,  and  burial  ;  which  are 
pronounced  bizzy,  bizness,  berry,  and  berrial. 

A  is  now  often  used  before  words  beginning  with  ulong,  and 
an  always  before  those  that  begin  with  u  short :  as,  a  union, 
a  university,  a  useful  book  ;  an  uproar,  an  usher,  an  umbrella. 

The  diphthong  ua  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  ton  ;  as  in  as- 
suage, persuade^  antic^uary.  It  has  also  tbe  sound  of  middle 
a;  as  in  guard,  guardian,  guarantee. 
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Ue  is  often  sounded  like  we;  as  in  quench,  querist,  con- 
quest. It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  u ;  as  in  cue,  hue,  ague. 
In  a  few  words,  it  is  pronounced  like  e  short ;  as  in  guest, 
guess.  In  some  words  it  is  entirely  sunk;  as  in  antique, 
oblique,  prorogue,  catalogue,  dialogue,  &c« 

m  is  frequently  pronounced  an  ;  as  in  languid,  anguish,  ex- 
tinguish. It  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  t  long ;  as  in  guide, 
guue,  disguise :  and  sometimes  that  of  t  short ;  as  in  guilt, 
guinea,  guildhall.  In  some  words  it  is  sounded  like  longti; 
as  in  juice,  suit,  pursuit :  and  after  r,  like  oo  ;  as  in  bruise, 
fruit,  recruit. 

Uo  is  pronounced  like  too  ;  as  in  quote,  quorum,  quondam. 

Uy  has  the  sound  of  long  e ;  as  in  obliquy,  soliloquy ;  pro- 
nounced obloquee,  £c.  except  buy,  and  its  derivatives. 

V. 

V  has  the  sound  of  flat  /,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  it, 
as  h  does  to  />,  d  to  ^,  hard  g  to  A:,  and  z  to  s.  It  has  also  one 
uniform  sound :  as  vain,  vanity,  love. 

\  W. 

W^  when  a  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  oo  ;  as  water 
resembles  the  sound  of  ooater ;  but  that  it  has  a  stronger  and 
quicker  sound  than  oo^  and  has  a  formation  essentially  differ- 
ent, will  appear  to  any  person  who  pronounces,  with  atten- 
tion, the  words  wo,  woo^  beware  ;  and  who  reflects  that  it  will 
not  admit  the  article  an  before  it ;  which  oo  would  admit.  In 
some  words  it  is  not  sounded ;  as  in  answer,  sword,  whole- 
some :  it  is  also  silent  before  r;  as  in  wrap,  wreck,  wrinkle, 
wrist,  wrong,  wry,  bewray,  &c. 

W  before  h  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  after  the  h :  as,  why, 
hwy ;  when,  hwen  ;  what,  hwat. 

W  is  often  joined  to  o  at  the  end  of  a  syllabic,  without  af- 
fecting the  sound  of  that  vowel ;  as  in  crow,  blow,  grow,  know, 
row,  flow,  &c. 

When  zu  is  a  vowel,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion, it  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  u  would  have  in  the 
same  situation:  as  draw,  crew,  view,  now,  sawyer,  vowel, 
outlaw. 

X. 

X  has  three  sounds,  viz. 

It  is  sounded  like  z  at  the  beginning  of  proper  names  ol' 
Greek  original ;  as  in  Xanthus,  Xenophon,  Xerxes. 

It  has  a  sharp  sound  like  As,  when  it  ends  a  syllabic  with 
the  accent  upon  it :  as,  exit,  exercise,  excellence ,  or  when 

Vol.  I.  C 
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the  accent  is  on  the  next  syllable,  if  it  begins  with  a  conso- 
nant ;  as,  excuse,  extent,  expense. 

It  has,  generally,  a  flat  sound  like  gz,  when  the  accent  is 
not  on  it,  and  the  following  syllable  b^ins  with  a  vowel :  aSi 
exert,  exist,  example ;  pronounced,  egzert,  egzist,  egzample* 

Y. 

Yj  when  a  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  ee  ;  as,  youth, 
York,  resemble  the  sound  of  eeouth,  eeork :  but  that  this  is 
not  its  exact  sound,  will  be  clearly  perceived  by  pronouncing 
the  words  ye^  ytSy  neto-^ear,  in  which  its  just  and  proper  sound 
is  ascertained.  It  not  only  requires  a  stronger  exertion  of  the 
organs  of  speech  to.  pronounce  it,  than  is  required  to  pro- 
nounce ee ;  nut  its  formation  is  essentially  difi^rent.  It  will 
not  admit  of  an  before  it,  as  ee  will  in  the  following  example ; 
an  eeL  The  opinion  that  y  and  zo,  when  they  begin  a  word 
or  syllable,  take  exactly  the  sound  of  ee  and  oo,  has  induced 
some  grammarians  to  assert,  that  these  letters  are  always  vow- 
els or  diphthongs* 

When  y  is  a  vowel,  it  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  t  would 
have  in  the  same  situation :  as,  rhyme,  system,  justify,  pyra- 
mid, party,  fancy,  hungry.  Sec  Prosody.  Chapter  I.  Sec- 
tion 2.     On  "  <iuantity.'' 

Z. 

Z  has  the  sound  of  an  9  uttered  with  a  closer  compression 
of  the  palate  by  the  tongue :  it  is  the  flat  s :  as,  freeze,  frozen, 
brazen. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
vary,  as  they  are  differently  associated,  and  that  the  pronun- 
ciation of  these  associations  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 
accent.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  in  order  to  pronounce 
accurately,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  vowels  which 
are  not  accented.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more 
distinguishes  a  person  of  a  poor  education,  from  a  person  of  a 
good  one,  than  the  pronunciation  of  the  unaccented  vowels. 
When  vowels  are  under  the  accent,  the  best  speakers  and  the 
lowest  of  the  people,  with  very  few  exceptions,  pronounce 
them  in  the  same  manner;  but  the  unaccented  vowels  in  the 
mouths  of  the  former,  have  a  distinct,  open,  and  specific 
sound,  while  the  latter  often  totally  sink  them,  or  change  them 
into  some  other  sound. 
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Section  3. 


Of  the  organs  of  articulatiofi, 

A  CONCISE  account  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  sounds 
emitted  by  the  human  voice,  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly 
be  here  introduced.  It  may  gratify  the  ingenious  student,  and 
serve  to  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of  articulation,  and  the 
radical  distmction  between  vowels  and  consonants. 

'^  Human  voice  is  air  sent  out  from  the  lungs,  and  so  agita- 
ted or  modified  in  its  passage  through  the  windpipe  and  la* 
fjnx  as  to  become  distinctly  audible.  The  windpipe  is  that 
tube,  which,  on  touching  the  forepart  of  our  throat  externally, 
we  feel  hard  and  uneven.  It  conveys  air  into  the  lungs  for 
the  purpose  of  breathing  and  speech.      The  top  or  upper 

Sart  of  the  windpipe  is  called  the  larynx^  consisting  of  four  or 
ve  cartilages  that  may  be  expanded  or  brought  together,  by  the 
action  of  certain  muscles  which  operate  all  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  middle  of  the  larynx  there  is  a  small  opening  called  th<i 
glottis^  through  which  the  breath  and  voice  are  conveyed.  This 
opening  is  not  wider  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch ;  and  therefore, 
the  breath  transmitted  througli  it  from  the  hings,  must  pass 
vnih  considerable  velocity.  The  voice  thus  formed  is  strength- 
ened and  softened,  by  a  reverberation  from  the  palate  and  oSicr 
hollow  places  in  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  and  as 
these  are  better  or  worse  shaped  for  this  reverberation,  the 
voice  is  said  io  be  more  or  less  agreeable. 

If  we  consider  the  many  varieties  of  sound,  which  one  and 
the  same  human  voice  is  capable  of  uttering,  together  with 
the  smallness  of  the  diameter  of  the  glottis ;  and  reflect,  that 
the  same  diameter  must  always  produce  the  same  tone,  and 
consequently,  that  to  every  change  of  tone  a  correspondent 
change  of  diameter  is  necessary  ;  we  must  be  tilled  with  admi- 
ration at  the  mechanism  of  these  parts,  and  the  fineness  of  tlie 
fibres  that  operate  in  producing  effects  so  minute,  so  various, 
and  in  their  proportions  so  exactly  uniform.  For  it  admits  of 
proof,  that  the  diameter  of  the  human  glottis  is  capable  of  more 
than  sixty  distinct  degrees  of  contraction  or  enlargement,  hy 
each  of  which  a  diflerent  note  is  produced :  and  yet  the  great- 
est diameter  of  that  aperture,  as  before  observed,  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

Speech  is  made  up  of  articulate  voices;  and  what  we  call 
articulation^  is  performed,  not  by  the  luntjs,  windpipe,  or  la- 
r>Ta,  but  by  the  action  of  the  throat,  palate,  teeth,  tongue. 
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lips,  and  nostrils.     Articulation  begins  not  till  the  breath,  or 
voice  has  passed  through  the  larynx. 

The  simplest  articulate  voices  are  those  which  proceed  from 
an  open  mouth,  and  are  by  grammarians  called  vowel  sounds. 
In  transmitting  these,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  may  be  pretty 
large,  or  somewhat  smaller,  or  very  small ;  which  is  one  cause 
of  the  variety  of  voweb ;  a  particular  sound  being  produced 
by  each  particular  aperture.  Moreover,  in  passing  through  an 
open  mouth,  the  voice  may  be  gently  acted  upon  by  the  lips,  or 
by  the  tongue  and  palate,  or  by  the  tongue  and  throat ;  whence 
another  source  of  variety  in  vowel  sounds. 

Thus  ten  or  twelve  simple  vowel  sounds  may  be  formed^ 
agreeably  to  the  plan  in  page  5 ;  and  the  learners,  by  observ- 
ing the  position  of  their  mouth,  lips,  tongue,  &c.  when  they 
are  uttering  the  sounds,  will  perceive  that  various  operations  of 
these  organs  of  speech,  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
different  vowel  sounds ;  and  that  by  minute  variations  they 
may  all  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

When  the  voice,  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth,  is  totally 
intercepted^  or  strongly  compressed^  there  is  formed  a  certain 
modification  of  articulate  sound,  which,  as  expressed  by  a  cha- 
racter in  writing,  is  called  a  consonant.  Silence  is  the  effect 
of  a  total  interception ;  and  indistinct  sound,  of  a  strong  com- 
pression ;  and  therefore  a  consonant  is  not  of  itself  a  distinct 
articulate  voice ;  and  its  influence  in  varying  the  tones  of  lan- 
guage is  not  clearly  perceived,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  an 
opening  of  the  mouth,  that  is,  by  a  vowel. 

By  making  the  experiment  with  attention,  the  student  will 
perceive  that  each  of  the  mutes  is  formed  by  the  voice  being 
intercepted  by  the  lips,  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  or  by  the 
tongue  and  throat ;  and  that  the  semi-vowels  are  formed  by  the 
same  organs  strongly  compressing  the  voice  in  its  passage,  but 
not  totally  intercepting  it. 

The  elements  of  language,  according  to  the  different  seats 
where  they  are  formed,  or  the  several  organs  of  speech  chiefly 
concerned  in  their  pronunciation,  are  divided  into  several 
classes,  and  denominated  as  follows ;  those  are  called  labials^ 
which  are  formed  by  the  lips ;  those  dentals,  that  are  formed 
with  the  teeth  ;  palatals,  that  are  formed  with  the  palate  ;  and 
nasals,  that  are  formed  by  the  nose. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  in  early  life,  a  clear,  distinct 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  first  principles  of 
language,  and  a  wish  to  lead  young  minds  to  a  further  consi- 
deration of  a  subject  so  curious  and  useful,  have  induced  the 
compiler  to  bestow  particular  attention  on  the  preceding  part 
of  his  work.  Some  writers  think  that  these  subjects  do  not 
properly  constitute  any  part  of  grammar ;  and  consider  them 
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fts  the  exclusive  province  of  the  spelling-book  :  but  if  we  re- 
flect* that  letters  and  their  sounds  are  tne  constituent  princi- 
ples of  that  art,  which  teaches  us  to  speak  and  write  with  pro- 
priety,  and  that  in  general,  very  httle  knowledge  of  tljeir  na- 
ture 18  ac(|uired  by  the  spelling-book,  we  must  admit,  that 
they  properly  belong  to  grammar;  and  that  a  rational  con- 
sideration of  these  elementary  principles  of  language  is  an 
object  that  demands  the  attention  of  the  young  grammarian. 
The  sentiments  of  a  very  judicious  and  eminent  writer, 
(Quiuctilian,)  respecting  this  part  of  grammar,  may,  perhaps, 
be  properly  introduced  on  the  present  occasion. 

**  Let  no  persons  despise,  as  inconsiderable,  the  elements 
of  grammar,  because  it  may  seem  to  them  a  matter  of  small 
consequence,  to  show  the  distinction  between  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  and  mutes. 
But  they  who  penetrate  into  the  innermost  parts  of  this  tem- 
ple of  science,  will  there  discover  such  rehnement  and  sub- 
tiJity  of  matter,  as  are  not  only  proper  to  sharpen  the  under- 
standings of  young  persons,  but  sufficient  to  give  exercise  for 
the  most  profound  knowledge  and  erudition.'' 

The  elementary  sounds  under  their  smallest  combination 
produce  a  syiiablt;  syllables  properly  combined  produce  a 
word;  words  duly  combined  produce  a  stnttnct ;  and  sen- 
tences properly  combined  produce  an  oration  or  discourse. 
Thus  it  is,  says  Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  that  to  principles  ap- 
parently so  trivial  as  a  few  plain  elementary  sounds,  we  owe 
that  variety  of  articulate  voices,  which  has  been  sufficient  to 
explain  the  sentiments  of  so  innumerable  a  multitude  as  all 
the  present  and  past  generations  of  men. 
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OR  SYLLABLES,  AND  THE  RULES  FOR  ARRAXGINQ  THEAJ. 

A  SYLLABLE  IS  a  sound,  either  simple  or  com- 
pounded,  pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the 
voice,  and  constituting  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word  : 
as,  a,  an,  ant. 

Spelling  is  the  art  of  rightly  dividing  words  into 
their  syllables,  or  of  expressing  a  word  bv  its  proper 
letter?. 
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The  following  are  the  general  rules  for  the  division  of  words 
into  syllables. 

1  •  A  single  consonant  between  two  vowels  must  be  joined 
to  the  latter  syllable :  as,  de-light,  bri-dal,  re-source ;  except 
the  letter  x :  as,  ex-ist,  ex-amine ;  and  except  likewise  words 
compounded :  as,  up-on,  un-even,  disease. 

2m  Two  consonants  proper  to  begin  a  word  must  not  be 
separated:  as,  fa-ble,  sti-ne.  But  when  they  come  between 
two  vowels,  and  are  such  as  cannot  begin  a  word,  they  must 
be  divided :  as,  ut-most,  un-der,  in-sect,  er-ror,  cof-fin. 

3.  When  three  consonants  meet  in  the  middie  of  a  word, 
if  they  can  begin  a  word,  and  the  preceding  vowel  is  pro- 
nounced long,  they  are  not  to  be  separated :  as,  de-throne,  de- 
stroy* But  when  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable  is  pro* 
nounced  short,  one  of  tlie  consonants  always  belongs  to  that 
syllabic :  as,  dis-tract,  dis-provc,  dis-train. 

4.  When  three  or  four  consonants,  which  are  not  proper  to 
begin  a  syllable,  meet  between  two  vowels,  such  of  them  as 
can  begin  a  syllable  belong  to  the  latter,  the  rest  to  the  for- 
mer syllable:  as,  ab-stain,  com-plete,  em-broil,  trans-gress, 
dap-ple,  con-strain,  hand-some,  parch-ment. 

5.  Two  vowels,  not  being  a  diphthong,  must  be  divided 
into  separate  syllables :  as,  cru-el,  de-ni-al,  so-ci-e-tv. 

6.  Compounded  words  irtust  be  traced  into  tne  simple 
words  of  which  they  are  composed :  as,  ice-house,  glow-worm, 
over-power,  never-the-less. 

7.  Grammatical,  and  other  particular  terminations,  are  ge- 
nerally separated :  as,  teach-est,  teach-eth,  teach-mg,  teach-er, 
contend-est,  great-er,  wretch-ed,  good-ness,  free-dom,  false- 
hood. 

The  rules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables,  with  the  reasons 
in  support  of  them,  are  expressed  at  large  in  the  author's  En- 
glish Spelling-book,  Stereotype  edition,  page  144 — 154. 


CHAPTER  III. 

or  WORDS  IN  GENERAL.  AND  THE  RULES  FOR  SPELLING  THEM. 

S«6  E&erciMt,  Part  II.  Rale  1. 

Words  are  articulate  sounds,  used  by  comnoion 
consent,  as  signs  of  our  ideas.  ' 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  termed  a  Monosyllable  r 
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a  word  of  two  syllables,  a  Dissyllable ;  a  word  of 
three  syllables,  a  Trisyllable ;  and  a  word  of  four  or 
more  syllables,  a  Polysyllable. 

All  words  are  either  primitive  or  derivative. 

A  primitive  word  is  tnat  which  camiot  be  reduced 
to  any  simpler  word  in  the  language :  as  man,  good, 
content. 

A  derivative  word  is  that  which  may  be  reduced 
to  another  word  in  English  of  greater  simplicity ;  as 
manfiil,  goodness,  contentment,  Yorkshire.* 

There  are  many  EDglish  words  which,  though  compouDds 
in  other  languages,  are  to  us  primitives ;  thus  circumspect, 
circumvent,  circumstance,  delude,  concave,  complicate,  &c« 
primitive  words  in  English,  will  be  found  derivatives,  when 
traced  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  orthography  of  the  English  language  is  attended  with 
much  uncertainty  and  perplexity.  But  a  considerable  part  of 
this  inconvenience  may  be  remedied,  by  attending  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  formation ;  and  for  this  end,  the  learner  is  pre- 
sented with  a  view  of  such  general  maxims,  in  spelling  primi- 
tive and  derivative  words,  as  have  been  almost  universally 
received* 

Rule  1. 

Monosyllables  ending  with  /,  /,  or  5,  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  double  the  final  consonant:  as,  staff,  mill,  pass,  &c. 
The  only  exceptions  are,  of,  if,  as,  is,  has,  was,  yes,  his,  this, 
us,  and  thus. 

Rule  2. 

Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  but/,  /,  or  s,  and 
preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  never  double  the  final  consonant ; 
excepting  add,  ebb,  butt,  egg,  odd,  err,  inn,  bunn,  purr,  and^ 
buzz. 

Rule  3. 

Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  form  tlie 
plurals  of  nouns,  the  persons  of  verbs,  verbal  nouns,  past  par- 
ticiples, comparatives,  and  superlatives,  by  changing  y  into  1  : 
as  spy,  spies ;  I  carry,  thou  carriest ;  he  carrietb,  or  carries : 
carrier,  carried ;  happy,  happier,  happiest. 

*  A  compound  word  is  included  under  Ihe  head  of  drrivate  word- ;  a^,  pen  knis- 
rt-a-ajji,  looking-glas5,  may  be  reduco<l  to  othrr  words  of  greater  nnipliciiv. 
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The  present  participle  in  ing^  retains  the  y,  that  i  may  not 
be  doubled  ;  as  cariy,  carrying ;  bury,  burying,  &c. 

But  y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances  as  the  above, 
is  not  changed ;  as  boy,  boys,  I  cloy,  he  cloys,  cloyed,  &c. 
except  in  lay,  pay,  and  say ;  from  which  are  formed,  laid, 
paid,  and  said;  and  their  compounds,  unlaid,  unpaid,  un- 
said, &c. 

Rule  4. 

Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  upon  as- 
suming an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant, 
commonly  change  y  into  i;  as  happy,  happily,  happiness. 
But  when  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  very  rarely  changed 
in  the  additional  syllable :  as  coy,  coyly ;  boy,  boyish,  boy- 
hood ;  annoy,  annoyer,  annoyance ;  joy,  joyless,  joyful. 

Rule  5. 

Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
ending  with  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel, 
double  that  consonant,  when  they  take  another  syllable  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel ;  as  wit,  witty ;  thin,  thinnish ;  to  abet, 
an  abettor ;  to  begin,  a  beginner. 

But  if  a  diphthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  the  consonant  remains  sinele  -,  as  to  toil,  toil- 
ing ;  to  offer,  an  offering ;  maid,  maiden,  £c» 

Rule  6. 

Words  ending  with  any  double  letter  but  /,  and  taking  ness^ 
less^  /y,  or  ful,  after  them,  preserve  the  letter  double :  as 
harmlessness,  carelessness,  carelessly,  stifHy,  successful,  dis- 
tressful, &LC.  But  those  words  which  end  with  double  /,  and 
take  neasy  less,  /y,  or  ful,  after  them,  generally  omit  one  / ;  a<; 
fulness,  skilless,  fully,  skilful,  &c. 

Rule  7. 

J^ess^  less,  /y,  and/ti/,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  «, 
do  not  cut  it  off;  as  paleness,  guileless,  closely,  peaceful ; 
except  in  a  few  words  ;  as  duly,  truly,  awjful. 

Rule  8. 

Menu  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e,  generally  pre- 
serves the  e  from  elision :  as  abatement,  chastisement,  incite- 
ment, &c.  The  words  judgment,  abridgment,  acknowledg- 
ment, are  deviations  from  the  rule. 

Tjike  other  terminations,  menl  changes  y  into  u  when  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  consoDant:    as,   accompany,   accompaniment; 
merry,  merriment. 

Rule  9* 

Ablt  and  ible^  when  incorporated  into  words  ending  with  si- 
lent e,  almost  always  cut  it  off:  as,  blame,  blamable ;  cure, 
curable ;  sense,  sensible,  &c. :  but  if  c  or  ^  soft  comes  before 
e  in  the  original  word,  the  e  is  then  preserved  in  words  com- 
pounded with  able:  as,  change,  changeable;  peace,  peace- 
able, &c. 

Rule  10. 

^Vhen  ing  or  ish  is  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  «,  the 
e  is  almost  universally  omitted :  as,  place,  placing ;  lodge, 
iod^ng;  slave,  slavish;  prude,  prudish ;  blue,  bluish;  vrfiite, 
whitish. 

Rule  II. 

Compounded  words  are  generally  spelled  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  the  simple  words  of  which  they  are  formed  ;  as,  glass- 
house, skylight,  thereby,  hereafter.  Many  words  ending  witli 
double  /,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule :  as,  already,  welfare,  wil- 
ful, fulfil :  and  also  the  words  wherever,  Christmas,  lammas,  &c. 

The  orthography  of  a  great  number  of  English  words,  is 
far  from  being  uniform,  even  amongst  writers  of  distinction. 
Thus,  honour  and  honor^  inquire  aod  tnqmrt^  negotiate  and 
negotiate^  control  and  controul,  expense  and  expence^  allege 
and  alledge,  surprise  and  surprize,  complete  and  compleat,  con- 
nexion  and  connection,  abridgment  and  abridgement,  and  many 
other  orthographical  variations,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  best 
modern  publications.  Some  authority  for  deciding  differences 
of  this  nature,  appears  to  be  necessary :  and  where  can  we 
find  one  of  equal  pretensions  with  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  ? 
though  a  few  of  his  decisions  do  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by 
the  principles  of  etymology  and  analogy,  the  stable  foundations 
of  his  improvements. — "  As  the  weight  of  truth  and  reason 
(says  Nares  in  his  '  Elements  of  Orthoepy')  ^Js  irresistible, 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  nearly  fixed  the  external  form 
of  our  language.  Indeed  so  convenient  is  it  to  have  one  ac- 
knowledged standard  to  recur  to:  so  much  preferable,  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  is  a  trifling  degree  of  irregularity,  to  a 
continual  change,  and  fruitless  pursuit  of  unattainable  perfec- 
tion ;  that  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  no  author  will 
henceforth,  on  light  grounds,  be  tempted  to  innovate." 

This  Dictionary,  however,  contains  some  orthographical 
inconsistencies,  which  ought  to  be  rectified  :  such  as.  immovrr 
Vol.  I.  r> 
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hie  moveable  J  chastely  chastness^ferlileness  fertility  ^  sliness  slylu^ 
fearlessly  fearlesnesSy  Heedlessness  needlcsly.  If  these,  and  simi- 
lar irregularities,  were  corrected  by  spelling  the  words  analo- 
gically, according  to  the  first  word  in  each  part  of  the  series, 
and  agreeably  to  the  general  rules  of  spelling,  the  Dictionary 
would  doubtless,  in  these  respects,  be  improved. 

"  Every  thing  deserves  praise,  which  is  done  with  a  view  to 
make  language  durable  :  for  on  the  permanency  of  any  tongue 
depends  that  of  the  literature  conveyed  in  it.  And  if  new 
words,  new  letters,  or  new  modes  of  spelling,  might  be  intro- 
duced at  pleasure,  language  would  soon  be  disfigured  and 
altered ;  the  old  authors  would  ere  long  be  laid  aside  as  unin- 
telligible, and  the  new  would  be  consigned  to  oblivion  before 
their  time.  Yet  several  attempts  were  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  alter  the  spelling,  and  even  the  alphabet,  of  the 
English  tongue.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Dr.  Gill,  and  Charles 
Butler,  thought  it  absurd  to  speak  one  way,  and  write  another ; 
and  seem  to  have  founded  their  respective  plans  of  improve- 
ment upon  this  principle,  that  pronunciation  ought  to  deter- 
mine orthography  :  not  considering  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  well 
observes,  '  This  is  to  measure  by  a  shadow,  and  take  that  for 
a  model  or  standard,  which  is  changing  while  they  apply  it.* 
For,  according  to  this  rule,  pronunciation  ought  to  be  uniform 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  which,  however  desirable,  and  how- 
ever easy  it  may  have  appeared  to  some  projectors,  is  indeed 
scarcely  practicable :  and  the  alphabet,  or  the  mode  of  spel- 
ling, must  vary  continually  as  the  pronunciation  vari^ ;  which 
would  be  a  matter  of  such  nicety,  as  no  degree  of  human  wis- 
dom could  regulate.  Besides  reformations  of  this  kind,  sup- 
posed practicable,  would  obliterate  etymology,  and  with  that, 
the  remembrance  of  many  old  customs  and  sentiments ;  would 
take  away  from  the  significancy  of  many  important  words  \ 
and  involve  in  confusion  both  our  grammar  and  our  policy.^^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  G£N£RAL  VIEW  OJT  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

The  second  part  of  grammar  is  etymology,  which 
lrea(s  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their  various 
modifications,  and  their  derivation. 

There  are  in  English,  nine  sorts  of  words,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  parts  of  speech  ;  namely : 

1.  ARTICLE,  6.  ADVERB, 

2.  SUBSTANTIVE  OR  NOUN,  ?•  PREPOSITION, 

3.  ADJECTIVE,  8.  CONJUNCTION, 

4.  PRONOUN,  AND 

5.  VERB,  9.  INTERJECTION. 

1.  An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantives, 
to  point  them  out,  and  to  show  how  far  their  significa- 
tion extends ;  as,  a  garden,  an  eagle,  the  woman. 

2.  A  Substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing 
that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notion :  as,  Lon- 
don^  marij  virtue. 

A  substaDtive  may,  in  general,  be  distinguished  by  its  taking 
on  article  before  it,  or  by  its  making  sense  of  itself :  as,  a  boo/c^ 
the  sun,  an  apple  ;  temperance,  industry,  chastity. 

3.  An  adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive, 
to  express  its  quality :  as,  "  An  industrious  man,  a 
virtuous  woman. 

An  Adjective  may  be  known  by  its  making  sense  with  the 
addition  of  the  word  thing :  as,  a  good  thing ;  a  bad  thing  :  or 
of  any  particular  substantive:  as,  a  sweet  apple,  a  pleasant 
prospect*,  a  lively  boy. 
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4.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word  : 
as,  "  The  man  is  happy ;  he  is  benevolent ;  he  is  use- 
ful." 

•- 

5.  A  verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  no, 
or  to  SUFFER :  as,  "  I  am  ;  I  nde  ;  I  am  ruled.^'* 

A  verb  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  its  making  sense 
with  any  of  the  personal  pronouns,  or  the  word  to  before  it : 
as,  I  walk^  he  plays,  they  write  ;  or,  to  walk,  to  play,  to  write. 

6.  An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to 
express  some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting  it; 
as,  "  He  reads  well;  a  truly  good  man;  he  writes 

•very  correctlyJ*^ 

An  Adverb  may  be  generally  known  by  its  answering  to  the 
question,  How  ?  how  much  ?  when  ?  or  where  ?  as,  in  the 
phrase,  "  He  reads  correctly,^^  the  answer  to  the  question. 
How  does  he  read  ?  is,  correctly. 

7.  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one 
another,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them :  as, 
"  He  went  from  London  to  York ;"  "  She  is  above 
disguise ;''  "They  are  supported  by  industry." 

A  preposition  may  Se  known  by  its  admitting  after  it  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  in  the  objective  case ;  as,  with,  for,  to,  &c. 
will  allow  the  objective  case  after  them  ;  with  him^  for  her,  io 
them,  &c* 

8.  A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  chiefly 
used  to  connect  sentences,  so  as,  out  of  two  or  more 
sentences  to  make  but  one :  it  sometimes  connects 
only  words :  as,  "  Thou  and  he  are  happy,  because 
you  are  good.''    "  Two  atid  three  are  five. 

9.  Interjections  are  words  thrown  in  between  the 
parts  of  a  sentence  to  express  the  passions  or  emo- 
tions of  the  speaker :  i*o,  "  O  virtue  !  how  amiable 
thou  art !'' 

The  observations  which  have  been  madcy  to  aid  learners  in 
distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech  from  one  another,  may  af* 
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fofd  them  some  small  assistance;  but  it  will  certainly  be 
much  more  instructive,  to  distinguish  them  by  the  defini^oosi 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature. 

In  the  following  passage,  all  the  parts  of  speech  a^  exein« 
pMed: 

12  73  513  373  ff 

The  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  man ;  and 

5  5  7  474  3  3  71 

was  bestowed  on   him  by  his   beneficent  Creator,    for  tte 

3  86  S.'i  89  6A54 

greatest  and  most  excellent  uses ;  but  alas !  how  often  do  we 

5  4     7        1  3  7  •  1 

pervert  it  to  the  worst  of  purposes  1 

In  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  words  the^  a,  are  articles; 
powefj  apetchy  faculty^  man.  Creator ,  uses^purposes,  are  sub- 
stantives ;  peculiar,  beneficent,  greatest,  excellent,  worst,  are  ad- 
jectives ;  him,  his,  loe,  it,  are  pronouns  ;  t^,  mas,  bestowed,  do, 
pervert,  are  verbs ;  most,  how,  ofien,  arc  adverbs  5  o/^  to,  on, 
by,  for,  are  prepositions ;  and,  but,  are  conjunctions  ;  and  alas 
is  an  interjection. 

The  number  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  or  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  has  been  variously  reckoned  by  different  gramma- 
rians. Some  have  enumerated  ten,  making  the  participle  a 
distinct  part ;  some  eight,  excluding  the  participle,  and  rank- 
ing the  adjective  under  the  noun ;  some  four,  and  others  only 
two,  (^e  noun  and  the  verb,)  supposing  the  rest  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  parts  of  their  division.  We  have  followed  those 
authors,  who  appear  to  have  given  them  the  most  natural  and 
intelligible  distribution.  Some  remarks  on  the  division  made 
by  the"  learned  Home  Tooke,  are  contained  in  the  first  section 
of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Etymology. 

To  assign  names  to  objects  of  thought,  and  to  express  their 
properties  and  qualities,  are  the  only  indispensable  requisites 
i^  language.  If  this  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that  the  noun  and 
the  verb  are  the  only  parts  of  speech,  which  are  essentially 
necessary ;  the  former  being  the  name  of  the  thing  of  which 
we  speak,  and  the  latter  expressing  what  we  think  of  it.  All 
other  sorts  of  words  must  be  regarded  as  subsidiaries,  conve- 
nient indeed  for  the  more  easy  communication  of  thought,  but 
by  no  means  indispensably  requisite. 

The  interjection  seems  scarcely  worthy  of  being  considered 
as  a  part  of  artificial  language  or  speech,  being  rather  a  branch 
of  that  natural  language,  which  we  possess  in  common  with 
the  brute  creation,  and  by  which  we  express  the  sudden  emo- 
tions and  passions  that  actuate  our  frame.  But,  as  it  is  used 
in  written  as  well  as  oral  language,  it  may,  in  some  measure, 
be.  deemed  a  part  of  speech.     It  is  with  us.  a  virtual  sentence. 
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in  which  the  noun  and  verb  are  concealed  under  an  imperfect 
or  indigested  word. 

Whilst  some  granunarians  have  objected  to  the  usual  num- 
ber and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  speech,  othars  have  dis- 
approved of  the  terms  by  which  they  have  been  designated. 
Instead  of  the  generally  received  appellations  of  notms,  pro- 
fwwis^  adjectives^  adterbs^  and  conjunctions^  they  have  adopted 
those  of  names^  substitutes^  attributes^  modijiersy  and  connectives* 
His  spirit  of  innovation  has  extended  itself  to  other  parts  of 
grammar,  and  especially  to  the  names  of  the  Tenses.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  ancient  and  approved  terms,  several  writers 
on  the  subject,  have  introduced  the  following,  as  more  accu- 
rate and  expressive :  Present  tense  indefinite^  Present  tense  em-- 
phatic^  Present  progressive  or  continwd ;  Past  tense  continuate- 
IVy  Prior  past  tense  indefinite^  Preterite  indefinite  and  emphatic  ; 
2%e  foretelling  future  imperfect^  Prior  future  indefinite.  Future 
imperfect  progressive:  and  many  others,  corresponding  with 
these,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Of  what  use  such  deviations  from  the  customary,  established 
terms  of  our  best  grammarians,  can  be  productive,  we  are 
unable  to  conceive.  They  certainly  tend  to  perplex  and  con- 
found the  student,  if  their  promoters  advanced  no  farther: 
but  when  we  reflect  that  the  friends  and  projectors  of  such  in- 
novations, may  be  continually  altering  and  extending  our 
grammatical  nomenclature;  there  appears  to  be  additional 
reason  for  rejecting  them,  and  adhering  to  lon^-established 
names.  These  are  universally  intelligible ;  and,  if  preserved, 
would  produce  a  happy  uniformity  among  all  the  teachers  and 
learners  of  the  language.  They  have  likewise  a  great  similarity 
to  the  terms  used  in  teaching  other  languages ;  and,  on  this 
ground  also,  it  is  highly  proper  to  retain  them. 

If,  however,  any  of  the  old  grammatical  names  should  ap- 
pear to  be,  in  some  respects,  too  comprehensive;  and,  in 
others,  too  limited ;  it  would  be  much  more  eligible,  to  con- 
tract or  enlarge  their  extent,  by  explanatory  notes  and  obser- 
vations, than  rashly  to  sweep  away  our  ancient  terms,  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  others ;  which,  after  all,  are  without  autho- 
rity, and  may  themselves,  when  critically  examined,  be  found 
inconvenient  and  exceptionable. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  introducing 
the  sentiments  of  Dr,  Johnson  respecting  it :  they  are  extract- 
ed from  his  "  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue." — "  In  this 
division  and  order  of  the  parts  of  grammar,  I  follow  (says  he,) 
the  common  grammarians,  without  inquiring  whether  a  fitter 
distribution  might  not  be  found.  Experience  has  long  shown 
this  method  to  be  so  distinct  as  to  obviate  confusion,  and  so 
comprehensive  as  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  omissions,     I 
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likewise  use  the  terms  already  received,  and  already  under- 
stood, though  perhaps  others  more  proper  might  sometimes 
be  invented.  Sylburgius,  and  other  innovators,  whose  new 
terms  have  sunk  their  learning  into  neglect,  have  left  sufficient 
warning  aeainst  the  trifling  ambition  of  teaching  arts  in  a  new 
language.'' 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF    THE  ARTICLES. 

An  article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantives,  to 
point  them  out,  and  to  snow  how  far  their  significa- 
tion extends :  as,  a  garden,  an  eagle,  the  woman. 

In  English,  there  are  but  two  articles,  a  and  the: 
a  becomes  an  before  a  vowel,*  and  before  a  silent  h : 
as,  an  acom^  an  hour.  But  if  the  h  be  sounded,  the 
a  only  is  to  be  used :  as,  a  hand,  a  heart,  a  highway. 

The  inattention  of  writers  and  printers  to  this  necessaiy 
diftJiii(ption,  has  occasioned  the  frequent  use  of  an  before  A, 
when  it  is  to  be  pronounced;  and  this  circumstance,  more 
than  eny  other,  has  probably  contributed  to  that  indistinct  ut- 
terance, or  total  omission,  of  the  sound  signified  by  this  letter, 
which- very  often  occurs  amongst  readers  and  speakers.  An 
horse,  an  husband,  an  herald,  an  heathen,  and  many  similar 
associations,  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  works  of  taste  and 
merit.  To  remedy  this  evil,  readers  should  be  taught  to  omit, 
in  all  similar  cases,  the  sound  of  the  n,  and  to  give  the  h  its 
full  pronunciation. 

•A  or  an  IS  styled  the  indefinite  article ;  it  is  used 
in  a  vague  sense  to  point  out  one  single  thing  of 
the  kind,  in  other  respects  indeterminate :  as,  "Give 
me  a  book ;"  "  Bring  me  an  apple." 

The  is  called  the  definite  article ;  because  it  ascer- 
tains what  particular  thing  or  things  are  meant :  as^ 
"  Give  me  the  book ;"  '*  Bring  me  the  apples  ;*■ 
meaning  some  book,  or  apples,  referred  to. 

*  A  instead  of  an  is  now  uwd  before  words  bcginoing  with  w  long.  Soo  page  10, 
letter  U.  It  is  used  before  one;  as,  iiiauy  a  one. — An  must  be  used  before  woni-* 
where  the  h  is  not  silent,  if  the  acTent  h  on  the  Kcond  syllable ;  as,  mi  beroir  acUr'^'- 
•""1  huiorical  account^  JCt. 
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A  substantive  without  any  article  to  limit  it,  ii^ 
generally  taken  in  its  widest  sense :  as,  ^*  A  candid 
temper  is  proper  for  man  ;^'-  that  is,  for  all  mankind. 

The  peculiar  use  and  importance  of  the  articles  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  examples  ;  "The  son  of  a  king — the  son 
of  the  king — a  son  of  the  king."  .  Each  of  these  three  phrases 
has  an  entirely  different  meaning,  through  the  different  appli- 
cation  of  the  articles  a  and  the. 

''  Thou  art  a  man ;"  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  position ; 
but,  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  (as  Nathan  said  to  David,)  is  an  as« 
sertioD  capable  of  striking  terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart. 

The  article  is  omitted  before  nouns  that  imply  the  different 
virtues,  vices,  passions,  qualities,  sciences,  arts,  metals,  herbs, 
&c. :  as,  "  prudence  is  commendable ;  falsehood  is  odious ;  an- 
ger ought  to  be  avoided,"&c.  It  is  not  prefixed  to  a  proper 
name :  as,  ^*  Al^xander,^^  (because  that  of  itself  denotes  a  de- 
terminate  individual  or  particular  thing,)  except  for  the  sake 
of  distinguishing  a  particular  family :  as,  "  He  is  a  Howard,  or 
of  the  family  of  the  Howards ;"  or  by  way  of  eminence  :  as, 
*'  Every  man  is  not  a  Newton ;"  "  He  has  the  courage  of  an 
Achilles :" '  or  when  some  noun  is  understood  :  ^^  He  sailed 
^  down  the  (river)  Thames,  in  the  (ship )  Britannia*^' 

When  an  adjective  is  used  with  the  noun  to  which  thip  arti- 
cle relates,  it  is  placed  between  the  article  and  the  noun*:  as, 
"a  good  man,''  "an  agreeable  woman,"  "the  best  friend." 
On  some  occasions,  however,  the  adjective  precedes  a  or  an : 
as,  "  such  a  shame,"  "  as  great  a  man  as  Alexander,"  "  too 
careless  an  author." 

The  indefinite  article  can  be  joined  to  substantives  in  the 
singular  number  only  ;  the  definite  article  may  be  joined  also 
to  plurals. 

But  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule, 
in  the  use  of  the  adjectives /cio  and  man^y  (the  latter  chiefly 
with  the  word  great  before  it,)  which,  though  joined  with  plu- 
ral substantives,  yet  admit  of  the  singular  article  a :  as,  a  few 
men ;  a  great  mcmy  men. 

The  reason  of  it  is  manifest,  from  the  effect  which  the  arti- 
cle has  in  these  phrases :  it  means  a  small  or  great  number 
collectively  taken  :  and  therefore  gives  the  idea  of  a  whole, 
that  is,  of  unihr.  Thus  likewise,  a  dozen,  a  score,  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand,  is  one  whole  number,  an  aggregate  of  many 
collectively  taken;  and  therefore  still  retains  the  article  a, 
tliough  joined  as  an  adjective  to  a  plural  substantive :  as.  a 
hundred  vears,  &:c. 
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The  indefinite  article  is  sometiiiies  placed  between  the  ad« 
jective  mam/,  and  a  singular  noun :  as, 

^^  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
'^  The  dark  un&thomM  caves  of  ocean  bear : 
^  Full  many  ajlom^r  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
'^  And  waste  ite  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'' 

In  these  lines  the  phrases  many  a  gem,  and  many  a  flower,  refer 
to  mam/  gems,  and  many  fiomtrs,  separately,  not  collectively 
considered. 

The  definite  article  the  is  frequently  applied  to  adverbs  in 
the  comparative  and  superlative  dc^ee  ;  and  its  effect  is  to 
mark  the  degree  the  more  strongly,  and  to  define  it  the  more 

frecisely  :  as,  '^  The  more  I  examine  it,  the  better  I  like  it. 
like  this  the  least  of  any.'' 

"  That  which  is  nearly  connected  with  us,  or  with  which, 
from  its  vicinity,  we  have  been  long  acquainted,  becomes  emi- 
nent or  distinguishable  in  our  eyes,  even  though,  in  itself,  and 
compared  with  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  of  no  parti- 
cular importance.  A  person  who  resides  near  a  very  little 
town,  speaks  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  town*  Every  clergyman 
within  his  own  parish  is  called  the  minister  or  the  parson ^  and 
if,  in  a  village,  there  be  but  one  barber  or  one  smith,  his  neigh- 
bours think  they  distinguish  him  sufficiently  by  calling  him  thi 
smith  or  the  barber*  A  tree,  a  rock,  a  hill,  a  river,  a  meadow, 
may  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  empha- 
'  sis.  He  is  not  returned  from  the  hill :  he  is  bathing  in  the  river  : 
I  saw  him  on  the  top  of  the  rock :  shall  we  walk  in  the  meadow  ? 
A  branch  is  blown  down  from  the  tree.  In  these  examples, 
the  definite  article  is  used,  because  the  thing  spoken  of,  being 
in  the  neighbourhood,  is  well  known,  and  a  matter  of  some 
consequence  to  the  people  who  are  acquainted  with  it. 

That  we  may  perceive  still  more  clearly,  the  nature  and 
significancy  of  the  articles,  let  us  put  the  one  for  the  other,  and 
mark  the  effect.  When  it  is  said,  that  *^  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  royal  family  were  kings  in  England  three  hundred 
years  before  the  Conqueror,"  the  sense  is  clear ;  as  every  body 
knows  that  the  person  here  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  tht 
conqueror  is  William  duke  of  Normandy,  who  subdued  Eng- 
lana  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  But  if  we  sav, 
that  ^'  the  ancestors  of  the  present  royal  family  were  kings  m 
England  three  hundred  years  before  a  conqueror,"  we  speak 
nonsense.  Again,  when  it  is  said,  that  ^'  health  is  a  most  de- 
sirable thing,"  there  is  no  man  who  will  not  acquiesce  in  the 
position ;  which  only  means,  that  health  is  one  ot  those  things 
that  are  to  be  very  much  desired.    But  if  we  take  the  other 
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article,  and  say,  '^Health  is  the  most  desirable  thing,''  we 
change  the  position  from  truth  to  falsehood :  for  this  would 
imply,  that  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  health ;  which  is  very 
wide  of  the  truth  :  virtue  and  a  good  conscience  beinc  of  in- 
finitely greater  value.  Moreover,  if  instead  of  ^^  Man  is  bom 
to  trouble,''  we  say,  "  A  man  is  bom  to  trouble,"  there  is  no 
material  change  in  the  sense ;  only  the  former  is  more  solemn, 
perhaps  because  it  is  more  concise  :  and  here  we  may  perceive 
that  the  indefinite  article  is  sometimes  of  no  great  use.  But 
if  we  say,  '^  7%e  man  is  bora  to  trouble,"  the  maxim  is  no 
longer  general ;  some  one  particular  man  is  intimated ;  and 
they  to  whom  we  speak  may  naturally  ask.  What  man  ? — 
Sometimes  our  two  articles  do  not  differ  widely  in  signification* 
Thus,  we  may  say,  "  It  is  true,  as  the  proverb  declares,"  or 
^^  It  is  true  as  a  proverb,  or  as  a  certain  proverb  declares,  that" 
&c.  and  tlie  change  of  the  article  does  not  make  any  material 
change  in  the  sense. 

On  the  whole,  as  articles  are  by  their  nature  definitives,  tt 
follows,  of  course,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with  such  words 
as  are,  in  their  own  nature,  as  definite  as  they  may  he  ;  (the  per- 
sonal pronouns  for  instance ;)  nor  with  such  words  as,  being  un- 
definable^  cannot  praperly  be  made  othenoise ;  (as  the  interroga- 
tive pronouns ;)  but  only  with  those  words,  which,  though  in- 
definite, are  yet  capable,  by  means  of  the  article,  of  becoming  de^ 
finUe^ 

Though  the  definitions  and  uses  of  the  articles,  as  we  have 
explained  them,  are  conformable  to  those  exhibited  by  Harris, 
Lowth,  Johnson,  Beattic,  Priestly,  Blair,  Coote,  Crombie, 
and  other  respectable  grammarians,  an  ingenious  writer  on  the 
subject  strenuously  contends,  that  the  definitions  are  erroneous. 
This  critic  says,  that,  in  the  following  sentences,  ^'  A  philoso- 
phical grammar,  written  by  James  Harris,  Esquire  ;"  "  There 
was  a  man,  named  John  the  Baptist ;"  ^^  The  Lord  planted  a 
garden  eastward  in  Eden;"  the  article  a  is  not,  according  to 
our  definition  of  it,  used  in  a  vague  sense,  to  point  out  one 
single  thing  of  the  kind,  in  other  respects  indeterminate.  He 
asserts  that,  in  these  and  similar  instances,  it  is  used  in  a  de- 
terminate sense,  to  denote,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  a 
particular  book,  a  particular  man,  and  a  particular  garden. 
This  conclusion  of  our  critic  we  conceive  to  be  totally  unfound- 
ed. He  supposes  that  the  article,  in  the- examples  adduced, 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  sentences,  to  the  subsequent  and 
explanatory  parts,  as  well  as  to  those  which  precede.  But  he 
is  not  warranted  in  this  supposition.  The  real  application  of 
the  article  is  solely  to  the  words  philosophical  grammar,  man. 
and  garden ,  and  it  is  therefore  indeterminate.  The  circum- 
stances which  render  the  subjects  precise  and  definite,  are  the 
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tubsequent  explanations ;  which  certainly  do  not  alter  or  affect 
die  grammatical  nature  of  the  article. 

The  mode  of  aiding  adopted  by  this  writer  proves  too 
much,  and  therefore  nothing.  Let  us  try  its  operation  on 
otlier  parts  of  speech.  The  words  some  and  other  are  allowed 
to  be  indefinite  pronouns  ;  and  the  words  this  and  that  demon- 
strative pronounsi*  But  according  to  the  reasoning  of  our  op- 
ponent, these  pronouns  would  alter  their  established  nature  in 
such  expressions  as  the  following  :  ''  Some  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, namely,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  were  extremely 
^  cruel,  and  tyrannical  :^^  ^'  Other  men,  namely,  Charles,  James, 
and  William,  were  present :"  "  This  person,  or  some  other,  com- 
mitted the  fact :''  '^  That  man,  or  another,  was  an  accomplice." 
On  the  new  system,  the  words  some  and  other^  in  these  exam- 
ples, would  cease  to  be  indefinite  pronouns ;  and  the  words 
this  and  that  would  not  be  demonstrative ;  because  the  sub- 
jects in  the  first  are  ascertained,  and  in  the  second  rendered 
uncertain  by  the  subsequent  expressions.  It  is  unquestionably 
false  reasoning  to  conclude  that  certain  expressions  cannot  be 
of  a  definite  or  of  an  indefinite  nature,  because  it  is  possible, 
by  the  annexation  of  particular  circumstances,  to  give  them  a 
different  designation. 

With  regard  to  the  definite  article  our  critic  produces  the 
following  example  in  support  of  his  opinion  :  ^'  Be  not  afraid 
ye  beasts  of  the  field  ;"  and  relying  on  its  cflicacy,  he  inquires, 
what  particular  field  is  here  meant  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  particularity  is  as  clearly  denoted  in  this  instance  as  in 
the  following  phrases :  "  The  boar  out  of  the  wood :  Every 
beast  of  the  forest :  Fish  of  the  sea :  Beasts  of  the  earth." 
The  field,  the  wood,  the  forest,  &c.  are  used  by  way  of  con- 
tradistinction, or  to  designate  special  or  individual  objects. 
These  phrases  are,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent  with  our  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  definite  article.  Other 
modes  of  expression  are  adduced  by  our  opponent,  as  favour- 
ing his  opinion.  Such  as,  "  The  tree  bcareth  her  fruit ;  The 
Fig-tree  and  the  Vine  do  yield  their  strength :"  and  we  are  asked 
*•  What  particular  tree  ?  Does  the  article  the  point  out  the  par- 
ticular tree  or  vine  ?" — Here  too  we  think  the  reply  is  not  diffi- 
cult. The  Tree,  the  Fig-tree,  and  the  Vine,  may  be  justly 
considered  as  a  figure  of  speech,  putting  a  part  for  the  whole, 
or  as  one  species  of  things  distinguished  from  others.  We  say, 
"  The  horse  is  a  noble  animal ;"  "  The  dog  is  a  faithful  crea- 
ture :"  meaning  the  species  of  animals  called  horse  or  dog. 

♦.Whether  thtse  words  are  considorpd  r\^   ron  ctiiw  or  adic*  five*,  the  rfRfoninir  Mp'>n 
■ibeni  is  of  equal  validity. 
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This  application  of  the  definite  qrticle  comports  exactly  with 
the  definition :  it  ascertains  what  particular  thing  or  things  are 
meant. 

Though  we  think  that  the  arguments  already  advanced  are 
sufficient  to  support  our  definitions  of  the  articles,  it  may  not 
be  improper  further  to  observe,  that  after  all  which  can  be 
done  to  render  the  definitions  and  rules  of  grammar  compre- 
hensive and  accurate,  men  of  learning  and  science  know  that 
they  generally  admit  of  exceptions;  that  there  are  peculiar 
anomalies  which  belong  to  some  of  them ;  extreme  cases 
which  may  be  stated ;  and  precise  boundaries  which  cannot 
be  ascertained.  These,  in*the  hands  of  men  more  ingenious 
than  candid,  may  be  plausibly  advanced  against  any  system ; 
and  to  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  art, 
may  appear  to  be  material  imperfections,  attributable  io  an 
author's  work,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF    SUBSTANTIVES. 


Section  1. 
Of  Substantives  in  general. 

A  Substantive  or  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing 
that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notion :  as, 
Lmidon^  7nan^  virtue. 

Substantives  are  either  proper  or  common. 

Proper  names  or  substantives,  are  the  names  ap- 

5ropriated    to   individuals:    as,    George,    London, 
^hames. 

Common  names  or  substantives,  stand  for  kinds 
containing  many  sorts,  or  for  sorts  containing  many 
individuals  under  them :  as,  animal,  man,  tree,  &c. 
When  proper  names  have  an  article  annexed  to 
them,  they  are  used  as  common  names :  as,  *^  He  is 
the  Cicero  of  his  age ;  he  is  reading  the  lives  of  the 
Twelve  desars.^'^ 
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Common  namc^  may  alBO  be  used  to  signify  indi- 
viduals,  by  the  addition  of  articles  or  pronouns :  as, 
'*  The  boy  is  studious;  that  girl  is  discreet."* 

To  substantives  belong  gender,  number,  and  case; 
and  they  are  all  of  the  third  person  when  spoken  off 
and  of  the  second  when  spoken  to :  as,  ^^  Blessings 
attend  us  on  every  side;  be  grateful^  children  of 
men !''  that  is,  ye  children  of  men. 

Section  2* 
Of  Gender. 

Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns  with  regard  to 
sex.  There  are  three  genders,  the  BfAscvLiNE,  the 
FEMININE,  and  the  neuter. 

The  Masculine  Gender  denotes  animals  of  the 
male  kind :  as,  a  man,  a  horse,  a  bull. 

The  Feminine  Gender  signifies  animals  of  the 
female  kind :  as,  a  woman,  a  duck,  a  hen. 

The  Neuter  Gender  denotes  objects  which  are 
neither  males  nor  females :  as,  a  field,  a  house,  a 
garden. 

Some  Substantives,  naturally  neuter,  are,  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  converted  into  the  masculine  or 
femiinne  gender:  as,  when  we  say  of  the  sun,  he  is 
setting ;  and  of  a  ship,  she  sails  well. 

Figuratively,  in  the  English  tongue,  we  commonly  give 
the  masculine  gender  to  nouns  which  are  conspicuous  for  the 
attributes  of  imparting  or  communicating,  and  which  are  by 
nature  strong  and  efficacious.  Those,  again,  are  made  femi- 
nine, which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  containing,  or 
bringing  forth,  or  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful  or  amiable. 
Upon  these  principles,  the  sun  is  said  to  be  masculine ;  and 
the  moon,  being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  light,  to  be  femi- 
nine. The  earth  is  generally  feminine.  A  ship,  a  country, 
a  city,  &c.  are  likewise  made  feminine,  being  receivers  or 
containers.  Time  is  always  masculine,  on  account  of  its 
mighty  efficacy.     Virtue  is  feminine  from  its  beauty,  and  its 

*  Nouns  may  eImo  be  dividod  into  the  fullowinp^  classM :  CoUerlive  nouns,  or  noun^  of 
mu1tiiud<> :  a!«,  the  people,  the  parliunient,  the  unii\  :  Aitf^tract  nouMii,  or  the  nameH  of 
(Iuahti«fS  ab.Mtractecl  from  lh»  ir  suN-tnnces ;  as,  knowledge,  goodness,  whiten*****:  I'fr^ 
"tfi  QT participial  uounn :  as,  b<?*j:inning:,  reading,  writing^. 
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being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  and  the  church,  are  gene-* 
rally  put  in  the  feminine  gender.  There  appears  to  be  a  ra- 
tional foundation  for  these  figurative  distinctions,  though  they 
have  not  been  adopted  in  all  countries.  Many  of  the  sub- 
stances, which,  in  one  language,  have  masculine  names,  have, 
in  others,  names  that  are  feminine. 

Greek  and  Latin,  and  many  of  the  modem  tongues,  have 
nouns,  some  masculine,  some  feminine,  which  denote  sub- 
stances where  sex  never  had  existence.  Nay,  some  languages 
are  so  particularly  defective  in  this  respect,  as  to  class  every 
object,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate,  under  either  the  mascu- 
line or  the  feminine  gender,  as  they  have  no  neuter  eender 
for  those  which  are  of  neither  sex.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  But  the  English, 
gtrictly  following  the  order  of  nature,  puts  every  noun  which 
denotes  a  male  animal,  and  no  other,  in  the  masculine  gender ; 
every  name  of  a  female  animal,  in  the  feminine  ;  and  every 
animal  whose  sex  is  not  obvious,  or  known,  as  well  as  every 
inanimate  object  whatever,  in  the  neiUer  gender.  And  this 
gives  our  language  a  superior  advantage  to  most  others,  in 
the '  poetical  and  rhetorical  style :  for  when  nouns  naturally 
neuter,  are  converted  into  masculine  and  feminine,  the  per- 
sonification is  mQre  distinctly,  and  more  forcibly  marked. 

The  English  language  has  three  methods  of  distinguishing 

the  sex,  viz. 


Male. 

Bachelor. 

Boar. 

Boy. 

Brother. 

Buck. 

Bull. 

Bullock  or 

Steer. 

Cock. 

King. 

Lad. 

Lord. 

Man. 

Master. 

Milter. 

Nephew. 

Rim. 


\ 


Bj  different  words :  as. 
Female.  Male. 

Maid.  Dog* 

Sow.  Drake. 

Girl.  Earl. 

Sister.  Father. 

Doe.  Friar. 

Cow.  Gander. 

Hart. 

Horse. 

Husband. 


Heifer. 

Hen. 

Queen. 

Lass. 

Lady. 

Woman. 

Mistress. 

Spawncr. 

Niece. 

Ewe. 


Singer. 

Sloven. 

Son. 

Stag. 

Uncle. 

Wizard. 


Female. 

Bitch. 

Duck. 

Countess. 

Mother. 

Nun. 

Goose. 

Roe. 

Mare. 

Wife. 
(  Songstress  or 
\  Singer. 

Slut. 

Daughter. 

Hind. 

Aunt. 

Witck 
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Male. 

Abbot. 

Actor. 

AdmiDistrator. 

Adulterer. 

Ambassador. 

Arbiter. 

Baron. 

BrideCToom. 

Benefactor. 

Caterer. 

Cbaoter. 

Conductor. 

Count. 

Deacon. 

Duke. 

Elector. 

Emperor. 

Enchanter. 

Executor. 

Governor. 

Heir. 

Hero. 

Hunter. 

Host. 


2.  Bj  a  difference 
Female. 

Abbess. 

Actress. 

Administratrix. 

Adultress. 

Ambassadress. 

Arbi  tress. 

Baroness. 

Bride. 

Benefactress. 

Cateress. 

Chan  tress. 

Conductress. 

Countess. 

Deaconess. 

Duchess. 

Electress. 

Empress. 

Enchantress. 

Executrix. 

Governess. 

Heiress. 

Heroine. 

Huntress. 

Hostess. 


of  tenniiiation : 
Male. 

Jew. 

Landgrave* 

Lion. 

Marquis. 

Major. 

Patron. 

Peer. 

Poet. 

Priest. 

Prince. 

Prior. 

Prophet. 

Protector. 

Shepherd. 

Songster. 

Sorcerer. 

Sultan. 

Tiger. 

Traitor. 

Tutor. 

Viscount. 

Votary. 

Widower. 


as, 


Female. 

Jewess. 

Landgravine* 

Lioness. 

Marchioness. 

Mayoress. 

Patroness. 

Peeress. 

Poetess. 

Priestess. 

Princess. 

Prioress. 

Prophetess. 

Protectress. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. 

Sorceress. 
^  Sultaness. 
(  Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 


2.  Bj  a  oooD,  proDOUD,  or  adjective,  hein^  prefixed  to  the 

substantive 


A  cock-sparrow. 
A  man-servant. 
A  he-goat. 
A  he-bear. 
A  male  child. 
Male  descendants. 


as. 


A  hen-sparrow. 
A  maid-servant. 
A  she -goat. 
A  she-bear. 
A  female  child. 
Female  descendants. 


It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  same  noun  is  either  mascu* 
line  or  feminine.  The  words  parent,  child^  cousin^  friend^ 
neighbour^  servant^  and  several  others,  are  used  indifferently 
for  males  or  females.  These  words  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  denote  a  distinct  species  of  gender,  as  some  writers  on  En- 
glish grammar  have  asserted,  and  who  denominate  them  the 
common  gender.  'There  is  no  such  gender  belonging  to  the 
language.  The  business  of  parsing  can  be  efTectually  per- 
formed, witbout  having  recourse  to  a  common  gender.  Thus, 
we  may  sa^;  Parents  n  a  noun  of  the  masculine  and  feminine 
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gender ;  Parent^  if  doubtful,  is  of  the  masculine  or  feminine 
gender ;  and  Parent^  if  the  gender  is  known  by  the  construe* 
tion,  is  of  the  gender  so  ascertained* 

Nouns  with  variable  terminations  contribute  to  conciseness 
and  perspicuity  of  expression.  We  have  only  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  to  make  us  feel  our  want :  for  when  we  say  of  a 
woman,  she  is  a  philosopher,  an  astronomer,  a  builder,  a  wea- 
ver, we  perceive  an  impropriety  in  the  termination,  which  we 
cannot  avoid ;  but  we  can  say,  that  she  is  a  botanist,  a  student, 
a  witness,  a  scholar,  an  orphan,  a  companion,  because  these 
terminations  have  not  annexed  to  them  the  notion  of  sex. 


Section  3. 
Of  Nrpnher. 

Number  is  the  consideration  of  an  object,  as  one 
or  more. 

Substantives  are  of  two  numbers,  the  singular  and 
the  plural. 

The  singular  number  expresses  but  one  object:  as, 
a  chair,  a  table. 

The  plural  number  signifies  more  objects  than  one: 
as,  chairs,  tables. 

Some  nouns,  from  the  nature  of  the  things  which 
they  express,  are  used  only  in  the  singular  form :  as, 
whtet,  pitch,  gold,  sloth,  pride,  &c. ;  others,  only  in 
the  plural  form :  as,  bellows,  scissors,  ashes,  riches, 
&c. 

Some  words  are  the  same  in  both  numbers :  as, 
deer,  sheep,  swine,  &c. 

The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  formed 
by  adding  s  to  the  singular :  as,  dove,  doves ;  face, 
faces;  thought,  thoughts.  But  when  the  substan- 
tive singular  ends  in  x^  ch^  soft,  sh^  ss^  or  ^,  we  add 
es  in  the  plural :  as,  box,  boxes ;  church,  churches ; 
lash,  lashes ;  kiss*  kisses,  rebus,  rebuses.  If  the  sin- 
gular ends  in  ch  hard,  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding 
s :  as,  monarch,  monarchs ;  distich^  distichs. 

Nouns  which  end  in  o  have  sometimes  es  addibd,  to  form 
the  plural :  as,  cargo,  echo,  hero,  negro,  maoife^,  potato, 
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volcano,  wo :  and  sometimes  only  s  ;  as,  folio,  nuncio,  puncti- 
lio, seraglio. 

Nouns  ending  in  /,  or  /«,  are  rendered  plural  by  tlie 
change  of  those  terminations  into  ves  :  as,  loaf,  loaves  ;  half, 
halves ;  wife,  wives  ;  except  grief,  relief,  reproof,  and  several 
others  which  form  the  plural  by  the  addition  of  s.  Those 
which  end  in  ff,  have  the  regular  plural :  as,  ruff,  rufis ;  ex- 
cept, staff,  staves. 

Nouns  which  have  y  in  the  singular,  with  no  other  vowel  in 
the  same  syllable,  change  it  into  ies  in  the  plural :  as,  beauty, 
beauties  ;  fly,  flies.  But  the  y  is  not  changed,  when  there  is 
another  vowel  in  the  syllable :  as,  key,  keys,  delay,  delays  5 
attorney,  attorneys. 

Some  nouns  become  plural  by  changing  the  a  of  the  singu- 
lar into  e  :  as,  man,  men  ;  woman,  women  ;  alderman,  alder- 
men. The  words,  ox  and  child,  form  oxen  and  children ; 
brother,  makes  cither  brothers,  or  brethren.  Sometimes  the 
diphthong  00  is  changed  into  ee  in  the  plural :  as,  foot,  feet ; 
goose,  geese  ;  tooth,  teeth.  Louse  and  mouse,  make  lice  and 
mice.  Penny,  makes  pence;  or  pennies,  when  the  coin  is 
meant ;  die,  dice,  (for  play;)  die,  dies,  (for  coining.) 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  all  names  of  things  measured  or 
weighed,  have  no  plural ;  for  in  them  not  number,  but  quan- 
tity is  regarded :  as,  wool,  wine,  oil.  When  we  speak,  how- 
ever, of  different  kinds,  we  use  the  plural :  as,  the  coarser 
wools,  the  richer  wines,  the  finer  oils. 

It  is  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  the  practice  of  the  generality 
of  correct  writers,  to  construe  the  following  words  as  plural 
nouns :  paijis,  riches,  alm^ :  and  also,  mathematics,  metaphysics^ 
politics f  ethics,  optics,  pneumatics,  with  other  similar  names  of 
sciences. 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  the  adjective  much  is  sometimes  a 
term  of  number,  as  well  as  of  quantity.  This  may  account 
for  the  instances  we  meet  with  of  its  associating  with  pains  as 
a  plural  noun  :  as,  "  much  pains."  The  connexion,  however, 
is  not  to  be  recommended. 

The  word  nezos  is  now  almost  universally  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  singular  number. 

The  noun  means  is  used  both  in  the  singular  and  (be  plural 
number. 

"  As  a  general  rule  for  the  use  of  it,  as  either  singular  or  plu- 
ral, it  might  (as  Dr.  Crombie  justly  observes)  render  the  construc- 
tion less  vague,  and  the  expression  therefore  less  ambiguous, 
were  we  to  employ  it  as  singular  when  the  mediation  or  instru- 
mentality of  one  thing  is  implied  ;  and,  as  plural,  when  two  or 
more  mediating  causes  are  referred  to.  '  1  Ic  was  careful  to  ol>- 
f?erve  what  means  were  employed  by  his  adversaries,  to  coun- 
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teract  his  schemes*'  Here  means  is  properly  joined  witli  u, 
plural  verb,  several  methods  of  counteraction  being  signified* 
*  The  king  consented ;  and,  by  this  means  all  hope  of  success 
was  lost.'  Here  only  one  mediating  circumstance  is  implied ; 
and  the  noun  is  therefore  used  as  singular.    See  page  164. 

The  foUowiog  words,  which  hare  been  adopted  from  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
Taogoages,  are  thus  distinguished  with  respect  to  oumber. 


SiDgalar. 

Chemb. 
Seraph. 
Antitnesis. 
Automaton. 
Basis, 
Crisis. 
Criterion. 
Diaeresis. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Hypothesis. 
Metamor- 
phosis. 
Genus. 

Index. 

Lamina. 

Medium. 

Magus. 


Plum]. 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim. 

Antitheses. 

Automata. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Diaereses. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 

Hypotheses. 
{  Metamor- 
(     phoses. 

Genera. 
(  Indices  or 
\  Indexes.* 

Laminae. 

Media. 
.  Magi. 


Singular. 

Phoenomenon. 

Appendix 

Arcanum. 

Axis. 

Calx. 

Datum. 

Effluvium. 

Encomium. 

Erratum. 
Genius. 
Memoran- 
dum. 
Radius. 
Stamen. 
Stratum. 
Vortex. 


Phiral. 

Phoenomena* 

Appendices  or 

Appendixes. 

Arcana. 

Axes. 

Calces. 

Data. 

Effluvia. 

Encomia  or 

Encomiums. 

Errata. 

Genii.t 

Memoranda  or 

Memorandums, 

Radii. 

Stamina. 

Strata. 

Vortices. 


Some  words  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  are  con- 
fined to  the  plural  number :  as,  antipodes,  credenda,  literati, 
minutiae. 

The  following  nouns  being,  in  Latin,  both  singular  and  plu- 
ral, are  used  in  the  same  manner,  when  adopted  into  our 
tongue  :  hiatus,  apparatus,  series,  species. 


*  /futizef,  when  it  signifies  pointers,  or  Tables  of  contenti ;  Indices,  when  roferrin 
to  Algebraic  miantities. 
I  Genii,  vnen  denoting^  serial  spirits :  GnUnsfS,  when  signifying  persons  of  ^n\»< 
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Section  4. 


Of  Case. 


In  English,  substantives  have  three  cases,  the 
nominative,  the  possessive,  and  the  objective.* 

The  nominative  case  simply  expresses  the  name 
of  a  thing,  or  the  subject  of  the  verb:  as,  "The  boy 
plays ;"  "  The  girls  learn." 

The  possessive  case  expresses  the  relation  of  pro- 

{>erty  or  possession ;  and  has  an  apostrophe  with  the 
etter  s  coming  after  it :  as,  "  The  scholar's  duty ;" 
"  My  father's  house." 

When  the  plural  ends  in  ;,  the  others  is  omitted, 
but  the  apostrophe  is  retained:  as,  "On  eagles' 
wings;"  "The  drapers' company."t 

Sometimes  also,  when  the  singular  terminates  in 
ss^  the  apostrophic  s  is  not  added :  as,  "  For  good- 
ness' sake;"  "  For  righteousness'  sake." 

The  objective  case  expresses  the  object  of  an  ac- 
tion, or  of  a  relation ;  and  generally  follows  a  verb 
active,  or  a  proposition :  as,  "  John  assists  Charles ;" 
"  They  live  in  London." 

English  substantives  are  declined  in  the  following  manner. 

Singular.  Plural. 

JVominative  Case.         A  mother.         Mothers. 
Possessive  Case.  A  mother's.      Mothers'. 

Objtctwe  Case.  A  mother.        Mothers. 

JSTominative  Case.        The  man.         The  men. 
Possessive  Case.  The  man's.      The  men's. 

Objective  Case.  The  man.        The  men. 

*  The  pooessive  is  sometimes  called  the  geaitivc   case ;   and  the  objective,  the 
accusative. 

f  •*  As  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  genitive  plural  markod  by  apostrophe,  we  nrcd 
onlj  recur  to  a  f«w  common  phrases. 

All  the  ships  masts  were  blown  away. 
AH  the  tr<.»cs  Icav<»8  were  bimvn  oiT. 
In  these,  and  similar  phraser  it  is  only  the  apostrophe,  placed  before  or  after  t)t<^ 
y.  (hat  dct<>rmine8  thu  *ships  and  trees  to  be  either  singular  or  plural." 

Wai  kfr's  uulUnrs  of  Enfffiyh  (immrfipy* 
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The  English  language,  to  express  different  connexions  and 
relations  of  one  thing  to  another,  uses,  for  the  most  part,  pre- 
positions. The  Greek  and  Latin  among  the  ancient,  and 
some  too  among  the  modem  languages,  as,  the  German, 
vary  the  termination  or  ending  of  the  substantive,  to  answer 
the  same  purpose :  an  example  of  which,  in  the  Latin,  is  in- 
serted, as  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  use  of  cases,  viz. 


Nominative. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

.Accusative. 

Vocative. 

Ablative. 


Nominative. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

.Accusative. 

Vocative. 

Ablative, 


Singular. 
DOMINUS, 

Domini, 

Domino, 

DOMINUX, 
DOMINE, 

Domino, 

Plural. 

Domini, 

DoMINORUAf, 

DOMINIS, 

DOMINOS, 

Domini, 

DosiiNis, 


A  Lord. 

Lord's,  of  a  Lord. 

To  a  Lord. 

A  Lord. 

O  Lord. 

By  a  Lord. 

Lords. 

Lords',  of  Lord^. 

To  Lords. 

Lords. 

O  Lords. 

By  Lords. 


Some  writers  think,  that  the  relations  signified  by  the  ad- 
dition of  articles  and  prepositions  to  the  noun,  may  properly 
be  denominated  cases,  in  English ;  and  that,  on  this  principle, 
there  are,  in  our  language,  as  many  cases  as  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
But  to  this  mode  ol  forming  cases  for  our  substantives,  there 
are  strong  objections.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  formal  and 
useless  arrangement  of  nouns,  articles,  and  prepositions.  If 
an  arrangement  of  this  ilature  were  to  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting cases,  the  English  language  would  have  a  much  greater 
number  of  them,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues :  for,  as 
every  preposition  has  its  distinct  meaning  and  effect,  every 
combination  of  a  preposition  and  article  with  the  noun,  would 
form  a  difierent  relation,  and  would  constitute  a  distinct  case. 
This  would  encumber  our  language  with  many  new  terms, 
and  a  heavy  and  useless  load  of  distinctions.* 

On  the  principle  of  imitating  other  languages  in  names  and 
forms,  witnout  a  correspondence  in  nature  and  idiom,  we 
might  adopt  a  number  of  declensions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
cases,  for  EngUsh  substantives.     Thus,  five  or  six  declensions, 

*  "  If  cases  are  to  be  distiDguiiihed  by  the  diffisreot  significations  of  the  noun, 
or  bv  the  difierent  relations  it  may  bear  to  the  goTcming;  word,  then  we  have  in 
oar  language  as  many  cases  almost,  as  there  are  prepositions ;  and,  above  a  man, 
beneath  a  man,  beyond  a  man,  round  about  a  man,  within  a  man,  without  a 
man,  &c.  shuli  l>c  case*,  as  well  as,  of  a  man,  to  a  man,  and  with  a  man.** 

Dr.  Benftie 
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distinguished  according  to  the  various  modes  of  forming  the 
plural  of  substantives,  with  at  least  half  a  dozen  cases  to  each 
declension,  would  furnish  a  complete  arrangement  of  English 
nouns,  in  all  their  trappings.  See  on  this  subject  the  fifth  and 
ninth  sections  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Etymology. 

But  though  this  variety  of  cases  does  not  at  all  correspond 
with  the  idiom  of  our  language,  there  seems  to  be  great  pro- 
priety in  admitting  a  case  in  English  substantives,  which  shall 
serve  to  denote  the  objects  of  active  verbs  and  of  prepositions ; 
and  which  is,  therefore,  properly  termed  the  objective  casem 
The  general  idea  of  case,  doubtless,  has  a  reference  to  the 
termination  of  the  noun :  but  there  are  many  instances,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  the  nomiuative  and  accusative 
cases  have  precisely  the  same  form,  and  are  distinguished  only 
by  the  relation  they  bear  to  other  words  in  the  sentence.  We 
are  therefore  warranted  by  analogy,  in  applying  this  principle 
to  our  own  language,  as  far  as  utility,  and  the  idiom  of  it,  will 
admit.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  in  English,  a  noun  govenicd  by 
an  active  verb,  or  a  preposition,  is  very  differently  circum- 
stanced, from  a  noun  in  the  nominative,  or  in  the  possc*ssive 
case ;  and  that  a  comprehensive  case,  correspondent  to  that 
difference,  must  be  useful  and  proper.  The  business  of  parsing, 
and  of  showing  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  words,  will 
be  most  conveniently  accomplished,  by  the  adoption  of  such 
a  case ;  and  the  irregularity  of  having  our  nouns  sometimes 
placed  in  a  situation,  in  which  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
any  case  at  all,  will  be  avoided. 

The  author  of  this  work  long  doubted  the  propriety,  of  as- 
signing to  English  substantives  an  objective  case :  but  a  re- 
newed, critical  examination  of  the  subject ;  an  examination  to 
which  he  was  prompted  by  the  extensive  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  grammar,  has  produced  in  his  mind  a  full  per- 
suasion, that  the  nouns  of  our  language  are  entitled  to  thi<^ 
comprehensive  objective  case. 


When  the  thing  to  which  another  is  said  to  belong,  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  circumlocution,  or  by  many  terms,  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case  is  commonly  added  to  the  last  term  :  as,  ^^  The 
king  of  Great  Britain's  dominions.'' 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  two  nouns  in  the  possessive  case, 
immediately  succeed  each  other,  in  the  following  form  :  "My 
friend's  wife's  sister ;"  a  sense  which  would  be  better  expressed 
by  saying,  "the  sister  of  my  friend's  wife ;"  or,  "  My  friend's 
sister  in  law."     Some  grammarians  say,  that  in  each  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  phrases,  viz.  ^^  A  book  of  mj  brother^s,''  ^^  a  senrant 
of  the  queen^s,"  ^^  A  soldier  of  the  king^s,''  there  are  two 
genitive  cases;  the  first  phrase  implying,  '^one  of  the  books 
of  my  brother,^'  the  next,  ^'  one  of  the  servants  of  the  queen  ;^' 
and  the  last, ''  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  king.''  But  as  the 
preposition  governs  the  objective  case  ;  and  as  there  are  not, 
in  each  of  these  sentences,  two  apostrophes  with  the  letter  s 
coming  after  them,  we  cannot  with  propriety  say  that  there 
are  two  genitive  cases. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  APJECTIVES. 


Section  I. 
Of  the  nature  of  adjectives^  and  the  degrees  of  comparison. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive,  to 
express  its  quality :  as,  "  An  industrious  man ;"  "  A 
virtuous  woman ;"  A  benevolent  mind." 

In  English,  the  adjective  is  not  varied  on  account 
of  gender,  number,  or  case.  Thus  wq  say,  "A 
careless  boy ;  careless  girls." 

The  only  variation  which  it  admits,  is  that  of  the 
degrees  of  comparison. 

There  are  commonly  reckoned  three  degrees  of 
comparison ;  the  positive,  the  compakative,  and  the 

SUPERLATIVE. 

Grammarians  have  generally  enumerated  those  three  de- 
grees of  comparison ;  but  the  first  of  them  has  been  thought 
by  some  writers,  to  be,  improperly,  termed  a  degree  of  com- 
parison ;  as  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  simple  form 
of  the  adjective,  and  not  to  imply  either  comparison  or  de- 
gree. This  opinion  may  be  welt  founded,  unless  the  adjective 
be  supposed  to  imply  comparison  or  degree,  by  containing  a 
secret  or  general  reference  to  other  things  :  as,  when  we  say. 
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^^he  is  a  tall  man,^'  '^  this  is  a/tftr  day,^'  we  make  some  refer* 
ence  to  the  ordinary  size  of  men,  and  to  different  weather. 

The  Positive  State  expresses  the  quality  of  an 
object,  without  any  increase  or  diminution:  as, 
good,  wise,  great 

The  Comparative  Degree  increases  or  lessens  the 
positive  in  signification :  as,  wiser,  greater,  less  wise. 

The  Superlative  Degree  increases  or  lessens  the 
positive  to  the  highest  or  lowest  degree :  as,  wisest, 
greatest,  least  wise. 

The  simple  word,  or  positive,  becomes  the  com- 
parative, by  adding  r  or  er  ;  and  the  superlative,  by 
adding  st  or  est^  to  the  end  of  it:  as,  wise,  wiser, 
wisest ;  great,  greater,  greatest.  And  the  adverbs 
more  and  mosi^  placed  before  the  adjective,  have  the 
same  effect :  as,  wise,  more  wise,  most  wise. 

The  termination  ish  may  be  accounted  in  some  sort  a  de- 
gree of  comparison,  by  which  the  signification  is  diminished 
below  the  positive :  as,  blacky  blackuh,  or  tending  to  black- 
ness ;  salij  saltish^  or  having  a  little  taste  of  salt. 

The  word  ra/Aer  is  very  properly  used  to  express  a  small 
degree  or  excess  of  a  quality  :  as,  ^^  she  is  father  profuse  in 
her  expenses.^' 

Monosyllables,  for  the  most  part,  are  compared  by  er  and 
est;  and  dissyllables  by  more  and  most:  as,  mild,  milder, 
mildest ;  frugal,  more  frugal,  most  frugal.  Dissyllables  end* 
ing  in  y ;  as,  happy,  lovely ;  and  in  U  after  a  mute,  as  able, 
ample;  or  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as,  discreet,  polite; 
easily  admit  of  er  and  est :  as,  happier,  happiest ;  abler, 
ablest ;  politer,  politest.  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables 
hardly  ever  admit  of  those  terminations. 

In  some  words  the  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  the  ad* 
verb  most  to  the  end  of  them :  as,  nethermost,  uttermost  or 
utmost ;  undermost,  uppermost,  foremost. 

In  English,  as  in  most  languages,  there  are  some  words  of 
very  common  use,  (in  which  the  caprice  of  custom  is  apt  to 
get  the  better  of  analogy,)  that  are  irregular  in  this  respect : 
as,  ^^  good,  better,  best ;  bad,  worse,  worst ;  little,  less,  least ; 
much  or  many,  more,  most ;  near,  nearer,  nearest  or  next ; 
late,  later,  latest  or  last;  old,  older  or  elder,  oldest  or  ekU 
est ;"  and  a  few  others. 

An  adjective  put  without  a  sul>stantive,  with  the  definite  ar- 
Hrle  before  it,  becomes  a  substantive  in  sense  and  nieanini:. 
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and  is  written  as  a  substantive :  as,  ^'  Providence  rewards  the 
goodj  and  punishes  the  bad.^^ 

Various  nouns  placed  before  other  nouns  assume  the  na- 
ture of  adjectives  :  as,  sea  fish,  wine  vessel,  corn  field,  mea- 
dow ground,  &c. 

Numeral  adjectives  are  either  cardinal,  or  ordinal :  car- 
dinal, as  one,  two,  three,  &c.t  ordinal,  as  first,  second,  third, 
&c. 


Section  2, 

Remarks  on  (he  subject  of  Comparison* 

Ip  we  consider  the  subject  of  comparison  attentively,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  degrees  of  it  are  infinite  in  number,  or 
at  least  indefinite.  The  following  instances  will  illustrate  this 
position. — A  mountain  is  larger  than  a  mite ; — by  how  many 
degrees  ?  How  much  bigger  is  the  earth  than  a  grain  of  sand  ? 
By  how  many  degrees  was  Socrates  wiser  than  Alcibiades  ;  or 
by  how  many  is  snow  whiter  than  this  paper  ?  It  is  plain,  that 
to  these,  and  many  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature,  no  de- 
finite  answers  can  be  returned. 

In  quantities,  however,  that  may  be  exactly  measured,  the 
degrees  of  excess  may  be  exactly  ascertained.  A  foot  is  just 
twelve  times  as  long  as  an  inch;  and  an  hour  is  sixty  times 
the  length  of  a  minute.  But  in  regard  to  qualities^  and  to 
those  quantities  which  cannot.be  measured  exactly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  degrees  may  be  comprehended  in 
the  comparative  excess. 

But  though  these  degrees  are  infinite  or  indefinite  in  fact, 
they  cannot  be  so  in  language  :  it  is  not  possible  to  accommo- 
date our  speech  to  such  numberless  gradations  *,  nor  would  it 
be  convenient,  if  language  were  to  express  many  of  them. 
In  regard  to  unmeasured  quantities  and  qualities,  the  degrees 
of  more  and  less,  (besides  those  marked  above,)  may  be  ex- 
pressed intelligibly,  at  least,  if  not  accurately,  by  certain  ad- 
verbs, or  words  of  like  import :  as,  "  virtue  is  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  riches ;''  "  Socrates  was  miAch  wiser  than  Alcibia- 
des ;"'"  Snow  is  a  great  deal  whiter  than  this  paper ;"  "  The 
tide  is  considerably  higher  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday ;" 
"  Epaminondas  was  by  far  the  most  accomplished  of  the  The- 
bans  ;"  "  The  evening  star  is  a  very  splendid  object,  but  the 
sun  is  incomparably  more  splendid ;''  «'  The  Deity  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  greatest  of  his  creatures."  The  inaccuracy 
of  these,  and  the  like  expressions,  is  not  a  material  incon- 
venience ;   and,  if  tt  were,  it  is  unavoidable :   for  human 
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speech  can  only  express  human  thought ;  and  where  thought 
is  necessarily  inaccurate,  langua^  must  be  so  too. 

When  the  word  very^  exceedingly^  or  any  other  of  similar 
import,  is  put  before  the  positive,  it  is  called  by  some  writen 
the  superlative  of  eminence,  to  distinguish  it  m>m  the  other 
supeirlative,  which  has  been  already  mentiohed,  and  is  called 
the  superlative  of  comparison.  Thus  very  eloquent,  is  termed 
the  superlative  of  eminence ;  most  eloquent^  the  superlative  of 
comparison.  In  the  superlative  of  eminence,  something  of 
comparison  is,  however,  remotely,  or  indirectly  intimated ;  for 
we  cannot  reasonably  call  a  man  very  eloquent,  without  cooi* 
paring  his  eloquence  with  the  eloquence  of  other  men. 

The  comparative  may  be  so  employed,  as  to  express  the 
same  pre-eminence  or  inferiority  as  the  superlative.  Tbiit| 
the  sentence, ''  Of  all  acquirements,  virtue  is  the  most  valuo' 
ble,^^  conveys  the  same  sentiment  as  the  following :  ^^  Virtue 
is  more  valuable  than  every  other  acquirement." 

When  wo  properly  use  the  comparative  degree,  the  objects 
compared  are  set  in  direct  opposition,  and  the  one  is  not  consi- 
dered as  a  part  of  the  other,  or  as  comprehended  under  it. 
If  I  say,  ^'  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  the  Romans,''  I 
speak  absurdly ;  because  it  is  well  known,  that  of  the  class  of 
men  expressed  by  the  word  Romans,  Cicero  was  one.  But 
when  I  assert  that  "  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
other  Romans,  or  th^n  any  other  Roman  ;"  1  do  not  speak  ab- 
surdly ;  for  though  the  persons  spoken  of  were  all  of  Uie  same 
class  or  city,  yet  Cicero  is  here  set  in  contradistinction  to  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  not  considered  as  one  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  is  compared. — Moreover,  if  the  Psalm- 
ist had  said,  '^  I  am  the  wisest  of  my  teachers,"  the  phrase 
would  have  been  improper,  because  it  would  imply  tnat  he 
was  one  of  his  teachers.  But  when  he  says,  ^^  1  am  vriser 
tbah  my  teachers,"  he  does  not  consider  himself  as  one  of 
them,  but  places  himself  in  contradistinction  to  them.  So 
also,  in  the  expression,  '^  Eve  was  the  fairest  of  her  daugh- 
ters," the  same  species  of  impropriety  is  manifest ;  since  the 
phrase  supposes,  that  Eve  was  one  of  her  own  daughters. — 
Again,  in  the  sentence,  ^'  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  men," 
Solomon  is  compared  with  a  kind  of  beings,  of  whom  he  him- 
self was  one,  and  therefore  the  superlative  is  used.  But  the 
expression,  '^  Solomon  was  of  all  men  the  wiser,"  is  not 
sense  :  because  the  use  of  the  comparative  would  imply,  that 
Solomon  was  set  in  opposition  to  mankind  \  which  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  he  is  expressly  considered  as  one  of 
the  species. 

As  there  are  some  qualities  wliich  admit  of  comparison,  so 
there  are  others  which  admit  of  none.    Such,  for  example, 

Vol.  I.  G 
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are  those  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies  arising  from  their 
figure  :  as  when  we  say,  ^^  A  circular  table  ;  a  quadrangular 
court ;  a  conical  piece  of  metal,'^  &c*  The  reason  is,  that  a 
million  of  things  participating  the  same  figure,  participate  it 
equally,  if  they  do  it  at  all.  To  say,  therefore,  that  while 
A.  and  B  are  both  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  less  quadrangular 
than  B,  is  absurd.  The  same  holds. true  in  all  attributives 
denoting  definite  quantities^  of  whatever  nature.  Thus  the 
two-foot  rule  C  capnot  be  more  a  two-foot  rule,  than  any  other 
of  the  same  length.  For  as  there  can  be  no  comparison 
without  vntensian  or  remission^  and  as  there  can  be  no  inten- 
sion or  remission  in  things  alwws  definite,  these  attributives 
can  admit  of  no  comparison.  By  the  same  method  of  rea- 
soning, we  discover  the  cause  why  no  substantive  is  susceptible 
of  these  degrees  of  comparison.  A  mountain  cannot  be  said 
more  to  be,  or  to  exist,  than  a  molehill ;  but  the  more  or  less 
must  be  sought  for  in  their  qualities. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF    PRONOUNS.       :• 


A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noon,  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  word ; 
€LS, "  The  man  is  happy ;  he  is  benevolent ;  he  is  use- 
ful.''* 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns,  viz.  the  per- 
sonal, the  RELATIVE,  and  the  adjective  pronouns. 

Section  1. 
Of  the  PersDnal  Pronouns. 

There  are  five  Personal  Pronpuns,  viz,  /,  thou^  Af, 
she^  it ;  with  their  plurals,  we,  ye,  or  you,  they. 

*  The  pronoan  i»  also  used  to  repre«ent  an  adjective,  a  sentence,  a  part  of  a  ten- 
tence,  ana  sometimes  even  a  series  of  propo:^itions ;  as,  "  Tbey  supposed  him  to  be 
tnnocent,  which  he  certainly  was  not.**    "  His  friend  bore  the  abate  very  patiently  ; 
tditcA  served  to  increase  his  radeness  ;  it  prodaced,  at  Icnj^h,  contempt  and  io^^o 
Icncc.*'  N 
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Personal  Pronouns  admit  of  person,  number,  gen- 
der and  case. 

The  penooi  of  pronouns  are  three  in  each  noonber,  viz. 


,  or  iV,  is  the  third  person 

fFe,  is  the  first  person  ^ 

Fc'Or  uou^  is  the  second  person  >  Plural. 

They,  is  the  third  persion  S 


They. 

This  account  of  persons  will  be  very  intelligible,  when  we 
reflect,  that  there  are  three  persons  who  may  be  the  subject 
of  any  discourse :  first,  the  person  who  speaks,  may  speak  of 
himself;  secondly,  be  may  speak  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself;  thirdly,  lie  may  speak  of  some  other  per- 
son: and  as  the  speakers,  the  persons  spoken  to,  and  the 
other  persons  spoken  of,  may  be  many,  so  each  of  these  per- 
sons must  have  the  plural  number. 

The  nunjbers  of  pronouns,  like  those  of  substan- 
tives, are  two,  the  singular  and  the  plural :  as,  /,  thou, 
he  ;  we,  ye  or  you,  they. 

Gender  has  respect  only  to  the  third  person  singu- 
lar of  the  pronouns,  he,  she,  it.  He  is  masculine ; 
she  is  feminine ;  it  is  neuter. 

The  persons  speaking  and  spoken  to,  being  at  the  same 
time  the  subjects  of  the  discourse,  are  supposed  to  be  present ; 
from  which,  and  other  circumstances,  tneir  sex  is  commonly 
known,  and  needs  not  to  be  marked  by  a  distinction  of  gender 
in  the  pronouns :  but  the  third  person  or  thing  spoken  of, 
bein^  absent,  and  in  many  respects  unknown,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  maiked  by  a  distinction  of  gender ;  at  least, 
when  some  particular  person  or  thing  is  spoken  of,  that  ought 
to  be  more  distinctly  marked :  accordingly,  the  pronoun  sm- 
gular  of  the  third  person  has  the  three  genders,  Ae,  she^  it. 

Pronouns  have  three  cases  5  the  nominative,  the 
possessive,  and  the  objective. 

The  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  has,  in  general,  a  form  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  nominative,  or  the  possessive  case. 
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Penoo. 

First. 


TIm  penooal  pipooaiii  are  tbtis  declined 


Second. 


Third. 
Mas. 

Third, 
fefn. 

Tkmd. 

JYcuter. 


Case. 

JYom. 

Poss. 

Obf. 

Jfrnu 

Poss. 

JYom. 

Poss. 

Obj. 

JVom. 

Poss. 

Oly. 

JYom. 

Poss. 

Obj, 


Sinrnlar. 

L 

Mine. 

Me. 

Thou. 

Thine. 

Thee. 

He. 

His. 

Him. 

She. 

Hers. 

Her. 

It. 

Its. 

It. 


Plarai. 

We. 

Ours. 

Us. 

Ye  or  You. 

Yout^. 

You. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 

Thev. 

Theirs. 

Them. 

Thejr. 

Theirs. 
Them. 


The  propHety  of  admitting  his^  hers^  ours^  yoursy  &c.  b» 
possessive  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns,  has  been  disputed, 
though  the  nature  and  meaning  of  these  words,  and  the  con- 
current practice  of  our  first  grammarians,  have  assigned  them 
this  rank  and  denomination.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  these 
supposed  possessives  are  actually  used  in  the  nominative  and 
objective  cases ;  and  that  therefore  our  classification  must  be 
erroneous.  The  instances  ofiered  in  support  of  this  allegation, 
are  such  as  the  following :  ^'  My  pleasures  are  past;  hers  and 
yours  are  to  come  :^'  ^^  They  applauded  his  conduct,  but  con- 
denmed  hers  and  y&urs.^^  A  little  reflection  will,  however, 
show  that  these  proDouns,  in  the  examples  produced,  are  not 
in  the  nominative  and  objective  gases,  but  in  the  possessive 
case.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  true  conshnction  of 
fifese  sentences :  ^'  A^  pleasures  are  past ;  the  pleasures  of  her 
and  of  you  are  to  come ;''  ^^  They  applauded  his  conduct,  but 
condemned  the  conduct  of  her  and  ^  you.^^  That  this  is  the 
right  construction  will  more  clearly  appear,  if  we  substitute 
nouns  for  the  pronouns :  ^'  My  pleasures  are  past ;  Mary's  and 
Ann's  are  to  come :''  ^^  They  applauded  his  conduct,  but  con- 
demned Mary^s  and  Ann's :''  that  is,  ^'  Mary's  and  Ann's  plea- 
sures ;  Mary's  and  Ann's  conduct." 

The  objection  too,  that  the  phrase,  ^^  An  accjuaintance  of 
yours j^^  supposes  the  same  word  to  admit  of  two  different  signs 
of  the  case,  seems  to  be  of  no  validity.  Instances  of  a 
double  genitive,  as  it  is  called,  are  not  uncommon  in  our  lan- 
guage,  and  they  are  far  from  implying  any  absurdity.    We 
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properiy  say,  ^^  An  acqiudntance  pf  PeUrU  ;^'  <<  A  soldier  of 
the  ifcing'5."— See  Syntax,  Rule  x.  Note  6. 

The  poasessives  under  consideratioo,  like  other  parts  of 
grammar,  may  indeed  have  some  properties  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  and  may  not,  in  their  present  form,  be  readily  accoin- 
modated  to  erery  circumstance  belonging  to  the  possessive 
cases  of  nouns :  but  they  should  not,  on  this  slight  pretence, 
be  dispossessed  of  the  right  and  privilege,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  they  have  enjoyed. 


Section  2. 
Of  the  Relative  Pronouns. 

Relative  Pronouns  are  such  as  relate,  in  general, 
to  some  word  or  phrase  going  before,  which  is  thence 
called  the  antecedent:  they  are,  who^  which^  and 
thai :  as,  "  The  man  is  happy  who  lives  virtuously /*♦ 

Whai  is  a  kind  of  compound  relative,  including 
both  the  antecedent  and  the  relative,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  wktch:  as,  ^^This  is  tohat  I  wanted ;'' 
that  is  to  say,  "  /Ae  thtng  which  I  wanted." 

Who  is  applied  to  persons,  which  to  animals  and 
inanimate  tnings;  as,  ^^He  is  b,  friend^  who  is  faith- 
ful in  adversity ;"  "  The  Airrf,  which  sung  so  sweetly, 
is  flown;"  "This  is  the  tree^  which  produces  no 
fruit" 

That^  as  a  relative,  is  often  used  to  prevent  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  who  and  which  It  is  applied 
to  both  persons  and  things ;  as,  "  He  that  acts  wisely 
deserves  praise;"  "Modesty  is  equality  that  highly 
adorns  a  woman." 

Who  is  of  both  numbers,  and  is  thus  declined : 


Singular  and  Plural. 

jyominative. 

Who. 

Possessive. 

Whose. 

Objective, 

Whom. 

*  The  relative  pronoun,  when  used  interrogativeljTf  relates  to  a  word  or  phrase,  which 
i«  not  €tntectdfntt  but  gnbtequmU  to  the  relatiVe.  S^e  note  under  the  VI.  Rule  of 
Smtax. 
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Which^  thafj  and  what^  are  likewise  of  both  numbers,  but 
they  do  not  vary  their  termination ;  except  that  whose  is  some- 
times used  as  the  possessive  case  of  which :  as,  ^^  Is  there  any 
other  doctrine  whose  followers  are  punished  ?^' 


'**  And  the  fruit 


Of  that  forbidden  tree^  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death."  milton. 

— — "  Pure  the  joy  without  allay, 

fVhose  very  rapture  is  tranquillity."  vouno. 

'*  The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well  accorded  strife 

Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life."  pope. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  clearest  characteristics  of  its  being  a  reli- 
gion whose  origin  is  divine."  blaik. 

By  the  use  of  this  license,  one  word  is  substituted  for  three : 
as,  ^^  Philosophy,  whose  end  is  to  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge 
ofnature,''  for,  "  Philosophy,  Me  end  of  which  is  to  instruct 
us,"  &c. 

Who^  whichj  and  what^  have  sometimes  the  words  soever 
and  ever  annexed  to  them :  as,  ^^  whosoever  or  whoever^  wJtxch- 
soever^  or  whichever ,  whatsoever  or  whatever  :'^  but  they  are  sel- 
dom used  in  modem  style,  except  wlioever  and  whatever. 

The  word  that  is  sometimes  a  relative,  sometimes  a  demon- 
strative pronoun,  and  sometimes  a  conjunction,  it  is  a  relative 
when  it  may  be  turned  into  who  or  which  without  destroying 
the  sense  :  as,  "  They  that  (who)  reprove  us,  may  be  our  best 
friends;''  "From  every  thing  /Aa/  (which)  you  see,  derive 
instruction."  It  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  substantive,  to  which  it  is  either 
joined,  or  refers,  and  which  it  limits  or  qualifies  :  as,  ^^  That 
boy  is  industrious ;"  "  Thcd  belongs  to  me ;"  meaning,  that 
book,  that  desk,  &c.  It  is  a  conjunction,  when  it  joins  sen- 
tences together,  and  cannot  be  turned  into  who  or  which^  with- 
out destroying  the  sense  :  as,  "  Take  care  that  every  day  be 
well  employed."  "  I  hope  he  will  believe  that  I  have  not 
acted  improperly." 

Who^  which^  and  what,  are  called  Interrogatives^  when  they 
are  used  in  asking  questions  :  as,  "  Who  is  he  ?"  "  Which  is 
the  book  ?"  "  What  are  you  doing  ?" 

Whether  was  formerly  made  use  of  to  signify  interrogation  : 
as,  "  Whether  of  these  shall  1  choose  ?"  but  it  is  now  seldom 
used,  the  interrogative  which  being  substituted  for  it.  Some 
grammarians  think  that  the  use  of  it  should  be  revived,  as, 
like  either  and  neither  it  points  to  the  dual  number;  and  would 
contribute  to  render  our  expressions  concise  and  definite. 
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Some  writers  have  classed  the  ipterrogatives  as  a  separate 
lund  of  pronouns  :  but  they  are  too  nearly  related  to  the  rela- 
tive pronouns,  both  in  nature  and  form,  to  render  such  a  divi- 
sion proper.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  lose  the  character  of  re- 
latives, when  they  become  interrogatives.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  znthout  an  interrogation,  the  relatives  have  refer- 
ence to  a  subject  which  is  antecedent,  definite,  and  known ; 
zoUh  an  interrogation,  to  a  subject  which  is  subsequent^  inde- 
finite and  unknown,  and  which  it  is  expected  that  the  annoer 
should  expDress  and  ascertain. 

Section  3. 
Of  the  Adjective  Pronouns. 

Adjective  Pronouns  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  par- 
ticipating the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and  ad- 
jectives. 

The  adjective  pronouns  may  be  subdivided  into 
four  sorts :  namely,  the  possessive^  the  distributivej  the 
demonstrative^  and  the  indefinite. 

1.  The  possessive  are  those  which  relate  to  pos- 
session or  property.  There  are  seven  of  them ;  viz. 
my^  /Ay,  his^  her^  our,  your,  their. 

Mine,  and  thine,  instead  of  my  and  thy,  were  formerly  used 
before  a  substantive,  or  adjective,  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or 
a  silent  h :  as,  ^'  Blot  out  all  mine  iniquities.^' 

The  pronouns,  his,  mine,  thine,  have  the  same  form,  whether 
they  are  possessive  pronouns,  or  the  possessive  cases  of  their 
respective  personal  pronouns.     See  ISyntax,  Rule  x. 

A  few  examples  will  probably  assist  the  learner,  to  distin- 
guish the  possessive  pronouns  from  the  genitive  cases  of  their 
correspondent  personal  pronouns. 

The  following  sentences  exemplify. the  possessive  pronouns. 
— ''  M/  lesson  is  finished  ;  Thy  books  are  defaced  ;  He  loves 
his  studies ;  She  performs  her  duty  ;  We  own  our  faults  ;  Your 
situation  is  distressing ;  I  admire  their  virtues.^' 

The  following  arc  examples  of  the  possessive  cases  of  the 
personal  pronouns.  ^^  I'his  desk  is  mine ;  the  other  is  thine  ; 
These  trinkets  are  his ;  those  arc  hers ;  This  house  is  ours, 
and  that  is  yours  ;  Theirs  is  very  commodious." 

Some  grammarians  consider  its  as  a  possessive  pronoun. 

The  two  words  own  and  self,  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
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proDoans.  Omn  10  added  to  possessiyes,  both  singular  and 
plural :  as,  '*  Jlfy  own  hand,  our  inon  house/'  It  fs  empbatical, 
and  implies  a  silent  contrariety  or  opposition :  as,  ^^  I  live  in 
fujf  awn  house,''  that  is,  ^'  not  in  a  hired  house."  Self  is  added 
to  possessives :  as,  my  self,  tf  ourselves :  and  sometimes  to  per- 
sonjoJ  pronouns :  as,  hunself,  itself  themselves.  It  then,  like 
a»n,  expresses  emphasis  and  opposition :  as,  ^M  did  this 
myself,"  that  is,  ^^  not  another ;"  or  it  forms  a  reciprocal  pro* 
noun :  as,  "  We  hurt  ourselves  by  vain  rage." 

Himself  themselves^  are  now  used  in  the  nominatif  e  case,  in- 
stead of  hisself  theirselves :  as,  "  He  came  himself;"  "  He 
himself  shall  do  this ;"  ^^  They  performed  it  themselves." 

2.  The  distributive  are  those  which  denote  the 
persons  or  things  that  make  up  a  number,  as  taken 
separately  and  singly.  They  are  each^  every^  either : 
as,  ^  Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  favourable  situa- 
tion;" ** Everyman  must  account  for  himself;^'  **I 
have  not  seen  either  of  them." 

Ekichj  relates  to  two  or  more  persons  or  things,  and  signifies, 
either  of  the  two,  or  every  one  of  any  number  tsJcen  separately. 

Everif  relates  to  several  persons  or  things,  and  signifies  each 
one  of  them  all  taken  separately.  This  pronoun  was  formerly 
used  apart  from  its  noun  ;  but  it  is  now  constantly  annexed  to 
it,  except  in  legal  proceedings :  as,  in  the  phrase,  ^^  all  and 
eveiy  of  them." 

Either  relates  to  two  persons  or  things  taken  separately,  and 
signifies,  the  one  or  the  other.  To  say,  ^^  Either  of  the  three," 
b  therefore  improper.     It  should  be,  ^^  any  of  the  three." 

Neither  imports  ^'  not  either ;"  that  is,  not  one  nor  the  other : 
as,  "  Neither  of  my  friends  was  there."  If  more  than  two  are 
alluded  to,  it  should  be,  ^'  None  of  my  friends  was  there." 

3.  The  demonstrative  are  those,  which  precisely 
point  out  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate :  this  and 
thatn  these^  and  those^  are  of  this  class :  as,  ^  This  is 
true  charity;  that  is  only  its  image." 

This  refers  to  the  nearest  person  or  thing,  and  that 
to  the  most  distant :  as,  ^^  This  man  is  more  intelli- 
gent than  thaty  This  indicates  the  latter,  or  last 
mentioned ;  that^  the  former,  or  first  mentioned :  as, 
*'  Both  wealth  and  poverty  are  temptations ;  that 
tends  to  excite  pride,  /Aif,  discontent." 
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Tub  vrords  former  and  latter  may,  at  the  first  view,  appear 
to  have  the  nature  of  demonstrative  pronouns  ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing example  :  ^^  It  was  happy  for  the  state,  that  Fabius  con- 
tinued in  the  command  with  Minucius  :  the  former^s  phlegm 
was  a  check  upon  the  latter^ s  vivacity/'  But  these  words  are 
to  be  considered  as  adjectives ;  and,  in  the  example  just  given, 
as  adjectives  substantively  used. 

4.  The  indefinite  are  those,  which  express  their 
subjects  in  an  indefinite  or  general  manner.  The 
following  are  of  this  kind :  soine^  other,  any^  one,  all, 
such,  &c. 

Of  these  pronouns,  only  the  words  one  and  other  are  varied. 
One  has  a  possessive  case,  which  it  forms  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  substantives  :  as,  one,  ont^s*  This  word  bis  a  general 
signification,  meaning  people  at  large ;  and  sometimes  also  a 
peculiar  reference  to  the  person  who  is  speaking :  as,  "  One 
ought  to  pity  the  distresses  of  mankind.^'  ^'  One  is  apt  to  love 
one'^s  self/'  This  word  is  often  used,  by  good  writers,  in  the 
plural  number:  as,  "The  great  ones  of  the  world;"  "The 
boy  wounded  the  old  bird,  and  stole  the  young  ones  ;''  "  My 
wife  and  the  little  ones  are  in  good  health/' 

Oih*r  is  declined  in  the  follovring;  manner  .- 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Other.  Others. 

Poss.  '    Others.  Others\ 

Obj.  Other.  Others. 

The  plural  others  is  only  used  when  apart  from  the  noun  to 
which  it  refers,  whether  expressed  or  understood:  as,  "When 
you  have  perused  these  papers  I  will  send  you  the  others.'*^ 
"  He  pleases  some,  but  he  disgusts  others.'*'^  When  this  pro- 
noun is  joined  to  nouns,  either  singular  or  plural,  it  has  no  va- 
riation :  as,  "  the  other  man,"  "  the  other  men." 

The  following  phrases  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  indefinite 
pronouns.  "  Some  of  you  are  wise  and  good ;"  "  A  few  of  them 
were  idle,  the  others  industrious ;"  "  Neither  is  tliere  any  that  is 
unexceptionable ;"  "  One  ought  to  know  one'^s  own  mind ;" 
"  They  were  all  present ;"  "  Such  is  the  state  of  man,  that  he  is 
never  at  rest ;"  "  Some  are  happy,  while  others  are  miserable." 

The  word  another  is  composed  of  the  indefinite  article  pre- 
fijced  to  the  word  other. 

None  is  used  in  both  numbers :  as,  "  None  is  so  deaf  as  he 
that  will  not  hear;"  ^^None of  those  are  equal  lo  these."  It 
seems  originally  to  have  signified,  according  to  its  derivation, 
not  one,  and  therefore  to  have  had  no  plural ;  but  there  is  good 

Vol.  I.  H 
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authority  for  the  use  of  it  in  the  plural  number :  as,  *'  Xone  that 
go  unto  her  return  apain."  Prov.  \u  19.  "Terms  of  peace 
wtrt  none  vouchsaPd."  Milton.  "  ^'bnc  of  them  are  varied 
to  express  the  gender."  "  None  of  them  have  different  endings 
for  the  numbers."  Lowth's  Introduction.  ".A/bne  of  their 
productions  are  extant."  Blair. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  Uie  nature  of  the  adjective 
pronouns,  and  to  distinguish  and  arrange  them  intelligibly : 
but  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impracticable,  to  define  and  divide 
them  in  a  manner  perfectly  unexceptionable.  Some  of  them, 
in  particular,  may  seem  to  require  a  different  arrangement. 
We  presume,  however,  that,  for  every  useful  purpose,  the 
present  classification  is  sufficiently  correct.  All  the  pronouns, 
except  the  personal  and  relative,  may  indeed,  in  a  general 
view  of  them,  be  considered  as  definite  pronouns,  because 
they  define  or  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  common  name,  or 
general  term,  to  which  they  refer,  or  are  joined ;  but  as  each 
class  of  them  does  this,  more  or  less  exactly,  or  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itself,  a  division  adapted  to  this  circumstance  ap- 
pears to  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  under- 
standing of  learners. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  respectable  grammarians,  that  the 
words  this^  that,  any,  some,  such,  his,  their,  our,  &c.  are  pronouns, 
when  they  are  used  separately  from  the  nouns  to  which  they 
relate ;  but  that,  when  they  arc  joined  to  those  nouns,  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  species  of  words  ;  be- 
cause in  this  association,  they  rather  ascertain  a  substantive, 
than  supply  the  place  of  one.  'i^hey  assert  that,  in  the  phrases, 
"  give  me  Mat,"  "  this  is  John's,"  and ''  such  were  some  of  you." 
the  words  in  italics  arc  pronouns :  but  that,  in  the  following 
phrases,  they  are  not  pronouns ;  "  this  book  is  instructive," 
^^some  boys  are  ingenious,"  "my  health  is  declining,"  "  otir 
hearts  are  deceitful,"  &c.  Other  grammarians  think,  that  all 
these  words  are  pure  adjectives,  and  that  none  of  them  can 
properly  be  called  pronouns :  as  the  genuine  pronoun  stands 
by  itself,  without  the  aid  of  a  noun  expressed  or  understood. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  expressions,  "Give  me  that ;" 
"  this  is  John's,"  &c.  the  noun  is  always  understood,  and  must 
be  supplied  in  the  mind  of  the  reader:  as,  "Give  me  that 
book  ;"  "  this  book  is  John's  ;"  "  and  such  persons  were  some 
persons  amongst  you." 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  pronouns  should  be 
classed  into  substantive  and  adjective  pronouns.  Under  the 
former  they  include  tlie  personal  and  the  relative ;  under  the 
latter,  all  the  others.  But  this  division,  though  a  neat  one, 
does  not  appear  to  be  accurate.  All  the  relative  proBOuns  will 
not  range  under  the  substantive  head. — ^We  have  distributed 
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these  parts  of  grammar,  in  the  mode  which  we  think  most  cor- 
rect aad  intelli^ble :  but,  for  the.iDformation  of  students,  and 
to  direct  their  mauiries  on  the  subject,  we  state  the  different 
opinions  of  several  judicious  writers  on  Grammar. 

Some  grammarians  have  considered  the  articles,  and  all  the 
adjective  pronouns,  as  pure  adjectives.  Others  have  proceed- 
ed so  far  as  to  class  even  the  relative  pronouns,  or  some  of 
them,  among  the  adjectives.     Others  again  have  pikced  the 

{»ronouns  this^  that,  othtr^  somtj  any,  &c.  in  the  rank  of  articles, 
t  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  state,  within  a  moderate  com- 
pass, the  various  opinions,  and  the  ingenious  discussions  in  sup- 
port of  them,  which  grammarians  have  exhibited,  respecting 
these  parts  of  speech,  and  their  occasional  conformity  with 
each  ether.  But  arrangements  of  this  kind,  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  any  use,  or  to  meet  with  general  approbation.  An  adhe- 
rence to  the  established  terms  and  arrangement,  produces  many 
advantages,  and  occasions  no  material  inconvenience.  It  is 
easy  to  advance  plausible  objections  against  almost  every  defi- 
nition, rule,  and  arrangement  of  grammar.  But  in  most  cases 
of  this  nature,  it  is  cer&inly  much  better,  to  supply  the  defects 
and  abridge  superfluities,  to  correct  errors,  and  surest  im- 
provements, by  occasional  notes  and  observations,  than  by  dis- 
organizing, or  altering  a  system  which  has  been  so  long  esta- 
blished, and  so  generally  approved.* — See  pages  29<  30.  and 
Chapter  xi.     Sectioix  L  On  "Derivation." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


OF  VERBS. 


Section  I. 
Of  the  nature  of  Verbs  in  general, 

A  VERB  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or 
to  SUFFER :  as,  ^^  I  am,  I  rule,  1  am  rulcd.^' 

Verbs  are  of  three   kinds;  active,  passive,  and 

*  It  is  probftble,  that  hnj  tttempt  to  establish  a  diflerent  classificafion  of  the  parts  o' 
speedi,  from  that  which  is  commonly  recf-ivcd,  will  be  found  of  little  utility,  either  in 
practice  or  in  specnlafion.  f.'uryri.of^mk  BaiTANf  ir*. 
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NEUTER.     They  are  also  divided  into  regular,  ir- 
regular, and  DEFECTIVE. 

A  Verb  Active  expresses  an  action,  and  neces- 
sarily implies  an  agent,  and  an  object  acted  upon : 
as,  to  love ;  "  I  love  Penelope." 

A  Verb  Passive  expresses  a  passion,  or  a  suffering, 
or  the  receiving  of  an  action;  and  necessarily  im- 
plies an  object  acted  upon,  and  an  agent  by  vv^hich 
it  is  acted  upon:  as,  to  be  loved;  "Penelope  is 
loved  by  me." 

A  Verb  neuter  expresses  neither  action  nor  pas- 
sion, but  being,  or  a  state  of  being :  as,  "  I  am,  I 
sleep,  I  sit."* 

The  verb  active  is  also  called  transitive^  because  the  action 
passes  over  to  the  object,  or  has  an  effect  upon  some  other 
thing :  as,  '^  The  tutor  instructs  his  pupils  ;^^  "  I  esteem  the  man.^ - 

Verbs  neuter  may  properly  be  denominated  intransitivesj 
because  the  eflect  is  confined  within  the  subject,  and  does  not 
pass  over  to  any  object :  as,  "  I  sit,  he  lives,  they  sleep." 

Some  of  the  verbs  that  arc  usually  ranked  among  neuters, 
make  a  near  approach  to  the  nature  of  a  verb  active ;  but 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  their  being  intransitive : 
as,  to  run,  to  walk,  to  fly,  &c.  The  rest  are  more  obviously 
neuter,  and  more  clearly  expressive  of  a  middle  state  between 
action  and  passion  :  as,  to  stand,  to  lie,  to  sleep,  &c. 

In  English,  many  verbs  are  used  both  in  an  active  and  a 
neuter  signification,  the  construction  only  determining  of 
which  kind  they  are :  as,  to  flatten,  signifying  to  make  even  or 
level,  is  a  verb  active ;  but  when  it  signifies  to  grow  dull  or  in- 
sipid, it  is  a  verb  neuter. 

A  neuter  verb,  by  the  addition  of  a  preposition,  may  be- 
come a  compound  active  verb.  To  smile  is  a  neuter  vero :  it 
cannot  therefore,  be  followed  by  an  objective  case,  nor  be 
construed  as  a  passive  verb.     We  cannot  say,  she  smiled  him, 

*  Verbs  have  been  distinguished  by  some  writers,  into  the  follovring  kinds. 

Ist  Active  transUive^  or  those  which  denote  an  actioD  that  passes  from  the  agent  to 
some  object :  as,  Ca:8ar  conquered  Fdmpey. 

2d.  Activiintrantiiwet  or  those  which  t-xpress  that  kind  of  action,  which  has  no  eflect 
upon  any  thing  beyond  the  agent  himself:  as,  Csesar  walked. 

3d.  Patsive,  or  those  which  express,  not  action,  bat  passion,  whether  pleasing  or 
painful :  as,  Fortia  was  loved;  Fompey  was  conquered. 

4th.  JVen/er,  or  those  which  express  an  attribute  that  consists  neither  in  action  nor 
passion :  as,  Ccesar  stood. 

This  appears  to  be  an  orderiy  arrangement  But  if  the  class  of  active-intransitive 
verbs  were  admitted,  it  would  rather  perplex  than  assist  the  learner :  for  the  difierence 
between  verbs  active  and  neuter,  as  tranAtive  and  intransitive,  is  easy  and  obvious :  but 
the  diflerence  between  verbs  absolutely  neuter  and  intransitively  active,  is  not  always 
I'frar.    It  i*,  indeed,  often  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  a«certainei1. 
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or  he  was  smiUd.  But  to  smile  on  being  a  compoond  active 
verb,  we  properly  say,  she  smiled  on  him  |,  he  was  smiled  on  by 
fortune  in  every  undertaking. 

Auxiliarj  or  helping  Verbs,  are  those  by  the  help 
of  which  the  English  verbs  ar^  principally  conjuga- 
ted. They  are,  do^  be^  have^  shau^  wiH,  may.  can^  with 
their  variations;  and  let  and  must^  which  have  no 
variation.* 

In  our  definition  of  the  verb,  as  a  part  of  speech  which 
signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  &c.  we  have  included  every 
thing,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  consequence,  that  is 
essential  to  its  nature,  and  nothing  that  is  not  essential  to  it. 
This  definition  is  warranted  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lowth^ 
and  of  many  other  respectable  writers  on  grammar.  There 
are,  however,  some  grammarians,  who  consider  assertion  as 
the  essence  of  the  verb.  But  as  the  participle  and  the  infi- 
nitive if  included  in  it,  would  prove  insuperable  objections 
to  their  scheme,  they  have,  without  hesitation,  denied  the 
former  a  place  in  the  verb,  and  declared  the  latter  to  be 
merely  an  abstract  noun.  This  appears  to  be  going  rather 
too  far  in  support  of  an  hypothesis.  It  seems  to  be  incumbent 
on  these  grammarians,  to  reject  also  the  imperative  mood. 
What  part  of  speech  would  they  make  the  verbs  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  ?  "  Depart  instantly  :  improve  your  time  : 
forgive  us  our  sins.'^  Will  it  be  said,  that  the  verbs  in  these 
phrases  are  assertions? 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  it  has  been  said,  that  ^^  Depart 
instantly,"  is  an  expression  equivalent  to,  "  1  desire  you  to 
depart  instantly ;"  and  that  as  the  latter  phrase  implies  affirma- 
tion or  assertion,  so  does  the  former.  But,  supposing  the 
phrases  to  be  exactly  alike  in  sense,  the  reasoning  is  not  con- 
clusive. 1st.  In  the  latter  phrase,  the  only  part  implying 
affirmation,  is,  "  1  desire.''  The  words,  "  to  depart,"  are  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  and  contain  no  assertion :  they  affirm 
nothing.  2d.  The  position  is  not  tenable,  that  "  Equiva- 
lence in  sense  implies  similarity  in  grammatical  nature."  It 
proves  too  much,  and  therefore  nothing.  This  mode  of  rea- 
soning would  confound  the  acknowledged  grammatical  dis- 
tinction of  words.  A  pronoun,  on  this  principle,  may  be 
proved  to  be  a  noun ;  a  noun,  a  verb ;  an  adverb,  a  noun  and 
preposition;  the  superlative  degree,  the   comparative;   the 

•  Leif  as  a  principal  verb,  hai  Mtat  and  htteih ;  but  as  a  helping  Tcrb  it  admit?  of  no 
v'iriation. 
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imperative  mood,  the  indicative ;  the  future  tense,  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  so  on :  because  they  may  respectively  be  resolved 
into  similar  meanings.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  ^'  I  desire  you 
to  depart,'^  the  words  to  depart^  may  be  called  a  noun,  be- 
cause they  are  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  noun  departure^  in 
the  following  sentence,  '^I  desire  your  departure/'  The 
words.  ''  Depart  .instantly,"  may  be  proved  to  be,  not  the  im- 
perative mood  with  an  adverb,  but  the  indicative  and  infinitive, 
with  a  noun  and  preposition ;  for  they  are  equivalent  to,  '^  I 
desire  you  to  depart  in  an  instant.''  The  superlative  degree 
in  this  sentence,  ^^  Of  all  acquirements  virtue  is  the  most  va- 
luable," may  pass  for  the  conymrative.^  because  it  conveys  the 
same  sentiment  as,  *'  Virtue  is  more  valuable  than  every  other 
acquirement." 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further,  as  we  think  the 
reader  must  be  satisfied,  that  only  the  wonl  desire,  in  the 
equivalent  sentence,  implies  affirmation  ;  and  that  two  phrases 
may  be  equivalent,  in  point  of  sense,  though,  in  their  gramma- 
tical nature,  they  may  be  essentially  different. 


To  Terbs  belong 
NUMBER,  FSllSONy  MOOD,  AND  TENSE. 

Section  2. 
Of  Number  and  Person. 

Verbs  have  two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the 
Plural :  as,  "  I  run,  we  run,''  &c. 

In  each  number  there  arc  three  persons :  m, 
Singular.  Plural* 

First  Person.  I  love.  We  love. 

Second  Person.  Thou  lovest.    Ye  or  you  love. 

TTUrd  Person.  He  loves.         They  love. 

Thus  the  verb,  in  some  parts  of  it,  varies  its  endings,  to 
express,  or  agree  with,  different  persons  of  the  same  number : 
as,  "  I  /ore,  thou  lovest ;  he  loveth^  or  loves  ;"  and  also  to  ex- 
press different  numbers  of  the  same  person  :  as,  ^'  thou  lovest, 
ye  love;  he  lovcth^  they  lozeJ^'*  In  the  plural  number  of  the 
verb,  there  is  no  variation  of  ending  to  express  the  different 
persons ;  and  the  verb,  in  the  three  persons  plural,  is  the 
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same  as  it  is  in  the  first  person  siDgular.  Yet  this  scanty  pro* 
vision  of  termination  is  sufficient  for  alL  the  purposes  of  dis- 
coarse,  and  no  ambiguity  arises  from  it ;  tne  verb  being  always 
attended,  either  with  the  noun  expressing  the  subject  acting 
or  acted  upon,  or  with  the  pronoun  representing  it.  For 
this  reason,  the  plural  termination  in  en^  they  ?orcn,  ihmf 
tMfen,  formerly  in  use,  was  laid  aside  as  unnecessaiy,  and  has 
loi^  been  obsolete. 

Section  3* 

Of  Moods  and  Partidphs. 

Mood  or  Mode  is  a  particular  form  of  the  verb, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  being,  action,  or 
passion  is  represented. 

The  nature  of  a  mood  may  be  more  intelligibly  explained 
to  the  scholar,  by  observing  that  it  consists  in  the  change  which 
the  verb  undergoes,  to  signify  various  intentions  of  the  mind, 
and  various  modifications  and  circumstances  of  action  :  which 
explanation,  if  compared  with  the  following  account  and  uses 
of  the  different  moods,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  and  illus- 
trate them. 

There  are  five  mooda  of  Ferbs, 

THE  INDICATIVE,  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE, 

THE  IMPERATIVE,  AND 

THE  POTENTIAL^  THE  INFINITIVE. 

The  Indicative  N|ood,  simply  indicates  or  declares 
a  thing :  as,  "  he  loves,  he  is  loved ;"  or  it  asks  a 
question  :  as,  "  Does  he  love  ?"  "  Is  he  loved  ?" 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  used  for  commanding, 
exhorting,  entreating,  or  permitting :  as,  "  Depart 
thou ;  mind  ye ;  let  us  stay ;  go  in  peace," 

Though  this  mood  derives  its  name  from  its  intimation  of 
command,  it  is  used  on  occasions  of  a  very  opposite  nature, 
even  in  the  humblest  supplications  of  an  iufcrior  being,  to  one 
who  is  infinitely  his  superior :  as,  *'  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread ;  and  forgive  us  oqr  trespasses." 

The  Potential  Mood  implies  possibility  or  liberty, 
power,  will,  or  obligation :  as.  *^  It  may  rain ;    he 
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may  go  or  stay;  I  can  ride;  he  would  walk;  they 
should  learn.'*     ^ 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  represents  a  thing  under 
a  condition,  motive,  wish,  supposition,  &c. ;  and  is 
preceded  by  a  conjunction,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, and  attended  by  another  verb :  as«  ^^  I  will 
respect  him,  though  he  chide  me ;''  **  Were  he 
good,  he  would  be  happy ;"  that  is,  "  if  he  were 
good." 

The  Infinitive  Mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a  gene- 
ral and  unlimited  manner,  without  any  distinction 
of  number  or  person :  as,  ^  to  act,  to  speak,  to  be 
feared." 

The  participle  is  a  certain  form  of  the  verb,  and 
derives  its  name  from  its  participating,  not  only  of 
the  properties  of  a  verb,  but  also  of  those  of  an  ad- 
jective: as,  "  1  am  desirous  of  knowing  him;^^ 
"  advfured  and  applauded  he  became  vain ;"  "  Having 
finished  his  work,  he  submitted  it,"  &c. 

In  the  phrase,  "  An  admired  performance,"  the  word  ad- 
mired has  the  form  of  the  imperfect  tense,  and  of  the  partici- 
ple passive  of  the  verb  to  admire  ;  and.  at  the  same  time,  it  de- 
notes a  quahty  of  the  substantive  performance^  which  shows  it 
to  be  an  adjective. 

There  are  three  participles,  the  Present  or  Ac- 
tive, the  Perfect  or  Passive,  and  the  Compound 
Perfect :  as,  loving,  loved,  having  loved. 

Agreeably  to  the  general  practice  of  grammarians,  we 
have  represented  the  present  participle,  as  active ;  and  the 
past  as  passive ;  but  they  are  not  uniformly  so ;  the  pre- 
sent is  sometimes  passive ;  and  the  past  is  frequently  active. 
Thus,  ''  The  youth  was  consuming  by  a  slow  malady ;" 
"  The  Indian  was  burning  by  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies ;'' 
"  The  number  is  augmenting  daily  ;"  ''  Plutarch's  Lives  are 
re-printing ;''  appear  to  be  instances  of  the  present  participle 
being  used  passively.  "  He  has  instructed  me ;"  "  i  have 
gratefully  repaid  his  kindness ;"  are  examples  of  the  past  par- 
ticiple being  applied  in  an  active  sense.  We  may  also  ob- 
serve that  the  present  participle  is  sometimes  associated  with 
the  past  and  future  tenses  of  the  verb ;  and  the  past  participle 
connected  with  the  present  and  future  tenses. — The  most  un- 
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exceptionable  distinction  which  grammarians  make  between 
the  participles,  is,  that  the  one  points  to  the  continuation  of 
the  action,  passion,  or  state,  denoted  by  the  verb ;  and  the 
other,  to  the  completion  of  it.  Thus,  the  present  participle 
signifies  imperfect  action,  or  action  begun  and  not  ended :  a9, 
^W  am  writing  a  letter/'     The  past  participle  signifies  action 

{Hrfeciedj  or  finished :  as,  "  I  have  written  a  letter  -,'?  "  The 
etter  is  iDn</«n."* 

The  participle  is  distinguished  from  the  adjective  by  the 
former's  expressing  tlic  idea  of  time,  and  the  latter's  denoting 
only  a  quality.  The  phrases,  ^^  loviw  to  give  as  well  as  to 
receive,"  "  moving  in  haste,^  "  heated  vnih  liquor,"  contain 
participles  giving  the  idea  of  time  -,  but  the  epithets  contained 
in  tiie  expressions,  "  a  ioving  child,''  •'  a  moving  spectacle," 
*^a  heated  imagination,"  mark  simply  the  qualities  referred 
to,  without  any  regard  to  time ;  and  may  properly  be  called 
participial  adjectives. 

Participles  not  only  convey  the  notion  of  time ;  but  they 
also  signify  actions,  and  govern  the  cases  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, m  the  same  manner  as  verbs  do ;  and  therefore  should 
be  comprehended  in  the  general  name  of  verbs.  That  they 
are  mere  modes  of  the  verb  is  manifest,  if  our  definition  of  a 
verb  be  admitted :  for  they  signify  being,  doing,  or  sufTering, 
with  the  designation  of  tinfe  superadded.  But  if  t(ie  essence  of 
the  verb  be  made  to  consist  in  affirmation  or  assertion,  not 
only  the  participle  will  be  excluded  from  its  place  in  the  verb, 
but  the  infinitive  itself  also ;  which  certain  ancient  gramma- 
rians, of  great  authority,  held  to  be  alone  the  genuine  verb, 
siinple  and  unconnected,  with  persons  and  circumstances. 

The  following  phrases,  even  when  considered  in  them- 
selves, show  that  participles  include  the  idea  of  time: 
"  The  ietter  being  written,  or  having  been  written  ;"  "  Charles 
being  writing,  having  written,  or  having  been  writing. ^^  But 
when  arranged  in  an  entire  sentence,  which  they  must  be  to 
make  a  complete  sense,  they  show  it  still  more  evidently :  as, 
^^  Charles  having  written  the  letter,  sealed  and  dispatched 
it." — The  participle  does  indeed  associate  with  different  ten- 
ses of  the  verb :  as,  "  I  am  writing,"  *'  I  was  writing,"  *'  1 
shall  be  writing :"  but  this  forms  no  just  objection  to  its  de- 
noting time.  If  the  time  of  it  is  often  relative  time,  this 
circumstance,  far  from  disproving,  supports  our  positional 
See  obatrvations  imder  Rxde  ]  3  of  Syntax. 

•  When  this  participle  is  joined  to  the  verb  to  hare,  it  is  called  perfect ;  when  it  U 
joined  to  the  verb  to  be,  or  understood  with  it,  it  is  denominated  passive, 

f  From  the  very  nature  of  time,  an  action  may  be  present  now,  it  may  have  been  pre- 
^eniftrmerlif,  or  it  may  he  present  at  some  future  period — yet  who  ever  lappo^d  that 
the  present  of  the  indicative  denote*  no  time  i 
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Participles  sometiines  perform  tlie  ofiice  of  substantir^ 
and  are  used  as  sucby  as  iu  the  following  instances :  ^^  The  6e- 
ginning  ;'' "  a  good  understanding ;"  "  excellent  writing ;"  "  The 
chancellor's  being  attached  to  the  king  secured  his  crown  ;'^ 
**  The  general's  having  failed  in  this  enterprise  occasioned  bis 
disgrace ;''  **  John's  having  been  writing  a  long  time  had  wea- 
ried him," 

That  the  words  in  italics  of  the  three  latter  examples,  per- 
form the  office  of  aubstantires,  and  may  be  considered  a;*  such, 
will  be  evident,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  first  of  them  has  exactly 
the  same  meaning  and  construction  as,  ^Thc  chancellor's 
attachment  to  the  king  secured  his  crown*,"  and  that  the 
other  examples  will  bear  a  similar  construction.  The  wor^s, 
being  attached^  govern  the  word  chancellor'^ s  in  the  possessive 
case,  in  the  one  instance,  as  clearly  as  attachment  governs  it  in 
that  t:ase,  in  the  other :  and  it  is  only  substantives,  or  words 
and  phrases  which  operate  as  substantives,  that  govern  the 
genitive  or  possessive  case. 

The  following  sentence  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the 
above,  either  in  sense  or  constraction,  though,  except  the 

fenitive  case,  the  words  are  the  same :  ''  The  chancellor, 
eing  attached  to  the  king,  secured  his  crown."  In  the  for- 
mer, the  words,  being  attached^  form  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb,  and  are  stated  as  the  cause  of  the  effect;  in  the 
latter,  tbey  are  not  the  nominative  case,  and  make  only  a  cir- 
cumstance to  chancellor^  which  is  the  proper  nominative.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  add  another  form  of  this  sentence,  by 
which  the  learner  may  better  understand  the  peculiar  nature 
and  form  of  each  of  these  modes  of  expression:  ^'The  ^ 
chancellor  being  attached  to  the  king,  his  crown  was  secu- 
red." This  constitutes  what  is  properly  called,  the  Case  Ab« 
SOLUTE  \  or,  the  Nominative  Absolute. 

Sectioiv  4. 

Remarks  on  the  Potential  Mood. 

That  the  Potential  Mood  should  be  separated  from  the 
Subjunctive,  is  evident,  from  the  intricacy  and  confusion 
which  are  produced  by  their  being  blended  together,  and 
from  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two  moods;  the  former  of 
which  may  be  expressed  without  any  condition,  supposition, 
&c.  as  will  appear  from  the  following  instances :  ^'  They 
might  have  done  better ;"  "  We  may  always  act  uprightly  ;" 
"  He  was  generous,  and  would  not  take  revenge ;"  "We  should 
resist  the  allurements  of  vice ;"  "  I  could  formerly  indulge 
myself  in  things  of  which  I  cannot  now  think  but  with  pain.*^ 
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Some  grammariatis  have  supposed  that  the  Potential  Mood^ 
as  distinguished  above  from  the  Subjunctive,  coincides  with 
the  Indicative.  But  as  the  latter  '^  sunply  indicates  or  declares 
a  thing,"  it  is  inanifest  that  the  former,  which  modifies  the 
declaration,  and  introduces  an  idea  materially  distinct  from  it, 
must  be  considerably  different.  ^'  I  can  walk,"  '^  I  should 
walk,"  appear  to  be  so  essentially  distinct  from  the  simplicity 
of  "  I  walk,"  "  I  walked,"  as  to  warrant  a  correspondent  dis- 
tinction of  moods.  The  Imperative  and  Infinitive  Moods, 
which  are  allowed  to  retain  their  rank,  do  not  appear  to  con- 
tain such  strong  marks  of  discrimination  from  tne  Indicative 
as  are  found  in  the  Potential  Mood. 

There  are  other  writers  on  this  sutyeqt,  w^o  exclude  the 
Potential  Mood  from  their  division,  because  it  is  formed,  not 
by  varying  the  principal  verb,  but  by  means  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs  may,  can^  mighty  couldj  woiUd^  &c. :  but  if  we  recollect, 
that  moods  are  used  ^^  to  signiff  various  intentions  of  the  mind, 
and  various  modifications  and  circumstances  of  action,"  we 
shall  perceive  that  those  auxiliaries,  far  from  interfering  with 
this  design,  do,  in  the  clearest  manner,  support  and  exemplify 
it.  On  the  reason  alleged  by  these  writers,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Indicative  Mood  must  also  be  excluded :  as  but  a  small 
part  of  it  is  conjugated  without  auxiliaries.  The  Subjunctive 
too  will  fare  no  better ;  since  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  Indi- 
cative, and  is  formed  by  means  of  conjunctions  expressed  or 
understood,  which  do  not  more  eflectually  show  the  varied 
intentions  of  the  mind,  than  the  auxiliaries  do  which  are  used 
to  form  the  Potential  Mood. 

Some  writers  have  given  our  moods  a  much  greater  extent 
than  we  have  assigned  to  them.  They  assert  that  the  En- 
glish language  may  be  said,  without  any  great  impropriety, 
to  have  as  many  moods  as  it  has  auxiUary  verbs ;  and  they 
allege,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  that  the  compound  ex- 
pressions which  they  help  to  form,  point  out  those  various 
dispositions  and  actions,  which,  in  other  languages,  are  ex- 
pressed by  moods.  This  would  be  to  multiply  the  moods 
without  advantage.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  conju- 
gation or  variation  of  verbs,  in  the  English  language,  is  effected, 
almost  entirely,  by  the  means  of  auxiliaries.  *  We  must,  there- 
fore, accommodate  ourselves  to  this  circumstance ;  and  do 
that  by  their  assistance,  which  has  been  done  in  the  learned 
languages,  (a  few  instances  to  tlie  contrary  excepted,)  in 
another  manner,  namely,  by  Tarying  the  form  of  the  verb 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  set  proper  bounds 
to  this  business,  so  as  not  to  occasion  obscurity  and  perplex- 
ity, when  we  mean  to  be  simple  and  perspicuous.  Instead, 
therefore,   of  making  a  separate  mood  for  every  auxiliary 
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verb,  sind  introducing  moods  Interrogative^  Optative,  Prrnms^ 
sive.  Hortative^  Precative^  &c.  we  have  exhibited  such  only  as 
are  obviously  distinct ;  and  which,  whilst  they  arc  calculated 
to  unfold  and  display  the  subject  intelligibly  to  the  learner, 
seem  to  be  sufficient,  and  not  more  than  sufficient,  to  answer 
'all  the  purposes  for  which  moods  were  introduced. 

From  Grammarians  who  form  their  ideas,  and  make  their 
decisions  respecting  this  part  of  English  Grammar,  on  the 
principles  and  construction  of  languages,  which,  in  these 
points,  do  not  suit  the  peculiar  nature  ojf  our  Own,  but  differ 
considerably  from  it,  we  may  naturally  expect  grammatical 
schemes  that  are  not  very  perspicuous,  nor  perfectly  consist- 
ent, and  which  will  tend  more  to  perplex  than  inform  th^ 
learner.  See  Sections  8  and  9  of  this  Chapter :  and  Note  S^, 
under  the  19th  Rule  of  Syntax. 

Section  5, 
Of  the  Tenses. 

Tense,  being  the  distinction  of  time,  might  seem 
to  admit  only  of  the  present^  past,  and  future;  but 
to  mark  it  more  accurately/  it  is  made  to  consist  of 
six  Tariations,  viz. 

THE  PRESENT,  THE  PERFECT, 

THE  IMPERFECT,  THE  PLUPERFECT, 

AND 
THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  FUTURE  TENSES. 

The  Prcisent  Tense  represents  an  action  or  event, 
as  passiiiK  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  mentioned  :  as, 
*•  I  rule ;  1  am  ruled ;  I  think ;  I  fear." 

The  present  tense  likewise  expresses  a  character,  quality, 
iic.  at  present  existing :  as,  '^  He  is  an  able  man  ;^^  "  She  is 
an  amiable  woman/'  It  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  actions 
continued  with  occasional  intermissions  to  the  present  time  : 
as,  **  He  frequently  rides ;''  **  He  walks  out  every  morning ;" 
**  He  goes  into  the  country  eTery  summer."  We  sometimes 
apply  this  tense  even  to  persons  lone  since  dead :  as,  ''  Seneca 
reasons  and  moralizes  well;"  "  Job  speaks  feelingly  of  his 
afflictions." 

The  present  tense,  preceded  by  the  words,  zohen^  hffore^  af- 
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tetj  as  soon  as,  &c.  is  sometimes  used  to  point  out  the  relatire 
time  of  a  future  action :  as,  "  When  he  arrives  he  will  hear 
the  news ;"  "  He  will  hear  the  news  before  he  arrives,  or  as . 
soon  as  he  arrives,  or,  at  farthest,  soon  after  he  arrives  ;" 
*'  The  more  she  improves,  the  more  amiable  she  will  be." 

In  animated  historical  narrations  this  tense  is  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  imperfect  tense  :  as,  "  He  enters  the  terri- 
tory of  the  peaceable  inhabitants :  he  fights  and  conquerg, 
takes  an  immense  booty,  which  he  divides  amount  his  soldiers, 
and  returns  home  to  enjoy  a  vain  and  useless  triumph." 

Every  point  of  space  or  duration^  how  -minute  soever  it 
may  be,  has  some  degree  of  extension.  Neither  the  present, 
nor  any  other  instant  of  time,  is  wholly  uncxtended.  Nay^ 
we  cannot  conceive,  as  Dr.  Beattie  justly  observes,  an  unex- 
tended  instant :  and  that  which  we  call  the  present,  may  in 
fact  admit  of  very  considerable  extension.  While  I  write  a 
letter,  or  read  a  book,  I  say,  that  I  am  reading  or  writing  it, 
though  it  should  take  up  an  hour,  a  day,  a  wedk,  or  a  month ; 
the  whole  time  being  considered  as  present,  which  is  employ- 
ed in  the  present  action.  So,  while  I  build  a  house,  thoueh 
that  should  be  the  work  of  many  months,  I  speak  of  it  in  the 
present  time,  and  say  that  1  am  building  it.  In  like  manner, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  century  past,  and  to  that  which  is  to 
come,  wc  may  consider  the  whole  space  of  a  hondred  yean 
as  time  present,  when  we  speak  of  a  series  of  actionsy  or  of  a 
state  of  existence,  that  is  co-extended  with  it ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing example :  ^'  In  this  century  we  are  more  neglectful  of 
the  ancients,  and  we  are  consequently  more  ignorant  than  they 
were  in  the  last,  or  perhaps  they  will  be  in  ttie  next."  Nay, 
the  entire  term  of  man^s  probationary  state  in  this  world, 
when  opposed  to  that  eternity  which  is  before  him,  is  con- 
sidered as  present  time  by  those  who  say,  '^  In  this  state  ise 
see  darkly  as  through  a  glass  ;  but  in  a  future  life,  our  frith  will 
be  lost  in  vision,  and  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known." 

The  Imperfect  Tense  represents  the  action  or 
event,  either  as  past  and  finished,  or  as  remaining 
unfinislied  at  a  certain  time  past :  as,  ^^  I  loved  her 
for  her  modestj  and  virtue ;"  "  They  were  travel- 
ling post  when  he  met  them.'' 

The  first  example,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  shows  that 
the  action  was  past  and  finished,  though  the  precise  time  of  it 
was  not  defined.  In  this  point  of  view  the  tense  may  be  said 
to  be  imperfect :  the  time  of  the  action  is  not  exactly  and  per- 
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fectly  ascertained*  In  the  second  instance,  the  action  is  re- 
presented  as  past,  but  not  finished ;  and  it  may  therefore,  with 
propriety,  be  denominated  imptrftct. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  on  thi^  occasion,  that  in  such  sen* 
tences  as  the  following;  '^He  wrote  to  him  yesterday;^' 
^^  They  behaved  themselves  at  that  period  very  properly  ;^' 
flie  precise  time  of  the  action  is  not  denoted  by  the  tense  of 
the  verb  itself,  but  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  ytsUrday^ 
and  at  that  period. — See  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Seventh 
Chapter  of  Etymology,  on  the  subject  of  Adverbs. 

The  Perfect  Tense  not  only  refers  to  what  is  past, 
but  also  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  present  time : 
as,  "  I  have  finished  my  letter ;"  ".  I  have  seen  the 
person  that  was  recommended  to  me.*' 

In  the  former  example  it  is  signified  that  the  finishing  of 
the  letter,  though  past,  was  at  a  period  immediately  prece- 
ding the  present  time.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  person  mentioned  was  seen  by  the  speaker  a  long 
or  short  time  before.  The  meaning  is,  ^  I  have  seen  him 
sometime  in  the  course  of  a  period  which  includes,  or  comes 
to,  the  present  time.''  In  both  instances,  '^  The  finishing  of 
the  letter,'^  and  '^  The  seeing  of  the  person,''  comprehend 
periods,  each  of  which  extends  to  the  time  present.  We 
have  no  idea  of  any  certain  portion  of  time  intervening  be- 
tween the  time  of  action  and  the  time  of  speaking  of  it.  The 
sentence,  "  I  have  written  a  letter,"  implies  that  ^'  1  have^  or 
possess,  the  finished  action  of  writing  a  letter."  Under  these 
views  of  the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  term  perfect  may  be 
properly  applied  to  this  tense ;  as  the  action  is  not  only  fin- 
ished, but  uie  period  of  its  completion  is  specially  referred  to, 
and  ascertained. 

When  the  particular  time  of  any  occurrence  is  specified, 
as  prior  to  the  present  time,  this  tense  is  not  used ;  for  it 
would  be  improper  to  say,  "I  have  seen  him  yesterday;" 
or,  "  I  have  finished  my  work  last  week."  In  these  cases 
the  imperfect  is  necessary  :  as,  "  I  saw  him  yesterday ;"  "  I 
finished  my  work  last  week."  But  when  we  speak  indefinitely 
of  any  thing  past,  as  happening  or  not  happening  in  the  day, 
year,  or  age,  in  which  we  mention  it,  the  perfect  must  be  em- 
ployed :  as,  "  I  have  been  there  this  morning ;"  "  1  have 
travelled  much  this  year :"  "  We  have  escaped  many  dangers 
through  life."  In  referring,  however,  to  such  a  division  of 
the  day  as  is  past  before  the  time  of  our  speaking,  we  use  the 
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imperfect :  as,  ^^  They  came  home  early  this  morning  ;^'  ^^  He 
was  with  them  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon.^' 

The  perfect  tense,  and  the  imperfect  tense,  both  denote  a 
thing  that  is  past;  but  the  former  denotes  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  is  still  actually  remaining  some  part  of  the  time  to 
slide  away,  wherein  we  declare  the  thing  has  been  done; 
whereas  the  imperfect  denotes  the  thing  or  action  past,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  nothing  remains  of  that  time  in  which  it 
was  done.  If  we  speak  of  the  present  century,  we  say, 
^'  Philosophers  have  made  great  discoveries  in  the  present  cen- 
tury :"  but  if  we  speak  of  the  last  century,  we  say,  "  Philoso- 
phers made  great  discoveries  in  the  last  century.^'  ^^  He  has 
been  much  afflicted  this  year ;''  ^^  I  have  this  week  read  the 
king's  proclamation ;''  '^  I  have  heard  great  news  this  morning ;'' 
in  these  instances,  '^  He  has  been^^^  "  I  have  read^^^  and 
^'  heardy'^^  denote  things  that  are  past ;  but  they  occurred  in 
this  year,  in  this  week,  and  to-day  ;  and  still  there  remains  a 
part  of  this  year,  week,  and  day,  whereof  I  speak. 

In  general,  the  perfect  tense  may  be  applied  wherever  thtf 
action  is  connected  with  the  present  time,  by  the  actual  ex- 
istence either  of  the  author  or  of  the  work,  though  it  may 
have  been  performed  many  centuries  ago ;  but  if  neither  tfie. 
author  nor  the  work  now  remains,  it  cannot  be  used.  We 
may  say,  "  Cilero  has  written  orations  ;''  but  we  cannot  say, 
"  Cicero  has  written  poems;"  because  the  orations  are  in  be- 
ing, but  the  poems  are  lost.  Speaking  of  priests  in  general, 
we  may  say,  "  They  have  in  all  ages  claimed  great  powers ;" 
because  the  general  order  of  the  priesthood  still  exists :  but 
if  we  speak  of  the  Druids  as  a  particular  order  of  priests 
which  does  not  now  exist,  we  cannot  use  this  tense.  We 
cannot  say,  "  The  Druid  priests  have  claimed  great  powers  ;*' 
but  must  say,  ^'  The  Druid  priests  cidimed  great  powers  ;'^ 
because  that  order  is  now  totally  extinct.* 

The  perfect  tense,  preceded  by^the  words  when,  after ,  as 
soon  as,  &c.  is  often  used  to  denote  the  relative  time  of  a  fu- 
ture action  :  as,  "  When  I  have  finished  my  letter,  I  will  at- 
tend to  his  request :''  '^  I  will  attend  to  the  business,  as  soon 
as  I  have  finished  my  letter." 

The  Pluperfect  Tense  represents  a  thing  not  only 
as  past,  but  also  as  prior  to  some  other  point  of  time 
specified  in  the  sentence :  as,  ^'  I  had  finished  my 
letter  before  he  arrived/' 

*  .See  PicKBoirRN  on  the  English  J'crb :  to  whose  ingenious  Disskrtatio!!  the  author 
ii  indebted  for  •e7cral  Observatioos   and  Examples  respcctint^  the  T«'ns^»  ot'  our 
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The  term  used  to  designate  this  tense,  maj,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  be  justified,  by  observing  that  the  time  of  the 
action  or  event,  is  more  than^  or  beyond^  the  time  of  some 
other  action  or  event  to  which  it  refers,  and  which  is  in  the 
petftct^  or  the  imptrfect  tense.  Thus,  in  the  sentences,  "  I 
have  seen  him,  but  I  had  written  to  him  before ;"  ^'  Though  he 
had  not  then  agreed  to  the  proposal,  he  has  at  length  consented 
to  it  ;^^  ^'  1  saw  him  after  I  had  written  to  him ;"  "  He  deci' 
did  indeed  very  culpably,  but  he  had  been  vehemently  urged 
to  it ;"  the  pluperfect  extends  not  only  beyond,  and  prece- 
dent to,  the  time  signified  in  the  perfect  tense,  but  also  that 
denoted  by  the  imperfect. 

The  First  Future  Tense  represents  the  action  as 
yet  to  come,  either  with  or  without  respect  to  the 
precise  time :  as,  "  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;" 
**  I  shall  see  them  again." 

The  Second  Future  intimates  that  the  action  will 
be  fully  accomplished  at  or  before  the  time  of  an- 
other future  action  or  event:  as,  "I  shall  have 
dined  at  one  o'clock;"  "  The  two  houses  will  have 
finished  their  business,  when  the  king  comes  to 
prorogue  them." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the 
event  being  spoken  of  under  a  condition  or  supposition,  or  in 
the  form  ot  a  wish,  and  therefore  as  doubtful  and  contingent, 
the  verb  itself  in  ihe  present,  and  the  auxiliary  both  of  the 
present  and  past  imperfect  times,  often  carry  with  them  some- 
what of  a  future  sense  :  as,  ^^  If  he  come  to-morrow,  I  may 
speak  to  him  ;'^  ^'  If  he  should,  or  would  come  to-morrow, 
I  might,  would,  could,  or  should  speak  to  him.^^  Obser\'e 
also,  that  the  auxiliaries  should  and  would^  in  the  imperfect 
times,  are  used  to  express  the  present  and  future  as  well  as 
the  past :  as,  "  It  is  my  desire  that  he  should,  or  would, 
come  now,  or  to-morrow  ;"  as  well  as,  "  It  was  my  desire, 
that  he  should  or  would  come  yesterday.'^  So  that,  in  this 
mood,  the  precise  time  of  the  verb  is  very  much  determined 
by  the  nature  and  drift  of  the  sentence. 

In  treating  of  the  tenses  there  are  two  things  to  which  at- 
tention ought  principally  to  be  turned:  the  relation  which 
the  several  tenses  have  to  one  another,  in  respect  of  lime  ; 
and  the  notice  which  (hey  give  of  an  action's  being  completed 
or  not  completed. 

The  present,  past,  and  future  tenses,  may  be  used  either  c/c- 
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finitely  or  indefinitely^  both  with  respect  to  time  and  action* 
When  they  denote  customs  or  habits,  and  not  individual  acts, 
they  are  applied  indefinitely :  as,  ^^  Virtue  promotes  happi- 
ness ^'^  **the  old  Romans  governed  by  benefits  morfe  than  by 
fear;''."  I  shall  hereafter  employ  my  time  more  usefully."  In 
these  examples,  the  words,  promotes^  governed^  and  shall  emr 
plov^  are  used  indefinitely,  both  in  regard  to  action  and  time; 
for  they  are  not  confined  to  indiridual  actions,  nor  to  any  pre- 
cise points  of  present,  past,  or  future  time*  When  they  are 
apphed  to  signify  particular  actions,  and  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise points  of  time  to  which  they  are  confined,  they  are  used 
definitely ;  as  in  the  following  instances :  "  My  brother  if 
writing ;''  ^'  He  built  the  house  last  summer,  but  did  not  in^ 
habit  it  till  yesterday."  "  He  will  write  another  letter  to- 
morrow." 

The  different  tenses  also  represent  an  action  a^  complete  or 
perfect^  or  as  incomplete  or  imperfect.  In  the  phrases,  "  I  am 
writing,"  *'  I  was  writing,"  *'  I  shall  be  writing,"  imperfect, 
unfinisned  actions  are  signified.  But  the  following  examples, 
"  I  wrote,"  "  1  have  written,"  *'  1  had  written,"  "  I  shall 
have  written,"  all  denote  complete,  perfect  action. 

The  distinction  of  the  tenses  into  definite  and  indefinite^ 
may  be  more  intelligible  to  the  student,  by  the  following  ex- 
planation and  arrangement.* 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

indefinite*  This  form  of  the  present  tense  denotes  action  or 
being,  in  present  time,  without  limiting  it  with  exactness  to 
a  given  point.  It  expresses  also  facts  which  exist  gene- 
rally, at  all  times,  general  truths,  attributes  which  are  per- 
manent, habits,  customary  actions,  and  the  like,  without 
the  reference  to  a  specific  time :  as,  "  Hope  springs  eter- 
nal in  the  human  breast ;  Wrtne  promotes  happiness ;  Man 
is  imperfect  and  dependent;  The  vf'icked  fiee  when  no 
man  pursueth ;  Plants  rise  from  the  earth ;  Sometimes  he 
worksj  but  he  often  plays ;  Birds ^y  ;  Fishes  ^zciVn." 
Definite.  This  form  expresses  the  present  time  with  preci- 
sion ;  and  it  usually  denotes  action  or  being,  which  corres- 
r[>nds  in  time  with  another  action  :  as,  '^  He  is  meditating  f 
am  writing,  while  you  are  waiting.^^ 

*  Tboog^h  the  author  thinks  he  has,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Grammar,  offered  a. 
sniBcient  apology,  for  the  use  be  has  made  of  bis  predecetisors*  labours,  and  for  omitting 
to  insert  their  names;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper,  on  the  present  occasion,  toobierre, 
that  the  following  detailed  view  of  the  tenses  into  definite  and  indtfinite,  is,  hi  part,  ta- 
ken from  Webater*s  Grammar;  and  that  a  few  positions  and  illustrations,  amongst  soma 
of  the  Syntactical  Notes  and  (HMcrvations,  have  alio  beeo  ielected  from  this  gramma- 
rian, fer  the  Octavo  Edition  of  the  Grammar. 

Vot.  L  K 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE* 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  imperfect  tense  represents  action 
past  and  finished,  and  often  with  the  precipe  time  undefined : 
as,  ^^  Alexander  conquered  the  Persians ;  Scipio  was  as  Tir* 
tuous  as  brave."  ' 

Definite.  This  form  represents  an  action  as  taking  place  and 
unfinished,  in  some  specified  period  of  past  time :  as,  ^^  I 
was  standing  at  the  door  when  the  procession  passed." 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

Indefinite.  -  This  form  of  the  perfect  tense  represents  an  ac- 
tion completely  past,  and  often  at  no  gre^t  distance,  but  not 
specified :  as,  ^'  I  have  accomplished  my  design ;"  ^  I  have 
read  the  History  of  England." 

Definite.  This  form  represents  an  action  as  just  finished  :  as, 
"  I  have  been  reading  a  history  of  the  revolution;"  "I 
have  been  studying  iiard  to-day." 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  pluperfect  tense,  expresses  an 
action  which  was  past  at  or  before  some  other  past  time 
specified  :  as,  ''  He  had  received  the  news  before  the  mes- 
senger arrived." 

Definite.  This  form  dienotes  an  action  to  be  just  past,  at  or 
before  another  past  time  specified :  as,  ^^  I.  had  bei^n  waiting 
an  hour,  when  the  messenger  arrived." 

FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  first  future,  simply  ^ves  notice 
of  an  event  to  happen  hereafter :  as,  '^  Charles  will  go  to 
London ;"  ^'  I  think  we  shall  have  a  fine  season." 

Definite.  This  form  expresses  an  action,  which  is  to  take 
place,  and  be  unfinished,  at  a  specified  future  time :  as,  ^^  He 
Toill  be  preparing  for  a  visit,  at' the  time  you  arrive." 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 

Indefinite.  This  form  of  the  second  future,  denotes  an  ac- 
tion which  will  be  past  at  a  future  time  specified :  as,  ^'They 
loill  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  at  the  time  they  pro- 
posed." 

Definite.  This  form  represents  an  action,  which  will  be  just 
past  at  a  future  specified  time :  as,  ^^  The  scholars  will  have 
been  studying  an  hour,  when  the  tutor  comes  to  examine 
Aem." 
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The  student  will  observe,  that,  in  this  scheme,  all  the 
^finitt  tenses  are  formed  b^  the  participle  of  the  present  tense, 
«nd  the  substantive  verb  to  be. 

There  are  other  modes  of  expressing  future  time  :  as,  '^  I 
am  going  to  write;"  "1  am  about  to  write."  These  have 
been  called  the  Inceptive  future,  as  they  note  the  couuuciice- 
ment  of  an  action,  or  an  intention  to  commence  an  action 
without  delay. 

The  substantive  verb  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  forms  another  method  of  indicating  future  time :  as, 
•*  Ferdinand  is  to  command  the  army."  "  On  the  subject  of 
style,  I  am  afterwards  to  discourse.^^  '^  Eneas  went  in  search 
of  the  seat  of  an  empire,  which  was^  one  day,  to  govern  the 
world."  The  latter  expression  has  been  called  a  future  past ; 
that  is,  past  as  to  the  narrator ;  but  future  as  to  the  event,  at 
the  time  specifies* 

From  the  preceding  representation  of  the  difierent  tenses, 
it  appears  that  each  of  them  has  its  distinct  and  peculiar  pro- 
vince ;  and  that  though  $ome  of  them  may  sometimes  be  used 
promiscuously,  or  substituted  one  for  another,  in  cases  where 
sreat  accuracy  is  not  required,  yet  there  is  a  real  and  essential 
difference  in  their  meaning.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  En- 
glish language  contains  the  six  tenses  which  we  have  enume- 
rated. Grammarians  who  limit  the  number  to  two,  or  at  most 
to  three,  namely,  the  present,  the  imperfect,  and  the  future, 
do  not  reflect  that  the  English  verb  is  mostly  composed  of  prin- 
cipal and  auxiliary ;  and  that  these  several  parts  constitute 
one  verb.  Either  the  English  language  has  no  regular  future 
tense,  or  its  future  is  composed  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  prin- 
cipal Terb.  If  the  latter  be  admitted,  then  the  auxiliary  and 
principal  united,  constitute  a  tense,  in  one  instance  ;  and  from 
reason  and  analogy,  may  doubtless  do  so,  in  others,  in  which 
minuter  divisions  of  time  are  necessary,  or  useful.  What 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  not  considering  this  case,  as  other 
cases,  in  which  a  whole  is  regarded  as  composed  of  several 
parts,  or  of  principal  and  adjuncts  ?  There  is  nothing  hete- 
rogeneous in  tne  parts ;  and  precedent,  analogy,  utility,  and  even 
necessity,  authorize  the  union. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  we  have  the  authority  of  eminent 
^mmarians;  in  particular,  that  of  Dr.  Bealtic.  ^'Some 
writers,"  says  the  doctor,  "  will  not  allow  any  thing  to  be  a 
tense,  but  what,  in  one  inflected  word,  expresses  an  aflirma- 
tion  with  time ;  for  that  those  parts  of  the  verb  are  not  proper- 
ly called  tenses,  which  assume  that  appearance,  by  means  of 
auxiliary  words.  At  this  rate,  we  should  have,  in  English, 
two  tenses  only,  the  present  and  the  past  in  tlie  active  verb, 
and  in  the  passive  no  tenses  at  all.    But  this  is  a  needless 
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nicety;  and,  if  adopted,  would  introduce  confusion  into  the 
grammatical  art.  If  amaveram  be  a  tense,  why  should  not 
amatiu  fueram  ?  If  I  heard,  be  a  tense,  /  did  hear^  I  have  heard, 
and  I  shall  hear^  must  be  equally  entitled  to  that  appellation.^' 
The  proper  form  of  a  tense  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
is  certainly  that  which  it  has  in  the  grammars  of  those  lan- 
agefl.  But  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  we  uniformly 
id,  tbit  some  of  the  tenses  are  formed  by  variations  of  the 

(principal  verb  ;  and  others,  by  the  addition  of  a  helping  verb, 
t  is,  therefore,  indisputable,  that  the  principal  verb  or  rather 
its  participle,  and  an  auxiliary,  constitute  a  regular  tense  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  This  point  being  established, 
we  may,  doubtless,  apply  it  to  English  verbs,  and  extend  the 
principle  as  far  as  convenience,  and  the  idiom  of  our  language 
require. 

if  it  should  be  said,  that,  on  the  same  ground  that  a  parti* 
ciple  and  auxiliary  are  allowed  to'form  a  tense,  and  the  verb 
is  to  be  conjugated  accordingly,  the  English  noun  and  pronoun 
ought  to  be  declined  at  large,  with  articles  and  prepositions ; 
we  must  object  to  the  inference.  Such  a  mode  of  declension 
is  not  adapted  to  our  language.  This  we  think  has  been  al- 
ready proved.*  It  is  also  confessedly  inapplicable  to  the  learn- 
ed languages.  Where  then  is  the  grammatical  inconsistency, 
or  the  want  of  conformity  to  the  principles  of  analogy,  in 
making  some  tenses  of  the  English  verb  to  consist  of  principal 
and  auxiliary ;  and  the  cases  of  English  nouns,  chiefly  in  their 
termination  ?  The  argument  from  analogy,  instead  of  mili- 
tating against  us,  appears  to  confirm  and  establish  our  position* 
See  pages  66 — 68.  Sections  8  and  9  of  this  chapter,  and  the 
19th  Rule  of  Syntax— Note  8. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  on  the  tenses,  with  s^  few 
observations  extracted  from  the  Encyclopjedia  Britannica. 
They  are  worth  the  student^s  attention,  as  a  part  of  them  ap- 
plies, not  only  to  our  views  of  the  tenses,  but  to  many  other 
parts  of  the  work.^ — "  Harris  [by  way  of  hypothesis]  has  enu- 
merated no  fewer  than  twelve  tenses.  Of  this  enumeration  we 
can  by  no  means  approve ;  for,  without  entering  into  a  minute 
examination  of  it,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  his 
inceptive  present,  '  I  am  going  to  write,'  is  a  future  tense ; 
and  his  completive  present^  '  I  have  written,'  a  past  tense.  But, 
as  was  before  observed  of  the  classification  of  words,  we  can- 
not help  being  of  opinion,  that,  to  take  the  tenses  as  they  are 
commonly  received,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  nature 
and  their  diflbi'enccs,  is  a  much  more  useful  exercise,  as  well 

*=  See  pttgei  44, 45. 
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^s  more  proper  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  than  to  raise,  as  might 
easily  be  raised,  new  theories  on  the  subject*"'*^ 

I^ECTION   6. 

T%e  ConjugaHon  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  to  have  and  to  bb. 

The  Conjugation  of  a  verb,  is  the  regular  conoh 
binatioQ  and  arrangement  of  its  several  numberst 
persons,  moods,  aqd  tenses. 

The  Conjugation  of  an  active  verb  is  styled  the 
ACTIVE  VOICE ;  and  that  of  a  passive  verb,  the  pas- 
sive voice. 

The  auxiliary  and  active  verb  to  have,  is  conju- 
gated in  the  folJQwing  manner. 

To  Have. 

Indicative  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

!•  Pers.  I  have.  1.  We  have. 

2.  Pers.  Thou  hast.  2.  Ye  or  you  have. 

3.  Pers.  He,  she,  or  it  >  •  rr»      , 
hath  or  has. t.            5  ^'   1  bey  Have. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  had.  •  1.  We  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst.  2.  Ye  or  you  had. 

3.  He,  &c.  had.  3.  They  had. 

PERFECT  TENSE.t 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  have  had.  1.  We  have  had. 

*  The  follovring  criticinn  afGntU  an  additional  support  to  the  author^s  system  of  (he 
ttnsea,  Ac. 

**  Under  the  head  of  Etymology,  the  author  of  this  grammar  judiciously  adheres  to 
the  natural  simplicity  of  the  English  language,  without  embarrassing  the  learner  with 
distinctions  pecoliar  to  the  Latin  tongue.  The  diiiicnlt  subject  of  the  Tenses,  is  clearly 
explained;  and  with  less  incumbrance  of  technical  phraseology,  than  in  most  other 
grammars/'  AntdytieaL  Review. 

t  Haih  is  now  osed  only  in  poetry,  and  on  veiy  aeriout  occasions.  Te  is  nearly  oh- 
solete. 

ISw  next  page— note  marked  thus  [*^. 
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S,  Thou  hast  had.  2.  Ye  or  joa  have  had. 

3.  He  has  had.  3.  They  have  had. 

PLUPERFECT  TExNSE.* 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  1  had  had.  1.  We  had  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst  had.  3.  Ve  or  jou  had  had. 

3.  He  had  had.  3.  They  had  had. 

FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have.  1.  We  shall  or  will  have. 

3.  Thou  9halt  or  wilt  have.       3.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  have. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  have.  3.  They  shall  or  will  have. 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall. have  had.  1.  We  shall  have  had. 

3.  Thou  wilt  have  had.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  had» 

3.  He  will  have  had.  3.  They  will  have  had. 

Imperatire  Mood. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Let  mc  have.  1.  Let  us  have. 

2.  Have,  or  have  thou,  or  2.  Have,  or  have  ye,  or  do  ye 
do  thou  have.  or  you  have. 

3.  Let  him  have.  3.  Let  them  have.t 

The  imperative  mood  is  not  strictly  entitled  to  three  per- 
sons. The  command  I  is  always  addressed  to  the  seron// per- 
son, not  to  the  first  or  third.  For  when  we  say,  "  Let  me 
have,'*  "  Let  him,  or  let  them  have,"  the  meaning  and  con- 
struction are,  do  thouy  or  do  ye,  let  me,  him,  or  them  have. 
In  philosophical  strictness,  both  number  and  person  might  be 
entirely  excluded  from  every  verb.     They  are,  in  fact,  the 

*  The  terms  which  we  have  adopted,  to  dcsig^nate  the  three  pant  tenses,  may  not  be 
exactly  significant  of  their  naturt*  and  distinctions.  But  as  ihey  are  used  bj  gramma- 
rians in  general,  and  have  an  cstahlished  authority ;  and,  especially,  as  the  meaning 
attached  to  each  of  them,  and  their  different  signincatioris.  have  been  carefully  ex- 
plained ;  we  presume  that  no  solid  objection  can  be  mude  to  the  use  of  terras,  so  gcnc- 
nllj  approvcHl,  and  so  explicitly  defined.     See  Tages  30,  31. 

t  If  such  sentences  should  be  rigorously  examined,  the  Imperative  will  appear  to 
xsoiriU  merely  in  the  word  let.      See  Directions  for  Parsing. 
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properties  of  substantives^  not  a  part  of  the  essence  of  a  verb. 
Even  the  name  of  the  imperative  mood,  does  not  always  cor- 
respond to  its  nature  ;  for  it  sometimes  petitions  as  well  as 
commands.  But,  with  respect  to  all  these  points,  the  practice 
of  our  grammarians  is  so  uniformly  fixed,  and  so  analogous  to 
the  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  which  our  jouth  have  to 
study,  diat  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  degree  of  innovation, 
to  deviate  from  the  established  terms  and  arranjiiements.  Sec 
the  advertisement  at  the  end  of  th^  Introduction ;  and  also 
pages  30,  31. 

Potential  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

SIKOULAR.         /  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have.      1.  tVe  may  or  can  have. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have: 
3«  He  may  or  can  have.     3.  They  may  or  can  have. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or      1.  We   might,    could,    would, 
ahould  have.  or  should  have. 

S.  Thou    mightst,   couldst,  2.  Ye   or  you    might,   could, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have.  would,  or  should  have. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have.  or  should  have. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

« 

Singular.  .    plural. 

1.1  may  or  can  have  had.  1.  We  may  or  can  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 
bad.  had. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  had.  3.  They  may  or  can  have  had. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

singular.  plural. 

!•  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or 

should  have  had.  should  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mightst,   couldst,  2.  Ye    or    you   might,  could, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst  have  would,  or  should  have  had. 

had. 
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3.  He  might,  could,  would,     3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
w  should  have  had.  w  should  have  had.* 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  have.  J.  If  we  have, 

9.  If  thou  haipe.t  2*  If  ye  or  you  hare. 

3.  If  he  have.t  3.  If  they  have. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  are,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  in- 
dicative mood;|  with  the  addition  to  the  verb,  of  a  conjunc- 
tion, expressed  or  implied,  denoting  a  condition,  motive,  wish^ 
supposition,  &c.  It  will  be  proper  to  direct  the  learner  to 
repeat  all  the  tenses  of  this  mood,  with  a  conjunction  prefixed 
to  each  of  them.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  observations  in 
Section  8  of  this  chapter,  and  the  notes  on  the  nineteenth  rule 
of  Syntax. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Presevt.    To  have.         Perfect.    To  have  had.   • 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT  OR  ACTIVE.     Having. 
PERFECT.  Had. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.     Having  had. 

As  the  subjunctive  mood,  in  English,  has  no  variation,  in 
ttie  form  of  the  verb,  from  the  indicative,  (except  in  the  pre- 
sent tense,  and  the  second  future  tense,  of  verbs  generally, 
and  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be^)  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  conjugate  it  in  this  work^  through 

^  Shall  tatd  will^  when  they  denote  inclination,  resolution,  promise,  vmy  be  considered, 
ms  well  as  their  relations  should  and  would^  as  belong^ntr  to  the  potential  mood.  But  as 
they  generally  signify  futurity,  they  have  been  appropriated,  as  nelpiog  rerbs,  to  the  for- 
matioti  of  the  future  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods. 

\  Granunarians,  in  general,  conjugate  the  present  of  the  auxiliary,  in  this  manner.  But 
we  presume  that  this  is  the  form  of  the  verb,  considered  as  a  princifiL,  not  as  an  vuxUiary 
verb.    See  Rule  19,  Note  5. 

X  We  must  except  the  second  and  third  persons,  sin^lar  and  plural,  of  the  second  fu- 
ture tense.  These  require  the  auxiliary  shalU  *haU^  uistead  of  sottf ,  wUL  Thus,  *'  He 
toitthave  completed  the  work  by  midsummer,"  is  the  indicative  fom ;  bat  the  subjunctive 
19,  M  If  he  ahaU  have  completed  the  work  by  midsummer.** 


^. 
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^sverj  tense.  .  But  all  the  other  moods  and  tense^  of  the  verbsi 
both  in  the  active  and  passive  voices,  are  conjugated  at  large, 
that  the  learners  may  have  no  doubts  or  misapprehensions 
jrespecting  their  particular  forms.  They  to  whom  the  subjec 
of  grammar  is  entirely  new,  and  young  persons  especially,  are 
much  more  readily  and  efiectuaily  instructed,  by  neeing  the 

farts  of  a  subject  so  essential  as  the  verb,  unfolded  and  spread 
efore  them,  m  all  their  varieties,  than  by  being  generally  and 
cursorily  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  ex- 
lubited*  The  time  employed  by  the  scholars,  in  consequence 
of  this  (fisplay  of  the  verbs,  is  of  small  moment,  compared 
with  the  advantages  which  they  will  probably  derive  from  the 
plan. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  generally  proper  for  young  persons 
beginnii^  the  study  of  grammar,  to  commit  to  memory  all  the 
tenses  otthe  verbs.  If  the  simple  tenses,  namely,  the  present 
and  the  imperfect^  together  with  the  first  future  tense,  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  committed  to  memory,  and  the  rest 
carefully  perused  and  explained,  the  business  will  not  be  te- 
dious to  the  scholars,  and  their  progress  will  be  rendered 
more  obvious  and  pleasing.  The  general  view  of  the  subject, 
thus  acquired  and  impressed,  may  aften;\'ards  be  extended 
with  ease  and  advantage. 

It  appears  to  be  proper,  for  the  information  of  the  learners, 
to  make  a  few  observations  in  this  place,  on  some  of  the  ten- 
ses, &c.  The  first  is,  that  in  the  potential  mood,  some  gram- 
marians confound  the  present  with  Uie  imperfect  tense ;  and 
the  perfect  with  the  pluperfect.  But  that  they  are  really 
distinct,  and  have  an  appropriate  reference  to  time,  corres- 
pondent to  the  definitions  of  those  tenses,  will  appear  from  a 
lew  examples :  "  I  wished  him  to  stay,  but  he  would  not ;'' 
^'  I  could  not  accomplish  the  business  in  time ;"  "  It  was  my 
direction  that  he  shoidd  submit  ;^'  '^  Ho  was  ill,  but  I  thoiight 
h^might  live  ;"  "  I  may  have  misunderstood  him  j^'  ''  He  cannot 
have  deceived  me  ;"  "He  might  have  finished  the  work  sooner, 
but  he  could  not  have  done  it  better." — It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that,  on  some  occasions,  the  auxiliaries  might,  could, 
would,  and  should,  refer  abo  to  present  and  to  future  time. 
See  pages  71,  72. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  the  auxiliary  loi//,  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  and  plural  of  the  second  future  tense ;  and  the 
jiuxiliary  shall,  in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  ^hat  tense, 
in  the  indicative  mood,  appear  to  be  incorrectly  applied. 
The  impro*priety  of  such  associations  may  be  inferred  from  a 
few  examples :  "  I  will  have  had  previous  potice  wlienever 
the  event  happens ;"  "  Thou  shalt  have  served  thy  apjinen- 
ticeship  bofore   the   end  of  the  year^'*    "He  $hali  have* 
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completed  his  business  when  the  messenger  arrives.^'  ^^  1  shall 
Iiave  bad :  thou  wilt  have  served :  be  will  hare  completed,^' 
&c«  would  have  been  correct  and  applicable.  The  peculiar 
import  of  these  auxiliaries,  as  explained  in  Section  7  of  this 
chapter,  seems  to  account  for  their  impropriety  in  the  appli^ 
cations  just  mentioned. 

Some  writers  on  Grammar,  object  to  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ting the  second  future,  in  both  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods ;  but  that  this  tense  is  applicable  to  both  moods,  will  be 
manifest  from  the  following  examples*  ^^  John  will  have 
earned  his  wages  the  next  new-year's  day,''  is  a  simple  de- 
claration, and  therefore  in  the  indicative  mood :  ^^  If  he  shall 
have  finished  his  work  when  the  bell  rings,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  the  reward,"  is  conditional  and  contingent,  and  is  therefore* 
in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

We  shall  conclude  these  detached  observations,  with  one 
remark  which  may  be  useful  to  the  young  scholar,  namely, 
that  as  the  indicative  mood  is  converted  into  the  subjunctivei 
by  the  expression  of  a  condition,  motive,  wish,  suppositicmi 
&c.  being  superadded  to  it ;  so  the  potential  mood  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  turned  into  the  subjunctive ;  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  examples :  '^  If  I  could  deceive  him,  I  should 
abhor  it ;"  ''  Though  he  s^iould  increase  in  wealth,  he  would 
not  be  charitable ;"  "  Even  in  prosperity  he  would  gain  no 
esteem,  unless  he  should  conduct  himself  better." 

The  auxiliary  and  neuter  verb  To  6e,  is  conjuga- 
ted as  follows : 


To  Be. 


Indicative  Mood. 
'  PRESENT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  lam.  ].  We  are. 

2.  Thou  art.  2.  Ye  or  you  are. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  is.  3.  They  are. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR*  PLURAL. 

1.  I  was.  1.  We  were. 

3.  Thou  wasti  2.  Ye  or  you  wcrc« 

fft  Hi^  was*  3.  They  were* 
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PERFECT  TENSE- 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL* 
1  •  I  have  been.                        1 .  We  have  been. 
2.  Thou  haat  been.                  2.  Ye  or  you  have  been.. 
5.  He  hath  or  has  been.           3.  Thej  have  been. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  had  been.  1.  We  had  been. 

2.  Thou  hadst  been.       2.  Ye  or  you  had  been. 

3.  He  had  been.  3.  They  had  been. 

FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 

UNOUIiAR*  PLURAL. 

1«  I  shall  or  will  be.  1.  We  shall  or  will  be. 

9.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be.  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be. 

3*  He  shall  or  will  be.  3.  They  shall  or  will  be. 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall  have  been.  1.  Wc  shall  have  been. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been. 

3.  He  will  have  been.  3.  They  will  have  been. 

Imperative  Mood. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Let  me  be.  1.  Let  us  be. 

2.  Be  thou  or  do  thou  be.  2.  Be  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  !*<». 
"3.  Let  him  be.                          3.  Let  them  be. 

Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1 .  I  may  or  can  be.  1 .  Wc  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be.       2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be. 

3.  He  may  or  can  be.  3.  They  may  or  can  be 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE. 


SlNCriAR. 

1  •  I  might,  could,  would,  or 
shonld  be. 

2.  Thou   mightst,  couldst, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  be. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  be. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  might,  could;  would, 
or  should  be. 

2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  be. 

3.  They  might,  could,  woul^^ 
or  should  be. 


PERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1  •  I  may  or  can  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have 
been. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  been. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  may  or  can  have  been* 

2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have- 
been. 

3.  They  may  or  can  have^ 
been. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR.  ' 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have 
been. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  been. 


PLURAL. 

1.  We  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  have 
been. 

3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  been. 


SINOULAAt 

1.  If  I  be. 

2.  If  thou  be. 

3.  If  he  be. 


Subjunctive  Mood» 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

PLURAL. 

1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  If  they  be. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1.  If  I  were. 
S,  If  thou  wert. 
3.  If  he  were. 


PLURAL. 

1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  were. 

3.  If  they  were. 
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The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in  general,  similar 
to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mood.  See 
pages  80,  81,  93,  94,  and  the  notes  under  the  nineteenth  rule 
of  Syntax. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

riiESENT  TENSE*    To  be.  PERFECT.     To  have  been* 

Participles. 

PRESENT.     Being.  .  perfect.    Been. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.    Havmg  bccn. 

Section  7. 

The  Auxiliary  Verbs  conjugated  in  their  simple  form  ;  zoith  oh 
servations  on  their  peculiar  nature  and  force* 

The  learner  will  perceive  that  tlie  preceding  auxiliary 
verbs,  to  have  and  to  6e,  could  not  be  conjugated  through  all 
the  moods  and  tenses,  without  the  help  of  other  auxiliary 
verbs  ;  namely,  may,  can,  wilij  shall,  and  their  variations. 

That  auxiliary  verbs,  in  their  simple  state,  and  unassisted 
by  others,  are  of  a  very  limited  extent;  and  that  they  are 
chiefly  useful,  in  the  aid  which  they  aflbrd  in  conjugating  the 
principal  verbs  ;  will  clearly  appear  to  the  scholar,  by  a  dis- 
tinct conjugation  of  each  of  them,  uncombined  with  any  other. 
They  are  exhibited  for  his  inspection ;  not  to  be  committed 
to  memory. 

To  Have. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

^ing.  1. 1  have.         2.  Thou  hast.  3.  He  hath  or  has^. 

P/ur.  1.  Wchave.     2.  Ye  or  you  have.  3.  They  have, 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

iStng.  1.  I  had.  2.  Thou  hadst.  3.  He  had. 

Plur.  1.  We  had.      2.  Ye  or  you  had.     3.  They  had. 

PERFECT.     I  have  had,  &c.         plupereect.     I  had  had,  &c* 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.  Having.        perfect.  Hadv 
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To  Be. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1. 1  am.  3.  Thou  art.  3.  He  is. 

P/or.  1 .  We  are.      2.  Ye  or  you  are.      3.  They  are» 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  was.  2.  Thou  wast.  3.  He  was. 

P/tir.  I«  We  were.  2.  Ye  or  you  were.  3.  They  were. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.     Being.  PERFECT.    Becn. 


Shall. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  shall.*      2.  Thou  shalt.  3.  He  shall. 

Plur.  1.  We  shall.   2.  Ye  or  you  shall.    3.  They  shall. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  should.       2;  Thou  shouldst.     3.  He  should. 
Plur.  1.  We  should.  2.  Ye  or  you  should.  3.  They  should* 


Will. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1. 1  will.  2.  Thou  wilt.  3.  He  will. 

Plur.  1.  We  will.      2.  Ye  or  you  will.     3.  They  will. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1. 1  would.       2.  Thou  wouldst.       3.  He  would. 
Plur.  1.  We  would.  2.  Ye  or  you  would.  3.  They  would. 

9  Shall  is  bere  properly  used  in  (he  present  (rnse,  having  the  satne  analogy  (' 
iih<nUdf  that  con  has  (o  couldy  may  to  mt^Af,  and  will  to  iwv^rf. 
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May. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  I.  I  may.       2.  Thou  mayst.        3.  He  may. 
Ptur,  1,  Wc  may.    2.  Ye  or  you  may.  3.  Tbey  may. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

I 

Sing.  1  •  I  might.     2.  Thou  mightst.      3.  He  might. 
P/tir.  1.  We  might.  2.  Ye  or  you  might.  3.  They  mi|^t. 


Can. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

5«Vt;.  1.  lean.         2.  Thou  canst.         3.  He  can. 
Pilar.  1.  Wo  can.     2.  Ye  or  you  can.     3.  They  can. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

iStn^.  1.  I  eould.      2.  Thou  couldst.      3.  He  could. 
P/tir.  1.  We  could.  2.  Ye  or  you  could.  3.  They  could, 


To  Do. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing,  i  •  I  do.  2.  Thou  dost.  3.  He  doth  or  doeik 

Plur.  1 .  We  do.      2.  Ye  or  you  do.      3.  They  do. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  did.  2.  Thou  didst.  3.  He  did. 

Plur.  U  We  did.      2.  Ye  or  you  did.     3.  They  did. 

*PART1CIPLBS. 

rRESENT.    Doing.  PERPRCT.    Donc. 

The  verbs  have,  be,  will  and  do,  when  they  are  unconnected 
with  a  principal  verb,  expressed  or  understood^  are  not  aux- 
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iliaries,  but  principal  verbs :  as,  "  We  have  enough ;"  "  I  ant 
grateful ;''  "  He  wills  it  to  be  so  ;"  "  They  do  as  they  please.'^ 
In  this  view,  they  also  have  their  auxiliaries :  as,  ^^  I  shall 
have  enough  ;^'  '^  I  will  be  grateful,^'  &c. 

The  peculiar  force  of';^e  several  auxiliaries  will  appear 
from  the  following  account  of  them. 

Do  and  did  mark  the  action  itself,  or  the  time  of  it,  with 
greater  energy  and  positiveness  :  as,  '^  I  do  speak  truth  ;'^  ^'  I 
md  respect  him ;''  "  Here  am  I,  for  thou  didst  call  me/'  They 
are  of  great  use  in  negative  sentences :  as,  ^'  I  do  not  fear  ;^' 
"  I  did  not  write."  They  are  almost  universally  employed  n 
asking  questions :  as,  "  Does  he  learn  ?"  "  JDiWhe  not  write  ?'^ 
They  sometimes  also  supply  the  place  of  another  verb,  and 
make  the  repetition  of  it,  in  the  same  or  a  subsequent  sen- 
tence, unnecessary  :  as,  '^  You  attend  not  to  your  studies  as 
he  rfow;"  (i.  e.  as  he  attends,  &:c.)  "  I  shall  come  if  I  canj 
but  if  I  do  not^  please  to  excuse  me ;''  (i.  e.  if  I  come  not.) 

Let,  not  only  expresses  permission,  but  entreating,  exhort- 
ing, commanding  :  as,  "  Let  us  know  the  truth  ;"  "  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteops  ;"  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be  too 
much  elated  with  success  ;''  "  Let  your  inclinations  submit  ta 
your  duty." 

JMoy  and  might  express  the  possibility  or  liberty  of  doing  a 
thing ;  cati  and  could,  the  power :  as,  "It  may  rain ;"  "  I  may 
write  or  read ;"  "  He  might  have  improved  more  than  ho 
has ;"  "  He  can  write  much  better  than  he  could  last  year." 

Must  is  sometimes  called  in  for  a  helper,  and  denotes  ne- 
cessity :  as,  "  We  must  speak  the  truth,  whenever  we  do  speak, 
and  we  must  not  prevaricate." 

Will,  in  the  furst  person  singular  and  plural,  intimates  reso•^ 
lotion  and  promising ;  in  the  second  and  third  person,  only 
foretels :  as,  "  1  will  reward  the  good,  and  will  punish  the 
wicked."  "  We  will  remember  benefits,  and  be  grateful  ^" 
"  Thou  wilt,  or  he  will,  repent  of  that  folly ;"  "  You  or  they 
will  have  a  pleasant  walk." 

Shallj  on  the  contrary,  in  the  first  person,  simply  foretels ; 
in  the  second  and  third  persons,  promises,  commands,  or  tlireat- 
ens  :  as,  *'  I  shall  go  abroad ;"  "We  shall  dine  at  home  ;*^ 
"  Thou  shalt,  or  you  shall,  inherit  the  land  5"  *'  Ye  shall  da 
justice  and  love  mercy ;"  "  They  shall  account  for  their  mis- 
conduct." The  following  passage  is  not  translated  according  to 
the  distinct  and  proper  meaning  of  the  words  shall  and  will : 
'^  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life  ;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 
It  ought  to  be,  "  Will  follow  me,"  and  "  1  shall  dwell."— The 
foreigner  who^  as  it  is  said,  fell  into  the  Thames^  and  cried 
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iMit;  ^  1  will  be  drowned,  nobody  shall  help  me  ;^'  made  a 
sad  misapplication  of  these  auxiliaries. 

These  observations  respecting  the  import  of  the  verbs  will 
and  shallj  must  be  understood  of  explicative  sentences ;  for 
when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse,  for  the 
most  part,  takes  place ;  thus,  *'  I  shall  go ;  jou  will  go ;''  ex- 
press event  only :  but,  '^  will  you  go  ?"  imports  intention  :  and 
^^  shall  I  go  ?''  refers  to  the  will  of  another.  But,  ^'  He  shaU 
go,"  and  **  shall  he  go  ?"  both  imply  will ;  expressing  or  re- 
ferring to  a  command. 

When  the  verb  is  put  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  meaning 
of  these  auxiliaries  likewise  undei^oes  some  alteration ;  aa  the 
learner  will  readily  perceive  by  a  few  examples :  "  He  shall 
proceed,"  "  If  he  shall  proceed ;"  "  You  shall  consent,"  "  If 
you  shall  consent."  These  auxiliaries  are  sometimes  inter- 
changed, in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  to  convejr 
the  same  meaning  of  the  auxiliary :  as,  '^  He  will  not  return,'^ 
**  If  he  shall  not  return ;"  "  He  shall  not  return,"  "  If  he  loUl 
not  return." 

Wouldy  primarily  denotes  inclination  of  will ;  and  should, 
obligation:  but  they  both  vary  their  import,  and  are  often 
used  to  express  simple  event. 

Were  is  frequently  used  for  would  6e,  and  Aacf,  for  would  have  ; 
as,  "  It  were  injustice  to  deny  the  execution  of  the  law  to  any 
individual ;"  that  is,  '^  it  would  be  injustice."  '^  Many  acta 
which  had  been  blamable  in  a  peaceable  government,  were 
employed  to  detect  conspiracies;"  that  is,  '^  which  would  have 
been  blamable." 

Sometimes  that  form  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  shallj  will,  &c. 
which  is  generally  conditional,  is  elegantly  used  to  express  a 
very  slight  assertion,  with  a  modest  diffidence.  Thus  we  say, 
^'  I  shmUd  think  it  would  be  proper  to  give  up  the  point ;" 
that  is,  ^^  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think." 

Some  writers  still  use  shall  and  201//,  should  and  would^  as 
they  were  formerly  used ;  that  is,  in  a  sense  quite  contrary  to 
that  in  which  they  are  generally  used  at  present.  The  fol- 
lowing expressions  are  instances  of  this  incorrect  practice : 
'^  We  would  have  been  wanting  to  ourselves,  if  we  had  com* 
pHed  with  the  demand  ;"  "  We  should ;"  "  We  will  therefore 
oriefly  unfold  our  reasons ;"  ^'  We  shall :"  ^^  He  imagined,  that 
by  playing  one  party  against  the  other,  he  would  easily  obtain 
the  victory  over  both ;"  "  He  should  easily,"  &c. 

In  several  familiar  forms  of  expression,  the  word  shall  still 
retains  its  original  signification,  and  does  not  mean,  to  pro- 
mise, threaten,  or  engage,  in  the  third  person,  but  the  mere 
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futarition  of  an  event :  as,  ^'  This  ia  as  extraordinary  a  thing 
as  one  shall  ever  bear  of.^' 


Sbction  8. 
The  eonjtigation  of  regular  Verbs, 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs  Active  are  called  Re^lar,  when  they  form 
their  imperfect  tense  of  the  mdicative  mood,  and 
their  perfect  participle,  by  adding  to  the  verb  ed^  or 
cfonly  when  the  verb  ends  in  e:  as. 


Prcaedt. 

Imperfect 

Per.  Particip. 

1  favour. 

I  favoured* 

Favoured. 

I  love. 

I  loved. 

Loved. 

A  Regular  Active  Verb  is  conjugated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

To  Love. 
Indicative  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. ' 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1 .  I  love.*  1 .  We  love. 

2.  Thou  lovest.  2.  Ye  or  you  love. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it,  Ioveth,t  or  loves.       3.  They  love. 

*  In  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  we  ose  a  difierent  form  of  the  vtth,  when  wa 
mean  to  eipress  energy  and  positiveness :  as,  **  I  is  lore;  thoa  dof<  lore;  he  dim 
love ;  I  did  lore ;  thoa  didst  love ;  he  did  love.** 

i  Dr.  Coote  justlj  observes  that  this  (erminatioQ  of  the  third  person  tingnlar  in  elh^ 
is  now  very  rarely  used,  m,  or  $  being  substituted  for  it  This  practice  is  disapproved 
by  Addison,  as  **  multiply ine  a  letter  which  was  before  too  frequent  in  the  English 
tong|ue ;  and  adding  to  that  hissing  in  our  lan^^uage  which  is  taken  so  much  notice  of  by 
foreigners.**~Notwithstandin^  this  reprotcfa,  it  has  been  aptly  obaerved,  that  nopassag,e 
in  English  prose  or  verse,  exhibits,  within  an  equal  space,  soch  a  repetition  of  the  sibt* 
had  letter,  as  the  following  quotation  from  Horace ; 

Res  Italas  armis  tuteri?,  monbos  omc>. 
I.ngibus  cmmdtf. 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SIHrOULAE.  PLURAL. 

!•  I  loved.  1.  We  loved. 

2.  Thoa  lovedst.  2.  Ye  or  you  loved. 

n.  He  loved.  3.  They  loved. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 


SINOULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  have  loved.  1.  We  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved« 

3.  He  bath  or  has  loved.  3.  They  have  loved. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

'SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  had  loved.  1.  We  had  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved. 
^.  He  had  loved.  3.  They  had  loved. 

FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love.  1.  We  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love.        2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  love. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  love.  3.  They  shall  or  will  love. 

SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 


SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.1  shall  have  loved.  1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  loved. 

3.  He  will  have  loved.  3.  They  will  have  loved. 

Those  tenses  arc  called  simple  tenses,  which  are  formed 
of  the  principal,  without  an  auxiliary  verb  :  as,  "  1  love,  I 
loved.''  The  compound  tenses  are  such  as  cannot  be  formed 
without  an  auxiliary  verb  :  as,  "  I  liave  loved  ;  I  had  loved ;  I 
shall  or  will  love ;  I  may  love ;  I  may  be  loved ;  I  may  have 
been  loved;"  &c.  These  compounds  are,  however,  to  be 
rorisidered  as  onlv  differf^nt  forif.s  of  the  same  verb. 
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Imperatire  Mood. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL* 

]•  Let  me  love*  1*  Let  us  love 

2*  Love,  or  love  thou,  or  do  2.  Love,  or  love  ye  or  you,  or 

thou  love*  do  ye  love. 

9*  Let  him  love»  3*  Let  them  love.^ 

Potential  Mood* 
PRESENT  TENSE, 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL* 

!•  I  may  or  can  love.  1.  We  may  or  can  love* 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  love*    2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  love^ 
3*  He  may  or  can  love.  3*  They  may  or  can  love* 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR^  PLURAL* 

I*  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1*  We  might,  could,  would,  or 

should  love*  should  love. 

2*  Tliou     mightst,    couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst  love,  would,  or  should  love* 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  love.  or  should  love» 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

SlfoULAR*  PLURAL. 

1*  1  may  or  can  have  loved.  I.  We  may  or  can  have  loved. 

2*  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  2*  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 

loved.  loved* 

3*  He  may  or  can  have  loved*  3*  They  may  or  can  have  loved* 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE* 

SINGULAR*  PLURAL* 

1*  I  misht,  could,  would,  or  1*  We  might,  could,  would, 

should  have  loved*  or  should  have  loved* 

2*  Thou    mightst,     couldst,  2*  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 

wouldst,      or     shouldst,  would    or    should,  have 

have  loved*  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  have  loved*  or  should  have  loved. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE.* 

SINflULAR*  PLURAL. 

I.  If  I  love.  1.  If  we  love, 

S.  If  thou  love.  2.  If  ye  or  you  love. 

3.  If  he  love.  3.  If  they  love. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood,  are,  in  general,  similar 
to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mood.  See 
pages  76,  94,  95. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  the  scholar,  to  remark  in  this  place, 
that  though  only  tlie  conjunction  if  is  affixed  to  the  verb,  anv 
other  conjunction  proper  for  the  subjunctive  mood,  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  occasionally  annexed.  The  instance  given 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  subject :  more  would  be  tecuous, 
and  tend  to  embarrass  the  learner. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE.      To  loVC.  PERFECT.      To  haVC  loved. 


Participles, 

PRESENT.      Loving.  PERFECT.       LoVCd. 

coMPouNu  PERFECT.     Having  loved. 

The  active  verb  may  be  conjugated  difierently,  by  adding 
its  present  or  active  participle  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be, 
through  all  its  moods  and  tenses :  as,  instead  of,  ^'  I  teach, 
thou  teachest,  he  teaches,"  &c. ;  we  may  say,  '^  I  am  teaching, 
thou  art  teaching,  he  is  teaching,'^  &c. :  and  instead  of  ^'  1 
taught,"  &c.  ^'  1  was  teaching,"  &c. :  and  so  on  through  all 
the  variations  of  the  auxiliary.  This  mode  of  conjugation,  has, 
on  particular  occasions,  a  peculiar  propriety ;  and  contributes 
to  the  harmony  and  precision  of  the  language.  These  forms 
of  expression  are  adapted  to  particular  acts,  not  to  general 
habits  or  affections  of  the  mind.  They  arc  very  frequently 
applied  to  neuter  verbs :  as,  '^  1  am  musing ;  he  is  sleeping.!'^ 

*  Qd  the  propriety  of  denominatiog  tlii^t  the  present  tense  of  the  Aubjunctire  inood, 
me  mo  note  near  the  end  of  the  TJlh  Rule. 

i  At  the  participle,  in  thi«  inude  of  conjuralion,  performs  the  olTice  of  a  verb  through  all 
f  he  moods  and  tenses^  and  as  itimplien  the  idea  of  time,  and  provoni^  the  obicc(i>  e  cncc  of 
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Some  grammarians  apply,  what  is  called  the  conjunctive  ter^' 
mination^  to  the  persons  of  the  principal  verb,  and  to  its  aux- 
iliaries, through  all  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  But 
this  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  good  writers. 
Johnson  applies  this  termination  to  the  present  and  perfect 
tenses  only.  Lowth  i-estricts  it  entirely  to  the  present  tense ; 
and  Priestley  conlines  it  to  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses. 
This  difTerence  of  opinion  amongst  grammarians  of  such  emi- 
nence, may  have  contributed  to  that  diversity  of  practice,  so 
observable  in  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Uniformity 
in  this  point  is  highly  desirable^  It  would  materially  assist 
both  teachers  and  learners  ;  and  would  constitute  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  our  language.  On  this  subject  we  adopt 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lowth  ;  and  conceive  we  are  fully  warrant- 
ed b^  his  authority,  and  that  of  the  most  correct  and  elegant 
writers,  in  limiting  the  conjunctive  termination  of  the  princi- 
pal verb,  to  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  pre» 
sent  tense. 

Grammarians  have  not  only  differed  in  opinion,  respecting 
the  extent  and  variations  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  but  a  few 
of  them  have  even  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  mood  in 
the  English  language.  These  writers  assert  that  the  verb  has 
no  variation  from  the  indicative  ;  and  that  a  conjunction  added 
to  the  verb,  gives  it  no  title  to  become  a  distinct  mood  ;  or,  at 
most,  no  better  than  it  would  have  if  any  other  particle  were 
joined  to  it.  To  these  observations  it  m;iy  be  replied;  1st.  It 
is  evident,  on  inspection,  that,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the 
present  tense  of  the  principal  verbs,  the  present  and  imperfect 
tenses  of  the  verb  to  6e,  and  the  second  and  third  persons,  in 
both  numbers,  of  the  second  future  tense  of  all  verbs  ;*  require 
a  variation  from  the  forms  which  those  tenses  have  in  the  indi- 
cative mood.  So  much  difference  in  the  form  of  the  verb, 
would  warrant  a  correspondent  distinction  of  mood,  though 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  subjunctive  were,  in  all  respects, 
similar  to  those  of  the  indicative.  In  othrr  languages,  a  prin- 
ciple of  this  nature  has  been  admitted,  both  in  the  conjugation 
of  verbs,  and  the  declension  of  nouns.  2d.  There  appears  to  be 
as  much  propriety  in  giving  a  conjunction  the  power  of  assist- 
ing to  form  the  subjunctive  mood,  as  there  is  in  allowing  the  par- 
ticle to  to  have  an  ellect  in  tlie  formation  of  the  infinitive  mood.^ 


nouns  and  pronounti,  in  the  same  manner  as  verbs  do;  U  it  not  manifest  that  it  is  a  spe- 
cies or  form  of  ihe  verb,  and  that  it  cannot  be  pro|)erIy  coii:(idcred  as  a  d:9linct  part  of 
spotch  ? 

*  We  think  it  \\m  b«:rn  proved,  that  the  auxiliary  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  verb  to 
which  it  relates ;  that  the  principal  und  its  auxiliar}'  form  but  one  verb.  § 


■f  Coojunctioos  have  an  influence  on  the  mood  of  the  following  verb. 
i'oniuBctions  have  M)metime8  a  proi'cmment  of  mood«. 


Dr.  Bfattic. 
/)*•    f.oirth. 
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Sd.  A  conjunction  added  to  the  verb,  shows  the  manner 
of  being,  doing,  or  suiTrring,  which  other  particles  cannot 
show ;  they  do  not  coalesce  with  the  verb,  and  modify  it 
fts  conjunctions  do.  4th.  It  may  be  said,  '^  If  contingency 
constitutes  the  subjunctive  mood,  then  it  is  the  sense  of  a 
phrase,  and  not  a  conjunction  that  determines  this  mood.^^ 
%ut  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  the  contingent  sense  lies 
in  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  conjunction,  expressed  or 
understood. 

This  subject  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  the  following 
observations. — Moods  have  a  foundation  in  nature.  They 
show  what  is  certain ;  what  is  possible  ;  what  is  conditional ; 
what  is  commanded.  Thi^y  express  also  other  conceptions 
and  volitions;  all  signifying  the  manner  of  being,  doing,  or  suf- 
fering. But  as  it  would  tend  to  obscure,  rather  than  elucidate 
the  subject,  if  the  moods  were  particularly  enumerated,  gram- 
marians have  very  properly  irivcn  them  such  combinations  and 
arrangements,  as  serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  part  of  lan- 
guage, and  to  render  the  knowledge  of  it  easily  attair.able. 

The  grammars  of  some  languages  contain  a  frreater  number 
of  the  moods  than  others,  and  exhibit  them  in  ditlerent  forms. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  tongues  denote  them,  by  particular 
variations  in  the  verb  itself.  This  form,  however,  was  the 
eiTect  of  ingenuity  and  iniprovement ;  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  The  moods  may  be  as  eiTectually  de- 
signated by  a  plurality  of  words,  as  by  a  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  word ;  because  the  same  ideas  are  denoted, 
and  the  same  ends  accomplished,  by  either  manner  of  ex- 
pression* 

On  this  ground,  the  moods  of  the  English  verb,  as  well  as 
the  tenses,  are  with  great  propriety  formed  partly  by  the 
principal  verb  itself,  and  partly  by  the  assiijtance  which  that 
verb  derives  from  other  words.  For  further  observations,  re- 
lative to  the  views  and  sentiments  here  advanced,  see  pages 
66 — 68,  75 — 77.  Section  9  of  this  chapter,  and  Note  8  of 
the  19th  Rule  of  Syntax. 


PASSIVE. 

Vekbs  Passive  arc  called  regular,  when  they  form 
their  perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to 
the  verb :  as,  from  the  verb  "'  To  Love,"  is  formed 
the  passive,  "  I  am  loved.  I  was  loved.  I  shall  be 
loved,''  kr.. 
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A  passive  verb  is  conjugated  by  adding'  the  per- 
fect participle  to  the  auxiharj  to  be^  through  all  its 
changes  of  number,  person,  mood,  and  tense,  in  the 
following  manner. 


To  Be  Loted. 

Indicative  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

SmGULLR.  PLUAAL. 

!•  I  am  loved.  1.  We  are  loved. 

3«  Thou  art  loved.  2.  Ye  or  jou  are  loved# 

3.  He  is  loved.  3.  They  are  loved. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  was  loved.  1.  We  were  loved. 

^  Thou  wast  loved.  2.  Ye  or  you  were  loved* 

3.  He  was  loved.  3.  They  were  loved. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  have  been  loved.       1.  We  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  been  loved.     2.  Ye  or  you  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  been  loved.  3.  They  have  been  loved. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  had  been  loved.        1,  We  had  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadstbeen  loved.    2.  Ye  or  vou  had  been  loved. 

3.  He  had  been  loved.      3.  They  had  been  loved. 

FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1. 1  shall  or  will  be  loved.  1.  We  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be  2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be 
loved.  loved. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be  loved.  3.  They  shall  w  will  be  loved. 
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SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 


SINOULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall  have  been  loved.  1.  We  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou    wilt    have    been  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been 
loved.  loved* 

3.  He  will  have  been  loved.  3.  They  will  have  been  loved* 

InDtperatiTe  Mood. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Let  me  be  loved.  1.  Let  us  be  loved. 

2.  Be  thou  loved,  or  do  thou  2.  Be  ye  or  you  loved,  or  do 
be  loved.  ye  be  loved. 

3.  Let  him  be  loved.  3.  Let  them  be  loved. 

Potential    Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be  loved.  ].  We  may  or  can  be  loved* 

3.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  be 

loved.  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  be  loved.  3.  They  may  or  can  be  loved. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

i«  I  mieht,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or 

should  be  loved.  should  be  loved. 

S.  Thou     mightst,    couldst,  2.  Ye  or   you  might,  could, 

wouldst,  or  shouldst  be  would,  or  should  ne  loved. 

loved.  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
3.  He  might,  could,  would,         or  should  be  loved. 

or  should  be  loved. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been  1.  We  may  or  can  have  been 
loved.  loved. 

Vol.  L  N 
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3.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  %  Ye  or  you  may  «f  can  hare 

been  loved*  been  loved. 

3«  He  may  or  can  have  been  3.  They  may  or  can  have  beei% 

loved*  loved. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR^  PLURAL. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or     1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  been  loved.         should  nave  been  loved. 

2.  Thou    mightst,    couldst^     2.  Ye  o^  you    might,    could, 

wouldst,    or    shouldst         would,  or  should  have  been 
have  been  loved.  loved. 

3.  He  mieht,  could,  would,  or    3.  They  might,  could,  woUld|  or 

should  have  been  loved.         should  have  been  loved« 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
PRESENT  TENSE^ 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  be  loved.  1.  If  we  be  loved. 

3.  If  thou  be  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  be  loved. 

3.  If  be  be  loved.  .3.  If  they  be  loved« 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  If  I  were  loved.  1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved.  2.  If  ye  or  you  were  loved. 
6.  If  he  were  loved.  3.  If  they  were  loved. 

The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mok>d,  are,  in  general,  similar 
to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mood.  See 
pages  80|  81,  94,  and  the  notes  under  the  nineteenth  rule  of 
syntax* 

Infinitive  Mood. 

PR£SBVT  T£NSS.  PRRPICT. 

Te  be  loved.       Te  have  been  lovedt 


■*  / 
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PARTICmBS. 

FacsEVT*  Being  loved. 

PERFECT  OR  PASSIVE.  Loved. 

60HP0UJVD  PERFECT*  Having  been  loved. 

When  an  anxiliary  is  joined  to  the  participle  of  the  prin- 
eipal  verb,  the  auxiliaiy  goes  through  all  the  variations  of 
person  and  number,  and  the  participle  itself  continues  inva- 
riably the  same.  When  there  are  two  or  more  auxiUaries 
joined  to  the  participle,  the  first  of  them  onlj  is  varied  ac- 
cording to  person  tfnd  number.*  The  auxiliary  must  admits  of 
no  variation. 

The  neuter  verb  is  conjugated  like  the  active ;  but  as  it  * 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  passive,  it  admits,* 
in  many  instances,  of  the  passive  form,  retaining  still  the 
neuter  signification :  as,  "  1  am  arrived ;"  "  1  was  gone ;" 
"  I  am  grown."  The  auxiliary  verb  am^  xoas,  in  this  case, 
precisely  defines  the  time  of  the  action  or  event,  but  does 
not  change  the  nature  of  it ;  the  passive  form  still  express- 
ing, not  properly  a  passion,  but  only  a  state  or  condition  of 
being. 

Section  9. 

Observations  on  Passive  Verbs. 

Some  writers  on  grammar  assert,  that  there  are  no  Passive 
Verbs  in*  the  English  language,  because  we  have  no  verbs  of 
this  kind  with  a  particular  termination,  all  of  them  being  form- 
ed by  the  different  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  to  be,  joined  to  the 
passive  participle  of  the  verb.  This  is,  however,  to  mistake 
the  true  nature  of  the  English  verb ;  and  to  regulate  it,  not  on 
the  principles  of  our  own  tongue,  but  on  those  of  foreign 
languages.  The  conjugation,  or  the  variation  of  the  English 
verb,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  verbs,  is  accomplished  by 
the  means  of  auxiliaries  ;  and  if  it  be  alleged  that  we  have 
no  passive  verbs,  because  we  cannot  exhibit  them  without 
having  recourse  to  helping  verbs,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be 
said,  that  we  have  no  perfect,  pluperfect,  or  future  tense,  in 
the  indicative  or  subjunctive  mood ;  since  these,  as  well  at 
some  other  parts  of  the  verb  active,  are  formed  by  auxiliaries. 


^ 
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Even  the  Greek  and  Latin  passive  verbs  require  an  aux- 
iliary  to  conjugate  some  of  their  tenses ;  namely,  the  former, 
in  die  preterit  of  the  optative  and  subjunctive  moods ;  and 
tiie  latter,  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  indicative, 
the  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future,  of  the  subjunctive  mood, 
and  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive*  The  deponent  verbs,  in 
Latin,  require  also  an  auxiliary  to  conjugate  several  of  their 
tenses.  This  statement  abundantly  proves,  that  the  conju- 
gation of  a  verb,  in  the  learned  languages,  does  not  consist 
solely  in  varying  the  form  of  the  original  verb.  It  proves 
that  these  languages,  like  our  own  language,  sometimes  con- 
jugate with  an  auxiliary,  and  sometimes  without  it.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  difference.  What  the  learned  laneuages  require 
to  be  done,  in  some  instances,  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  owa 
tongue  obliges  us  to  do,  in  active  verbs  •principally,  and  in 
passive  ones,  universally.  In  short,  the  variation  of  the  verb, 
ID  Greek  and  Latin,  is  generally  accomplished  by  prefixes,  or 
terminations,  added  to  tne  verb  itself;  m  English,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  auxiliaries. 

The  English  tongue  is,  in  many  respects,  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  learned  languages.  It  is,  therefore,  very  pos- 
sible to  be  mistaken  ourselves,  and  to  mislead  and  perplex 
others,  by  an  undistinguishing  attact\pient  to  the  principles 
and  arrangement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians. 
Much  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity,  .which  we  meet  with 
in  the  writings  of  some  English  Grammarians,  on  the  subject 
of  verbs,  moods,  and  conjugations,  has  arisen  from  the  mis- 
application of  names.  Wc  are  apt  to  think,  that  the  old 
names  must  always  be  attached  to  the  identical  forms  and 
things,  to  which  they  were  anciently  attached.  But  if  we 
rectify  this  mistake,  and  properly  adjust  the  names  to  the  pe- 
culiar forms  and  nature  of  the  things  in  our  own  language, 
we  shall  be  clear  and  consistent  in  our  ideas ;  and  conse- 
quently, better  able  to  represent  them  intelligibly  to  those 
whom  we  wish  to  inform. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made  under  this  head, 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  moods  in  another  place,  will  not  ap- 
ply to  the  declension  and  cases  of  nouns,  so  as  to  require  us 
to  adopt  names  and  divisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages ;  for  we  should  then  have  more  cases 
than  there  are  prepositions  in  connexion  with  the  article  and 
noun  :  and  ailer  all,  it  would  be  a  useless,  as  well  as  an  un- 
wieldy apparatus ;  since  every  English  preposition  points  to, 
and  governs,  but  one  case,  namely  the  objective ;  which  is 
also  true  with  respect  to  our  governing  verbs  and  participles. 
But  the  conjugation  of  an  English  verb  in  form,  through  all 
its  moods  and   tenses,   by  means  of  auxiliaries,  so  far  from 
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being  useless  or  intricate^ is  a  beautiful  and  regular  display  of 
it,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  language. 

Some  grammarians  have  alleged,  that  on  the  same  ground 
that  the  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  are  admitted  into  the 
English  toneue,  ia  the  forms  for  which  we  have  contended, 
we  should  also  admit  the  dual  number,  the  paulo  post  future 
tense/the  middle  voice,  and  all  the  moods  and  tenses  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  this  objection, 
though  urged  with  much  reliance  on  its  weight,  is  not  well 
founded.  If  the  arrangement  of  the  moods,  tenses,  &c.  which 
we  have  adopted,  is  suited  to  the  idiom  of  our  tongue ;  and 
tiie  principle,  on  which  they  are  adopted,  is  eitended  as  far 
as  use  and  convenience  require  ;  where  is  the  impropriety  in 
arresting  our  progress,  and  fixing  our  forms  at  the^  point  of 
utility  ?  A  principle  ma}  be  warrantably  assumed,  and  car- 
ried to  a  precise  convenient  extent,  without  subjecting  its  sup- 
porters to  the  charge  of  inconsisteiKry,  for  not  pursuing  it 
oeyond  the  line  of  use  and  propriety. 

The  importance  of  giving  the  ingenious  student  clear  and 
just  ideas  of  the  nature  of  our  verbs,  moods,  and  tenses,  will 
apologize  for  the  extent  of  the  Author^s  remarks  on  these 
subjects,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  aitd  for  his  solicitude  to 
simplify  and  explain  them. — He  thinks  it  has  been  proved, 
that  the  idiom  of  our  tongue  demands  the  arrangement  he 
has  given  to  the  English  verb ;  and  that,  though  the  learned 
languages,  with  respect  to  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  are,  in 
general,  differently  constructed  from  the  English  tongue,  yet, 
m  some  respects,  they  are  so  similar  to  it,  as  to  warrant  the 
principle  which  he  has  adopted.  See  pages  66 — 68  ;  75— 
77 ;  94 — ^95 :  and  Note  8  under  the  19th  rule  of  Syntax. 

Section  10. 
Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Irregular  ^erbs  are  those,  which  do  not  form 
their  imperfect  tense,  and  their  perfect  participle,  by 
the  addition  of  rf  or  erf  to  the  verb :  as, 

Ppcient. 

I  begin, 
1  know, 

IRREGULAR  VERBS  ARE  OF  VARIOUS  SORTS. 

1.  Such  as  have  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses,  and  pen 
feet  participle,  the  same  :  as. 


Imperfect. 

Perfect  Part 

I  began, 

begun. 

I  knew, 

known. 
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Present 

Cost, 
Put, 


Imperfect 
COit, 

put, 


Perfect  Part. 
COgt 

put* 


S«  Such  as  have  die  imperfect  tense,  aad  perfect  partieiple,^ 
the  fiame :  as, 


FrtaeAi. 

Abide, 
Sell, 


Imperfect 

abode, 
sold. 


Perfect  Part 

abode, 
sold. 


3.  Such  as  have  the  imperfect  tense,  and  perfect  participle, 
difierent:  as, 


Prevent 

Arise, 
Blow, 


Imperfect 

arose, 
blew, 


Perfect  Pkrt 

arisen, 
blown. 


Many  verbs  become  irregular  by  contraction:  as,  ^'feed(, 
&d;  leave,  left:''  others,  by  the  termination  en :  as,  ^^fall, 
fell,  fallen:''  others,  bv  the  termination  ghl :  as,  ^^buy, 
bought :  teach,  taught,"  &c. 

The  following  list  of  the  irregular  ver1>s  will,  it  is  presumed^ 
be  found  both  comprehensive  and  accurate. 


Present 

Imperfect. 

Perfect,  or  Paw.  Part. 

AJiide, 

abode, 

abode. 

Am, 

was, 

been. 

Arise, 

arose. 

arisen. 

Awake, 

awoke,  a. 

awaked. 

Bear,  to  bring  forth,  bare. 

born. 

Bear,  to  carry, 

bore. 

borne. 

Beat, 

beat, 

beaten,  beat. 

Begin, 

began. 

begun. 

Bend, 

bent. 

bent. 

Bereave, 

bereft,  r. 

bereft,  r. 

Beseech, 

besought. 

besought. 

Bid, 

bid,  bade, 

bidden,  bid. 

Bind, 

bound, 

bound. 

Bite, 

bit. 

bitten,  bit. 

Bleed, 

bled, 

bled. 

Blow, 

blew. 

blown. 

Break. 

broke. 

broken. 
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Breient 

Imperiect 

Pert  or  PiM.  Put 

Breed, 

bred. 

bred. 

Bring, 

brought. 

brought. 

BuUd, 

buUt, 

buUt. 

Burst, 

1 
burst. 

burst. 

Buy, 

bought, 

bought. 

Cast, 

cast, 

cast. 

Catch, 

caught,  R. 

caught,  R. 

Chide, 

chid. 

chidden,  chid. 

Choose, 

chose. 

chosen. 

Cleave,  to  stick  or  \  «,^„,  ^. 

V,    ^                          >  REGULAR. 

adhere^                y 

« 

Cleare,  to  splU^ 

clove,  or  cjeft, 

cleft,  cloven. 

CUng, 

clung. 

clung. 

Clothe, 

clothed, 

clad,  R. 

Come, 

came. 

come. 

Cost, 

cost. 

cost. 

Crow, 

crew,  R. 

crowed. 

Creep, 

crept, 

crept. 

Cut, 

cut, 

cut. 

Dare,  toventurCf 

durst. 

dared* 

Dare,  r.  to  challenge. 

• 

Deal, 

dealt,  R. 

dealt,  R. 

Dig, 

dug,  R. 

dug,  R. 

Do, 

did. 

done. 

Draw, 

drew. 

drawn* 

Drive, 

drove, 

driven. 

Drink, 

drank, 

drunk. 

DweU, 

dwelt,  R. 

dwelt,  R. 

Kat, 

eat,  or  ate, 

eaten* 

Fall, 

fell. 

fallen. 

Feed, 

fed. 

fed. 

Feel, 

felt. 

felt 

Fight, 

fought, 

fought. 

Find, 

found, 

found. 

Flee, 

fled. 

fled. 

Fling, 

flung, 

flung. 
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Flv. 


flew,; 


flown. 


J'v. 
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Present. 

Imperfect. 

Ferf.  or  Pass.  Part 

Forget, 

forgot, 

forgotten,  forgot 

Forsake, 

forsook, 

forsaken.* 

Freeze, 

froze, 

frozen. 

Get, 

got, 

got.t 

Gild, 

gilt,  R. 

gilt,  R. 

Gird, 

girt,  K. 

girt,  R. 

Give, 

gave. 

given. 

Go, 

went. 

gone. 

Grave, 

graved, 

graven,  r. 

Grind, 

ground, 

ground. 

Grow, 

grew, 

grown. 

Have, 

had. 

had. 

Hang, 

hung,  R. 

hung,  R. 

Hear, 

heard. 

heard. 

Hew, 

hewed, 

hewn,  R. 

Hide, 

hid. 

hid,  hidden. 

Hit, 

hit, 

hit. 

Hold, 

Held, 

held. 

Hurt, 

hurt. 

hurt. 

Keep, 

kept. 

kept. 

Knit, 

knit,  R. 

knit,  R. 

Know,  ' 

knew. 

known. 

Lade, 

laded, 

laden. 

Lay, 

laid, 

laid. 

Lead, 

led. 

led. 

Leave, 

left, 

left. 

Lend, 

lent, 

lent. 

Let, 

let. 

let. 

Lie,  to  lie  down, 

lay. 

lain. 

Load, 

loaded, 

laden,  r. 

Lose, 

lost. 

lost. 

Make, 

made. 

made.' 

*  Walker  obaenrei,  that  Miltop  has  availed  Umflelf  of  the  license  of  his  art, 
(an  art  as  apt  to  corrupt  grammar,  as  it  is  to  raise  and  adorn  language,)  to  «aa 
the  preterit  of  this  verb  for  the  participle : 

'*  Th^  immortal  mind  that  bath  forsook 
Her  mansion.*' 

^  Qotten  is  nearl  j  obsolete.    Its  compoand  fvrfsoUm  is  still  in  good  use . 


Prefent 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read,    . 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

i^t. 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Vol-  I. 


Imperfect. 

Perf.  or  Pais.  Part. 

1 

met, 

met. 

mowed, 

mown,  R. 

paid. 

paid. 

put. 

put. 

read. 

read. 

rent. 

rent. 

rid. 

rid. 

rode. 

rodo,  ridden.* 

rung,  rang, 

rung. 

rose, 

risen. 

rived. 

riven. 

ran. 

run. 

sawed. 

sawn,  R. 

said. 

said. 

saw. 

seen. 

sought, 

sought. 

sold, 

sold. 

sent, 

sent. 

set. 

set. 

shook, 

shaken. 

shaped. 

shaped,  shapen. 

shaved. 

shaven,  r. 

sheared, 

shorn. 

shed, 

shed. 

shone,  a* 

shone,  r. 

showed. 

shown. 

shod, 

^hod. 

shot. 

shot. 

shrunk, 

shrunk. 

shred. 

shred. 

shut, 

shut. 

sung,  sang. 

sung. 

sunk, sank. 

sunk. 

sat. 

i^at. 

slew, 

^:tain. 

•  KitWwisneirlyobioloi^j. 

o 
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pKflMtf. 

Imperfect. 

1 
WtA  or  pMi*  nfC 

Sleep, 

slept. 

dept. 

Slide, 

did, 

slidden. 

Sling, 

dung, 

slung. 

Slink, 

dunk, 

slunk. 

sut, 

slit,  R. 

slit  or  slitten* 

Smite, 

smote, 

smitten. 

Sow, 

sowed. 

sown,  K. 

Speak, 

spoke, 

qpoken. 

Speed, 

qped, 

sped. 

Spend, 

spent, 

spent 

SpiU, 

spilt,  K. 

spilt,  R. 

Spin, 

spun, 

spun. 

Spit, 

spit,  spat^ 

qpit,  spitten.* 

SpUt, 

split. 

split 

Spread, 

spread. 

spread. 

Spring, 

sprung,  sprang, 

sprung. 

Stand, 

stood. 

stbod. 

Steal, 

stole, 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck. 

stuck. 

Sting, 

stung, 

stung. 

Stink, 

stunk. 

stunk. 

otrid^i 

stroyle  or  strid, 

stridden. 

Strike, 

struck, 

struck  or  strickefir 

String, 

strung, 

strung. 

Strire, 

strove, 

striven. 

Strow  or  Strew, 

strowed  or  strewed 

(  strown,  8trowe4» 
'  1  strewed. 

Swear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

Sweat, 

swet,  R. 

swet,  R. 

Swell, 

swelled. 

swollen,  R. 

Swim, 

swum,8wam| 

swum. 

Swii^, 

swung, 

swung. 

Take, 

took. 

taken. 

Teach, 

taught, 

taught 

Tear, 

tore. 

torn. 

*  SfiUm  ii  QCMly  obiolete. 
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^^ 

JbiperfiKt 

Ferf.orP^M.Part 

told, 

told. 

tbou^t, 

thought. 

throve,  r« 

thriven. 

threw^ 

thrown « 

thrust, 

thrust. 

trod. 

trodden. 

waxed, 

waxen,  r« 

wore, 

worn. 

wove, 

woven. 

wept. 

wept. 

won, 

won. 

wouod. 

wound. 

wrought, 

wrought  or  worked 

wrung. 

wrung. 

wrote, 

written. 

Fraieiit 

TeU, 

Think, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wax,   , 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Weep, 

Win, 

Wind, 

Woik, 

Wring, 

Write, 

In  the  preceding  list,  some  of  the  verbs  will  be  found  to  be 
conjugated  regulany,  as  well  as  irregularly  *,  and  those  which 
admit  of  the  regular  form  are  marked  with  an  a.  There  is  a 
preference  to  be  given  to  some  of  these,  which  custom  and 
ju(fement  must  determine.  Those  preterits  and  participles 
which  are  first  mentioned  in  the  list,  seem  to  be  the  most  eli- 
gible. The  Compiler  has  not  inserted  such  verbs  as  are 
insular  only  in  familiar  writing  or  discourse,  and  which  are 
improperiy  terminated  by  ^  instead  of  td:  as  learnt,  spelt, 
spilt,  ice*  These  should  be  avoided  in  everv  sort  of  com- 
position* It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  some  con- 
tractions a(  ed  into  f,  are  unexcei>tionable ;  and  others,  the 
only  established  forms  of  expression:  as  crept,  dwelt,  gilt, 
&c« :  and  lost,  felt,  slept,  &c.  These  allowable  and  necessa- 
iT  contractions  must  tnerefore  be  carefully  distinguished  hj 
the  learner,  from  those  that  are  exceptioiuible.  The  woru 
which  are  obsolete  have  also  been  omitted,  that  die  learner 
might  not  be  induced  to  mistake  them  for  words  in  present 
use.  Such  are  wreatben,  drunken,  holpen,  molten,  gotten, 
hotden,  bc^nden,  kc.[i  and  swang,  wrang,  slank,  straw^,  gp^ 
Vndrei  tarOi  ware,  tic* 
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Section  11. 

Of  Defective  Verhi^  and  of  the  diferenl  ways  in  which  verbs 

are  conjugated. 

Defective  Verbs  are  those  which  are  used  only 
in  some  of  their  moods  and  tenses. 

The  principal  of  them  are  these : 

Fj^sent  Imperfect  Perf.  or  Pan.  Part. 

Can,  could,  

May,  might,  

Shall,  should,  • » 

Will,  would,  

Must,  must,  

Ought,  ought,  

quoth,  

That  the  verbs  must  and  oug&<. have  both  a  present  and 
past  signification,  appears  from  the  following  sentences :  '^  I 
must  now  own  that  I  was  to  blame ;''  ^^  He  must  at  that  time, 
have  been  mistaken ;''  ^^  We  ought  to  do  our  duty,  and  leave 
the  consequences  ;^'  '^  They  spoke  things  which  they  ought 
not  then  to  have  spoken/' 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  words  must  and  ought,  in 
the  preceding  sentences,  are  all  in  the  present  tense;  on  the 
ground,  that  the  expression,  "  He  must,  at  that  time,  have 
been  mistaken,^'  implies,  '^  It  is  necessary,  it  is  certain,  he 
^as  at  that. time  mistaken;''  and  that  the  sentence,  ''They 
spoke  things  which  they  ought  not  then  to  have  spoken,"  sig- 
nifies that,  ''  They  spoke  tmngs  which  it  is  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  them,  not  dien  to  have  spoken :"  we  may  reply  that, 
on  this  principle,  the  true  grammatical  constructions  of  sen- 
tences, may  be  often  strangely  perverted.  From  a  similar 
mode  of  reasoning,  the  words  hm^,  might,  could,  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  may  be  considered  as  in  the  present  tense ; ''  I 
may,  at  that  time,  have  been  mistaken ;"  '^  He  might  have 
decided  better ;"  "  They  coti/dhave  finished  the  work  sooner :" 
since  may,  might,  could,  may  be  converted  into, ''  It  is  possible 
that  I  was,  at  that  time,  mistaken ;"  ''  It  is  possible  for  him  to 
have  decided  better ;"  "  It  is  possible  for  them  to  have  finished 
the  work  sooner." — We  have  shown  at  pages  61,  63,  of 
this  work,  that  one  phrase  may,  in  point  of  sense,  be  equiva- 
lent to  another,  though  its  grammatical  nature  is  essentially 
difierent. 
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If  it  be  further  objected,  that  the  expression,  "  He  mast 
haye  been  deceived,^'  is  as  incorrect  and  absurd  as  the  phrase, 
"  He  intended  to  have  written,"  we  presume  that  the  objec- 
tion is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  As  the  word  must,  in 
the  sentence  in  question,  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb*  there 
appears  to  be  no  impropriety  in  connecting  it  with  the  sub- 
sequent form  of  the  verb.  It  is  as  justifiable  and  reguhr  as 
the  helping  verbs  and  their  connexions  are,  in  the  following 
sentences ;  "  He  may  have  been  deceived  ;"  *'  He  might  have 
done  better ;"  "  He  cmUd  not  have  done  worse." — With  re- 
gard to  the  phrase,  *'  He  ought,  when  the  officer  appeared, 
to  have  surrendered  himself;"  we  obi*erve  that  when  we 
use  this  verb  oughtj  this  is  the  only  possible  way  to  distin- 
guish the  past  from  the  present.  See  the  thirteenth  rule  of 
Syntax. 

To  attempt  the  support  of  the  preceding  objections,  if 
that  could  support  them,  by  a  partial  construction  of  the 
English  verb,  and  considering  it,  in  no  part  of  its  formation, 
as  composed  of  the  participle  and  its  auxiliary,  would  be  to 
take  that  for  granted  which  is  disputed ;  to  resort  to  an  hy- 
pothesis which,  we  presume,  has  already  been  sufficiently 
controverted,  and  shown  to  be  untenable. 

In  most  languages,  there  are  some  verbs  which  are  defec- 
tive with  respect  to  persons.  These  are  denominated  imper» 
tonal  verbs.  They  are  used  only  in  the  third  person,  be- 
cause they  refer  to  a  subject  peculiarly  appropriated  to  that 
person :  as,  "  It  rains,  it  snows,  it  hails,  it  lightens,  it  thun- 
ders." But  as  the  word  impersonnl  implies  a  total  absence  of 
persons,  it  is  improperly  applied  to  those  verbs  which  have  a 
person  :  and  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
m  English,  nor  indeed,  in  any  language,  as  a  sort  of  verbs 
really  impersonal.* 

The  whole  number  of  verbs  in  the  English  language,  re- 
gular and  irregular,  simple  and  compounded,  taken  together, 
is  about  43(X).  The  number  of  irregular  verbs,  the  defective 
included,  is  about  177. 

Some  Grammarians  have  thought  that  the  English  verbs,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages, might  be  classed  into  several  conjugations ;  and  that 
the  three  different  terminations  of  the  participle  might  be  the 

*  The  plea  urged  to  prove  the  e&i«tence  of  [mpersonal  Verbs  irf,  in  substance,  as  ibl- 
lowni  and  the  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  not  wholly  desititute  of  plausibility. — There 
an  certain  verbs  which  do  not  admit  for  their  subject  any  tiling  that  has  life,  or  aay 
thing  that  is  strictly  definable ;  such  as,  **  It  snows,  it  haiU,  it  freezes,  it  rains,  it  lightens, 
it  thnnders.**  In  this  point  of  view,  and  with  this  eiplanation,  it  is  supposed,  by  somo 
ffraajDartana,  that  our  language  contains  a  few  Impersonal  Verbs ;  that  is,  verbs  which 
declare  the  existence  of  some  action  or  state,  but  which  do  out  refer  to  any  animate 
beii^,  or  any  determinate  particular  subject. 
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dtftinguisbing"  characteristics.    They  have  accordingly  pro- 

S«ed  three  conjugations ;  namely,  the  first  to  consist  of  verbs, 
e  participles  of  which  end  in  ed,  or  its  contraction  t ;  the 
second  of  those  ending  in  ght ;  and  the  third  of  those  in  eiw 
Bot  as  the  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  would  so  greatly  ex- 
ceed in  number  those  of  both  Uie  others,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  preceding  account  of  them  ;  and  as  those  of  the  third  con- 
jugation are  so  various  in  their  form,  and  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  one  plain  rule ;  it  seems  better  in  practice,  as  Dr. 
Lowth  justly  observes,  to  consider  the  first  in  ed  as  the  only 
regular  form,  and  the  other  as  deviations  from  it ;  after  the 
example  of  the  Saxon  and  Grerman  Grammarians. 

Before  we  close  this  section,  it  may  aflKird  instruction  to 
the  learners,  to  be  informed,  more  particularly  than  they  have 
been,  that  different  nations  have  made  use  of  different  con- 
trivances for  making  the  tenses  and  moods  of  their  verbs. 
The  Greeks  and  Latins  distinguish  them,  as  well  as  the  cases 
of  their  nouns,  adjectives,  and  participles,  by  varying  the  ter- 
mination, or  otherwise  changing  the  form,  of  the  word ;  re- 
taining, however,  those  radical  letters,  which  prove  the  in- 
flection to  be  of  the  same  kindred  with  its  root.  Tl;ie  modem 
tongues,  particularly  the  English,  abound  in  auxiliary  words, 
which  vaiT*  the  meaning  of  the  noun,  or  the  verb,  without  re- 
quiring any  considerable  varietiea  of  inflection.  Thus,  /  do 
love^  fdid  love^  I  have  lov$d,  I  had  iovedj  I  shall  tove^  have  the 
same  import  as,  amo^  amaham^  amavi^  amaveram^  amabo.  It  is 
obvious,  that  a  language,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  can 
thus  comprehend  m  one  word  the  meaning  of  two  or  three 
words,  must  have  some  advantages  over  those  fdiich  are  not 
so  comprehensive.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  more 
perspicuous ;  but  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  conse- 
quently in  harmony  and  energy,  as  well  as  in  conciseness,  it 
may  be  much  more  elegant. 


Section  12.^ 

Theory  respecting  the  Inflections  of  lang%iagt» 

In  our  modem  verbs  and  nouns,  says  Dr.  Beattie,  the 
variety  of  auxiliary  words,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Greece  or  Rome.  The  northern  nations,  who  over- 
turned the  Roman  empire,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
conquered  provinces,  being  an  unlettered  race  of  men,  would 
not  take  the  trouble,  either  to  impart  their  own  languag^  to 
the  Romans,  or  to  leam  theirs  with  any  d^ree  of  exactness  r 
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Imt,  blending  words  and  idioms  of  their  own  with  Latin  woida 
inaccurately  acquired,  or  imperfectly  remembered,  and  find- 
ing it  too  great  a  labour  to  master  all  the  inflectionB  g|  that 
language,  fell  upon  a  simpler,  though  less  elegant,  artifice}  of 
aopplymg  the  place  of  cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  with  one  jpr 
more  auxiliary  words,  joined  to  nouns,  verbs,  and  participleSit 
And  hence,  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French 
languages,  the  greater  part  of  the  words  are  Latin ;  (for  tho 
conquered  were  more  in  number  than  the  conquerors  :)  but  so 
disguised  are  those  words,  by  the  mixture  of  northern  idiomSa 
and  by  the  slovenly  expedient  now  hinted  at,  as  to  have  be- 
come at  once  like  the  Latin,  and  very  different  from  it* — The 
ancient  Greek,  compared  with  the  modem,  is  found  to  have 
under^ne  alterations  somewhat  similar,  but  not  so  great* 
For  with  the  northeni  invaders  the  Greeks  were  never  so 
thoroughly  incorporated,  as  were  the  Europeans  of  the  West: 
and,  wnen  conquered  by  the  Turks,  they  maintained  their 
religion,  and  so  preserved  their  language  from  total  deprava- 
tion, though  they  could  not  prevent  its  debasement. 

On  many  topics,  it  is  easier  to  propose  than  to  solve  diffi- 
culties ;  and  to  ask  questions,  than  to  answer  them.  What 
ia  hihted  in  the  last  paragraph,  may  be  thought  to  account 
for  the  multitude  of  auxiliary  words  that  belong  to  the  verba 
and  nouns  of  modem  Europe.  But,  for  the  multitude  of 
Inflections^  that  are  found  in  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  how  are  we  to  account  ?  Why  did  not  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  abound  in  auxiliary  words  as  much  aa 
we? 

Was  it  because  their  languages,  like  regular  towns  and  for- 
tifications, were  made  by  men  of  learning ;  who  planned  them 
before  they  existed,  with  a  view  to  the  renown  of  the  poets, 
philosophers,  and  orators,  who  were  to  compose  in  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  people,  who  were  to  speak 
them :  while  the  modem  tongues,  like  poor  villages  that  ex- 
tend their  bounds  irregularly,  are  the  mde  work  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  who,  without  looking  before  or  behind  them, 
on  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  left,  threw  their  coarse  materials 
together,  with  no  other  view,  than  just  to  answer  the  exigency 
of  the  present  hour  ? — This  theory  is  agreeable  to  the  ideas 
of  some  learned  authors.  But  if  we  pay  any  regard  to  his- 
tory, or  believe  that  human  exertions  are  proportioned  to  hu- 
man abilities,  and  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  like 
other  men,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  it. 

They  who  first  spoke  Greek  and  Latin  were  certainly  not 
less  ignorant,  nor  less  savage,  than  were  those  modems, 
among  whom  arose  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  French,  and 
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the  English  languages.  If  these  last  were  formed  graduall/^ 
and  without  plan  or  method^  whj  should  we  believe,  that  the 
Classic  tongues  were  otherwise  formed  ?  Are  they  more 
regular  than  the  modern  '/  In  sofne  respects  they  may  be  so ; 
and  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  more  elegant:  for  of  two 
towns  that  are  built  without  a  plan,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  one  may  be  more  convenient  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  other.  But  every  polite  tongue  has  its  own 
'  roles ;  and  the  English  that  is  according  to  rule,  is  not  less 
regular  than  the  Greek  that  is  according  to  rule  ;  and  a  devi- 
ation from  the  established  use  of  the  language,  is  as  much  an 
irregularity  in  tlie  one  as  in  the  other :  nor  are  the  modes  of 
the  Greek  tongue  more  uniform  in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  or 
of  the  Latin  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  than  those  of  the  EngUsh 
are  in  Addison  and  Swift,  or  those  of  the  French  in  RoUin, 
Vertot,  and  Fenelon. 

But  why  should  the  Inflections  of  language  be  considered, 
as  a  proof  of  refinement  and  art,  and  the  substitution  of 
auxiliary  words,  as  the  work  of  chance  and'  of  barbarism  ? 
Nay,  what  evidence  can  be  brought  to  show,  that  the  Inflec- 
tions of  the  Classic  tongues  were  not  originally  formed  out 
of  obsolete  auxiliary  words  prefixed,  or  subjoined,  to  nouns 
and  verbs,  or  otherwise  incorporated  with  their  radical  letters  ? 
some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  was  actually  the 
case.  And  though  the  matter  does  not  now  admit  of  a  direct 
proof,  the  analogy  of  other  languages,  ancient  as  well  as  mo- 
dem, gives  plausibility  to  the  conjecture. 

The  inflections  of  Hebrew  nouns  and  verbs  may,  upon  this 
principle,  be  accounted  for.  The  cases  of  the  former,  are 
marked  by  a  change  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  word ;  and 
this  change  is  nothing  more  than  a  contracted  preposition 
prefixed,  answering  to  the  English  of^  io^from :  as  if  instead 
of  animal^  of  animal,  to  animal,  from  animal,  we  were  to  pro- 
nounce and  write  animal,  f animal,  tanimal,franimal ;  which, 
if  we  were  accustomed  to  speak  so,  would  be  as  intelligible 
to  us,  as  animal,  anamalis,  animali,  were  to  the  Romans. — 
Of  the  Hebrew  verb,  in  like  manner,  the  persons  are  marked 
by  contracted  pronouns  subjoined  or  prefixed  to  the  radical 
letters.  Thus,  masar,  he  delivered ;  masartha,  thou  deliver- 
edst,  from  masar,  the  root,  and  atha,  thou ;  masarthi,  I  de- 
livered, from  masar,  and  aothi,  me,  &c.  And  in  Erse,  a  very 
ancient  species  of  Celtic,  most  of  the  inflections  of  the  nouns 
and  verbs  may,  if  1  am  not  misinformed,  be  analysed  in  a  way 
somewhat  similar. 

If  the  English  and  other  modern  tongues,  had  been  spoken 
for  ages  before  they  were  wrKten,  (which  we  have  reason  to 
think  was  the  case  with  the  Greek  and  I^atin,)  it  is  probable 
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many  of  our  auxiliaries  would  have  been  shortened  and  soften- 
ed ;  and  at  length  incorporated  with  the  radical  words,  so  as 
to  assume  the  form  of  initial  or  final  inflections.  For  it  is 
while  they  are  only  spoken,  and  not  written,  that  languages 
are  most  liable  to  alterations  of  this  kind ;  as  they  become,  in 
some  degree,  stationary  from  the  time  they  begin  to  be  visi- 
ble in  writing.  But  we  know  that  writin?  was  practised  in 
many,. and  pertiaps  in  most  European  nations,  previously  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  modern  languages  :  from  which  we 
may  infer,  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  write  those  lan- 
guages almost  as  soon  as  to  speak  them.  And  if  thus  our  aux- 
iliary words  were  kept  distinct  in  the  beginning,  and  marked 
as  such  by  oiu  (irsi  writers,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
have  remained  disliiict  ever  since. 

Had  the  Greek  and  Latin   tongues  been   ascertained  bj 
writing,  at  as  early  a  period  of  their  existence,  their  fate  would 

1>erfaap8  have  been  similar ;  and  their  inflections  might  now, 
ike  those  of  the  Hebrew,  have  been  easily  analysed;  and 
found  to  be  auxiliary  words  shortened  and  softened  by  coUo- 

3uial  use,  and  gradually  incorporated  with  the  radical  part  of 
de  original  nouns  and  verbs.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  modem  languages,  (if  it  can  be  called  a  misfortune,)  that 
their  form  was,  in  some  meaRure,  dxpd  before  it  became  so 
coniplete  as  it  might  have  been ;  that  without  passmg  through 
the  intermediate  stages  of  childhood  and  youth,  they  rose  at 
once  (if  I  may  so  speak)  from  infancy  to  premature  manhood : 
and  in  regard  to  the  f  classic  tongues,  it  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  their  growth  advanced  more  gradually,  and  that 
their  form  was  not  established  by  writing,  till  after  it  had  been 
variously  rounded  arid  moulded  by  the  casual  pronunciation  of 
successive  ages.  Hence,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  con- 
jectures, (for  they  lay  claim  to  no  higher  character,)  it  will  fol- 
low that  ttie  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  are  for  this  reason  pecu- 
liairiy  elegant,  because  they  who  first  spoke  them  were  long  in 
a  savage  state;  and  that  the  modern  languages  are  for  this 
reason  less  elegant,  because  the  nations  among  whom  they 
took  their  rise  were  not  savage.  This  looks  very  like  a  para- 
dox«  And  yet,  is  it  not  more  probable,  than  any  thing  which 
can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  that  contrary  supposition,  adopt- 
ed by  some  learned  men,  that  the  Classic  tongues  were  plan- 
ned by  philosophers,  and  the  modern  languages  jumbled  rudely 
into  form  by  barbarians  ? 

The  preceding  theory  of  Dr.  Bcattie,  though  modestly  of- 
fered by  him  as  conjecture  only,  appears  to  be  well  founded, 
and  entitled  to  considerable  respect  and  attention.     It  is  a  cu- 
rious discussion  ;  and  well  adapted  to  lead  the  student  to  criti- 
Vol.  T.  P 
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eal  reflections,  and  to  farther  inquiries,  respecting  ttie  nature 
and  origb  of  Uie  Inflections  of  language. 


CHAPTER  VII.       . 

or  ADVERBS. 

An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to 
express  some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting  it: 
as,  "  He  reads  wdl;'*'^  "  A  truly  gopd  man ;"  f'  He 
Vfnies  very  correctly. ^'^ 

Some  adverbs  are  compared  thus :  ^^  Soon,  sooner, 
soonest ;"  "  often,  pft^ner,  oftenest."  Those  ending 
in  /y,  are  compared  by  more  and  nu)st :  as,  "  Wisely, 
more  wisely,  most  wisely.'' 

■  ^ 

Adverbs  seem  originally  to  have  been  contrived  to  express 
compendiously  in  one  word,  what  must  otherwise  have  required 
two  or  more :  as, ."  He  acted  wisely,"  for,  he  acted  with  wis- 
dom; "prudently,"  for,  with  prudence ;  "  He  did  it  here," 
for,  he  did  it  in  this  place ;  "  exceedingly,"  for,  to  a  great  de- 
gree ;  "  oftcQ  and  seldom,"  for  many,  and  for  few  times ; 
"  very,"  for^  in  an  eminent  degree,  &c. — Phrases  which  do 
the  office  of  adverbs  may  properly  be  termed  adverbial  phra- 
ses, as,  "  He  acted  in  the  best  manner  possible."  Here,  the 
words  in  the  best  manner  possible^  as  they  qualify  the  verb  actedj 
may  be  called  an  adverbial  phrase* 

There  are  many  words  in  the  English  language,  that  are 
sometimes  used  as  adjectives,  and  sometimes  as  adverbs :  as, 
"  More  men  than  women  were  there  •,"  or,  "  I  am  more  dili- 
gent than  he."  In  the  former  sentence  more  is  evidently  an 
adjective,  and  in  the.  latter,  an  adverb.  There  are  others  that 
are  sometimes  used  as  substantives,  and  sometimes  as  adverbs ; 
as,  "  To-day's  lesson  is  longer  than  yesterday's  ;"  here  to-day 
zni  yesterday  diVe  substantives,  because  they  are  words  that 
make  sense  of  themselves,  and  admit  besides  of  a  genitive  case : 
but  in  the  phrase,  "  He  came  home  yesterday,  and  sets  out 
again  to-day,"  they  are  adverbs  of  time  ;  because  they  answer  to 
the  question  when.  The  adverb  much  is  used  as  all  three  :  as, 
••  Where  much  is  given,  much  is  required ;"  '*  Much  money 
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lias  been  expended  ;'^  ^'  It  is  much  better  to  go  than  to  stay.'^ 
In  the  first  of  these  sentences,  miiich  is  a  substantive ;  in  the 
second,  it  is  an  adjective ;  and  in  the  third,  an  adverb.  In 
short,  nothing  but  the  sense  can  determine  what  they  are. 

Adverbs,  though  very  numerous,  may  be  reduced  to  certain 
classes,  the  chief  of  wtuch  are  those  of  Number,  Order,  Place, 
Time,  Quantity,  Manner  or  Quality,  Doubt,  Affirmation,  Ne- 
gation, Interrogation,  and  Comparison. 

1.  0{ number:  as,  "  Once,  twice,  thrice,"  &c. 

2.  Of  order :  as,  "  First,  secondly,  thirdly,  fourthly,  fifthly, 
lastly,  finally,"  &c. 

3.  Of  place :  as,  "  Here,  there,  where,  elsewhere,  anywhere, 
somewhere,  nowhere,  herein,  whither,  hither,  thither,  upward, 
downward,  forward,  backward,  whence,  hence,  thence,  whith- 
ersoever," &c. 

4.  Of  lime.  ^ 
0{  lime  presenl :  as,  "Now,  to-day,"  &c. 

Of  lime  past :  as,  "  Already,  before,  lately,  yesterday,  here- 
tofore, hitherto,  long  since,  long  ago,"  &c. 

Of  tinie  to  come :  as,  "  To-morrow,  not  yet,  hereafter,  hence- 
forth, henceforward,  by  and  by,  instantly,  presently,  immedi- 
ately, straigbtways,"  &c. 

Of  time  indefinite :  as,  '^  Oft,  often,  oft-times,  often-times, 
sometimes,  soon,  seldom,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly,  al- 
ways, when,  then,  ever,  never,  again,"  &:c. 

5.  Of  quantity :  as,,  "  Much,  little,  sufficiently,  how  much, 
how  great,  enough,  abundantly,"  &.c. 

6.  Of  manner  or  quality :  as,  "  Wisely,  foolishly,  justly,  un- 
justly, quickly,  slowly,"  &c.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  the  most 
numerous  kind  ;  and  they  are  generarlly  formed  by  adding  the 
termination  ly  to  an  adjective  or  participle,  or  changing  le  into 
(y :  as,  "  Bad,  badly  *,  cheerful,  cheerfully ;  able,  ably ;  admi- 
rable, admirably." 

7.  Of  dotJft :  as,  V'  Perhaps,  peradventure,  possibly,  per- 
chance." 

8.  Of  affirmation :  as,  "Verily,  truly,  undoubtedly,  doubt- 
less, certainly,  yea,  yes,  surely,  indeed,  really,"  &c. 

9.  Of  negation :  as,  "  Nay,  no,  not,  by  no  means,  not  at  all, 
in  no  wise,"  &c. 

10.  Of  interrogation:  as,  "How,  why,  wherefore,  whether," 
&c. 

11.  Of  comparison:  as,  "More,  most,  better,  best,  worse, 
worst,  less,  least,  very,  almost,  little,  alike,"  &c. 

Besides  the  adverbs  already  mentioned,  there  are  many 
which  are*  formed  by  a  combination  of  several  of  the  prepo- 
sitions with  the  adverbs  of  place  Aere,  Mere,  and  where :  as, 
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^  Hereof,  thereof,  whereof;  hereto,  thereto,  whereto ;  here- 
by, thereby,  whereby ;  herewith,  therewith,  wherewith ;  here- 
in, therein,  wherein ;  therefore,  (i.  e*  there-for,)  wherefore, 
(i.  e.  where-for,)  hereupon,  or  hereon,  thereupon,  or  tliereon, 
whereupon,  or  whereon,"  &c.  Except  therefore,  these  are  sel- 
dom used. 

In  some  instances  the  preposition  suffers  no  change,  but 
becomes  an  adverb  merely  by  its  application  :  a^  when  we  say, 
"he  rides  ahoul ;"  "  he  was  near  falling ;"  "  but  do  not  after  lay 
the  blame  on  me.'^ 

There  are  also  some  adverbs,  which  are  composed  of  nouns, 
and  the  letter  a  used  instead  of  ot,  en,  &c.  as,.  '^  Aside,  athirst, 
afiH>t,  ahead,  asleep,  aboard,  ashore,  abed,  aground,  afloat,'^  &c« 

The  words  wheth  and  where^  and  all  others  of  the  same  na- 
ture, such  as,  whence,  whither,  whenever,  wherever,  &c.  may  be 
properly  called  acfverita/ con;tinctfoh5,  because  they  participate 
the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions  :  of  conjunctions, 
as  they  conjoin  sentences ;  of  adverbs,  as  they  denote  the  at- 
tributes either  of  time  or  of  place*  ^ 

It  may  be  particularly  observed,  with  respect  to  the  word 
therefore,  that  it  is  an  adverb  when,  without  joining  sentences, 
it  only  gives  the  sense  of,  for  that  reason.  When  it  gives  that 
sense,  and  also  connects,  it  is  a  conjunction :  as,  "  He  is  good, 
therefore  he  is  happy."  The  same  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  words  consequently,  accordingly,  and  die  like. 
When  these  arc  subjoined  to  and,  or  joined  to  if,  since,  &c. 
ihey  are  adverbs,  the  connexion  being  made  without  their 
help ;  when  they  appear  single,  and  unsupported  by  any 
other  connective,  they  may  be  called  conjunctions. 

The  inquisitive  scholar  may  naturally  ask,  what  necessity 
there  is  for  adverbs  of  time,  when  verbs  are  provided  with  tenses, 
to  show  that  circumstance.  The  answer  is,  thoudi  tenses  may 
be  sufficient  to  denote  the  greater  distinctions  of  time,  yet  to 
denote  them  all  by  the  tenses  would  be  a  perplexity  without 
end.  What  a  variety  of  forms  must  be  given  to  the  verb,  to 
denote  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow,  formerly,  lately,  just  now, 
now,  immediately,  presently,  soon,  hereafter,  &c.  It  was  this 
consideration  that  made  the  adverbs  of  time  necessary,  over 
and  above  the  tenses. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF  FREPOSITIOZrS. 


Prepositions  eerre  to  connect  words  with  one 
another,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,*  put  before  nouns  and 
pronouns:  as,  "He  went /rom  London  to  York;^ 
'*  She  is  above  disguise ;"  "  They  are  instructed  6y 
him.'' 

The  followini^  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prepoiitioiis : 


Of 

into 

above 

at 

off 

to 

within 

below 

near 

on  or  upon 

for 

'    without 

between 

up 

among 

by 

over 

beneath 

down 

after 

with 

under 

from 

before 

about 

in 

through 

beyond 

behind 

against 

Verbs  are  often  compounded  pf  a  verb  and  preposition : 
at,  to  uphold,  to  invest,  to  overlook ;  and  this  composition 
sometimes  gives  a  new  sense  to  the  verb :  as,  to  understand, 
to  withdraw,  to  foigive.  But  in  English,  the  preposition  is 
more  frequently  placed  after  the  verb ;  and  separately  from  it, 
like  an  adverb ;  in  which  situation  it  is  not  less  apt  to  affect 
the  sense  of  it,  and  to  give  it  a  new  meaning;  and  may  still 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  verb,  and  as  a  part  of  it. 
As,  to  cast,  is  to  throw ;  but  lo  cast  up,  or  to  compute  an  ac- 
count,  is  quite  a  different  thing :  thus,  to  fall  on,  to  bear  out, 
to  give  over,  &c.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  phrase,  depend  on  the  preposition  subjoined* 
As  die  distinct  component  parts  of  these  words  are,  how- 
ever, no  guide  to  the  sense  of  the  whole,  this  circumstance 
contributes  greatly  towards  making  our  language  peculiarly 
difficult  to  foreigners. 

In  the  composition  of  many  words,  there  arc  certain  sylla- 
bles employed,  which  grammarians  have  called  inseparable 
prepositions :  as,  be,  con,  mis,  &c.  in  bedeck,  conjoin,  mistake ; 
but  as  they  are  not  words  of  any  kind,  they  cannot  properly 
be  called  a  species  of  preposition. 

One  CTeat  use  of  prepositions,  in  English,  is,  to  express 
those  relations,  which,  in  some  languages,  are  chiefly  marii:ed 
by  cases,  or  the  different  endings  of  nouns.  See  page  44. 
The  necessihr  and  use  of  them  will  appear  from  the  following 
examples.     If  we  say,  "  he  writes  a  pen,''  "  they  ran  the 
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river,''  "  the  tower  fell  the  Greeks,"  "  Lamheth  is  Westmin- 
ster-abbey,'' there  is  observable  in  each  of  these  expressions, 
either  a  total  want  of  connexion,  or  such  a  connexion  as  pro- 
duces falsehood  or  nonsense :  and  it  is  evident,  that,  before 
they  can  be  turned  into  sense,  the  vacancy  must  be  filled  up 
by  some  connecting  word  :  as  thus,  ^'  Hp  writes  with  a  pen ;" 
"they  ran  towards  the  river;"  "the  tower  fell  upon  the 
Greeks ;"  "  Lambeth  is  over  against  Westminster-abbey." 
We  see  by  these  instances,  how  prepositions  may  be  necessary 
to  connect  those  words,  which  in  their  signification  are  not 
naturally  connected. 

Prepositions,  in  their  original  and  literal  acceptation,  seem 
to  have  denoted  relations  of  place ;  but  they  are  now  used 
figuratively  to  express  other  relations.  For  example,  as  they 
who  are  aoove  have,  in  several  respects,  the  advantage  of  sucn 
as  are  fre/ozo,  prepositions  expressing  high  and  low  places,  are 
used  for  superiority  and  inferiority  in  general :  as,  "  He  is 
above  disguise ;"  "  we  serve  tmder  a  good  master ;"  "  he  rules 
over  a  willing  people ;"  "  we  should  do  nothing  beneath  our 
character." 

The  importance  of  the  prepositions  will  be  further  perceived 
by  the  explanation  of  a  few  of  them. 

Q/* denotes  possession  or  belon^ng,  an  efiect  or  consequence, 
and  other  relations  connected  with  these :  as,  "  The  house  o/ 
my  friend ;"  that  is,  ''  the  house  belonging  to  my  friend ;"  "  He 
died  ofsL  fever ;"  that  is,  "  in  consequence  of  a  fever." 

To  or  untOj  is  opposed  to  from :  as,  "  He  rode  from  Salis- 
bury to  Winchester." 

For  indicates  the  cause  or  motive  of  any  action  or  circum- 
stance, &c. :  as,  "  He  loves  her,^  (that  is  on  account  of)  her 
amiable  qualities." 

Btf  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  cause,  agent, 
means,  &c. :  as,  "  He  was  killed  Iw  a  fall ;"  that  is,  ^''  a  fall  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  killed  ;"  "  This  house  was  built  by  him ;" 
that  is,  "  he  was  the  builder  of  it." 

With  denotes  the  act  of  accompanying,  uniting,  &c. :  as, 
"  We  will  go  with  you :"  "  They  are  on  good  terms  with. each 
other." — With  also  alludes  to  the  instrument  or  means :  as, 
*'  He  was  cut  with  a  knife." 

In  relates  to  time,  place,  the  state  or  manner  of  being  or  act- 
ing, &c. :  as,  "  He  was  bom  in  (that  is  durine)  the  year  1 720 ;" 
"  He  dwells  in  the  city ;"  "  She  lives  in  affluence." 

Into  is  used  after  verbs  that  imply  motion  of  any  kind :  as, 
"  He  retired  into  the  country ;"  "  Copper  is  converted  into 
brass." 

Within  relates  to  something  comprehended  in  any  place  or 
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time :  as,  ^*  They  are  zoithin  the  house ;''  '^  He  began  and 
finished  his  work  mthin  the  limited  time.'' 

The  signification  of  wiihotU  is  opposite  to  that  of  within :  as, 
"  She  stands  without  the  gate :''  But  it  is  more  frequently  op- 
posite to  with  :  as,  ^^  You  may  go  wUhout  mc/' 

The  import  and  force  of  die  remaining  prepositions  will  be 
readily  understood,  without  a  particular  detail  of  them.  We 
shall  therefore  conclude  this  head  with  observing,  that  there 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  distinguishing  the  use  of  the  prepo- 
sitions by  and  with ;  which  is  observable  in  sentences  like  the 
following :  ^^  He  walks  uoith  a  staff  by  moonlight  ;^^  "  He  was 
taken  by  stratagem,  and  killed  with  a  sword*''  Put  the  one 
preposition  for  the  other,  and  say,  "  he  walks  by  a  staff  zoith 
moonlight;"  '^ he  was  taken  m<A  stratagem,  and  killed  fry  a 
sword ;"  and  it  will  appear,  that  they  differ  in  signification 
more  than  one,  at  first  view,  would  be  apt  to  imagine. 

Some  of  the  prepositions  have  the  appearance  and  effect  of 
conjunctions  :  as,  ^^  ^^v*  their  prisons  were  thrown  open ,"  &c. 
'^  Before  I  die  ;"  ^'  They  made  haste  to  be  prepared  against 
their  friends  arrived :"  but  if  the  noun  time,  which  is  under- 
stood be  added y  they  will  lo<«p.  their  conjunctive  form :  as, 
"  After  [the  time  when]  their  prisons,"  &:c. 

The  prepositions  after,  before,  above,  beneath,  and  several 
others,  sometimes  appear  to  be  adverbs,  and  may  be  so  con- 
sidered :  as,  "  They  nad  their  reward  soon  after  ;"  "  He  died 
not  long  before  ;"  ''  He  dwells  above  ;"  but  if  the  nouns  time 
and  place  be  added,  they  will  lose  Uieir  adverbial  form :  as, 
^  He  died  not  long  before  that  time,^^  &c. ' 

Prepositions,  as  well  as  some  othqr  species  of  words,  have 
a  variety  of  significations.  It  will  both  gratify  and  instruct  the 
inquisitive  learner,  to  examine  some  of  the  various  meanings 
which  are  attached  to  the  preposition  por.  He  will  find,  that 
each  of  the  phrases  denoting  these  meanings,  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  substituted  for  the  preposition. 


1.  It  signifies,  because  of :  as,  "  Let  me  sing  praises  ybr  his 
mercies  and  blessings." 

2.  With  regard  to,  with  respect  to:  as,  ^^ For  me,  no  other 
happiness  I  own." 

3.  In  the  character  of:  as,  "  Let  her  go  for  an  ungrateful  wo- 
man." 

4.  Jh/  means  of;  by  interposition  of:  as,  "  If  it  were  not  ybr 
Divine  Providence,  the  world  would  be  a  scone  of  con- 
fusion." 

5.  For  the  sake  of:  as,  "  He  died /or  those  who  knew  him  not." 

6.  Conducive  to :  as,  "  It  is/or  the  general  good." 
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!•  With  intention  ef  going  to  a  eeriainplace :  as,  ^^  We  sailed 

from  Peru  for  China.'' 
9.  In  expectation  of:  as,  ^'  He  waited  long  for  the  return  of 

his  friend." 
9.  Instead  of:  as,  "We  take  a  falling  meteor/or  a  star." 

10.  A»  search  of:  as,  "  He  went  far  back /or  arguments.'^ 

11.  In  favour  of:  as,  "One  party  was  for  the  king,  the  other 
for  the  people." 

1S«  Becoming :  as,  *'  It  were  more /or  his  honour  to  submit  on 
this  ocC85ion." 

1 3«  JfotzDitkstatiding :  as,  "  For  any  thing  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, the  design  may  be  accomplished." 

14.  To  preserve :  as,  "I  cannot  for  my  life  comply  with  the 
proposal." 

15.  Ai  proportion  to :  s^,  "He  is  not  very  tall,  yet  for  his 
years  ne  is  tall." 

16.  For  the  purpose  of:  as,  "It  was  constructed  for  sailing  in 
rough  weather.?' 

17.  3b  be:  as,  "  No  one  ever  took  him /or  a  very  prudent 
man.'^ 

1 8.  Ai  illustratioti  of:  as,  "  Thns  moch,  far  the  first  point  un- 

der consideration." 

19.  In  exchange  for:  as,  "  They  received  gold /or  their  glass 
beads." 

20.  During :  as,  "  He  was  elected  to  the  office  for  his  life." 

21.  In  recompense  if:  as,  "  For  his  great  and  numerous  ser- 

vices, they  voted  him  a  statue." 

22.  After  O,  it  denotes  an  expression  of  desire :  as,  "  0,/or  bet- 
ter times :"  "  0,/or  a  place  of  rest  and  peace." 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  present  the 
reader  with  a  list  of  Prepositions,  which  are  derived  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  a  great  number  of  our  words.  If  their  signification 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  learner,  he  will  be  the  bet- 
ter qualified  to  understand,  with  accuracv,  the  meanine  of  a 
numerous  class  of  words,  in  which  they  form  a  materiaipart. 

The  Latin  prepositions  used  in  the  composition  of  EngUsh 
words,  are  the  following  :  a,  absj  adj  ante^  &c. 
A,  An,  ABS, — signify  from  or  away  :  as,  to  averty  to  turn  from ; 

to  abstract^  to  draw  away. 
AD — signifies  to  or  at :  as,  to  adhtrCj  to  stick  to ;  to  admire^  to 

wonder  at. 
ANTE — ^means  before :  as,  antecedent^  going  before ;  to  antedate^ 

to  date  before. 
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ciRcuH — means  rotmd,  about:  aa,  to  circumruroigatey  io  sail 
rouad. 

CON,  COM,  CO,  COL — Signify  together :  aa,  to  amjain^  to  join  to- 
gether; to  campressy  to  press  together;  to  co-operate^  to 
work  together;  to  collapse,  to  fiJl together- 

CONTRA — against:  as,  to  contradict,  to  speak  against* 

D£ — signifies yVom,  down:  as,, to  depart,  to  retire  from;  to  <fc- 
ject,  to  cast  down* 

Di — asunder :  as,  dilacerate,  to  tear  asunder. 

Dis — reverses  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed ; 
as,  to  disagree,  to  dispossess* 

£,  EX — out :  as  to  eject,  to  throw  out ;  to  exclude,  to  shut  out. 

EXTRA — bejfond:  as,  extraordinary,  beyond  the  ordinary 
course. 

IN — ^before  an  adjective,  like  un,  signifies  privation :  as,  tn- 
decent^  not  decent ;  before  a  verb  it  has  its  simple  mean- 
ing ;  as,  to  infuse,  to  pour  in ;  to  injix,  to  fix  in. 

INTER — between :  as,  to  intervene,  to  come  between  ;  to  inter- 
pose, to  put  between. 

INTRO— tn^o,  inwards :  as,,  to  introduce,  to  lead  into  -,  to  intro- 
vert, to  turn  inwardis. 

OB— denotes  opposition :  as,  to  object,  to  oppose ;  to  obstruct^ 
to  block  up ;  obstacle,  something  standing  in  opposition. 

PER — through :  as,  to  perambulate,  to  walk  through ;  to  per- 
forate, to  bore  through. 

POST — after :  as,  post  meridian,  afternoon  ;  Postcript,  written 
after,  that  is,  after  the  letter. 

PRA£ — before  :  as,  to  pre-exist,  to  exist  before;  to  prefix,  to  fix 
before. 

FKO-^forth  or  forwards  :  as,  to  protend,  to  stretch  forth ;  to 
project,  to  shoot  forwards. 

PRjETER — past,  or  beyond :  as,  preterperfect,  pastperfect :  pre- 
ternatural^ beyond  the  course  of  nature. 

RE — again,  or  back  :  as,  to  reprint,  to  print  again  ;  to  retract^ 
to  trace  back. 

RETRO — backwards  :  as,  retrospective,  looking  backwards ;  rttrih 
grade,  going  backwards. 

SE — aside^  apart :  as,  to  seduce,  to  draw  aside ;  to  secrete,  to 
put  aside. 

SUB — under :  as,  subterranean,  lying  under  the  earth  ;  to  ^- 
scribe,  to  subsign,  to  write  under. 
Vol.  1.  Q 
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suBTKR — under :  as,  mbterfluous^  flowing  under. 

SUPER-— oiove,  or  over :  as,  ng^erscribej  to  write  above  ;  to  sii- 
perwe^  to  overlook. 

TRANS — over,  b^andjffwn  one  place  to  another:  as,  to  trans- 
port^ to  cany  over;  to  transgress ^  to  pass  beyond;  to 
transplant^  to  remove  from  one  soil  to  another. 


The  Greek  prepositions  and  particles  used  in  the  compo- 
sition of  English  words,  are  the  following :  a,  ampAt,  arUt, 
typerj  Sue. 

A — signifies  privation :  as,  onoi^motit,  without  name. 

AMFHi — -hothj  or  the  two :  as,  amphibiousj  partaking  of  both, 
or  of  two  natures. 

ANTi — against :  as,  antimonarchicalf  a^inst  government  bj  a 
single  person ;  aniimimsterial^  against  the  ministry. 

HTFER — over  and  above :  as,  h/percriticalj  over,  or  too  critical. 

HTEO — louZer,  implying  concealment,  or  disguise:  as,  l^fpo" 
crite^  one  dissembfing  his  real  character. 

META— denotes  change  or  transmutation :  as,  to  metamorphose^ 

to  chaise  the  s&pe. 
PERI — roundabout :  as,  per^hrasis,  circumlocution. 

SYN,  STM — together :  as,  sunod^  a  meeting,  or  coming  together ; 
sympatl^j  fellow-feeling,  feeling  together. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


or  CONJUHCTIONS« 


A  CONJUNCTION  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  chiefly 
used  to  connect  sentences ;  so  as,  out  of  two  or  more 
sentences,  to  make  but  one.  It  sometimes  connects 
only  words. 

Conjunctions  are  principally  divided  into  two 
sorts,  the  copi/lativb  and  the  disjunctive. 

The  Conjunction  Copulative  serves  to  connect  or 
to  continue  a  sentence,  by  expressing  an  addition,  a 
supposition,  a  cause,  &c. :  as,  ^^  He  and  his  brother 
reside  in  London  f '  ^^  I  will  go  if  he  will  accompany 
me ;'"  ^^  You  are  happy,  because  you  are  good.'' 

The  Conjunction  JDisjunctive  serves,  not  only  to 
connect  and  continue  the  sentence,  but  also  to  ex- 
press opposition  of  meaning  in  different  degrees :  as, 
^^  TTiough  he  was  frequently  reproved,  yei  he  did 
not  reform ;''  ^  They  came  with  her,  but  they  went 
away  without  her." 

Tbt  fiilloiriDg  ifl  a  list  of  th«  prmcipal  coojunctioiu : 

The  Copulative.  And,  if,  that,  both,  then,  since,  for,  be- 
cause, therefore,  wherefore. 

The  Disjunctive.  But,  or,  nor,  as,  than,  lest,  though,  unless, 
either,  neither,  yet,  notwithstanding. 

The  same  word  is  occasionally  used  both  as  a  conjunction 
and  as  an  adverb ;  and  sometimes  as  a  preposition.  ^^  I  rest 
tken  upon  this  argument  ;^'  then  is  here  a  conjunction :  in  the 
following  phrase,  it  is  an  adverb  :  ^^  He  arrived  <Aen,  and  not 
before.'^  ^'  1  submitted ;  for  it  was  vain  to  resist :"  in  this 
sentence,ybr  is  a  conjunction ;  in  the  next  it  is  a  preposition: 
"  He  contended  for  victory  only."  In  the  first  or  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  since  is  a  conjunction :  in  the  second  it  is  a 
preposition;  and  in  the  third,  an  adverb:  ^^ Since  we  must 
part,  let  us  do  it  peaceably:"  ^^I  have  not  seen  him  since 
that  time :"  ^^  Our  friendship  commenced  long  since.^^ 
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Relative  pronouns,  as  well  as  conjunctions,  serve  to  con- 
nect sentences :  as,  '^  Blessed  is  the  man  who  feareth  the 
Lord,  and  keepeth  bis  commandments.^^ 

A  relative  pronoun  possesses  tiie  force  both  of  a  pronoun 
and  a  connective.  Nay,  the  union  by  relatives  is  rather  closer 
than  that  by  mere  conjunctions.  The  latter  may  form  two  or 
more  sentences  into  one ;  but,  by  the  former,  several  sen- 
tences may  incorporate  in  one  and  the  same  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence. Thus,  ^'  thou  seest  a  man,  and  he  is  called  Peter,^^  is 
a  sentence  consisting  of  two  distinct  clauses,  united  by  the 
copulative  and :  but,  '^  the  man  whom  thou  seest  is  called  Pe- 
ter,'' is  a  sentence  of  one  clause,  aiid  not  less  comprehensive 
than  the  other. 

Conjunctions  very  often  unite  sentences,  when  they  appear 
to  unite  only  words ;  as  in  the  following  instances :  ^^  Duty 
and  interest  forbid  vicious  indulgences ;"  '^  Wisdom  or  folly 
governs  us.''  Each  of  these  forms  of  expression  contains 
two  sentences,  namely ;  ^'  Duty  forbids  vicious  indulgences ; 
interest  foi1>ids  vicious  indulgences ;"  ''  Wisdom  governs  us, 
or  folly  governs  us." 

Though  the  conjunfction  is  commonly  used  to  connect  sen- 
tences together,  yet,  on  some  occasions,  it  merely  connects 
words,  not  sentelices:  as,  ^'  The  king  and  queen  are  an  amia- 
ble pair ;"  where  the  affirmation  cannot  refer  to  each :  it  be- 
ing absurd  to  say,  that  the  king  or  the  queen  only^  is  an  amia- 
ble pair.  So  in  the  instances,  "  tWo  aud  two  are  fotir ;"  "  the 
fifth  and  sixth  volumes  will  complete  the  set  of  books."  .  Pre- 
positions also,  as  before  observed,  connect  words ;  but  they  do 
it  to  show  the  relation  which  the  connected  words  have  to  each 
other ;  conjunctions  when  they  unite  words  only,  are  designed 
to  show  the  relations,  which  these  words,  so  united,  have  to 
other  parts  of  the  sentence. 

As  there  are  many  conjunctions  and  connective  phrases  ap- 
propriated to  the  coupling  of  sentences,  that  are  never  em- 
ployed in  joining  the  members  of  a  sentence ;  so  there  are 
several  conjunctions  appropriated  to  the  latter  use,  which  are 
never  employed  in  the  former;  and  some  that  are  equally 
adapted  to  both  those  purposes :  as,  again^  further^  besides^ 
&c*  of  the  first  kind ;  than^  lesl^  unless,  that,  so  that,  ^c.  of 
the  second ;  and  but,  and,  for,  therefore,  &c.  of  the  last. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
peculiar  use  and  advantage  of  the  conjunction;  a  subject 
which  will,  doubtless,  give  pleasure  to  the  ing;enious  student, 
and  expand  his  views  of  the  importance  of  his  grammatical 
studies.     The  observations  are  taken  from  Dr.  Beattie. 

Conjunctions  are  those  parts  of  language,  which,  by  joining 
sentences  in  various  ways,  mark  the  connexions,  ana  various 
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^dependences,  of  human  thought.  A^d  therefore,  if  our  thoughts 
be  Teally  connected  and  mutually  dependent,  it  is  most  likely, 
(as  every  man  in  speaking  and  writing  wishes  to  do  justice  to 
liis  ideas,)  that  conjunctions  will  be  employed,  to  make  that 
connexion,  and  those  dependences,  obvious  to  ourselves,  and 
to  others.  And  where  there  is,  in  any  disc6urse,  a  remaika- 
ble  deficiency  of  connecting  particles,  it  may  be  presumed, 
either  that  there  is  a  want  of  connexion,  or  that  sufficient  ^tts 
have  not  been  taken  to  explain  it. 

The  style  of  the  best  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  abounds 
in  conjunctions,  and  other  connecting  words.  Take  any  page 
in  Cicero,  especially  where  he  speaks  in  his  own  person,  and 
in  the  way  of  investigation,  as  in  his  books  of  Moral  Duties ; 
and  you  shall  hardly  see  a  ^dtence  that  has  not,  in  or  near  the 
beginning,  a  but,  besides,  for^  however,  therefore,  or  some  other 
comiective :  by  which  we  may  instantly  discover  the  rehtion, 
which  the  present  sentence  bears  to  what  went  before ;  as  an 
inference,  an  objection,  an  illustration,  a  continuation,  a  con- 
cession, a  condition,  or  simply  as  one  sentiment  subioined  to 
another  by  a  copulative.  The  ^yle  of  Seneca,  on  tne  other 
hand,  and  that  of  Tacitus,  are  in  this  respect  deficient.  Their 
sentences  are  short,  and  their  connectives  few  -,  so  that  the 
mutual  dependence  of  their  thoughts  is  rather  left  to  the  con- 
jecture of  the  reader,  than  expressed  by  the  author.  And 
hence  we  are  told  it  was,  that  the  emperor  Caligula  remarked, 
(though  we  can  hardly  suppose  Caligula  to  have  been  capable 
of  saying  so  good  a  thing,)  that  the  style  of  Seneca  was,  sand 
without  Time ;  meaning,  that  matter  or  sense  was  not  wanting, 
but  that  there  was  nothing  to  cement  that  matter  into  one  nni- 
form  and  solid  mass. 

This  uncemdntcd  composition  has  of  late  become  fashiona- 
ble among  the  French  and  their  imitators.  One  of  the  first 
who  introduced  it  Was  Montesquieu,  an  author  of  great  learn- 
ing and  extraordinary  penetration ;  who,  as  he  resembled  Ta- 
citus in  genius,  seems  to  have  admired  his  manner  and  copied 
his  style.  Like  him,  and  like  Florus,  of  whom  also  he  was  an 
admirer,  he  aflfects  short  sentences,  in  the  way  of  aphorifnai ; 
full  of  meaning  indeed,  but  so  concise  in  the  expression  at  4o 
be  frequently  ambiguous ;  and  so  far  from  having  a  regular 
connexion,  that  their  place  might  often  be  changed  without  in- 
convenience. This,  in  philosophical  writing,  has  a  disagreea- 
ble effect,  both  upon  the  memory,  and  upon  the  understandii^ 
of  the  reader. 

First,  upon  his  memory.  Nothing  tends  more  to  impress 
the  mind  with  a  distinct  idea  of  a  complex  object,  than  a  strict 
and  natural  connexion  of  the  parts.  And  therefore,  when  a 
discourse  is  not  well  connected,  the  sentiments,  however  just, 
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are  easily  foi^gotten ;  or,  if  a  few  be  remembered,  vet  their 

feperal  scope  and  tendency,  having  never  been  clearly  appre- 
ended,  is  not  remembered  at  all. 

Secondly,  upon  his  understanding.  To  read  a  number  of 
detached  thoughts,  although  it  mav  amuse  the  fancy,  does  not 
sufficiently  exercise  the  rational  uiculties.  Of  such  thou^ts, 
that  only  which  is  present  is  attended  to ;  and,  if  we  under- 
stand it,  we  do  all  that  is  required  of  us.  But  when  we  pe- 
ruse a  r^ular  investigation,  wherein  many  sentiments  are  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  or  evince  one  leadinepointof  doctrine,  we 
must  attend,  both  to  the  present  thought  and  to  that  which 
went  before,  &at  we  may  nerceive  the  .connexion;  we  must 
also  compare  the  several  ideas  together,  in  order  to  discern 
their  agreement  or  disagreement,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  all 
the  premises  in  establiwing  the  conclusion.  This  is  a  most 
wholesome  intellectual  exercise.  It  puts  all  our  rational  pow- 
ers in  motion,  and  inures  us  to  a  methodical  way  of  thinking 
and  speakii^ :  and  so  quickens  attention,  strengthens  memory, 
and  gives  direction  and  vigour  to  our  inventive  powers. 

As  the  fashionable  mode  of  unconnected  composition  is  less 
improving  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  so  it  promotes  a  habit  of 
inaccuracy  and  negligence  in  a  writer.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  writing  is,  to  give  a  right  arrangement  to  the  se- 
veral thoughts  and  parts,  of  which  a  discourse  is  made  up ;  and 
that  arrangement  is  the  best,  in  which  the  several  parts  throw 
most  light  upon  one  another.  But  when  an  author  thinks 
himself  at  liberty  to  write  without  connexion,  he  is  at  little 
pains  to  arrange  his  ideas,  but  sets  them  down  just  as  they  oc- 
cur ;  sometimes  taking  up  a  subject  in  the  middle,  and  some- 
times at  the  end ;  and  often  quitting  one  point  before  he  has 
discussed  it,  and  recurring  to  it  again  when  he  ought  to  be 
engaged  in  something  else.  In  a  word,  he  is  apt  to  be  more 
intent  upon  the  brillianoy  of  particular  thoughts,  than  upon 
their  coherence :  which  is  not  more  wise  in  an  authcgr,  than  it 
would  be  in  an  architect  to  build  a  house  rather  of  round, 
smooth,  and  shining  pebbles,  than  of  stones  of  more  homely 
appearance,  hewn  into  such  figures  as  would  make  them  easily 
and  firmly  incorporate. 

Relatives  are  not  so  useful  in  language  as  conjunctions. 
The  former  make  speech  .more  concise ;  the  latter  make  it 
more  explicit.  Relatives  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  pro- 
noun, and  conjunction  coptdative :  conjunctions,  while  they 
cotq^le  sentences,  may  also  express  opposition,  inference,  and 
many  other  relations  and  dependences. 

Till  men  began  to  think  in  a  train,  and  to  carry  their  rea- 
sonings to  a  considerable  length,  it  is  not  probable  that  thej 
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would  make  mach  use  of  conjanctions,  or  of  any  other  con- 
nectives. Ignorant  people,  and  children,  generalljr  speak  in 
short  and  separate  sentences.  The  same  diing  is  true  of 
barbarous  nations :  and  hence  uncultivated  languages  are  not 
well  supplied  with  connecting  particles.  The  Greeks  were 
the  greatest  reasoners  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world ;  and 
their  language,  accordingly,  abounds  more  than  any  other  in 
connectives. 

Conjunctions  are  not  equally  necessary  in  all  sorts  of  writing. 
In  poetiy,  where  great  conciseness  of  phrase  is  reauired,  and 
every  appearance  of  formality  avoided,  many  of  them  would 
have  a  bad  effect.  In  passionate  language  too,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  omit  them :  because  it  is  the  nature  of  violent  passion, 
to  speak  rather  in  disjointed  sentences,  than  in  the  way  of  in« 
ference  and  argument.  Books  of  aphorisms,  like  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  hisve  few  connectives ;  because  they  in- 
struct, not  bv  reasoning,  but  in  detached  observations.  And 
narrative  will  sometimes  appear  very  graceful,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  plainly  told,  with  scarcely  any  other  conjunc- 
tion than  the  simple  copulative  and :  which  is  frequently  the 
case  in  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture. — ^When  narration  is 
full  of  images  or  events,  the  omission  of  connectives  may,  by 
crowding  ue  pincipal  words  upon  one  another,  give  a  sort  of 
picture  of  hurry  and  tumult,  and  so  heighten  the  vivacity  of 
description.  But  when  facts  are  to  be  traced  down  through 
their  consequences,  or  upwards  to  their  causes;  when  the 
complicated  designs  of  mankind  are  to  be  laid  open,  or  con- 
jectures offered  concerning  them :  when  the  historian  argues 
either  for  the  elucidation  of  truth,  or  in  order  to  state  the 
pleas  and  principles  of  contending  parties  *,  there  will  be  oc- 
casion for  every  species  of  connective,  as  much  as  in  philoso- 
phy itself.  In  fact,  it  is  in  argument,  investigation,  and  sci- 
ence, that  this  part  of  speech  is  peculiarly  and  indispensably 
necessary. 

We  have  observed  above,  (page  124)  that  a  relative  pro- 
noun possesses  the  force  both  of  a  pronoun  and  a  connective. 
This  is  a  more  artificial  and  refinea  construction  than  that  in 
which  the  common  connective  is  simply  made  use  of.  In  some 
very  ancient  languages,  as  the  Hebrew,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  expressing  plain  sentiments  in  the  plainest 
manner,  without  aiming  at  any  elaborate  length  or  harmony 
of  periods,  this  pronoun  occurs  not  so  often  as  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  those  other  tongues,  which  have  been  embellished 
by  the  joint  labours  of  the  philosopher  and  the  rhetorician. 
When  we  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  perceive,  that 
this  subjunctive  pronoun,  as  it  may  be  called,  occurs  but  sel- 
dom ;  the  sentences  being  short,  particulariy  towards  the  be- 
ginning, and  joined  for  the  most  part  by  the  connective.    The 
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same  siaqilicity  of  composition,  as  we  before  observed,  is  fre- 
quent in  Scripture ;  which  in  that  Divine  book  is  a  great 
beauty,  and  an  evidence  both  of  its  truth  and  of  its  antiquity* 
For  had  the  diction  been  more  elaborate,  it  would  have  had 
too  much  the  air  of  human  contrivance,  and  of  the  arts  of 
later  times*  But  in  otiier  compositions,  the  same  unadorned 
sfanplicity  would  not  always  be  agreeable :  for  we  are  not  dis- 
pleased to  find  human  decorations  in  a  work  of  human  art* 
besides,  the  sentiments  of  inspiration  support  themselves  by 
their  intrinsic  dignity ;  whereas  those  of  men  must  often  be 
supported  and  recommended  by  the  graces  of  language.  The 
inspired  author  commaads  our  attention,  and  has  a  ri^  to 
it :  but  other  writers  must  sooth  and  amuse,  in  order  to  pre- 
vail  with  us  to  attend.  The  same  ornaments,  which  we  ad- 
mire in  a  private  apartment,  are  unseemly  in  a  temple  ;  and 
that  rhetorical  art  which  in  Virgil  and  Cicero  is  delightful, 
would  be  quite  unsuitable  to  the  majesty  of  Scripture. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  INTERJECTIONS. 


Interjections  are  words  thrown  in  between  the 
parts  of  a  sentence,  to  express  the  passions  or  emo^- 
tions  of  a  speaker;  as,  "Oh!  I  have  alienated  my 
friend ;  alas !  I  fear  for  life :"  "  O  virtue !  how  amia- 
ble thou  art !" 


f< 


The  English  interjections,  as  well  as  those  of  other  Ian- 
ages,  are  comprised  within  a  small  compass.  They  are  of 
jfl^ent  sorts,  according  to  the  different  passions  which  they 
serve  to  express.  Those  which  intimate  earnestness  or  grief, 
are.  Of  oh!  ah!  alas!  Such  as  are  expressive  of  contempt, 
SLte^pish!  tush!  of  wonder,  heigh!  really!  strange!  of  calling, 
hem  !  ho  !  soho  !  of  aversion  or  disgust,  foh  !  fie  !  away !  of 
a  call  of  the  attention,  lo  !  behold  !  hark  !  of  requesting  silence, 
hush  !  hiit !  of  salutation,  welcome  !  hail !  all  hail !  Besides 
these,  many  others,  often  in  the  mouths  of  the  multitude, 
might  be  enumerated.  But  we  have  perhaps  mentioned  a 
sufficient  number  of  them.  Any  word  or  phrase  may  indeed 
become  an  interjection,  or,  at  kast,  it  may  be  used  as 
such,  when  it  is  expressed  with  emotion,  and  in  aa  uncon- 
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nected  manner :  as,  behold !  peace !  strange!  ungrateful  crea- 
ture !  folly  in  the  extreme  ! 

Inteijections  are  not  so  much  the  signs  of  thought,  as  of 
feeling.  That  a  creature  so  inured  to  articulate  sound  as  man 
18,  should  acquire  the  habit  of  uttering,  without  reflection, 
certain  vocal  sounds,  when  he  is  assaulted  by  any  strong  pas- 
sion, or  becomes  conscious  of  any  intense  feeling,  is  natural 
enough.  Indeed,  by  continual  practice,  this  habit  becomes  so 
powerful,  that,  in  certain  cases,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to 
resist  it,  even  if  we  wished  to  do  so.  When  attacked  by  acute 
pain,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  refrain  from  saying  oh  !  ah  ! 
&c« :  and  when  we  are  astonished  at  any  narrative  or  event, 
the  words,  strange !  prodigious  !  indeed !  break  from  us,  with- 
out any  effort  of  the  will. 

Interjections,  though  frequent  in  discourse,  do  not  often 
occur  in  elegant  composition.  Unpractised  writers,  however, 
are  apt  to  abound  in  the  use  of  them,  in  order,  as  they  ima- 
gine, to  give  pathos  to  their  style  :  which  is  nearly  the  same 
as  if,  with  the  view  of  rendering  conversation  witty  or  humor- 
ous, one  were  to  interrupt  it  with  frequent  peals  of  laughter. 
The  appearance  of  violent  emotion  in  others,  does  not  always 
raise  violent  emotion  in  us  :  our  hearts,  for  the  most  part,  are 
more  effectually  subdued,  by  a  sedate  and  simple  utterance, 
than  by  strong  interjections  and  theatrical  gesture.  At  any 
rate,  composure  is  more  graceful  than  extravagance :  and  there- 
fore, a  multitude  of  these  passionate  words  and  particles  will 
generally,  at  least  on  common  occasions,  savour  more  of 
levity  than  of  dignity,  of  want  of  thought  than  of  keen  sensation. 
This  holds  in  common  discourse,  as  well  as  in  writing.  They 
who  wish  to  speak  often,  and  have  little  to  say,  are  apt  to 
abound  in  exclamations ;  wonderful^  amazing^  prodigious^ 
O  dear^  dear  m«,  sttrprising^  astonishing^  and  the  like :  and 
hence  the  too  frequent  use  of  such  words  tends  to  breed  a 
suspicion  that  one  labours  under  a  scantiness  of  ideas.  Inter- 
jections denoting  imprecation,  and  those  in  which  the  Divine 
Name  is  irreverently  mentioned,  are  always  offensive  to  a 
pious  mind :  and  the  writer  or  speaker,  who  contracts  a  habit 
of  introducing  them,  may,  without  breach  of  charity,  be  sus- 
pected of  profaneness. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


or  DERIVATIOK. 


Section  L 

Of  the  various  woajfs  in  which  words  are  derived  from  one  another , 

HAVING  treated  of  the  difTerent  sorts  of  words,  and  their 
various  modifications,  which  is  the  first  part  of  Etymology,  it 
is  now  proper  to  explain  the  methods  by  which  one  word  is 
derived  from  another. 

Word*  are  derived  from  one  another  in  various  waji,  vig. 

L  Substantives,  are  derived  from  verbs. 
3.  Verbs  are  derived   from   substantives,  adjectives,  and 
sometimes  from  adverbs. 

3.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  substantives. 

4.  Substantives  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

5.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

1.  Substantives  are  derived  from  verbs :  as,  from  ^^  to  love,'^ 
comes  "  lover ;"  firom  "  to  visit,  visiter  ;'*  from  "  to  survive, 
surviver,"  &c. 

In  the  following  instances,  and  in  many  others,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine,  whether  the  verb  was  deduced  from  the  noun, 
or  the  noun  fronri  the  verb,  viz.  "  Love,  to  love ;  hate,  to 
hate ;  fear,  to  fear ;  sleep,  to  sleep ;  walk,  to  walk ;  ride,  to 
ride ;  act,  to  act,''  &c. 

2.  Verbs  are  derived  from  substantives,  adjectives,  and 
sometimes  from  adverbs ;  as,  from  the  substantive  salt,  comes, 
**  to  salt ;"  from  the  adjective  wamtj  "  to  warm ;"  and  from 
the  adverb /orroarrf, "  to  forward."  Sometimes  they  are  form- 
ed by  lengthening  the  vowel,  or  softening  the  consonant:  as, 
from  '^  grass,  to  graze ;''  sometimes  by  adding  en :  as,  from 
^^  length,  to  lengUien ;''  especially  to  adjectives :  as,  firom 
"  short,  to  shorten,"  "  bright  to  brighten." 

3.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  substantives,  in  the  following 
manner :  Adjectives  denoting  plenty  are  derived  from  substan- 
tives by  adding  y :  as,  from  ''Health,  healthy ;  wealth,  wealthy ; 
might,  mighty,"  &c.  ^ 
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Adjectives  denoting  the  matter  out  of  which  any  thing  is 
made,  are  derived  from  substantives  by  adding  en:  as,  from 
"  Oak,  oaken ;  wood^  wooden ;  wool,  woollen,'^  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  abundance  are  derived  from  substan* 
tives,  by  adding /W ;  as,  from  '^  Joy,  joyful ;  sin,  sinful ;  fruit, 
fruitful,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  plenty,  but  with  some  kind  of  diminu- 
tion, are  derived  from  substantives,  by  adding  some  :  as,  from 
*^  Lidit,  lightsome ;  trouble,  troublesome ;  toil,  toilsome,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  want  are  derived  from  substantives,  bj 
adding  lest  f  as,  from  ^'  Worth,  worthless ;"  from  '^  caret 
careless ;  joy,  joyless,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  likeness  are  derived  from  substantively 
by  adding  ly :  as,  from  ^^  Man,  manly  ;  earth,  earthly  ;  court, 
courtly,"  &c. 

Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  other  adjectives,  or  from 
substantives,  by  adding  ish  to  them  ;  which  termination,  when 
added  to  adjectives,  imports  diminution,  or  lessening  the 
quality  :  as,  ^^  White,  whitish ;"  i.  e.  somewhat  white.  When 
added  to  substantives,  it  signifies  similitude  or  tendency  to  a 
character:  as, '^ Child,  chudish;  thief,  thievish.V 

Some  adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  or  verbs,  by 
adding  the  termination  able ;  and  those  adjectives  signify  ca- 
pacity :  as,  '^  Answer,  answerable ;  to  change,  changeable." 

4.  Substantives  are  derived  from  adjectives,  sometimes  by 
adding  the  termination  ness :  as,  ^'  White,  whiteness ;  swifE, 
swiftness :"  sometimes  by  adding  th  or  /,  and  making  a  small 
change  in  some  of  the  letters :  as,  ^'  Long,  length ;  high, 
height." 

5.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  derived  from  adjectives,  by  ad- 
ding /y,  or  changing  U  mto  ly ;  and  denote  the  same  quality  as 
the  a(^ctives  from  which  they  are  derived :  as,  from  ^'  base," 
comes  "  basely ;"  from  '*  slow,  slowly ;"  from  "  able,  ably." 

There  are  so  many  other  ways  of  deriving  words  from  one 
another,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and  nearly  im- 
possible, to  enumerate  them.  The  primitive  words  of  any 
language  are  very  few ;  the  derivatives  form  much  the  great- 
er number.     A  few  more  instances  only  can  be  eiven  here. 

Some  substantives  are  derived  from  other  substantives,  bj 
adding  the  terminations  hood  or  head,  ship,  ery,  wick,  rick,  donij 
ian,  ment,  and  age. 

Substantives  ending  in  hood  or  head,  arc  such  as  signify 
character,  or  qualities :  as,  '^  Manhood,  knighthood,  ntlse- 
hood,"  &c. 

Substantives  ending  in  ship,  are  those  that  signify  office, 
employment,  state,  or  condition :  as,  ^^  Lordship,  stewardship, 
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partnership,'^  &c.      Some  substantives  in  ship^  are  ^^rived 
from  adjectives  :  as,  "  Hard,  hardship,''  &c« 

Substantives  which  end  in  ery^  signify  action  or  habit :  as, 
'^'Slavery,  foolery,  prudery,"  &c.  Some  substantives  of  this 
sort  come  from  adjectives :  as, "  Brave,  bravery,"  &c. 

Substantives  ending  in  wick,  rick^  and  dorn,  denote  dominion^ 
jurisdiction  or  condition  :  as, ''  Bailiwick,  bisho|)rick,  kingdom, 
dukedom,  freedom,"  &c« 

Substantives  which  end  in  tan,  are  those  that  signify  pro- 
fession :  as,  ''  Physician,  musician,"  &c.  Those  that  end  in 
ment  and  age^  come  generally  from  the  French,  and  common- 
ly signify  the  act  or  habit:  as,  '^Commandment,  usage." 

Some  substantives  ending  in  ard,  are  derived  from  verbs  or 
adjectives,  and  denote  character  or  habit :  as,  "  Drunk,  drunk- 
ard ;  dote,  dotard." 

Some  substantives  have  the  form  of  diminutives  ;  but  these 
are  not  many.  They  arc  formed  by  adding  the  terminations, 
kirij  ling,  ing,  ock,  el,  and  the  like :  as,  ''  Lamb,  lambkin ; 
goose,  gosling ;  duck,  duckling ;  hill,  hillock ;  cock,  cocker- 
el," &c. 

That  part  of  derivation  which  consists  in  tracing  English 
words  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  languages,  must 
be  omitted,  as  the  English  scholar  is  not  suppt)«ied  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  these  languages.  The  best  English  Dictiona- 
ries will,  however,  furnish  some  information  on  this  head,  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  The  learned  Home 
Tooke,  in  his  *'  Diversions  of  Purley,"  has  given  an  ingenious 
account  of  tlie  derivation  and  meaning  of  many  of  the  adverbs, 
conjunctions,  and  prepositions  :  and  as  the  student  will  doubt- 
less be  amused,  by  tracing  to  their  Saxon  origin  some  of 
these  ifords,  we  shall  present  him  with  a  list  or  specimen  of 
them  ;  which  we  presume  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  his  curi- 
osity, and  induce  him  to  examine  the  subject  more  cxtetisively* 

ABOUT — is  derived  from  a,  on,  and  boutj  signifying  boundary  : 
On  the  boundary  or  confines. 

AMONe  or  AMONGST — comcs  from  the  passive  participle  ge- 
mtBnced,  which  is  from  gemengan,  to  mix. 

AND — is  from  the  imperative  an-ad,  which  is  from  the  verb, 
anan-ad,  signifying  to  accumulate,  to  add  to  :  as,  "Two 
and  two  are  four  ;"  that  is,  "  Two  add  two  are  four." 

ASUNDER — comes  from  the  participle  astmdred  of  the  verb 
asundrian,  to  separate :  and  this  verb  is  from  sond,  sand. 

ATHWART — is  derived  from  the  passive  participle  athxotoritd 

of  the  verb  athzoeorian,  to  wrest. 
BBTOND — comes  from  be-geond:  geond,  or  goned,  is  the  pas* 
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sive  participle  of  the  verb  gangatij  to  go,  to  pass :  Be 
passed,  be  gone. 

BUT — front  the  imperative  bot^  of  the  verb  botan^  to  boot,  to 
superadd,  to  supply :  as,  '^  The  number  three  is  not  an 
even  number,  but  an  odd ;''  thatis,  **  not  an  eten  number, 
stperadd,  (it  is)  an  odd  number.'' 

BdT — ^frota  the  imperative,  be-utan^  of  the  verb  beon-uian,  to 
be  out.  It  is  used  by  way  of  exception  :  as,  '^  She  re- 
gards nobody,  but  him  ;''  that  is, ''  nobody  ie  out  him.'' 

IF — comes  from  gt/*,  the  imperative  of  the  verb  gifan^  to  give : 
as,  '^  If  you  live  hondstly,  you  will  live  happily ;"  that  is, 
"  give  you  live  honestly." 

LCST— ^from  the  participle,  Used,  of  the  verb  lesafij  to  dismiss. 

THOUGH — from  ^f^fjfigi  the  imperative  of  the  verb  thafigan,  to 
allow :  as,  *'  Though  she  is  handsome,'  she  is  not  vain :" 
that  ,is,  "  Allow,  grant,  she  is  handsome." 

UNLESS — comes  from  onles,  the  imperative  of  the  verb  onlesan^ 
to  dismiss  or  remove :  as,  ^'  Troy  will  be  taken  unless 
the  palladium  be  preserved ;"  that  is,  ^^Remove  the  palla- 
dium be  preserved,  Troy  will  be  taken." 

WITH — ^the  imperative  of  wiihan,io  join:  as,  '^A  house  with 
a  party-wall ;"  that  is,  "  A  house  join  a  party-wall." 

WITHOUT — comes  from  tm/rtk-utan,  the  imperative  of  the  verb 
tayrthan-utan,  to  be  out :  as,  ^'  A  house  without  a  roof;" 
that  is,  "  A  house  be  out  a  roof." 

YET — is  derived  from  get,  the  imperative  of  the  verb  getan^ 
to  get :  as,  "  Yet  a  little  while  ;"  that  is,  "  Get  a  little 
time." 

THROUGH — comes  from  Gothic  and  Teutonic  words,  which 
signify  door,  gate,  passage  :  as,  "  They  marched  through 
a  wilderness  5"  that  is,  *'  They  marched  the  passage  a 
wilderness." 

FOR — is  from  Saxon  and  Gothic  Words,  signifying,  cause,  mo- 
tive :  as,  "  He  died  for  his  religion ;"  that  is,."  He  died, 
the  cause  his*  religion." 

tHOM — is  derived  from /rt/m,  which  signi6es  beginning,  origin, 
source,  &c. :  as,  "  The  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling  5" 
that  is,  "  Ceiling  the  place  of  brginning  to  hang." 

TO — comes  from  Saxon  and  Gothic  words,  which  signify  ac- 
tion, effect,  termination,  to  act,  &c. :  as,  "  Figs  cotxfe 
from  Turkey  to  England  :"  that  is,  **Figs  come — begin- 
ning Turkey — termination  England." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  system  of  the  aqute  gramma- 
rian, from  whose  work  these  Saxon  derivations  are  borrowed. 
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is  founded  on  truth ;  and  that  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  con- 
junctions, are  corruptions  or  abbreviations  of  other  parts  of 
speech.  But  as  many  of  them  are  derived  from  obsolete 
words  in  our  own  language,  or  frpm  words  in  kindred  lan- 
guages, the  radical  meaning  of  which  are,  in  general,  ob- 
scure, or  unknown ;  as  the  system  of  this  very  able  etymo- 
logist is  not  universally  admitted ;  and  as,  by  long  prescrip- 
tion, whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  the  words  m 
(question  appear  to  have  acquired  a  title  to  the  rank  of  dis- 
tinct species ;  it  seems  proper  to  consider  thend  as  such,  in 
an  elementary  treatise  of  grammar :  especially  as  this  plan 
coincides  with  that,  by  which  other  languages  must  be  taueht ; 
and  will  render  the  study  of  them  less  intricate*  It  is  of 
small  moment,  by  what  names  and  clf^ssification  we  distinguish 
these  words,  provided  their  meaning  and  use  are  well  under- 
stood. A*  philosophical  consideration  of  the  subject,  may, 
with  great  propriety,  be  entered  upon  by  the  grammatical 
student,  when  his  knowledge  and  ju^ment  become  more  im- 
proved. 

Some  critics  carry  their  respect  for  the  Saxon  tongue,  and 
their  fondness  for  derivation,  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  if  their 
opinions  were  adopted,  and  reduced  to  practice,  our  language 
would  be  disorganized,  and  many  of  its  rules  and  principles 
involved  in  obscurity.  Etymological  deductions  may  cer- 
tainly be  pushed  too  far,  and  valued  too  highly.  Like  other 
things  they  have  their  proper  use  and  limits,  which  ought,  on 
no  occasion,  to  be  violated.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  lights,  and  by  the  improvements  which 
Utey  made  on  the  practice  of  their  predecessors.  We  too 
must  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  forming  our  own  laws,  and 
adapting  them  to  our  wants  and  convenience.  Succeeding 
generations  of  men  have  an  indubitable  right  to  alter  the  old 
words  of  their  predecessors,  both  in  point  of  meaning  and  or- 
thography, to  make  new  ones,  and  to  class  the  whole,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views  and  circumstances.  This  right,  with 
regard  to  our  own  tongue,  has  been  regularly,  though  very 
gradually  exercised  :  and  the  result  has  been  a  great  amelio- 
ration of  the  language,  in  every  point  of  view. 

If  fanciful,  or  learned  etymologists,  are  to  decide  for  us,  by 
their  remote  researches'  and  discoveries,  our  improvements 
are  at  an  end.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  inquire  what 
was  the  practice  of  ancient  writers ;  and  to  submit  to  the  rude 
phraseology  of  authors,  who  were  far  inferior  to  us  in  science 
and  literature.  But  during  this  inquiry,  we  should  be  plunged 
into  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation.  The  various  opi- 
nions and  contests  of  our  Saxon  etymologists  would  perplex  and 
confound  us.    This,  however,  would  not  be  our  only  embar- 
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lasttnent :  for,  at  one  time,  a  derivation  from  the  Saxon  muit  , 
correct  present  usage ;  at  another,  a  more  recondite  examiner 
would  be  able  to  show,  that,  in  the  points  contested,  neither 
the  Saxon,  nor  present  usage,  is  consistent  with  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic,  from  which  the  Saxon  itself  was  derived.  There 
would,  indeed,  be  no  boundary  to  these  remote  and  obscure 
derivations ;  and  we  should  have  no  decisions  upon  which  we 
could  rest  with  satisfaction. 

Etymology,  when  it  is  guided  by  judgment,  and  proper  li- 
mits are  set  to  it,  certainly  merits  great  attention :  it  is  then 
highly  conducive  to  perspicuous  and  accurate  language.  But 
the  su^estions  of  fancy,  or  the  far-fetched  discoveries  of 
learning,  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  sound  criticism,  and  rational  improvement. 
Ancient  usage  is  not  the  test  by  which  the  correctness  of  mo- 
dem language  is  to  be  tried.  The  origin  of  things  is  certain- 
ly  a  proper  and  gratifying  subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly curious  and  pleasing  to  trace  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage to  their  remote  sources.  This  pleasure  should,  how- 
ever, be  confined  to  speculation.  It  should  not  lead  us  to  in- 
vert the  proper  order  of  things,  and  to  determine  the  proprie- 
tv  of  our  present  words  and  forms  of  expression,  by  trie  prac- 
tice of  distant,  and  comparatively  rude  ages.  On  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  standard  of  language,  we  concur  entirely 
with  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  in  his 
"  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  says,  "  The  standard  of  language, 
is  reputable,  national,  and  present  use.'^ 

In  confirmation  of  our  views,  in  this  discussion,  we  give  the 
following  quotation,  from  the  celebrated  Walker,  author  of  the 
"  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.'^  "  As  our  language  (says 
he)  has  departed  from  its  Saxon  parent,  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances, I  know  not  why  we  should  encumber  it,  by  preserv- 
ing Saxon  peculiarities,  when  such  improvements  as  naturally^ 
anse  in  the  cultivation  of  letters,  enable  us  to  class  words  in 
a  clearer  and  more  analogical  manner.''  The  sentiments  of 
the  Eclectic  Reviewers  on  the  subject  in  question,  are  also 
well  worthy  of  insertion.  "  What  (say  they)  would  have  be- 
come of  the  French  language,  if  its  grammarians  and  lexico- 
graphers had  employed  their  labour  and  time,  in  reducing  it 
to  uie  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Franks,  and  other  bar- 
barous conquerors  of  ancient  Gaul  ?.  Yet  such  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  object  of  several  recent  treatises  on  our  own  lan- 
guage. We  are  called  to  reject  the  refinements,  by  which 
our  elegant  writers  of  the  last  century  have  recommended  the 
English  tongue  to  universal  esteem  ;  and  td  return  to  the  bar- 
barous phraseology  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.""^ 

*  Eclectic  Review,  May,  1808. 
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At  the  same  time  that  we  object  to  the  laws,  which  the  an- 
tiquarian in  language  would  impose  upon  us,  we  must  enter 
6ur  protest  against  those  authors,  who  are  too  fond  of  inno* 
rations :  and  particularly  against  those  ingenious  writers  on 
grammar,  who  wish  to  alter  its  long-established  terms,  and  to 
give  many  of  its  parts  new  definitions,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment. These  novelties,  which  we  think  are  so  productive  of 
confusion,  and  so  unnecessary,  are  not  likely,  in  our  opinion, 
to  acquire  that  reputable  and  general  adoption,  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  cstaolishment  of  literary  experiments.  On  all 
occasions,  they  who  endeavour  to  improve  our  language, 
should  observe  a  happy  medium  between  too  great,  and  too 
little  reverence  for  the  usages  of  ancient  times. 

In  wordsyas  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old  : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Pope^i  Essay  on  Criticiim, 

See  the  observations  on  this  subject,  pages  29,  30,  and 
58,59. 

Section  2. 

A  sketch  of  the  stepsj  by  which  the  English  Language  has  risen 

to  its  present  state  of  refnement. 

Before  we  conclude  the  subject  of  derivation,  it  will 
probably  be  gratifying  to  the  curious  scholar,  to  be  informed 
of  some  particulars  respecting  the  origin  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  various  nations  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  the 
copiousness,  elegance,  and  refinement,  which  it  has  now  at- 
tained. 

^'  When  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  harrassed  and  oppressed 
by  the  invasion  of  their  northern  neighbours,  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  that  their  situation  was  truly  miserable,  they  sent  an 
embassy  (about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century)  to  the  Saxons, 
a  warlike  people,  inhabiting  the  north  of  Germany,  with  so- 
licitations for  speedy  relief.  The  Saxons  accordingly  came 
over  to  Britain,  and  were  successful  in  repelling  the  incursions 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts  :  but  seeing  the  weak  and  defenceless 
state  of  the  Britons,  they  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  lit ;  and 
at  length  established  themselves  in  the  greater  part  of  South- 
Britain,  after  having  dispossessed  the  onginal  inhabitants. 

From  these  barbarians,  who  founded  several  petty  kingdoms 
in  this  island,  and  introduced  their  own  laws,  language,  and 
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maDnen,  is  derived  the  groundwork  of  the  English  language ; 
which,  even  in  its  present  state  of  cultivation,  and  notwitb* 
standing  iiPb  successive  augmentations  and  improvements, 
which  it  has  received  through  various  channels,  displays  very 
conspicuous  traces  of  its  Saxon  original. 

The  Saxons  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
kingdom;  for  before  the  middle  of  th^  ninth  century,  the 
Danes,  a  hardy  and  adventurous  nation,  who  had  long  infested 
the  northern  seas  with  their  piracies,  began  to  ravage  the 
English  coasts.  Their  first  attempts,  were,  in  general,  attend- 
ed with  such  success,  that  they  were  encouraged  to  a  renewal 
of  dieir  ravages ;  till,  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  England. 

Though  the  period,  during  which  these  invaders  occupied 
the  English  throne,  was  very  short,  not  greatly  exceeding  half 
a  century,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  change  was  introdu- 
ced by  them,  into  the  language  spoken  by  those  whom  they 
had  subdued :  bu<;  this  change  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  very  considerable^  as  the  Danish  and  Saxon  languages 
arose  from  one  common  source,  the  Gothic  being  the  parent 
of  both. 

The  next  conquerors  of  this  kingdom,  after  the  Danes,  were 
the  Normans,  who,  in  the  year  1066,  introduced  their  leader 
William,  to  the  possession  of  the  English  throne.  This  prince, 
soon  after  bis  accession,  endeavoured  to  bring  his  own  lan- 
guage (the  Norman-French)  into  use  among  his  new  subjects ; 
but  his  efforts  were  not  very  successful,  as  the  Saxons  enter- 
tained a  great  antipathy  to  these  haughty  foreigners.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  many  Norman  words  and  phrases  were 
incorporated  into  the  Saxon  language :  but  its  general  form 
and  construction  still  remained  the  same. 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  the  language  con- 
tinued to  receive  occasional  accessions  of  foreign  words,  till  it 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  expression  and  strength,  as  to  ren- 
der it  susceptible  of  that  polish,  which  it  has  received  from 
writers  of  taste  and  genius,  in  the  last  and  present  centuries. 
During  this  period,  the  learned  have  enriched  it  with  many 
significant  expressions,  drawn  from  the  treasures  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature;  the  ingenious  and  the  fashionable  have 
imported  occasional  sup(]^lies  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German  words,  gleaned  during  their  foreign  excursions ;  and 
the  connexions  which  we  maintain,  through  the  medium  of 
government  and  commerce,  with  many  remote  nations,  have 
made  some  additions  to  our  native  vocabulary. 

In  this  manner  did  the  ancient  language  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons proceed,  through  the  various  stages  of  innovation,  and  the 

Vol.  I.  S 
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several  gradations  of  refinement,  to  the  formation  of  the  pre- 
sent English  tongue. 

A  language  which  has  been  so  much  indebted  to  others, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  must  of  course  be  very  copious  and 
expressive.  In  these  respects,  perhaps  it  may  be  brought  into 
competition  with  any  now  spoken  in  the  world.  No  English- 
man has  had  reason  to  complain,  since  our  tongue  has  reached 
its  present  degree  of  excellence,  that  his  ideas  could  not  be 
adequately  expressed,  or  clothed  in  a  suitable  dress.  No  au- 
thor has .  been  under  the  necessity  of  writing  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, on  account  of  its  superiority  to  our  own.  Whether  we 
open  tbcnrolumes  of  our  divines,  philosophers,  historians,  or 
artists,  we  shall  find  that  they  abound  with  all  the  terms  neces- 
sary to  communicate  their  observations  and  discoveries,  and 
give  to  their  readers  the  most  ample  views  of  their  respective 
subjects.  Hence  it  appears,  that  our  language  is  sufficient  for 
all  topics,  and  that  it  can  give  proper  and  adequate  expression 
to  variety  of  argument,  delicacy  of  taste,  and  fervour  of  genius. 
That  it  has  sufficient  copiousness  to  communicate  to  mankind 
every  action,  event,  invention,  and  observation,  in  a  full,  clear, 
and  elegant  manner,  may  be  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  au- 
thors, who  are  at  present  held  in  the  greatest  esteem.'' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

KUMBER  AND  VARIETY  OF  WORDSt— THEIR  EX- 
TENSIVE SIGNIFICATION — ARBITRARY  SIGNS  OF 
IDEAS. 

"  Though  the  number  of  elementary  sounds  is  not  great 
in  any  language,  the  variety  of  possible  words,  that  may  be 
formed  by  combining  them,  is,  in  every  tongue,  so  great,  as 
almost  to  exceed  computation,  and  much  morb  than  sufficient 
to  express  all  the  varieties  of  human  thought.  But  the  real 
words,  even  of  the  most  copious  language,  taay  without  diffi- 
culty be  numbered  ;  for  a  good  dictionary  comprehends  them 
all,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  them.  In  the  English  tongue, 
after  deducting  proper  names, "Sind  the  inflections  of  our  verbs 
and  nouns,  they  do  not  exceed  forty  thousand. 

We  must  not,  however,  estimate  the  number  of  onr  ideas, 
by  that  of  our  words ;  the  former  being  beyond  compari- 
son more  numerous  and  diversified  than  the  latter.    Many 
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thoughts  we  express,  not  by  particular  terms  appropriated  to 
each,  but  by  a  periphrasis,  or  combination  of  terms,  which  ^ 
under  different  forms  of  arrangement  and  connexion,  may  be 
applied  to  a  gre^t  variety  of  different  purposes ;  and  many 
thoughts  are  communicated  in  tropes  and  figures  ;  and  many 
may  sometimes  be  signified  by  one  and  the  same  word. 
There  are  few  terms  in  language,  that  have  not  more  th%n 
one  meaning ;  some  have  several,  and  some  a  great  number. 
In  how  many  difiei^nt  ways,  and  to  how  many  difierent  pur- 
poses, may  the  verbs  do^  lie^  lay^  and  take^  for  example,  be 
applied !  Johnson^s  Dictionary  will  show  this,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  leave  the  reader  equally  astonished  at 
the  acuteness  of  the  lexicographer,  and  at  the  complex  nature 
and  use  of  certain  minute  parts  of  human  speech.  Even  of 
our  prepositions,  one  has  upwards  of  twelve,  one  more  than 
twenty,  and  one  not  fewer  than  thirty  different  meanings. 
And  yet,  when  we  understand  a  language,  we  are  not  sensi- 
ble of  any  perplexity  arisine  from  these  circumstances:  all 
ambiguities  of  sense,  being,  in  a  correct  style,  prevented  by 
a  right  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  other  artifices  of  com- 
position. 

Words  derive  their  meaning  from  the  consent  and  practice 
of  those  who  use  them.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  words  and  ideas.  The  association  between  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  is  purely  arbitrary.  If  we  were  to 
contrive  a  new  language,  we  might  make  any  articulate  sound 
the  sign  of  any  idea  :  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  call- 
ing oxen  mtn^  or  rational  beings  by  the  name  of  oxen*  But 
where  a  language  is  already  formed,  they  who  speak  it  must 
Qse  words  in  the  customary  sense.  By  doing  otherwise,  they 
incur  the  charge,  cither  of  affectation,  if  they  mean  only  to 
be  remarkable,  or  of  falsehood  if  they  mean  to  deceive.  To 
speak  as  others  6peak,  is  one  of  those  tacit  obligations,  annex- 
ed to  the  condition  of  living  in  society,  which  we  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  fulfil,  though  we  have  never  ratified  them  by 
any  express  promise  ;  because,  if  they  were  disregarded,  so- 
ciety would  be  impossible,  and  human  happiness  at  an  end. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  a  book  of  science  founded  on  definition, 
words  may  be  used  in  any  sense,  provided  their  meaning  be 
explained.  In  this  case  there  is  no  falsehood,  because  there 
is  no  intention  to  deceive.  But,  even  in  this  case,  if  the 
common  analogies  of  language  were  violated,  the  author 
would  he  justly  blamed,  for  giving  unnecessary  trouble  to  his 
readers,  and  for  endeavouring  capriciously  to  abrogate  a  cus- 
tom, which  universal  use  had  rendered  more  respectable,  as 
well  as  more  convenient,  than  any  other  which  he  could  sub* 
stitute  in  its  room.'' 
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This  proper  respect  for  the  customary  sense  of  words,  doe» 
not,  however,  preclude  improvements  in  language.  We  are 
not  bound  to  adhere  for  ever  to  the  terms,  or  to  the  meaning 
of  terms,  which  were  established  by  our  ancestors.  But  our 
alterations  should  be  proposed  with  great  caution  and  mo- 
desty. Too  much  should  not  be  offered  at  once :  the  devia- 
tions from  general  usage  should  be  gradual  as  well  as  tempe- 
rate. By  these  means,  the  public  taste  and  judgment  ^re 
consulted  ;  our  habits  and  feelings  are  not  shocked ;  and  the 
proposed  variations,  if  approved,  are  introduced  and  establish- 
ed almost  imperceptibly. 


PART  iir. 


SYNTAX. 


The  third  part  of  Grammar  is  syntax,  which  treats 
of  the  agreement  and  construction  of  words  in  a 
sentence. 

A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words,  forming  a 
complete  sense. 

Sentences  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  has  in  it  but  one  subject,  ^nd 
one  finite*  verb :  as,  ^  Life  is  short.'' 

A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  sim- 
ple sentences  connected  together :  as,  "  Life  is  short, 
and  art  is  long.''  "  Idleness  produces  want,  vice, 
and  misery." 

As  sentences  themselves  are  divided  into  simple  and  com- 
pound, so  the  members  of  sentences  may  be  divided  likewise 
into  simple  and  compound  members :  for  whole  sentences, 
whether  simple  or  compounded,  may  become  members  of 
other  sentences,  by  means  of  some  additional  connexion ;  as 
in  the  following  example  :  '^  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and 
the  ass  his  master's  crib ;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people 
do  not  consider.^'  This  sentence  consists  of  two  compounded 
members,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two  simple  mem- 
hers,  which  are  properly  called  clauses. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  simple  sentences  ;  the  explicativej 
or  explaining  ;  the  interrogative^  or  asking ;  the  imperative,  or 
commanding. 

An  explicative  sentence  is,  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be  or  not 
to  be,  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  to  suffer  or  not  to  suffer,  in  a  direct 
manner :  as,  "1  am ;  thou  writest ;  Thomas  is  loved."  If 
the  sentence  be  negative,  the  adverb  not  is  placed  after  the 

^  Finite  verbs  are  (boflc  to   which  number  and  person  appertain.     Verbs  in  tlie 
ftifinitive  mood  bave  no  raspect  to  nmnber  or  person. 
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auxiliary,  or  after  the  verb  itself  when  it  has  no  auxiliarj :  as, 
"  I  did  not  touch  him ;''  or,  "  I  touched  him  not.'' 

In  an  interrogative  sentence,  or  when  a  question  is  asked, 
the  nominative  case  follows  the  principal  veri),  or  the  auxili- 
ary :  as,  "  Was  it  he  ?"  "  Did  Alexander  conquer  the  Per- 
sians ?" 

In  an  imperative  sentence,  when  a  thing  is  commanded  to 
be,  to  do,  to  suffer,  or  not,  the  nominative  case  likewise  follows 
the  verb  or  the  auxiUary  :  as,  "  Go,  thou  traitor !"  ^  Do  thou 
go :"  '^  Haste  ye  away :"  unless  the  verb  let  be  used :  as^ 
"  Let  us  be  gone." 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  rightly  put  toge- 
ther, jnakiDg  sometimes  part  of  a  sentence,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  sentence. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are,  the 
subject,  the  attribute,  and  the  object 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of:  the  at- 
tribute is  the  thing  or  action  affirmed  or  denied  of  it ; 
and  the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such  action. 

The  nominative  denotes  the  subject,  and  usually 
goes  before  the  verb  or  attribute ;  and  the  word  or 
phrase  denoting  the  object,  follows  the  verb:  as, 
"  A  wise  man  governs  his  passions.^  Here,  a  wise 
man  is  the  subject ;  governs^  the  attribute,  or  thing 
affirmed :  and  his  passions^  the  object 

Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  parts,  Concord 
^nd  Government. 

Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has 
with  another,  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

Government  is  that  power  which  one  part  of 
speech  has  over  another,  in  directing  its  mood,  tense, 
or  case. 

In  arranging  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  we  have  adopted  that 
scheme  which  appeared  to  be  the  least  liable  to  objections ; 
and  the  most  lijcely  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  be 
retained  in  his  memory.  The  plan  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  that  which  is  founded  on  the  Concord  and  G  ^vemmerit 
of  words.  But  an  arrangement  on  this  principle  is  not,  in 
all  cases,  sufficiently  distinct ;  and  if  it  were  strictly  adhered 
to,  would  not  embrace  all  the  rules  of  Syntax.  The  rule, 
that  ^^  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number  and 
person,"  being  of  primary  use  and  importance,  demands  the 
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first  place.  The  seven  subsequent  rules  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  principle  of  the  first  rule,  that  they  necessa- 
rily follow  it,  without  admitting  the  intervention  of  any  other. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  pronouns  are  presented  in  a  distinct 
point  of  view,  and  in  regular  succession.  The  English  adjec- 
tive, having  but  a  very  limited  syntax,  is  classed  with  its  kin- 
dred article,  the  adjective  pronoun,  under  the  eighth  rule*  It 
has,  however,  an  appropriate  section  under  that  rule.  After ' 
this  special  disposition,  the  syntax  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
speech,  is  exhibited  accordini;  to  their  etymological  arrange- 
ment. The  whole  is  closed  by  two  rules  of  a  mixed  and  ge- 
neral nature. — By  this  order,  the  first  nine  rules  accord  with 
those  which  respect  the  rules  of  Concord ;  and  the  remainder 
include,^though  they  extend  beyond,  the  rules  of  Government. 

To  produce  the  agreement  and  right  disposition 
of  words  in  a  sentence,  the  following  rules  and  ob- 
servations should  be  carefully  studied. 


Rule  I. 


A  VERB  must  agree  with  its  nomina^tive  case,  in 
number  and  person :  as,  "  I  learn ;"  "  Thou  art  im- 
proved ;"  "  The  birds  sing." 

See  vol.  U.  part  3.    Exercises,  Chap.  1.  Rule  1 . 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  violation  of  this 
rule.  '^  What  signifies  good  opinions,  when  our  practice  is 
bad  ?"  "  what  signify.^'*  "  There's  two  or  three  of  us,  who 
have  seen  the  work  :"  "  there  are.^^  "We  may  suppose  there 
was  more  impostors  than  one  :"  '•  there  were  more."  "  I  have 
considered  what  have  been  said  on  both  sides  in  this  contro- 
versy :'*  "  what  has  been  said.''  "  If  thou  would  be  healthy, 
live  temperately  :''  "  if  thou  wouldst,'*'*  *'  Thou  sees  how  little 
has  been  done :"  "  thou  sepst.^^  "  Though  thou  cannot  do  much 
for  the  cause,  thou  may  aud  should  do  something  :''  "  canst 
fiof,  mayst^  and  shmldst.^^  ''  Full  many  a  flower  are  bom  to 
blush  unseen  :"  "  is  born."  "  A  conformity  of  inclinations  and 
qualities  prepare  us  for  friendship  :"  ^^  prepares  tw."  "A  va- 
riety of  blessings  have  been  conferred  upon  us  :"  "'has  been." 
^^  In  piety  and  virtue  conabt  the  happiness  of  man  :"  "  con- 
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At  the  same  time  that  we  object  to  the  laws,  which  the  an« 
tiquarian  in  lai^age  would  impose  upon  us,  we  must  enter 
our  protest  against  those  authors,  who  are  too  fond  of  inno* 
vations :  and  particularly  against  those  ingenious  writers  on 
grammar,  who  wish  to  alter  its  long-established  terms,  and  to 
give  many  of  its  parts  new  definitions,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment. These  novelties,  which  we  think  are  so  productive  of 
confusion,  and  so  unnecessar}',  are  not  likely,  in  our  opinion, 
to  acquire  that  reputable  and  general  adoption,  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  establishment  of  literary  experiments.  On  all 
occasions,  they  who  endeavour  to  improve  our  language, 
should  observe  a  happy  medium  between  too  great,  and  too 
little  reverence  for  the  usages  of  ancient  times. 

Id  words^as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old  : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Pope^s  Essay  on  Criticism, 

See  the  observatiohs  on  this  subject,  pages  29,  30,  and 
58,59. 

Section  2* 

A  sketch  of  the  stepsy  by  which  the  English  Language  has  risen 

to  its  present  state  of  refnement. 

Before  we  conclude  the  subject  of  derivation,  it  will 
probably  be  gratifying  to  the  curious  scholar,  to  be  informed 
of  some  particulars  respecting  the  origin  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  the  various  nations  to  which  it  is  indebted  forlhe 
copiousness,  elegance,  and  refinement,  which  it  has  now  at- 
tained. 

<^  When  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  harrassed  and  oppressed 
by  the  invasion  of  their  northern  neighbours,  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  that  their  situation  was  truly  miserable,  they  sent  an 
embassy  (about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century)  to  the  Saxons, 
a  warlike  people,  inhabiting  the  north  of  Germanv,  with  so- 
licitations for  speedy  relief.  The  Saxons  accordingly  came 
over  to  Britain,  and  were  successful  in  repelling  the  incursions 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts  :  but  seeing  the  weak  and  defenceless 
state  of  the  Britons,  they  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  iit;  and 
at  length  established  themselves  in  the  ^eater-part  of  South- 
Britain,  after  having  dispossessed  the  onginal  inhabitants. 

From  these  barbarians,  who  founded  several  petty  kingdoms 
in  this  island,  and  introduced  their  own  laws,  language,  and 
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maQDere,  is  derived  the  groundwork  of  the  EngUsh  language ; 
which,  even  in  its  present  state  of  cultivation,  and  notwith- 
standing iiSb  successive  augmentations  and  improvements, 
which  it  has  received  through  various  channels,  displays  very 
conspicuous  traces  of  its  Saxon  original. 

The  Saxons  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
kingdom ;  for  before  the  middle  of  th^  ninth  century,  the 
Danes,  a  hardy  and  advehturous  nation,  who  had  long  infested 
the  northern  seas  with  their  piracies,  began  to  ravage  the 
English  coasts.  Their  first  attempts,  were,  in  general,  attend- 
ed with  such  success,  that  they  were  encouraged  to  a  renewal 
of  their  ravages ;  till,  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  England. 

Though  the  period,  during  which  these  invaders  occupied 
the  English  throne,  was  very  short,  not  greatly  exceeding  half 
a  century,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  change  was  introdu- 
ced by  them,  into  the  language  spoken  by  those  whom  they 
had  subdued :  but  this  change  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  very  considerable,  as  the  Danish  and  Saxon  languages 
arose  from  one  common  source,  the  Gothic  being  the  parent 
of  both. 

The  next  conquerors  of  this  kingdom,  after  the  Danes,  were 
the  Normans,  who,  in  the  year  1066,  introduced  their  leader 
William,  to  the  possession  of  the  English  throne.  This  prince, 
soon  after  his  accession,  endeavoured  to  bring  his  own  lan- 
guage (the  Norman-French)  into  use  among  his  new  subjects ; 
but  his  efforts  were  not  very  successful,  as  the  Saxons  enter- 
tained a  great  antipathy  to  these  haughty  foreigners.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  however,  many  Norman  words  and  phrases  were 
incorporated  into  the  Saxon  language :  but  its  general  form 
and  construction  still  remained  the  same. 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  the  language  con- 
tinued to  receive  occasional  accessions  of  foreign  words,  till  it 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  expression  and  strength,  as  to  ren- 
der it  susceptible  of  that  polish,  which  it  has  received  from 
writers  of  taste  and  genius,  in  the  last  and  present  centuries. 
During  this  period,  the  learned  have  enriched  it  with  many 
significant  expressions,  drawn  from  the  treasures  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature;  the  ingenious  and  the  fashionable  have 
imported  occasional  supplies  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German  words,  gleaned  during  their  foreign  excursions ;  and 
the  connexions  which  we  maintain,  through  the  medium  of 
government  and  commerce,  with  many  remote  nations,  have 
made  some  additions  to  our  native  vocabulary. 

In  this  manner  did  the  ancient  language  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons proceed,  through  the  various  stages  of  innovation,  and  the 

Vol.  I.  S 
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several  gradations  of  reGnement,  to  the  formation  of  the  pre-- 
sent  English  tongue* 

A  lan^age  ¥mich  has  been  so  much  indebted  to  others, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  must  of  course  be  very  copious  and 
expressive.  In  these  respects,  perhaps  it  may  be  brought  into 
competition  with  any  now  spoken  in  the  world.  No  English- 
man has  had  reason  to  complain,  since  our  tongue  has  reached, 
its  present  degree  of  excellence,  that  his  ideas  could  not  be 
adequately  expressed,  or  clothed  in  a  suitable  dress*  No  au- 
thor has  been  under  the  necessity  of  writing  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, on  account  of  its  superiority  to  our  own.  Whether  we 
open  tfacrvolumes  of  our  divines,  philosophers,  historians,  or 
artists,  we  shall  find  that  they  abound  with  all  the  terms  neces- 
sary to  communicate  their  observations  and  discoveries,  and 
give  to  their  readers  the  most  ample  views  of  their  respective 
subjects.  Hence  it  appears,  that  our  language  is  sufficient  for 
all  topics,  and  that  it  can  give  proper  and  adequate  expression 
to  variety  of  argument,  delicacy  oi  taste,  and  fervour  of  genius. 
That  it  has  sufficient  copiousness  to  communicate  to  mankind 
every  action,  event,  invention,  and  observation,  in  a  full,  clear, 
and  el^ant  manner,  may  be  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the  au- 
thors, who  are  at  present  held  in  the  greatest  estecm.^^ 


CHAPTER  XIL 

KUMBER  AND  VARIETY  OF  WORDSt— THEIR  EX- 
TENSIVE SIGNIFICATION — ARBITRARY  SIGNS  OF 
IDEAS. 

"  Though  the  number  of  elementary  sounds  is  not  great 
in  any  language,  the  variety  o(  possible  words,  that  may  be 
formed  by  combining  them,  is,  in  every  tongue,  so  great,  as 
almost  to  exceed  computation,  and  much  morb  than  sufficient 
to  express  all  the  varieties  of  human  thought.  But  the  real 
words,  even  of  the  most  copious  language,  taay  without  diffi- 
culty be  numbered  ;  for  a  good  dictionary  comprehends  them 
all,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  them.  In  the  English  tongue, 
after  deducting  proper  names^'tmd  the  inflections  of  our  verbs 
and  nouns,  they  do  not  exceed  forty  thousand. 

We  must  not,  however,  estimate  the  number  of  our  ideas, 
by  that  of  our  words ;  the  former  being  beyond  compari- 
son more  numerous  and  diversified  than  the  latter.    Many 
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thoughts  we  express,  not  by  particular  terms  appropriated  to 
each,  but  by  a  periphrasis,  or  combination  of  terms,  which  ^ 
under  difierent  forms  of  arrangement  and  connexion,  may  be 
applied  to  a  gre^t  variety  of  different  purposes ;  and  many 
ttioughts  are  communicated  in  tropes  and  ^gures  ;  and  many 
may  sometimes  be  signified  by  one  and  the  same  word. 
There  are  few  terms  in  language,  that  have  not  more  th%n 
one  meaning ;  some  have  sevenu,  and  some  a  great  number. 
In  how  many  difTei^nt  ways,  and  to  how  many  difilerent  pur- 
poses, may  the  verbs  do^  /ie,  fary,  and  take,  for  example,  be 
applied !  Johnson^s  Dictionary  will  show  this,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  leave  the  reader  equally  astonished  at 
the  acuteness  of  the  lexicographer,  and  at  the  complex  nature 
and  use  of  certain  minute  parts  of  human  speech.  Even  of 
our  prepositions,  one  has  upwards  of  twelve,  one  more  than 
twenty,  and  one  not  fewer  than  thirty  different  meanings. 
And  yet,  when  we  understand  a  language,  we  are  not  sensi- 
ble of  any  perplexity  arising  from  Uiese  circumstances:  all 
ambiguities  of  sense,  being,  \n  a  correct  style,  prevented  bj 
a  ri^ht  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  other  artifices  of  com- 
position. 

Words  derive  their  meaning  from  the  consent  and  practice 
of  those  who  use  them.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  words  and  ideas.  The  association  between  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  is  purely  arbitrary.  If  we  were  to 
contrive  a  new  language,  we  might  make  any  articulate  sound 
the  sign  of  any  idea  :  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  call- 
ing oxen  men^  or  rational  beings  by  the  name  of  oxen»  But 
where  a  language  is  already  formed,  they  who  speak  it  must 
use  words  in  the  customary  sense.  By  doing  otherwise,  they 
incur  the  charge,  either  of  affectation,  if  they  mean  only  to 
be  remarkable,  or  of  falsehood  if  they  mean  to  deceive.  To 
speak  as  others  6peak,  is  one  of  those  tacit  obligations,  annex- 
ed to  the  condition  of  living  in  society,  which  we  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  fulfil,  though  we  have  never  ratified  them  by 
any  express  promise  ;  because,  if  they  were  disregarded,  so- 
ciety would  be  impossible,  and  human  happiness  at  an  end. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  a  book  of  science  founded  on  definition, 
words  may  be  used  in  any  sense,  provided  their  meaning  be 
explained.  In  this  case  there  is  no  falsehood,  because  there 
is  no  intention  to  deceive.  But,  even  in  this  case,  if  the 
common  analogies  of  language  were  violated,  the  author 
would  he  justly  blamed,  for  giving  unnecessary  trouble  to  his 
readers,  and  for  endeavouring  capriciously  to  abrogate  a  cus- 
tom, which  universal  use  had  rendered  more  respectable,  as 
well  as  more  convenient,  than  any  other  which  he  could  sub- 
stitute  in  its  room.'' 
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This  proper  respect  for  the  customary  sense  of  words,  doei^ 
not,  however,  preclude  improvements  in  language.  We  are 
not  bound  to  adhere  for  ever  to  the  terms,  or  to  the  meaning 
of  terms,  which  were  established  by  our  ancestors.  But  our 
alterations  should  be  proposed  with  great  caution  and  mo- 
desty. Too  much  should  not  be  offered  at  once :  the  devia- 
tions from  general  usage  should  be  gradual  as  well  as  tempe- 
rate. By  these  means,  the  public  taste  and  judgment  ^e 
consulted  ;  our  habits  and  feelings  are  not  shocked  ;  and  the 
proposed  variations,  if  approved,  are  introduced  and  establish- 
ed almost  imperceptibly. 
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Rule  IL 

Two  or  more  nouns,  &c.  in  the  singular  number, 
joined  together  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  express- 
ed or  understood,  must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro- 
nouns, agreeing  with  them  in  the  plural  number :  as^ 
^'  Socrates  and  Plato  uwre  wise ;  they  were  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  of  Greece  ;^^  ^'  The  sun  that 
rolls  over  our  heads,  the  food  that  we  receive,  the 
rest  that  we  enjoj,  daily  admonish  us  of  a  superior 
and  superintending  Power."* 

See  Vol  n.  Part  3.  Exercisei.  Chap.  1.  Role  2. 

Tnis  rale  is  often  violated ;  some  instances  of  which  are 
annexed.  '^  And  so  was  also  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
2^bedee,  who  were  partners  with  Simon ;''  '^  and  so  were 
also.''  "  All  joy,  tranquillity,  and  peace,  even  for  ever  and 
ever,  doth  dwell ;"  "  moell  for  ever."  "  By  whose  power  all 
good  and  evil  is  distributed;"  ^ are  distributed.''  "Their 
love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy,  is  now  perished  ;"  "ore 
perished."  "  The  thoughtless  and  intemperate  enjojrment  of 
pleasure,  the  criminal  abuse  of  it,  and  the  foi|;etfuIness  of  our 
being  accountable  creatures,  obliterates  every  serious  thought 
of  the  proper  business  of  life,  and  eflaces  the  sense  of  religion 
and  of  God."    It  ought  to  be,  "  obliterates'*^  and  "  effaceJ*^ 

1  •  When  the  nouns  are  nearly  related,  or  scarcely  distin- 
guishable in  sense,  and  sometimes  even  when  they  are  very 
different,  some  authors  have  thought  it  allowable  to  put  the 
verbs,  nouns,  and  pronouns,  in  the  singular  number:  ai» 
,  **  Tranquillity  and  peace  dwells  there ;"  "Ignorance  and  neg- 
ligence has  produced  the  effect ;"  "  The  discomfiture  and 
slaughter  was  very  great."  But  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  grammar,  to  consider  two  distinct  ideas  as 
one,  however  nice  may  be  their  shades  of  difierence  :  and  if 
tiiere  be  no  difference,  one  of  them  must  be  superfluous,  and 
ought  to  be  rejected. 

To  support  the  above  construction,  it  is  said,  that  the  verb' 
may  be  understood  as  applied  to  each  of  the  preceding  terms ; 
as  in  the  following  example  :  "  Sand,  and  salt,  and  a  mass  of 
iron,  is  easier  to  bear  than  a  man  without  understanding." 

*  For  tlw  exceptioM  to  this  Rule,  see  Vol.  ii.  Pirt  3.  Kej.  Chap.  1.  Rrie  8.    The  lote. 
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auxiliary,  or  after  the  verb  itself  when  it  has  no  aaxiliarj :  as, 
^^  I  did  not  touch  him ;''  or,  '^  I  touched  bim  not/' 

In  an  interrogative  sentence,  or  when  a  question  is  asked, 
the  nominative  case  follows  the  principal  veri>,  or  the  auxili- 
ary :  as,  "  Was  it  he  ?"  "  Did  Alexander  conquer  the  Per- 
sians ?'' 

In  an  imperative  sentence,  when  a  thing  is  commanded  to 
be,  to  do,  to  suffer,  or  ubt,  the  nominative  case  likewise  followg 
the  verb  or  the  auxiliary  :  as,  "  Go,  thou  traitor !"  ^  Do  thou 
go :"  "  Haste  ye  away  :*'  unless  the  verb  let  be  used :  aS| 
"  Let  us  be  gone." 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  rightly  put  toge- 
theri  making  sometimes  part  of  a  sentence,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  sentence. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are,  the 
su^ect,  the  attribute,  and  the  object 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of:  the  at- 
tribute is  the  thing  or  action  affirmed  or  denied  of  it ; 
and  the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such  action. 

The  nominative  denotes  the  subject,  and  usually 
goes  before  the  verb  or  attribute ;  and  the  word  or 
phrase  denoting  the  object,  follows  the  verb:  as, 
«'  A  wise  man  governs  his  passions.^  Here,  a  wise 
man  is  the  subject ;  governs^  the  attribute,  or  thing 
affirmed :  and  kis  passions^  the  object 

Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  parts,  Concord 
and  Government. 

Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has 
with  another,  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

Government  is  that  power  which  One  part  of 
speech  has  over  another,  in  directing  its  mooa,  tense, 
or  case. 

In  arranging  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  we  have  adopted  that 
scheme  which  appeared  to  be  the  least  liable  to  objections ; 
and  the  most  lijcely  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  be 
retained  in  his  memory.  The  plan  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  that  which  is  founded  on  the  Concord  and  G(  vemmerit 
of  words.  But  an  arrangement  on  this  principle  is  not,  in 
all  cases,  sufficiently  distinct ;  and  if  it  were  strictly  adhered 
to,  would  not  embrace  all  the  rules  of  Simtax.  The  rule, 
that  "  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number  and 
person,"  being  of  primary  use  and  importance,  demands  the 
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first  place.  The  seven  subsequent  rules  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  principle  of  the  first  rule,  that  they  necessa- 
rily follow  it,  without  admitting  the  intervention  of  any  other. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  pronouns  are  presented  in  a  distinct 
point  of  view,  and  in  regular  succession.  The  English  adjec- 
tive, having  but  a  very  limited  syntax,  is  classed  with  its  kin- 
dred article,  the  adjective  pronoun,  under  the  eighth  rule.  It 
has,  however,  an  appropriate  section  under  that  rule.  After ' 
this  special  disposition,  the  syntax  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
speech,  is  exhibited  according  to  their  etymological  arrange- 
ment. The  whole  is  closed  by  two  rules  of  a  mixed  and  ge- 
neral nature. — By  this  order,  the  first  nine  rules  accord  with 
those  which  respect  the  rules  of  Concord ;  and  the  remainder 
include,^though  they  extend  beyond,  the  rules  of  Government. 

To  produce  the  agreement  and  right  disposition 
of  words  in  a  sentence,  the  following  rules  and  ob- 
servations should  be  carefully  studied. 


Rule  I. 


A  VERB  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case,  in 
number  and  person :  as,  "  I  learn ;''  "  Thou  art  im- 
proved ;"  "  The  birds  sing/' 

See  vol.  u.  part  3.    Exercises,  Chap.  1.  Rule  1 . 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  violation  of  this 
rule.  '^  What  signifies  good  opinions,  when  our  practice  is 
bad  ?"  "  what  signify*^'*  "  There's  two  or  three  of  us,  who 
have  seen  the  work  :"  "  there  are.^^  "We  may  suppose  there 
was  more  impostors  than  one  :"  '•  there  zocre  more."  "  I  have 
considered  what  have  been  said  on  both  sides  in  this  contro- 
versy :"  "  what  has  been  said."  "  If  thou  would  be  healthy, 
live  temperately  :"  "  if  thou  wouldst.^'*  "  Thou  sees  how  little 
has  been  done :"  "  thou  se^st.^^  "  Though  thou  cannot  do  much 
for  the  cause,  thou  may  and  should  do  something  :"  "  cami 
not,  mayst,  and  shimldstJ^''  ''  Full  many  a  flower  are  bom  to 
blush  unseen  :"  "  is  born."  "  A  conformity  of  inclinations  and 
qualities  prepare  us  for  friendship  :"  ^''prepares  m5."  "A  va- 
riety of  blessings  have  been  conferred  upon  us  :"  "Aas  been." 
"  In  piety  and  virtue  comist  tlie  happiness  of  man  :"  ^'  com- 
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sists.^'*    ^'  To  these  precepts  are  subjoined  a  copious  selectioa 
of  rules  and  maxims  :''  ^^is  subjoined." 

*1.  The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is  some- 
times put  as  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  :  as,  "  To  see  the 
sun  is  pleasant^"  "To  be  good  is  to  be  happjr;"  "A  desire 
to  excel  others  in  learning  and  virtue  is  conmiendable ;" 
"  That  warm  climates  should  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
human  body,  and  shorten  its  duration,  is  very  reasonable  to 
believe  ;"  "  Promising  without  due  consideration,  often  pro' 
duces  a  breach  of  promise ;"  "  To  be  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking,  to  use  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  preserve  the 
mind  free  from  tumultuous  emotions,  are  the  best  preservatives 
of  health."  These  sentences,  or  clauses,  thus  constituting  the 
subject  of  an  affirmation,  may  be  termed  nominative  sentences* 

2.  Every  verb,  except  in  the  infinitive  mood,  or  the  partici- 
ple, ought  to  have  a  nominative  case,  eitlier  expressed  or 
implied:   as,  "Awake;   arise;"  that  is,  '* Awake  ye;   arise 

ye." 

We  shall  here  add  some  examples  of  inaccuracy,  in  the 
use  of  the  verb  without  its  nominative  case.  "  As  it  hath 
pleased  him  of  his  goodness  to  give  you  safe  deliverance,  and 
hath  preserved  you  in  the  great  danger,"  &c.  The  verb 
"  hath  preserved^^^  has  here  no  nominative  case ;  for  it  cannot 
be  properly  sapplied  by  the  preceding  word,  "Aim,"  which  is 
in  .the  objective  case.  It  ought  to  be,  "  and  as  he  hath  pre- 
served you  ;"  or  rather,  "and  to  preserve  you."  "  If  the  calm 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  lasted  so  long,  had  continued ;" 
"  and  which  lasted,"  &c.  "  These  we  have  extracted  from 
an  historian  of  undoubted  credit,  and  are  the  same  that  were 
practised,"  &c. ;  "  and  they  are  the  same."  "  A  man  whose 
inclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and  had  great  abilities 
to  manage  the  business ;" ."  and  who  had,"  &c. ;  "  A  cloud 
gathering  in  the  north ;  which  we  have  helped  to  raise,  and 
may  quickly  break  in  a  storm  upon  our  heads ;"  "  and  which 
may  quickly." 

3.  Every  nominative  case,  except  the  case  absolute,  and 
when  an  address  is  made  to  a  person,  should  belong  to  some 
verb,  either  expressed  or  implied :  as,  "  Who  wrote  this 
book  ?"  "  James ;"  that  is,  "  James  wrote  it."  "  To  whom 
thus  Adam,"  that  is,  "spoke."  Who  invented  the  tele- 
scope ?"  "  Galileo ;"  that  is,  "  Galileo  invented  the  tele- 
scope." 

*  Tlie  chief  practical  notes  under  each  Rule,  are  rr g^larljr  nnnibcrod,  that  they  may 
irrefpond  with  the  examples  in  the  volume  of  Kxcrciffctf. 
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One  or  two  instances  of  the  improper  use  of  the  nomina- 
tive case,  without  any  verb,  expressed  or  implied,  to  answer 
it,  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  the  prece- 
ding observation. 

"  Which  ruUj  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring  prince 
would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense,  which  hath 
been  offered  up  to  him.'^  The  pronoun  t(  is  here  the  nomi- 
native case  to  the  verb  ^'  observed  *,^'  and  which  ruU^  is  left 
by  itself,  n  nominative  case  witliout  any  verb  following  it. 
This  form  of  expression,  though  improper,  is  very  common. 
It  ought  to  be,  "  If  this  rule  hail  bf?cii  observed,"  &c.  '^  JIfan, 
though  he  has  gre?t  variety  of  thoughts,  and  such  from  which 
others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit  and  delight,  yet 
ihey  are  all  within  bis  own  breast."  In  this  sentence,  the  no- 
minative man  stands  alone  and  unconnected  with  any  verb, 
either  expressed  or  implied.  It  should  be^  ^^  Though  man  has 
great  variety,"  &c. 

4.  When  a  verb  comes  between  two  nouns,  either  of  wfiiqh 
may  be  understood  as  the  subiccl  of  the  affirmation,  it  may 
agree  with  either  of  thom ;  but  some  regard  must  be  had  to 
that  which  is  more  naturally  the  subject  of  it,  as  also  to  that 
which  stands  next  to  the  verb :  as,  ^'  ilis  meat  was  locusts  and 
wild  honey ;"  "  A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industrr 
were  the  restraints  put  upon  it;"  ^^The  wages  of  sin  ts 
death." 

In  such  sentences  as  those  which  follow,  either  of  the  clau- 
ses may  be  considered  as  the  noiniualive  to  the  verb.  "To 
show  how  the  understanding  proceeds  herein,  is  the  design  of 
the  following  discourse."  This  sentence  may  be  inverted 
without  changing  a  single  word :  "  The  design  of  the  follow- 
ing discourse  t5,  to  show  how  the  understanding  proceeds 
herein.'"  "  To  fear  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is  the 
great  prerogative  of  innocence."  This  sentence  may  be  in- 
vertecl :  but,  according  to  the  English  idiom,  the  pronoun  U 
would,  in  that  ca<>e,  precede  the  verb :  as,  "  It  is  the  great 
prerogative  of  innocence,  to  fear  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no 
tongue." 

5.  When  the  nominative  ca^e  has  no  personal  tense  of  a 
verb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  independently  on  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  rase  absolute  :  as,  '*  Shame 
being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost ;"  ^'  That  having  been  discussed 
long  ago,  there  is  no  occasion  to  resume  it." 

As  in  the  use  of  the  case  absolute,  the  case  is,  in  English, 
always  the  nominative,  the  following  example  is  erroneous, 
in  making  it  the  objective.  '^  Solomon  was  of-  this  mind ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  made  as  wise  and  true  proverbs,  as  any 
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body  has  done  since ;  Aim  only  excepted,  who  was  a  much 
greater  and  wiser  man  than  Solomon*'^  It  should  be,  ^'Ae 
only  excepted." 


The  nominative  case  is  commonly  placed  before  the  verb  ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  put  ailer  the  verb,  if  it  is  a  simple  tense  ; 
and  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  or  participle,  if  a 
compound  tense :  aa, 

Ist,  When  a  question  is  asked,  a  command  given,  or  a 
wish  expressed :  as,  "  Confidest  thou  in  me  ?"  '^  Read 
thou ;''  ^^  Mayst  thou  be  happy !"  '^  Long  live  the  king  V 

2d,  When  a  supposition  is  made,  witnout  the  conjunction 
if:  as,  "  Were  it  not  for  this ;"  "  Had  i  been  there." 

3d,  When  a  verb  neuter  is  used :  as,  ''  On  a  sudden  ap- 
peared  the  king.''     '^  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim." 

4th,  When  the  verb  h  preceded  by  the  adverbs,  A«re,  there^ 
theuy  thence^  hence^  thus,  &c.  :  as,  "  Here  am  I ;"  "  There 
was  he  slain ;"  "  Then  cometh  the  end  ;"  "  Thence  ariseth 
his  grief;"  "Hence  proceeds  his  anger;"  "Thus  was  the 
affiiir  settled." 

5th,  When  a  sentence  depends  on  neither  or  nor,  so  as  to 
be  coupled  with  another  sentence :  as,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die." 

6th,  Whentm  emphatical  adjective  introduces  a  sentence  : 
as,  "  Happy  is  the  man,  whose  heart  does  not  reproach  him." 

Grammarians  differ  in  opinion,  respecting  the  propriety  of 
the  following  modes  of  expression :  "  The  arguments  advan- 
ced were  nearly  as  follows ;"  "  The  positions  were,  as  appears, 
incontrovertible." — Some  niaintain  that  the  phrases  as  follows, 
m$  Of  pears,  form  what  are  called  impersonal  verbs;  and 
jdhOQld,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  singular  number :  the 
construction  being,  "  as  it  follows,"  "  as  it  appears."  They 
assert,  that  if  we  give  the  sentence  a  different  turn,  and  in- 
stead of  £u,  say  such  as,  the  verb  is  no  longer  termed  imper- 
sonal ;  but  properly  agrees  with  its  nominative,  in  the  plural 
number :  as,  "  The  arguments  advanced  were  nearly  such  as 
follow  j*^  "  The  positions  were  such  as  a/>pear  incontroverti- 
ble.*' -Of  this  opinion  is  the  learned  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  in 
bis  ** Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  says,  "When  a  verb  is  used 
impersonally,  it  ought  undoubtedlv  to  be  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, whether  the  neuter  pronoun  be  expressed  or  understood. 
Eer  this  reason,  analogy  and  usage  favour  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression :  <  The  conditions  of  the  agreement  were  as  follows,* 
gfid  net.  Off  follow •    A  few  late  writers  have  inconsiderately 
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adopted  the  last  form,  through  a  mistake  of  the  constructionk 
For  the  same  reason,  we  ought  to  say,  '  1  shall  consider  his 
censures  so  far  only,  at  concerns  my  friend's  conduct;'  and 
not, '  so  far  as  concern*^ " 

Other  writers  contend  that  the  word  as  is  equivalent  to  iij 
ihat^  or  which  /  and  that  (u  in  the  phrases  mentioned,  is  the 
true  nominative  to  the  \erhs  follows  and  appears ;  which  should 
consequently  be  written,  as  follow^  as  appear.     They  assert 
that  as  is  used  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  number;  in 
the  singular:  as,  ^^  His  insensibility  is  such  as  excites  our  de- 
testation :''  in  the  plural  thus :  ^^  His  manners  are  such,  as  art 
universally  pleasing.''     That,  in  the  former  example,  such  as  is 
equivalent   to  that  which^  and   in  the  latter  to  those  which. 
That  if  as  be  either  singular  or  plural,  and  synonymous  with 
it,  that,  or  lohich^  it  must,  when  it  refers  to  a  plural  amtecedent, 
like  which^  be  considered  as  plural,  and  joined  to  a  plural  verb. 
That  it  is  more  consonant  with  analogy  to  say :  ^*  The  cir- 
cumstances were,  which  follow,"  than  it  follows^  or  thai  fol* 
lows.     They  further  observe,   that  when  the  deinoDstrative 
such  precedes,  and  is  joined  to  a  plural  noun,  it  is  universallr 
admitted  that  as  must  then  be  followed  by  a  plural  verb  :  if 
so,  the  construction  of  the  word  as  cannot  be  in  the  least  de- 
gree afifected  by  the  ellipsis  of  the  correlative  term. 

The  diversity  of  sentiment  on  this  subject,  and  the  respect- 
ability of  the  diflerent  opponents,  will  naturally  induce  the 
readers  to  pause  and  reflect,  before  they  decide.     They  who 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Home  Tooke's  statement,   ^^  That  asj 
however  and  whenever  used  in  English,  means  the  same  as  ' 
i/,  or  that^  or  which ;"  and  who  are  not  satis&ed  whether  the 
verbs,  in  the  sentences  6rst  mentioned,  should  be  in  the  singu- 
lar or  the  plural  number,  may  vary  the  form  of  expression. 
Thus,  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  alluded  to,  may  be  con- 
veyed in  the  following  terms,  or  in  other  equivalent  expres- 
sions. ^^  The  ai^uments  advanced  were  nearly  such  as  follow  j" 
*^  The  ailments  advanced  were  nearly  of  the  following  na- 
ture;" ''The  following  are  nearly  the  arguments  which  were 
advanced ;"    ^^  The  arguments  advanced  were  nearly  those 
which  follow ;"  "  These,  or  nearly  these,  were  the  arguments 
advanced  :"  "  The  positions  were  such  as  appear  incontrover- 
tible;" ^^  It  appears  that  the  positions  were  incontrovertible;" 
"  That  the    positions  were  incontrovertible,  is  apparent ;" 
"  The  positions  were  apparently  incontrovertible ;"  "  In  ap- 
pearance, the  positions  were  incontrovertible." 


It  has  been  advanced  as  a  rule  of  grammar,  that  ^^  When 
the  nominative  consists  of  several  words,  and  the  last  of  the 
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noans  is  in  the  plural  number,  the  verb  is  commonly  plural  :'- 
as,  ^'  A  part  of  the  exports  consist  of  raw  silk  ;^'  '^  A  number 
of  men  and  women  were  pre^nt ;''  ^'  The  train  of  our  ideas 
are  often  interrupted.''  The  support  of  this  rule  has  been  in- 
.  geniously  attempted  by  the  following  observations :  ^^  The 
'whole  of  the  words  in  the  first  part  of  each  of  the  preceding 
sentences,  or  the  noun  and  its  adjuncts,  are  the  actual  nomina- 
tive. Separate  the  words  part  and  exports^  in  the  first  exam- 
ple, and  the  aflSrmation  of  the  verb  cannot  with  truth  be  applied 
to  either :  and  as  the  whole  must  be  considered  as  the  nomina- 
tive, the  verb  is  very  naturally  connected  in  number  with  the 
last  noun.'' — This  reasoning,  how  plausible  soever  it  may,  at 
first  sight  appear,  is  certainly  destitute  of  solidity.  It  would 
counteract  some  of  the  plainest  principles  of  grammar ;  and 
would  justify  the  following  constructions,  and  a  multitude  of 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  ''  The  truth  of  the  narratives  have 
never  been  disputed  ;"  "  The  virtue  of  these  men  and  women, 
are  indeed  exemplary ;''  "  A  fondness  for  such  distinctions, 
render  a  man  ridiculous ;"  ^'  A  deviation  from  good  principleji| 
soon  produce  a  deviation  from  good  conduct."  In  each  of 
these  instances,  it  may  be  said,  as  our  opponents  say  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  rule,  that  if  we  separate  the  two  nouns, 
the  affirmation  cannot  with  truth  be  applied  to  either;  the  verb 
respects  the  whole  preceding  phrase,  in  the  one  case  as  much 
as  in  the  other.  But  will  it  hence  follow,  that  the  verb  is  to 
be  connected  in  number  with  the  last  noun  ?  The  truth  is,  the 
assertion  grammatically  respects  the  first  nouns  in  all  the 
preceding  instances.  The  adjuncts  arc  connected  with  those 
nouns,  as  subordinate  parts,  or  as  modifications,  and  are  put 
in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  prepositions.  The  latter 
nouns  cannot  therefore  be  the  nominatives  to  the  respective 
verbs ;  they  cannot  be  at  the  same  time,  in  the  nominative 
and  objective  cases.  That  a  sentence,  or  part  of  a  sentence, 
may  be  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but,  in 
tiiesc  cases,  the  construction  is  obviously  different  from  that 
which  exists  in  the  cases  enumerated  under  the  proposed  rule. 
In  the  former,  there  is  no  prominent  object  to  which  the  verb 
chiefly  relates :  and  the  whole  preceding  part  must  therefore 
be  considered  as  the  nominative :  in  the  latter,  there  is  a  ca- 
pital, leading  object,  which  attracts  the  verb,  and  which  sup- 
ports the  dependent  circumstances. 
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Rule  II. 

Two  or  more  nouns,  &c.  in  the  singular  number, 
joined  together  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  express- 
ed or  understood,  must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro- 
nouns, agreeing  with  them  in  the  plural  number :  as^ 
^'  Socrates  and  Plato  uwre  wise ;  they  were  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  of  Greece ;"  **  The  sun  that 
rolls  over  our  heads,  the  food  that  we  receive,  the 
rest  that  we  enjoj,  daily  admonish  us  of  a  superior 
and  superintending  Power."* 

See  Vol  II.  Part  3.  Exercisei.  Chap.  1  Role  2. 

Tnis  rale  is  often  violated  ,*  some  instances  of  which  are 
annexed*  '^  And  so  was  also  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
2^bedee,  who  were  partners  with  Simon  ;^'  '^  and  so  were 
also.'^  ^^  All  joy,  tranquillibr,  and  peace,  even  for  ever  and 
ever,  doth  dwell ;"  "  dwell  for  ever."  "  By  whose  power  all 
good  and  evil  is  distributed;"  ^ are  distributed.^'  "Their 
love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  env^,  is  now  perished  ;''  "  are 
perished/'  "  The  thoughtless  and  intemperate  enjoyment  of 
pleasure,  the  criminal  abuse  of  it,  and  the  foi^tfulness  of  our 
being  accountable  creatures,  obliterates  every  serious  thought 
of  the  proper  business  of  life,  and  efilaces  the  sense  of  religion 
and  of  God."     It  ought  to  be,  "  o6/t/era/e,''  and  "  effaceJ*^ 

1  •  When  the  nouns  are  nearly  related,  or  scarcely  distin- 
guishable in  sense,  and  sometimes  even  when  they  are  very 
different,  some  authors  have  thought  it  allowable  to  put  the 
verbs,  nouns,  and  pronouns,  in  the  singular  number:  wA^ 
. "  Tranquillity  and  peace  dwells  there ;"  "Ignorance  and  neg- 
ligence has  produced  the  effect ;''  "  The  discomfiture  and 
slaughter  was  veir  great."  But  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  grammar,  to  consider  two  distinct  ideas  as 
one,  however  nice  may  be  their  shades  of  difference  :  and  if 
diere  be  no  difference,  one  of  them  must  be  superfluous,  and 
ought  to  be  rejected. 

To  support  the  above  construction,  it  is  said,  that  the  verb' 
may  be  understood  as  applied  to  each  of  the  preceding  terms ; 
as  in  the  following  example  :  "  Sand,  and  salt,  and  a  mass  of 
iron,  is  easier  to  bear  than  a  man  without  understanding." 

*  For  the  exceptioM  to  this  Rule,  see  Vol.  ii.  Part  3.  Kej.  Cliap.  1.  Bile  8.    The  vote. 
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But  besides  the  confusioD,  and  the  latitude  of  application, 
which  such  a  construction  would  introduce,  it  appears  to  be 
more  proper  and  analogical,  in  cases  where  the  verb  is  intend- 
ed to  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the  terms,  to  make  use  of  the 
disjunctive  conjunction,  which  grammatical! j  refers  the  verb 
to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  terms  in  a  separate  view.  To 
preserve  the  distinctive  uses  of  the  copulative  and  disjunctive 
conjunctions,  would  render  tlie  rules  precise,  consistent,  and 
intelligible.  Dr.  Blair  observes,  that  ''  two  or  more  substan- 
tives, joined  by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the  verb  or 
pronoun  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural  num- 
per :''  and  this  is  the  general  sentiment  of  English  grammarians* 

3.  In  many  complex  sentences,  it  is  difficult  for  learners  to 
determine,  whether  one  or  more  of  the  clauses  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  nominative  case;  and  consequently,  whether 
the  verb  should  be  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  number.  We 
shall,  therefore,  set  down  a  number  of  varied  examples  of  this 
nature,  which  may  serve  as  some  government  to  the  scholar,- 
with  respect  to  sentences  of  a  similar  construction.  ^^  Pros- 
perity, with  humility,  renders  its  possessor  truly  amiable.^^ 
*^The  ship,  with  all  her  furniture,  was  destroyed.'^  '"Not 
only  his  estate,  his  reputation  too  has  suffered  by  his  miscon- 
duct.'^ ^^  The  general  also,  in  conjunction  with  the;  officers, 
has  applied  for  redress.'^  ^^  He  cannot  be  justified ;  for  it  is 
true,  that  the  prince,  as  well  as  the  people,  was  blameworthy." 
^^The  king,  with  his  life-guard,  has  just  passed  through  the 
village."  ^^  In  the  mutual  influence  of  budy  and  soul,  there. 
i$  a  wisdom,  a  wonderful  wisdom,  which  we  cannot  fathom." 
♦'Virtue,  honour,  nay,  even  self-iiiterest,  conapire  to  recom- 
nend  the  measure."'  ^^ Patriotism,  morality,  ever}'  public 
tnd  private  consideration,  dematid  our  submission  to  just  and 
lawful  government."  '^  Nothing  dt  lights  me  so  much  as  the 
works  of  nature."-5e^  VoL  2.  Part  1.  Exercises.  Chap.  1,  Sc^ .  9. 

In  support  of  such  forms  of  expression  as  the  followmg,  we 
see  the  authority  of  Hume,  Priestly,  and  other  writers ;  and 
we  annex  them  for  the  reader's  consideration.  ^'A  long 
course  of  time,  with  a  variety  of  accidents  and  circumstances, 
are  requisite  to  produce  those  revolutions."  ^^  The  king,  with 
(he  lords  and  commons, /orm  an  excellent  frame  of  govern- 
ment." "  The  side  A,  with  the  sides  B  and  C,  compose  the 
triangle."  "  The  fire  communicated  itself  to  the  bed,  which, 
with  the  furniture  of  the  room,  and  a  valuable  library,  were 
all  entirely  consumed."  It  is  however,  proper  to  observe, 
that  these  modes  of  expression  do  not  appear  to  be  warrant- 
ed by  the  just  principles  of  construction.  The  words,  "  A 
long  course  of  time,"   "  The  king,"  "  The  side  A,"  and 
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^^  which,**  are  the  true  nomiDatives  to  the  respective  verbs.  In 
die  last  example,  the  word  all  should  be  expunged.  As  the 
preposition  with  governs  the  objective  case,  in  English;  and 
if  translated  into  Latin  would  govern  the  ablative  case,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  clauses  following  withn  in  the  prec^dinesen- 
tences,  cannot  form  any  part  of  the  nominative  case.  They 
cannot  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  objective  and  the  nomina- 
tive cases.  The  following  sentence  appears  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable; and  may  serve  to  explain  the  others.  ''The  lords 
and  commons  are  essential  branches  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion:  the  king,  with  them, /orms  an  excellent  frame  of  govern- 
ment."* 

3.  If  the  singular  nouns  and  pronouns,  which  are  joined 
t(^ether  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  be  of  several  persons, 
.  in  making  the  plural  pronouns  agree  with  them  in  person,  the 
second  person  takes  place  of  the  third,  and  the  first  of  both : 
-as,  '^  James,  and  thou,  and  I,  are  attached  to  our  country.*' 
^^  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  ^oti." 

Rule  IIL 

The  conjunction  disjunctive  has  an  effect  contra- 
ry to  that  of  the  conjunction  copulative ;  for  as  the 
verb,  noun,  or  pronoun,  is  referred  to  the  preceding 
terms  taken  separately,  it  must  be  in  the  singular 
number :  as,  "  Ignorance  or  negligence  has  caused 
this  mistake  ;^^  ^'  John,  James,  or  Joseph,  intends  to  ac- 
company me ;"  "  There  w,  in  many  minds,  neither 
knowledge  nor  understanding." 

See  Vol.  ii.  Parts.  Exercisei.  Chap.  1.  Rule  a 

The  following  sentences  are  variations  from  this  rule. 
'^  A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture,  as 
well  as  read  them  in  a  description ;'"  ^^  read  t/."  '^  Neither 
character  nor  dialogue  were  yet  understood ;"  "  was  yet." 
'^  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire,  do 
not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder ;"  "  does  not  carry  in 
sl.^'  ^^  Death,  or  some  worse  misfortune,  soon  divide  them.'^ 
it  ought  to  be  "  divides.'*^ 

1.  When  singular  pronouns,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun  of  dif- 
ferent persons  are  disjunctively  connected,  the  verb  muft 
agree  with  that  person  which  is  placed  nearest  to  it :  as,  ^'  I 

*  Though  the  construction  will  not  admit  of  a  plural  verb,  the  seoteoM  would 
certainly  stand  better  Oiu* :  **  The  kinpr,  the  lords,  and  the  commoos,  form  an  excel* 
?ent  constilutioD," 
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or  thou  art  to  blame ;"  '^  Thou  or  I  am  in  fault  ;'^  *^  I,  or  thou, 
or  he,  is  tfie  author  of  it;''  ^'George  or  I  ani  the  person.''  But 
it  would  be  better  to  saj ;  '^  Either  I  am  to  blame,  or  thou 
art,"  Ac. 

3.  When  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singular  noun,  or 
pronoun,  and  a  plural  one,  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  with  the 
plural  noun  and  pronoun :  as,  "  Neither  poverty  nor  riches 
wtrt  injurious  to  him  ;"  ^^  I  or  they  »ere  offended  by  it."  But 
in  this  case  the  plural  noun  or  pronoun,  when  it  can  conveili- 
ently  be  done,  should  be  placed  next  to  the  verb. 

Rule  IV. 

A  NOUN  of  multitude,  or  signifying  many,  may 
have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it,  either  of 
the  singular  or  plural  number ;  yet  not  without  re- 
gard to  the  import  of  the  word,  or  conveying  unity 
orplurality  of  idea  :  as,  *'  The  meeting  luas  large ;" 
"The  parliament  is  dissolved ;''  **  The  nation  is 
powerful :"  **  My  people  do  not  consider :  theg  have 
not  known  me :''  "  The  multitude  eagerly  pursue 
pleasure,  as  their  chief  good  :^  "  The  council  were 
divided  in  their  sentiments/' 

S«e  Vol.  ii.  IVirt  a  Enerciaes.  Chap.  1.  Rok  4. 

We  ought  to  consider  whether  the  tenn  immediately  sug- 

E»ts  the  idea  of  the  number  it  represents,  or  whether  it  exm- 
ts  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  whole  as  one  thing.  In  the 
fimner  case,  the  verb  ought  to  be  plural :  in  the  latter,  it 
ought  to  be  singular.  Thus,  it  seems  improper  to  say,  ^^  The 
peasantry  goes'  barefoot,  and  the  middle  sort  makes  use  of 
wooden  shoes.^'  It  would  be  better  to  say,  "  The  peasantry 
go  barefoot,  and  the  middle  sort  make  use^^^  Sic. ;  because 
the  idea  in  both  these  cases,  is  that  of  a  number.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  harshness  in  the  following  sentences,  in  which 
nouns  of  number  have  verbs  plural :  because  the  ideas  they 
represent  seem  not  to  be  sufficienti)  divided  in  the  mind. 
"  The  court  of  Rome  were  not  without  solicitude."  "  The 
house  of  commons  were  of  small  weight."  "  The  house  of 
lords  were  so  much  influenced  by  these  reasons."  "  Ste- 
phen's party  were  entirely  broken  up  by  the  captivity  of  their 
leader."  "  An  army  of  twenty-four  thousand  were  assem- 
bled." "  What  reason  have  the  church  of  Rome  for  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner?"    "There  is  indeed  no  constitU" 
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tion  so  tame  and  careless  of  their  own  defence/-  ^^  All  the 
virtues  of  mankind  are  to  be  counted  upon  a  few  fingers^  but 
his  follies  and  vices  are  innumerable.^'  Is  not  mankind  in 
this  place  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  such  as  requires  the  pro- 
noun referring  to  it,  to  be  in  the  plural  number,,  their  ? 

When  a  noun  of  niijiltitudc  is  preceded  by  a  definitive  word^ 
which  clearly  limits  the  sense  to  an  a^regate  with  an  idea  of 
unity,  it  requires  a  verb  and  pronoun  to  agree  with  it  in  the 
singular  number*:  as,  '^  A  company  of  troops  teas  detached ; 
a  troop  of  cavalry  roas  raised ;  this  people  is  become  a  great 
nation ;  that  assembly  tjoas  numerous ;  a  great  number  of  men 
and  women  -mas  collected." — See  pages  147,  148. 

On  manv  occasions,  where  a  noun  of  multitude  is  used,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  verb  should  be  in  the 
singular,  or  in  the  plural  number ;  and  this  difficulty  has  indu- 
ced some  grammarians  to  cut  the  knot  at  once,  and  to  assert 
that  every  noun  of  multitude,  as  it  constitutes  ont  aggregate 
of  ipany  particulars,  must  always  be  considered  as  conveying 
the  idea  of  tm^/y ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  verb  and  pro- 
noun agreeing  with  it,  cannot  with  propriety,  be  ever  used  in 
the  plural  number.  This  opinion  appears  to  be  not  well  con- 
sidered ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  established  practice  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  language,  and  against  the  rules  of  the  most  re- 
spectable grammarians.  Some  nouns  of  multitude  certainly 
convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  plurality,  others,  that  of  a 
whole  as  one  thing,  and  others  again  sometimes  that  of  unity, 
and  sometimes  that  of  plurality..  On  this  ground,  it  is  war- 
rantable, and  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  to  apply  a 
plural  verb  and  pronoun  to  the  one  class,  and  a  singular  verb 
and  pronoun,  to  the  other.  We  shall  immediately  perceive 
the  impropriety  of  the  fqilowing  constructions :  "  The  clerej 
has  withdrawn  its^dfliova  the  temporal  courts ;"  "  The  nobiu- 
ty,  exclusive  of  its  capacity  as  hereditary  counsellor  of  the 
crown, /orms  the />i7/ar  to» support  the  throne;^'  "The  com- 
monalty is  divided  into  several  degrees ;"  "  The  people  of 
England  is  possessed  of  super-eminent  privileges ;"  "  The 
multitude  was  clamorous  for  the  object  of  its  affections;'' 
"  The  assembly  was  divided  in  its  opinion ;"  "  The  fleet  was 
all  dispersed,  and  some  of  it  was  taken." — In  all  these  in- 
stances^ as  well  as  in  many  others,  the  plural  verb  and  pronoun 
should  be  used:  and  if  the  reader  will  apply  them,  as, he 
looks  over  the  sentences  a  second  time,  he  will  perceive  the 
propriety  and  effect  of  a  change  in  the  construction. 
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Role  V. 

Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  their  antece- 
dents, and  the  nouns  for  wmch  thdy  stand,  in  gen- 
der and  number;  as,  "This  is  the  friend  whrnt  I 
love ;''.  "That  is  the  vice  which  I  hate;"  "  The  king 
and  the  queen  had  put  on  their  i:obes ;"  **  The  moon 
appears,  and  she  shines,  but  the  light  is  not  her  own." 

The  relative  is  of  the  same  person  as  the  antece- 
dent, and  the  verb  agrees  witn  it  accordingly ;  as, 
"  Thou  toho  kwest  lyisdom ;"  "  I  who  ^>eak  from  expe- 


rience." 


See  fol.  ii.  Part  3.  Exercises.    Oiap.  1.  Rule  5. 


Of  this  rule  there  are  many  violations  to  be  met  with;  a 
few  of  which  may  be  sufficient  to  put  the  learner  on  his 
guard.  "  Each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  particular 
bounds,  and  content  themselves  with  the  advantages  of  their 
particular  districts :''  better  thus :  ^'  The  sexes  should  keep 
within  their  particular  bounds,^'  &c.  '^  Can  any  one,  on  their 
entrance  into  the  world,  be  fully  secure  that  they  shall  not  be 
deceived ?"  "on  his  entrance,"  and  "  that  Ae»6haH."  "  One 
should  noi  think  too  .  favourably  of  ourselves ;"  "  of  one^s 
self?^  "  He  had  one  acquaintance  which  poisoned  his  princi- 
ples;" ^' toAo  poisoned." 

Every  relative  must  have  an  antecedent  to  which  it  re- 
fers, either  expressed  or  implied :  as,  ^ "  Who  is  fatal  to 
others,  is  so  to  himself;"  that  is,  "  (Ae  man  zpAo  is  fatal  to 
others." 

Who^  which,  w/iat,  and  the  relative  that,  though  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  are  always  pFaced  before  the  verb ;  as  are  also 
their  compounds,  wAocret-,  whosoever,  &c. :  as,  "  He  whom  ye 
seek ;"  "  This  is  what,  or  the  thing  trhich,  or  that,  you  want ;" 
"  Whomsoever  you  please  to  appoint." 

What  is  sometimes  applied,  in  a  manner  which  appears  to 
be  exceptionable :  as,  "  All  fevers,  except  what  are  called 
nervous,^'  &c.  It  would  at  least  be  better  to  say,  "  except 
those  which  are  called  nervous." 

What  is  very  frequently  used  as  the  representative  of  two 
cases ;  one  the  objective  after  a  verb  or  preposition,  and  the 
other,  the  nominative  to  a  subsequent  vert):  as,  "T heard 
what  was  said."  ','  He  related  what  was  seen."  "  According 
to  what  was  proposed."  "  We  do  not  constantly  love  what 
has  done  us  good." — This  peculiar  construction  may  be  ex- 
plained, by  resolving  what  into  its  principles  that  rimich :  as, 
*'  I  heard  that  which  was  said,"  &c. 
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In  a  few  instances,  the  relative  is  introduced  as  the  nomina- 
tive to  a  verb  before  the  sentence  or  clause  which  it  represents : 
as,  '^  There  was  therefore,  which  is  all  that  we  assert,  a  course 
of  life  pursued  by  them,  different  from  that  which  they  be- 
fore led.''  Here,  the  relative  which  is  the  representative  of 
the  whole  of  the  last  part  of  the  sentence ;  and  its  natural.' 
position  is  ajier  (hat  clause. 

Whatever  relative  is  used,  in  one  of  a  series  of  clauses  re« 
latiiig  to  the  same  antecedent,  the  same  relative  ought,  ge;ie- 
rally  to  be  used  in  them  ali.  in  the  following  sentence,  this 
rul^  is  violated:  'Mt  is  remarkable,  tliat  Holland,  against 
which  the  war  was  undertaken,  and  that,  in  the  very  beginning, 
was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  lost  nothing.^  The 
clause  ought  to  have  been,  ''  and  which  in  the  very  begin- 
niwf.^' 

The  relative  frequently  refers  to  a  whole  clause  in  the  sen- 
tence, instead  of  a  particular  word  in  it :  as,  ^'  The  resolution 
was  adopted  hastily,  and  without  due  consideration,  which 

Produced  great  dissatisfaction ;''  that  is,  '^  which  thing,''  name- 
/,  the  hasty  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

1  •  Personal  pronouns  being  used  to  suppi  v  the  place  of  the 
noun,  are  not  employed  in  the  same  part  of  the  sentence  as  the 
noun  which  they  represent ;  for  it  would  be  improper  to  say, 
"  The  king  he  i»  just ;"  "  I  saw  her  the  queen  •,"  "  The  men 
they  were  there  5"  "  Many  words  they  darken  speech  5"  "  My 
banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees."  These  personals  are  su- 
perfluous, as  there  is  very  seldom  any  occasion  for  a  substitute 
in  the  same  part  where  the  principal  word  is  present.  The 
nominative  case  they,  in  the  following  sentence,  is  also  super- 
fluous :  ''  Who,  instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  they  are 
perpetually  intent  upon  doine  mischief." 

This  rule  is  oOien  infringed,  by  the  case  absolute's  not  being 
properly  distinguished  from  certain  forms  of  expression  appa- 
rently similar  to  it.  In  this  sentence,  ^'  The  candidate  bemg 
chosen,  the  people  carried  him  in  triumph,"  the  word  candi* 
date  is  in  the  absolute  case.  But  in  the  jfollowing  sentence, 
'*'  The  candidate,  being  chosen,  w%is  carried  in  triumph  by  the 
people,"  candidate  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb  was  carried ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  in  the  case  absolute.  Many  writers, 
however,  apprehending  the  nominative  in  this  latter  sentence, 
as  well  as  in  the  former,  to  be  put  absolutely,  often  insert 
another  nominative  to  the  verb,  and  say,  "  The  candidate  be- 
ing chosen,  he  was  carried  in  triumph  by  the  people ;"  ^^  He 
general  approving  the  plan,  he  put  it  in  execution."  The  er- 
ror in  each  of  these  two  sentences,  is^  that  there  are  two  uq- 
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miDatives  used,  where  one  would  have  been  sufficient,  and 
consequently  that  he  is  redundant. 

2.  The  pronoun  that  is  frequently  applied  to  penons  as  well 
as  to  things  ;  but  after  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree, 
and  after  the  pronominal  adjective  same^  it  is  generally  Uised 
in  preference  to  who  or  which:  as,  *^ Charles  XII.  king  of 
Sweden,  was  one  of  the  greatest  madmen  that  the  world  ever 
saw ;''  "Cataline's  followers  were  the  most  proffigate  that  could 
be  found  in  any  city.''  '^  He  is  the  same  man  that  we  saw  be- 
fore.^'  But  if,  after  the  word  same  a  preposition  should  pre- 
cede the  relative,  one  of  the  other  two  pronouns  must  be  em- 
ployed, the  pronoun  that  not  admitting  a  preposition  prefixed 
to  it :  as,  ^'  He  is  the  same  man,  with  whom  you  wer6  acquaint- 
ed.^'  It  is* remarkable,  however,  that,  when  the  arrangement 
is  a  little  varied,  the  word  that  admits  the  preposition :  as, 
*^  He  is  the  same  man  that  you  were  acquainted  wt7A." 

There  are  cases  wherein  we  cannot  conveniently  dispense 
with  the  relative  that,  as  applied  to  persons  :  as  first,  after  idAo 
the  interrogative ;  ^^  Who  that  has  any  sense  of Teligion,  would 
have  argued  thus  V^  Secondly,  when  persons  make  but  a 
part  of  me  antecedent ;  '^  The  woman  and  the  estate,  that  be- 
came his  portion,  were  rewards  far  beyond  his  desert.^'  In 
neither  of  these  examples  could  any  other  relative  have  been 
used. 

3.  The  pronouns  whichsojiverj  .whosoever^  and  the  like,  are 
elegantly  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the  corresponding 
substantives :  thus,  ^'  On  whichsoever  side  the  king  cast  his 
eyes ;''  would  have  sounded  better,  if  written,    "  On  which 

side  soever,"  &c.  • 

/- 

4.  Many  persons  are  apt,  in  conversation,'  to  put  the  ob- 
jective case  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  place  oi  these  and 
tliose  :  as,  "  Give  me  them  books  ;"  instead  pf  "  those  books." 
We  may  sometimes  find  this  fault  even  in  writing  :  as,  ^^  Ob- 
serve them  three  there."  We  also  frequently  meet  with  those 
instead  of  they,  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  where 
there  is  no  particular  reference  to  an  antecedent :  as,  ^'  Those 
that  sow  in  tears,  sometimes  reap  in  joy."  TAey  that,  or  thet/ 
who  sow  in  tears. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  say,  whether  a  personal 
pronoun  or  a  demonstrative  is  preferable,  in  certain  construc- 
tions. "  We  arc  not  unacquainted  with  the  calumny  of  them 
(or  those)  who  openly  make  use  of  the  warmest  professions." 

5.  In  some  dialects,  the  word  what  is  improperly  used  for 
that,  and  sometimes  we  find  it  in  this  sense  in  writing :  ^^  They 
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will  never  believe  but  what  I  have  been  entirely  to  blame.'' 
^^I  am  not  'satisfied  but  what,''  Sic.  instead  of  ^^but  ^Aol." 
The  word  somewhat,  in  the  following  sentence,  se^ms  to  be 
used  improperly,  '^  These  punishments  seemed  to  l\ave 
been  exercised  in  somewhat  an  arbitrary  manner."  Some- 
times we  read,  ^'  In  somewhat  of."  The  meaning  is,  ^'  in  a 
manner  which  is  in  some  respects  arbitrary." 

6.  The  pronoun  relative  who  is  so  much  appropriated  to 
persons,  that  there  is  generally  harshness  in  the  application  of 
it,  except  to  the  proper  names  of  persons,  or  die  general 
terms'  marij  woman,  &c.  A  term  which  only  inlplies  the  idea 
of  persons,  and  expresses  them  by  some  circumstance  or  epi- 
thet, will  hardly  authorize  the  use  of  it :  as,  ''  That  faction 
in  England,  who  most  powerfully  opposed  his  arbitrary  pre- 
tensions." '^  That  faction  luAtcA,"  would  have  been  be^r; 
and  the  same  remark,  will  serve  for  the  following  examples : 
''  France,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Sweden."  "  The  court, 
wAo,"  &c.  **  The  cavalry,  zoAo,"  &c.  "  The  cities  who  as- 
pired at  liberty."  "  That  party  among  us  wAo,"  &c.  "The 
family  whom  they  consider  as  usurpers." 

In  Eome  cases  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  this  pronoun  is 
properly  applied  or  not :  as,  "  The  number  of  substantial  in- 
habitante  with  whom  some  cities  abound."  For  when  a  term 
directly  and  necessarily  iniplie^ persons,  it  may  in  many  cases 
claim  the  personal  relative.  "  None  of  the  company  whom 
be  most  anected,  could  cure  him  of  the  melancnoly  under 
which  he  laboured."  The  woi:d  acquaintance  may  have  the 
same  construction. 

7.  We  hardly  consider  little  children  as  persons,  because 
that  term  gives  us  the  idea  of  reason  and  reflection :  and 
therefore  the  application  of  the  personal  relative  who,  in 
this  case,  seems  to  be  harsh :  ^^  A  child  roAo."  It,  though  neu- 
ter, is  applied,  when  we  speak  of  an  infant  or  child  whose  sex 
is  unknown :  as,  "  //  is  a  lovely  infant;"  "  It  is  a  healthy  child." 
The  personal  pronoun  is  still  more  improperly  applied  to  ani- 
mals :  ''  A  lake  frequented  by  that  fowl,  whom  nature  has 
taught  to  dip  the  wing  in  water." 

8.  When  the  name  of  a  person  is  used  merely  as  a  name, 
aijid  it  docs  not  refer  to  the  person,  the  pronoun  who  ought 
not  to  be  applied.  ^'  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  a  man  did  not 
shine  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  but  another 
name  for  pnidence  and  economy."  Better  thus  ;  "  Whose 
name  was  but  another  word  for  prudence,"  &c.  The  word 
tvhose  begins  likewise  to  be  restricted  to  persons ;  yet  it  is  not 
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done  so  generally,  but  that  good  writers,  even  in  prose,  use  it 
when  speaking  of  things.  The  construction  is  not,  however, 
always  pleasing,  as  we  may  see  in  the  following  instances : 
^^  Pleasure,  whose  nature,^'  &c.  '^  Call  every  productioui 
whoie  parts  and  whose  nature,?'  &c. 

In  one  case,  however,  custom  authorizes  us  to  use  which 
with  respect  to  persons  ;  and  that  is  when  wc  want  to  distin- 
niBh  one  person  of  two,  or  a  particular  person  among  a  num- 
ber of  others.  We  should  Uien  say,  "  Which  of  the  two," 
or  ^'  Which  of  them,  is  he  or  she  ?'^ 

9.  As  the  pronoun  relative  has.  no  distinction  of  number, 
we  sometimes  find  ^n  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  it :  as,  when 
we  say,  "The  disciples  of  Christ,  whom  we' imitate;"  we 
may  mean  the  imitation  either  of  Christ,  or  of  hb  disciples. 
The  accuracy  and  clearness  of  the  sentence,  depend  very 
much  upon  the  proper  and  determinate  use  of  the  relative, 
so  that  it  may  reaoily  present  its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  or  reader,  without  any  obscurity  or  ambiguity. 

10,  It  is  and  U  was,  are  often,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French,  used  in  a  plural^  construction,  and  by  some  of  our 
beat  writers :  as,  "  //  is  either  a  few  great  men  who  decide 
for  the  whole,  or  it  is  the  rabble  that  tbllow  a  seditious  ring- 
leader ;"  "  //  is  they  that  are  the  real  authors,  though  the 
soldiers  are  the  actors  of  the  revolutions ;?'  ^'  li  was  the 
heretics  that  first  began  to  rail;"  &c.  "  '71$  these  that  early 
taint  the  female  mind."  This  license  in  the  construction  of 
t(  is,  (if  it  be  proper  to  admit  it  all,)  has,  however,  been  cer- 
tainly abused  in  the  following  sentence,  which  is  thereby 
made  a  very  awkward  one.  "  It  is  wonderful  the  very  few 
accidents,  which,  in  several  years,  happen  from  this  practice." 

1 1  •  The  interjections  O  /  Oh !  and  Ah !  require  the  ob- 
jective case  of  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person  after  them :  as, 
"  O  me !  oh  me !  Ah  me !"  But  the  nominative  case  in  the 
second  person :  as,  "  O  thou  penecutor !"  "  Oh  ye  hypo- 
crites !"  "  O  thou,  who  dwellesV'  &C. 


The  neuter  pronoun,  by  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the  English 
language,  is  frequently  joined  in  explanatory  sentences,  with 
a  noun  or  pronoun  of  tibe  masculine  or  feminine  gender:  as, 
**  It  was  I ;"  "  It  was  the  man  or  woman  that  did  it." 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  sometimes  omitted  and  under- 
stood ;  thus  we  say,  "  As  appears,  as  follows ;"  for,  "  As  it  ap- 
pears, as  it  follows ;"  and  "May  be,"  for  "  It  may  be." 
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The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  soaietimes  employed  to  express ; 

1st,  The  subject  of  any  discourse  or  inquiry ;  as,  ^^/liiap* 
pened  on  a  summer's  day  ;''  ^'  Who  is  it  that  calls  on  me  ?" 

2d,  The  state  or  condition  of  any  person  or  thing :  as,  ^^  How 
is  it  with  you  ?" 

3d,  The  thing,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  die  cause  of  any  efiTect 
or  event,  or  any  person  considered  merely  as  a  cause :  ai, 
*^  We  heard  her  say  it  was  not  he  ;"  ^^  The  truth  is,  it  was  1  that 
helped  her^'' 

Rule  VI. 

The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb, 
when  no  nominative  comes  between  it  and  the  verb: 
as,  ^^The  master  taho  taught  us;"  ^^The  trees  which 
are  planted." 

When  a  nominative  comes  between  the  relative 
and  the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  by  some  word 
in  its  own  member  of  the  sentence :  as,  "  He  who 
preserves  me,  to  whom  I  owe  my  being  whose  I  am, 
and  whom  I  serve^  is  eternal." 

See  vol.  iL  part  31    Exerciaes,  Cha(i.  1.  Rule  6. 

In  the  several  members  of  the  last  sentence,  the  relative 
performs  a  differeut  office.  In  the  first  member,  it  marks  the 
agent ;  in  the  second,  it  submits  to  the  government  of  the  pre* 
position;  in  the  third,  it  represents  the  possessor;  and  in  the 
fourth,  the  object  of  an  action  :  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  in 
the  three  different  cases,  correspondent  to  those  offices. 

When  both  the  antecedent  and  the  relative  become  nomina- 
tives, each  to  different  verbs,  the  irelative  is  the  nominative  to 
the  former,  and  the  antecedent  to  the  latter  verb:  as,  ^^  TVtie 
philo»ophy^  which  is  the  ornament  of  our  nature,  consists 
more  in  the  love  of  our  duty,  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  than  in 
great  talents  and  extensive  knowledge.^' 

A  few  instances  of  erroneous  construction  will  illustrate 
both  the  branches  of  the  sixth  fule.  The  three  following  re« 
fer  to  the  first  part.  "  How  can  wc  avoid  being  grateful  to 
those  whom,  by  repeated  kind  offices,  have  proved  them- 
selves  our  real  friends  ?"  "  Tliese  are  the  men  whom  you 
might  suppose,  were  the  authors  of  the  work  :"  "  If  you 
were  here,  you  would  find  three  or  four  whom  you  would  say 
passed  their  time  agreeably :''  in  all  these  places  it  should  be 
who  instead  of  whom.  The  two  latter  sentences  contain  a 
nominative  between  the  relative  and  the  verb;  and,  therefore. 
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seem  to  contravene  the  rule  :  but  the  student  will  reflect,  ttiat 
it  ifl  not  the  nominative  of  the  verb  with  which  the  relative  is 
connected.  The  remaining  examples  refer  to  the  second  part 
of  the  rule.  ^'  Men  of  fine  talents  are  not  always  the  per- 
sons who  we  should  esteem.'^  *'  The  persons  who  you  dis- 
pute with,  are  precisely  of  your  opinion.^^  ^'  Our  tutors 
are  our  benefactors,  who  we  owe  obedience  to,  and  who  we 
ou^t  to  love.''  In  these  sentences  wham  should  be  used  in- 
stead of  mho. 

1.  When  the  relative  pronoun  is  of  the  interrogative  kind, 
the  noun  or  pronoun  containing  (he  answer,  must  be  in  the 
same  case  as  that  which  contains  the  question :  as,  '^  Whose 
books  are  these  ?  They  are  JokiCsJ^^  "  Who  gave  them  to 
him  ?  JTc."  "  Of  whom  did  you  buy  them  ?  Of  a  bookseller ; 
him  who  lives  at  the  Bible  and  Crown.''  ^^  Whom  did  you  see 
there  ?  Both  Aim  and  the  shopman."  The  learner  will  readily 
comprehend  this  rale,  by  supplying  the  words  which  are  under- 
stood in  the  answers.  Thus,  to  express  the  answers  at  large, 
we  should  say,  "  They  are  John's  books."  "  We  gave  them 
to  him."  "  We  bought  them  of  him  who  lives,"  &c.  "  We 
saw  both  him  and  the  shopmaii."-«-As  the  relative  pronoun, 
when  used  interrogatively,  refers  to  the  subsequent  word  or 
phrase,  containing  the  answer  to  the  question,  that  word  or 
phrase  may  properly  be  termed  the  stibstqutni  to  the  inter- 
rc^tive. 

rronouns  are  sometimes  made  to  precede  the  things  which 
fhev  represent :  as, ''  If  a  man  declares  in  autumn  when  he  is 
eatmg  /Aem,  or  in  spring  when  there  are  none^  that  he  loves 
grapes,'^^  &c.  But  this  is  a  construction  which  is  very  seldom 
allowable. 

RoiE  VIL 

When  the  relative  is  preceded  by  two  nominatives 
of  different  persons,  the  relative  and  verb  may  agree 
in  person  with  either,  according  to  tbe  sense :  as,  "  1 
am  the  man  who  command  you  :^  or,  ^^  I  am  the  man 
who  commands  you." 

See  Vol  ii.  Part  3.  Exercises.  Cbap.  1.  Rule  7. 

The  form  of  (he  first  of  the  two  preceding  sentences,  ex- 
presses the  moaning  rather  obscurely.  It  would  be  more  per- 
spicuous to  say ;  "  1  who  command  you,  am  the  man."  Per- 
haps the  difference  of  meaning,  produced  by  referring  the  re- 
lative to  different  antecedents,  will  be  more  evident  to  the 
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learner,  in  the  following  sentences.  ^'  I  am  the  general  who 
gives  the  orders  to-day ;"  "  I  am  the  general,  who  give  the 
orders  to-day ;''  that  is,  ^^  I,  who  give  the  orders  to-daj',  am 
the  general." 

When  the  relative  and  the  verb  have  been  determined  to 
agree  with  either  of  the  preceding  nominatives,  that  agree- 
ment must  be  preserved  throughout  the  sentence ;  as,  in  the 
following  instance :  '^  I  am  the  Lord  that  makeih  all  things  : 
and  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone."  Isa.  xliv.  24.  Thus 
far  is  consistent :  The  Lorrf,  in  the  third  person,  is  the  ante- 
cedent, and  the  verb  agrees  with  the  relative  in  the  third  per- 
son :  ^M  am  the  Lord^  which  Lord,  or,  he  that  makeih  all 
tilings."  If  /  were  made  the  antecedent,  the  relative  and  the 
verb  should  agree  with  it  in  the  first  person:  as,  ^^  /  am  the 
Lord,  that  make  all  things,  that  stretch  forth  the  heavens  alone." 
But  should  it  follow :  "  That  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by 
myself:"  there  would  arise  a  confusion  of  persons,  and  a 
manifest  solecism. 


Rule  VIIL 

Every  adjective,  and  every  adjective  pronoun, 
belongs  to  a  substantive,  expressed  or  understood : 
as,  "  He  is  a  good^  as  well  as  a  wise  man ;"  "  Few 
are  happy  ;^^  that  is,  ^'persons  ;'^  "  This  is  a  pleasant 
walk ;"  that  is,  "  This  walk  tV  &c. 

Adjective  pronouns  must  agree,  in  number,  with 
their  substantives:  as,  "This  book,  these  books; 
that  sort,  those  sorts ;  another  road,  other  roads." 

See  Vol.  ii.  F^  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  8.  and  Part  3,  Key.  Chap.  1.  Kule  8. 

The  note. 

1.  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

I 

A  FEW  instances  of  the  breach  of  this  rule  arc  here  exhi- 
bited. "  I  have  not  travelled  this  twenty  years  ;"'  "  these 
twenty."  "  I  am  not  recommending  these  kind  of  siifTcrings ;" 
'•  this  kind."  "  Those  set  of  books  was  a  valuable  present ;" 
"/Ad/ set." 

1 .  The  word  means  in  the  singular  number,  and  the  phrases, 
"By  this  means,^^  '^  By  that  means^'^'^  are  used  by  our  best  and 
most  correct  writers;  namely,  Bacon.  Tillotson,  Atterbury. 

Vol.  I.  X 
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Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  &c.*  They  are,  indeed,  in  so  gene- 
ral and  approved  use,  that  it  would  appear  awkward,  if  not 
affected,  to  apply  the  old  singular  form,  and  say,  '*'  By  this 
mean  ;  by  that  mean;  it  was  by  a  mean ;"  although  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  language.  '^  The 
word  means^  (says  Priestley)  belongs  to  the  class  of  words, 
which  do  not  change  their  termination  on  account  of  number ; 
for  it  is  used  alike  in  both  numbers/' 

The  word  amends  is  used  in  this  manner  in  the  following 
sentences ;  ^'  Though  he  did  not  succeed,  he  gained  the  ap- 
probation of  his  country  ;  and  with  this  amends  he  was  con- 
tent." "  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  interest."  ''  In  return,  he  received  the  thanks  of  his 
employers,  and  the  present  of  a  lai^e  estate  :  ihese  were  am- 
ple amends  for  all  his  labours."  "  VVe  have  described  the  re- 
wards of  vice  :  the  good  man's  amends  are  of  a  different  nature." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  this  word  amends  (like  the 
word  means)  had  formerly  its  correspondent  form  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  French  amende^  though 


*  **  By  this  nuatu  he  had  them  the  more  at  vantage,  being  tired  and  harrassed 
with  a  long  march.**  Bacon, 

"ify  ihis  means  one  j^reat  restraint  from  doing  evil  would  he  takrn  away." — 
"  And  this  is  an  admirable  meaa.^  to  improve  men  in  virtue." — "  Bt/  that  means  they 
have  rendered  ihoir  duty  moi*  difficult. "  TiUotson. 

••  It  render*  us  careless  of  approviiifi:  ourselves  to  God,  and  by  that  mtjanx  secn- 
l^Dg  tl;e  conlinuanre  of  hi*  j;oodiie:?s."  "  A  pood  charactrr,  whon  ettlaMished, 
s^ild  not  be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  employed  as  a  means  of  doing  still  further 
good.**  Atterhvry. 

"  By  this  means  they  are  happy  in  each  other.**  «*  He  by  that  means  preser\e«t  his 
superiority  **  Addison. 

"  Your  vanity  by  this  means  will  want  its  food.**  Steele. 

•'  By  this  means  alone,  their  greatest  ohstacles  will  vanish.**  Pope. 

**  Which  custom  has  proved  the  most  efiletual  means  to  ruin  the  nobles.** 

Dian  Siciji. 

"  There  w  no  means  of  osrapinp  the  persecution.*' — "Faith  is  not  only  a  m^anj  of 
obeying,  but  a  principal  act  of  ol>«'(lience."  Dr.  Young. 

"He  looked  on  money  as  a  nece^Mr}*  means o(  maintaining  and  incrpa*«in(r  |)ower.** 

Lord  LyttUtim's  Henry  II. 

**John  was  too  much  intimidated  not  to  embrace  every  means  afforded  for  his 
•afety.**  Goldsmith. 

"  Lest /At5  means  should  fail** — "By  means  <A  ship-money  ^  the  late  ki«g,*'&c. — 
**  The  only  means  of  securing  a  durable  peace.**  Hume. 

'*  By  this  means  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,**  &c. 

Blackstone. 

*'  By  this  means  so  many  slaves  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  their  masters.** 

Dr.  Robertson. 

*•  By  this  means  they  bear  witness  to  each  other.**  Burke. 

**By  this  means  the  wrath  of  mm  was  made  to  turn  against  itself**  Dr.  Blair. 

"A  magazine,  which  has,  by  Mi*  means,  contained,**  &c. — "Birds,  in  general 
procure  their  food  by  means  of  their  6fo*.'*  Dr.  Palty. 
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now  it  18  exclusively  established  in  the  plural  form.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  alleged  that  mean  should  be  applied  in  the  singular, 
because  it  is  derived  from  the  French  moytn^  the  same  kind 
of  argument  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  singular 
amende :  and  the  general  analogy  of  the  language  may  also 
be  pleaded  in  support  of  it. 

Campbell,  in  his  ''  Philsophy  of  Rhetoric,"  has  the  fol- 
lowing remark  on  the  .subject  before  us :  "  No  persons  of 
taste  will,  I  presume,  venture  so  far  to  violate  the  present 
usage,  and  consequently  to  shock  the  cars  of  the  generahty  of 
readers,  as  to  say,  "  By  this  mean,  by  that  mean,^  " 

Lowth  and  Johnson  seem  to  be  against  the  use  of  means  in 
the  singular  number.  They  do  not,  however,  speak  decisive- 
ly on  the  point;  but  rather  dubiously,  and  as  if  they  knew 
that  they  were  questioning  -eminent  authorities,  as  well  as 
general  practice.  That  they  were  not  decidedly  against  the 
application  of  this  word  to  the  singular  number,  appears  from 
their  own  language :  '^  Whole  sentences,  whether  simple  or 
compound,  may  become  members  of  other  sentences,  by 
means  of  some  additional  connexio/i." — Dr.  Lowtu's  Intro^ 
duction  to  Ene^lis/i  Grammar, 

"  There  is  no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of  which  any 
one  is  ignorant,  but  by  means  of  something  already  known." 
*'  Neither  grace  of  person  nor  vigour  of  understanding,  is  to 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  means  of  happiness." — Dr* 
Johnson. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  present  version  of  the  Scriptures 
makes  no  use,  as  far  as  the  Compiler  can  discover,  of  the 
word  mean;  though  there  are  several  instances  to  be  found  in 
it  of  the  use  of  means^  in  the  sense  and  connexion  contended 
for.  '^  By  this  means  thou  shalt  have  no  portion  on  this  side 
the  river."  Ezra  iv.  16.  "That  by  means  of  dea/A,"  &c. 
Heb.  ix.  15.  It  will  scarcely  be  pretended,  that  the  transla- 
tors of  the  sacred  volumes  did  not  accurately  understand  the 
English  language ;  or  that  they  would  have  admitted  one 
form  of  this  word,  and  rejected  the  other,  had  not  their  de- 
termination been  conformable  to  the  best  usage.  An  attempt 
therefore  to  recover  an  old  word,  so  long  siiice  disused  by  the 
most  correct  writers,  seems  not  likely  to  be  successful ;  espe- 
cially as  the  rejection  of  it  is  not  attended  with  any  inconve- 
nience. 

The  practice  of  the  best  and  most  correct  writefs,  or  a 
great  majority  of  them,  corroborated  by  general  usage,  forms, 
during  its  continuance,  the  standard  of  laniiuage;  especially, 
if,  in  particular  instances,  this  practice  continue,  after  objec- 
tion and  due  consideration.  Every  connexion  and  appHca- 
tion  of  words  and  phrases,  thus  supported,  must  therefore  be 
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proper,  and  entitled  to  respect,  if  not  exceptionable  in  a  mo* 
ral  point  of  view. 

'^  Sermo  constat  ratione,  vetustate,  auctoritate,  consuetudine. 
*<  Consuetudo  veroo  certissima  loquendi  magistra." 

QuiNCTILIAN. 


"  Si  volet  U9US 


^^  Quern  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus,  ct  norma  loquendi.^' 

Horace, 

On  this  principle,  many  forms  of  expression,  not  less  devi- 
ating from  tlie  general  analogy  of  the  language,  than  those 
before  mentioned,  are  to  be  conHJdered  as  strictly  proper  and 
justifiable.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following :  ''  None  of  them 
are  varied  to  express  the  gender ;"  and  yet  none  originally 
signiiied  no  one.  "He  himself  shM  do  the  work:"  here, 
what  was  at  first  appropriated  to  the  objective,  is  now  proper- 
ly used  as  the  nominative  case,  ^^  Foai  have  behaved  your- 
selves well :''  in  this  example,  the  word  you  is  put  in  the  no- 
minative case  plural,  with  strict  propriety ;  though  formerly 
it  was  confined  to  the  objective  case,  and  ye  exclusively  used 
for  the  nominative. 

With  respect  to  anomalies  and  variations  of  language,  thus 
established,  it  is  the  grammarian's  business  to  submit,  not  to 
remonstrate.  In  pertinaciously  opposing  the  decision  of  pro- 
per authority,  and  contending  for  obsolete  mode^  of  expres- 
sion, he  may,  indeed,  display  learning  and  critical  sagacity ; 
and,  in  some  degree,  obscure  points  that  are  sufficiently  clear 
and  decided  :  but  he  cannot  reasonably  hope,  either  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  aims,  or  to  assist  the  learner,  in  discovering  and 
respecting  the  true  standard  and  principles  of  language. 

Cases  which  custom  has  left  dubious,  are  certainly  within 
the  grammarian's  province.  Here,  he  may  reason  and  re- 
monstrate on  the  i^round  of  derivation,  analogy,  and  proprie- 
ty ;  and  his  reasonings  may  refine  and  improve  the  language : 
but  when  authority  speaks  out  and  decides  the  point,  it  were 
perpetually  to  unsettle  the  language,  to  admit  of  cavil  and 
debate.  Anomalies  then,  under  the  limitation  mentioned,  be- 
come the  law,  as  clearly  as  the  plainest  analogies. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  in  the  following  sentences, 
the  use  of  the  word  mean^  in  the  old  form,  has  a  very  uncouth 
appearance :  "  By  the  mean  of  adversity,  we  are  often  in- 
structed." "  He  preserved  his  health,  by  mean  of  exercise." 
"  Frugality  is  one  mean  of  Ticquiring  a  competency."  They 
should  be,  "  By  means  of  adversity,"  &c.  "  By  means  of 
exercise,"  &c.    "  Frugality  is  one  mtans^^^  &c. 
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Good  writers  do  indeed  make  use  of  the  substantive  mean 
in  the  singular  number,  and  in  that  number  only,  to  signify  me- 
diocrity, middle  rate,  &c. :  as,  ''  This  is  a  mean  between  the 
two  extremes/^  But  in  the  sense  of  instrumentality,  it  has 
been  long  disused  by  the  best  authors,  and  by  almost  every 
writer. 

This  means  and  Ihat  means  should  be  used  only  when  they 
refer  to  what  is  singular ;  thtse  means  and  those  meam^  when 
they  respect  pUiraU:  as.  '•  He  lived  temperately,  ana  by  ihu 
means  preserved  his  health  ;"  ''  The  scholars  were  attentive, 
industrious,  and  obedient  to  their  tutors  *,  and  by  these  means 
acquired  knowledge/' 

We  have  enlarged  on  this  article,  that  the  young  student 
may  be  l^d  to  reflect  on  a  point  so  important,  as  that  of  ascer- 
taining the  standard  of  propriety  in  the  use  of  language.^ 

2.  VVIion  two  persons  or  things  are  spoken  of  in  a  sentence^ 
and  there  is  occasion  to  mention  them  again  for  the  sake  of 
distinction,  that  Is  used  in  reference  to  the  former,  and  this  in 
reference  to  the  latter :  as,  "  Self-love,  which  is  the  spring  of 
action  in  the  soul,  is  ruled  by  reason  :  but  for  that^  man  would 
be  inactive  ;  and  but  for  this^  he  would  be  active  to  no  end." 

3.  The  distributive  adjective  pronouns,  each^  every^  either, 
agree  with  the  nouns  pronouns  and  verbs,  of  the  singular  num- 
ber only :  as,  ^^  The  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehoshaphat,  the  king 
of  Jndah,  sat  each  on  his  throne  ;"  "  t^very  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit :"  unless  the  plural  noun  convey  a  collective  idea  :  as, 
"  Every  six  months  :"  "  Every  hundred  years." — The  follow- 
ing phrases  are  exceptionable  :  "  Let  each  esteem  others  bet- 
ter than  themselves  :"  it  ought  to  be  "  himself, ^^  "  It  is  requite 
that  the  language  should  be  both  perspicuous  and  correct :  in 
proportion  as  either  of  these  two  ({ualities  are  wanting;,  the  lan- 
guage is  imperfect :"  it  should  be,  "  is  wanting."  "  Everi/  one 
of  the  letters  bear  regular  dfitcs,  and  contain  proofs  of  attach- 
ment:" "6ear5  a  regular  dalf^  and  containsJ^^  "  Errry  town 
and  village  were  burcied ;  every  grove  and  every  tree  were  cut 
down  :"  "  was  burned,  and  was  cut  down."  '"  Every  freeman, 
and  every  citizen,  have  a  right  to  give  their  votes  :"  "  has  a 
right  to  give  his  Tf>/f." — See  vol.  2.  pages  24,  190.   The  Note, 

Either  is  often  used  improperly,  instead  of  each  :  as,  "  The 
king  of  Israel,  and  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah,  sat  either  of 
them  on  his  throne ;"  '•  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
took  dther  of  them  his  censer."  Each  sipniiics  both  of  them 
taken  distinctly  or  separately  ;  citht-r  properly  signifies  only  the 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  taken  disjunctively. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  some  examples  will  appear,  of 
erroneous  translations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  respect 
to  grammatical  construction  :  but  it  may  be  proper  to  remark. 
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that  notwithstanding  these  verbal  mistakes,  the  Bible,  for  the 
size  of  it,  is  the  most  accurate  granrimatical  composition  that 
we  have  in  the  English  language.  The  authority  of  several 
eminent  grammarians  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  as- 
sertion ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  tp  mention  only  that  of  Dr. 
Lowth,  who  says,  ''  The  present  translation  of  the  Bible,  is 
the  best  standard  of  the  English  language.'' 

2.  ADJECTIVES. 

4.  Adjectives  are  sometimes  improperly  applied  as  adverbs : 
as,  "  Indifferent  honest ;  excellent  well ;  miserable  poor." 
instead  of  "'  Indifferently  honest ;  excellently  well ;  miserably 
poor."  "  He  behaved  himself  conformable  to  that  great  ex- 
ample ;"  "  conformably J^^  "  Endeavour  to  live  hereafter  suit- 
able to  persons  in  your  station  ;"  "  suitably. '^^  "  I  can  never 
think  so  very  mean  of  him;"  '^  meanly. ^^  "He  describes 
this  river  agreeable  to  the  common  reading;"  ^^  agreeably, ^^ 
"  Agreeable  to  my  promise,  I  now  write ;"  "  agreeably.'*^ 
"  Thy  exceeding  great  reward."  When  united  to  an  adjective, 
or  adverb  not  ending  in  (y,  the  word  exceeding  has  ly  added  to 
it:  as,  "exceedingly  dreadful,  exceedingly  great;"  "ex- 
ceedingly well,  exceedingly  more  active :"  but  when  it  is 
joined  to  an  adverb  or  adjective,  having  that  termination,  the 
ly  is  omitted  :  as,  "  Some  men  think  exceeding  clearly, 
and  reason  exceeding  forcibly :"  "  She  appeared  on  this  oc- 
casion, exceeding  lovely :"  "  He  acted  in  this  business  bolder 
than  was  expected :"  "  They  behaved  the  noblest^  because 
they  were  disinterested."  They  should  have  been,  "  more 
boldly ;  most  nobly J^'^ — The  adjective  pronoun  such  is  often 
misapplied :  as,  "  He  was  such  an  extravagant  young  man, 
that  he  spent  his  whole  patrimony  in  a  few  years  :"  it  should 
be,  "  so  extravagant  a  young  man,^^  "  I  never  before  saw  such 
large  trees  :"  "  saw  trees  so  largej^^  When  we  refer  to  the 
species  or  nature  of  a  thing,  the  word  such  is  properly  ap- 
plied: as,  "  Such  a  temper  is  seldom  found  :"  but  when  degree 
is  signified  ;  we  use  the  word  so  :  as,  '*  So  bad  a  temper  is  sel- 
dom found." 

Adverbs  are  likewise  improperly  used  as  adjectives :  as. 
"  The  tutor  addressed  him  in  terms  rather  warm,  but  suitably 
to  his  offence  ;"  '•  .vti/Za/;//."  -  They  were  seen  wandering  about 
solitarily  and  distressed;"  "  solitury,^^  ''lie  lived  in  a  manner 
agreeabi}  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion  ;"^  "  agreea- 
ble,^'* ••  The  study  of  syntax  should  be  previously  to  that  of 
punctuation  ;"  ^^ previous. ^^* 

*  For  the  rule  to  dctcrminet  whrlhrr  an  &djccti\'e  or  an  adrerb  i»  to  be  used,  bee  Vw- 
luine  II.    The  A'ote  at  the  rnd  of  the  promiscuoiu  lilxerci^ct  oo  Svntax. 
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5.  Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  should  be  avoid- 
ed :  such  as,  "  A  worser  conduct ;"  "  On  lesser  hopes  ;"  "A 
more  serener  temper ;"  "  The  most  straitest  sect ;''  "  A  more 
superior  work.''  They  should  be,  "  worse  conduct ;"  "  less 
hopes  ;''  "  a  more  serene  temper;"  "  the  straitest  sect ;"  "  a 
superior  work." 

6.  Adjectives  that  have  in  themselves  a  superlative  signifi- 
cation, do  not  properly  admit  of  the  superlative  or  compara- 
tive form  superadded  :  such  as,  '*  Chief,  extreme,  perfect, 
right,  universal,  supreme,"  &c.  ;  which  are  sometimes  im- 
properly written,  "  Chiefest,  extremcst,  pcrfectest,  rightest, 
most  universal,  most  supreme,"  &c.  The  following  expres- 
sions are  therefore  improper.  '^  He  sometimes  claims  ad- 
mission to  the  chiefest  ofhces ;"  '^  The  quarrel  became  so  tmt- 
versaly  and  national ;"  ^'  A  method  of  attaining  the  Tightest 
and  greatest  happiness."  The  phrases,  so  perfect,  so  right, 
so  extreme,  so  universal,  &c.  are  incorrect ;  because  they  im- 
ply that  one  thing  is  less  perfect,  less  extreme,  &c.  than  ano- 
ther, which  is  not  possible. 

7.  Inaccuracies  are  often  found  in  the  way  in  which  the 
degrees  of  comparison  arc  applied  and  construed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  wrong  construction  in  this  respect ; 
"This  noble  nation  hath,  of  all  others,  admitted  fewer  cor-» 
ruptions."  The  wordyVajf-r  is  here  construed  precisely  as  if 
it  were  the  superlative.  It  should  be,  ^^  This  noble  nation  hath 
admitted  fewer  corruptions  than  any  other."  We  commonly 
say,  "  This  is  the  weaker  of  the  two ;"  or,  "  The  weakest  of 
the  two:"  but  the  former  is  the  regular  mode  of  expression, 
because  there  are  only  two  things  compared.  "  The  vice  of 
covetousness  is  what  enters  deepest  into  the  soul  of  any  other." 
*'  He  celebrates  the  church  of  England  as  the  most  perfect  of 
all  others."  Both  these  modes  of  expression  are  faulty  :  we 
should  not  say,  "  The  best  of  any  man,"  or,  "•  The  best  of 
any  other  man,"  for  '*  the  best  of  men."  The  sentences  may 
be  corrected  by  substituting  th(?  comparative  in  the  room  of 
the  superlative.  '*  The  vice,  &c.  is  what  enters  deeper  into 
the  soul  than  any  other."  "  He  celebrates,  &c.  as  more  per- 
fect, or  less  imperfect,  than  any  other."  It  is  also  possible  to 
retain  the  superlative,  and  render  the  expression  grammatical. 
"Covetousness,  of  all  vices,  enters  the  deepest  into  the  soul,*' 
"  He  celebrates,  &c.  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  churches." 
These  sentences  contain  other  errors,  against  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  caution  the  learner.  The  words  deeper  ^nd  deepest^hc' 
ing  intended  for  adverbs,  should  have  been  more  deeply^  most 
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duply*  The  phrases  more  perfect  and  m(nt  perfetU  are  impro- 
per ;  because  perfection  admits  of  no  decrees  of  comparisoD. 
We  may  say  neattr  or  nearest  to  perfection,  or  more  or  less 
imperfect. 

8.  In  some  cases,  adjectives  should  not  be  separated  from 
their,  substantives,  even  by  words  which  modify  their  mean- 
ing, and  make  but  one  sense  with  them  :  as,  ^^  A  large  enough 
number  surely."  It  should  be,  ^*  a  number  large  enough.^' 
^*  The  lower  sort  of  people  are  good  enough  judges  of  one 
not  very  distant  from  them/' 

The  adjective  is  usually  placed  before  its  substantive  :   as, 
"  A  generous  man  ;''  *'  How  amiable  a  woman  !"  The  instances 
*  in  which  it  comes  after  the  substantive,  are  the  following: 

Ist,  When  something  depends  upon  the  adjective  ;  and 
when  it  gives  a  better  sound,  especially  in  poetry  :  as,  ^^  A  man 
generous  to  his  enemies  ;"  "  Feed  me  with  food  convenient 
for  me ;"  "  A  tree  three  feet  thick  ;"  "  A  body  of  troops  fifty 
tiiousand  strong  ;^^  ^^The  torrent  tumbling  through  rocks 
abrtwtJ^^ 

2a,  When  the  adjective  is  emphatical :  as,  ^'  Alexander  the 
Great ;"  "  Lewis  the  Boldp^  "  Goodness  mfinite  ;"  "  Wisdom 
unsearchable.^^ 

-Sd,  When  several  adjectives  belong  to  one  substantive  :  as, 
'^  A  man  just,  wise,  and  charitable ;"  '^  A  woman  modest,  sen- 
sible, and  virtuous." 

4th,  When  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  an  adverb  :  as, 
*'  A  boy  regularly  studious  ;"  "  A  girl  unaffectedly  modest." 

5th,  When  the  verb  to  6c,  in  any  of  its  variations,  comes  be- 
tween a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  the  adjective  may  fre- 
quently cither  precede  or  follow  it :  as,  "The  man  is  happy  f^ 
or,  "  happy  is  the  man  who  makes  virtue  his  choice  :"  "  The 
interview  was  delightful  ;^^  or,  "  df /tgA//fi/ was  the  interview." 

6th,  When  the  adjective  expresses  some  circumstance  of  a 
substantive  placed  after  an  active  verb :  as,  "  Vanity  often  ren- 
ders its  possessor  despicable J^'^  In  an  exclamatory  sentence,  the 
adjective  genei^lly  precedes  thf  substantive  :  as,  "  How  des' 
picahle  does  vanity  often  render  its  possessor  ?" 

There  is  sometimes  great  beauty,  as  well  as  force,  in  pla- 
cing the  adjective  before  the  verb,  and  the  substantive  imme- 
diately after  it :  as,  "  Great  is  the  Lord  !  just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints  !" 

Sometimes  the  word  all  is  emphatically  put  after  a  number 
of  particulars  comprehended  under  it.  "  Ambition,  interest, 
lionour,  all  concurred."  Sometimes  a  substantive,  which 
likewise  comprehends  the  preceding  particulars,  is  used  in 
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conjunction  with  this  adjective  pronoun:  as,  '•  Royalists,  re- 
publicans, churchmen,  sectaries,  courtiers,  patriots,  all  parties^ 
concurred  in  the  illusion/' 

An  adjective  pronoun  in  the  plural  number,  will  sometimes 
properly  associate  with  a  sini^ular  noun :  as,  ^'  Our  desire, 
your  intention,  their  resignation.'^  This  association  applies 
rather  to  things  of  an  intellectual  nature,  than  to  those  which 
are  corporeal.     It  forms  ah  exception  ta  the  general  rule. 

A  substantive  with  its  adjective  is  reckoned  as  one  com- 
pounded word  ;  whence  they  often  take  another  adjective, 
and  sometimes  a  third,  and  so  on  :  as,  ^*  An  old  man  ;  a  good 
old  man  ;  a  very  learned,  judicious,  good  old  man." 

Though  the  adjective  always  relates  to  a  substantive,  it  is, 
in  many  instances,  put  as  if  it  were  absolute ;  especially 
where  the  noun  has  been  mentioned  before,  or  is  easily  un- 
derstood, though  not  expressed :  as,  "  1  often  survey  the  green 
fields,  as  I  am  very  fond  of  green ;"  "  The  wise,  the  virtuous, 
the  honoured,  famed,  and  great,"  that  is,  "  persons  ;"  "  The 
twelve,"  that  is,  "  apostles  ^'  "  Have  compassion  on  the  poor  ; 
be  feet  to  the  lame^  and  eyes  to  the  6/mc/." 

Substantives  are  often  used  as  adjectives.  In  this  case,  the 
word  so  used  is  sometimes  unconnected  with  the  substantive 
to  which  it  relates ;  sometimes  connected  with  it  by  a  hy- 
phen ;  and  sometimes  joined  to  it,  so  as  to  make  the  two 
words  coalesce.  The  total  separation  is  proper,  when  either 
of  the  two  words  is  long,  or  when  they  cannot  be  fluently 
pronounced  as  one  word  :  as,  an  adjective  pronoun,  a  silver 
watch,  a  stone  cistern ;  the  hyphen  is  used,  when  both  the 
words  are  short,  and  are  readily  pronounced  as  a  single  word : 
as,  coal-mine,  corn-mill,  fruit-tree  :  the  words  coalesce,  when , 
they  are  readily  pronounced  together ;  have  a  long  establish* 
ed  association ;  and  are  in  frequent  use :  as,  honeycomb,  gin- 
gerbread, inkhorn,  Yorkshire. 

Sometimes  the  adjective  becomes  a  substantive,  and  has 
another  adjective  joined  to  it :  as,  "  The  chief  good  ;"  *'  The 
Yast  immense  of  space." 

Some  adjectives  of  number  are  more  easily  converted  into 
substantives,  than  others.  Thus  we  more  readily  say,  "A 
million  of  men,"  than  ''a  thousand  of  men."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  hardly  be  allowable  to  say,  "  A  million  men," 
whereas,  ^^a  thousand  men,"  is  quite  familiar.     Yet  in  the 

?lural  number,  a  different  construction  seems  to  be  required* 
Ve  say,  "  Some  hundreds,"  or  "  thousands,"  as  well  as 
'^  millions  of  men."  Perhaps  on  this  account,  the  words 
million^  hundreds,  and  thousands,  will  be  said  to  be  substan- 
tives. 

Vol.  I.  Y 
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When  an  adjective  has  a  preposition  before  it,  and  the  sub- 
stantive is  understood,  the  words  assume  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
verb, and  may  be  considered  as  an  adverbial  phrase :  as,  ^^  In 
general,  in  pairticular,  in  common,^'  &c. ;  that  is,  ^^  Generally, 
particularly,  commonly." 

Enow  was  formerly  used  as  the  plural  of  enough  :  but  it  is 
now  obsolete. 

Rule  IX. 

The  article  a  or  on  agrees  with  nouns  in  the  sin- 
gular number  only,  individually  or  collectively :  a», 
*'  A  Christian,  an  infidel,  a  score,  a  thousand."    ■ 

The  definite  article  the  may  agree  with  nouns  in 
the  singular  and  plural  number:  as,  "The  garden, 
the  houses,  the  stars." 

The  articles  are  often  properly  omitted:  when 
used,  they  should  be  justly  applied,  according  to 
tbeir  distinct  nature ;  as,  "Gold  is  corrupting;  the 
sea  is  green ;  a  lion  is  bold." 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  3.  Exercises.  Chap.l.  Rule  9. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  both  the  articles  to  determine  or  limit 
the  thing  spoken  of.  .4  determines  it  to  be  one  single 
thing  of  the  kind,  leaving  it  still  uncertain  which  ;  the  deter- 
Biines  which  it  is,  or  of  many,  which  they  are. 

The  following  passage  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  dif- 
ferent uses  of  a  and  the,  and  of  the  force  of  the  substantive 
without  any  article.  '^  Man  was  made  for  society,  and  ought 
to  extend  his  good  will  to  all  men  :  but  a  man  will  naturally 
entertain  a  more  particular  kindness  for  the  mtn,  with  whom 
he  has  the  most  frequent  intercourse ;  and  enter  into  a  still 
closer  union  with  the  man  whose  temper  and  disposition  suit 
best  with  his  own." 

There  is  in  some  instances,  n  peculiar  delicacy  in  the  ap- 
plication or  omission  of  the  indefinite  article.  This  will  be 
■ccn  in  the  following  sentences.  We  commonly  say  ;  "  I  do 
not  intend  to  turn  critic  on  this  occasion ;"  not ''  turn  a  cri- 
tic." On  the  other  hand,  we  properly  add  the  article  in  this 
phrase ;  "  I  do  not  intend  to  become  a  critic  in  this  business ;" 
not,  "  to  become  critic."  It  is  correct  to  say  with  the  article, 
"  He  is  in  a  great  hurry  ;"  but  not,  "  in  great  hurry."  And 
yet,  in  this  expression,  "  He  is  in  great  haste."  the  article 
should  be  omitted  :  it  would  be  improper  to  say,  "  He  is  in  a 
great  haste."  A  nice  discernment,  and  accurate  attention  to 
9ie  best  usage,  arc  necessary  to  direct  us,  on  these  occasions, 
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As  the  articles  are  sometimes  misapplied,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  exhibit  a  few  instances :  ^'  And  I  persecuted  this, 
way  unto  the  death.^'  The  apostle  does  not  mean  any  parti- 
cular sort  of  death,  but  death  in  general :  the  definite  article 
therefore  is  improperly  used :  it  ought  to  be  ''  unto  deatb,^' 
without  any  article. 

^'  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you 
into  all  truth;''  that  is,  accoiding  to  this  translation, '''  into  all 
truth  whatsoever,'  into  truth  of  all  kinds  ;"  very  different  from 
the  meaning  of  the  evangelist,  and  from  the  original,  ^'  into 
all  the  truth ;"  that  is,  '^  into  all  evangelical  truth,  all  truth 
necessary  for  you  to  know."  . 

"  Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ?"  it  ought  to  be 
^^(Ae  wheel,"  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  torturing  criminals.  ^'The  Almighty  hath  given  reason 
to  a  man  to  be  a  light  unto  him :"  it  should  rather  be,  ^'  to 
man^'^^  in  general.  ''  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  housCt 
forasmuch  as  he  also  is  the  son  of  Abraham :"  it  ought  to  be^ 
^'  a  son  of  Abraham." 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  show  the  great  importance  of 
the  proper  use  of  the  article,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  this  respect ;  which,  by  means  of  its  two  arti- 
cles, does  most  precisely  determine  the  extent  of  significatioH 
of  common  names. 

1.  A  nice  distinction  of  the  sense  is  sometimes  made  by 
the  use  or  omission  of  the  article  a.  If  I  say,  ^^  He  behaved 
with  a  little  reverence  ;"  my  meaning  is  positive.  If  I  say, 
^^  He  behaved  with  little  reverence ;"  my  meaning  is  negative* 
And  these  two  are  by  no  means  the  same,  or  to  be  used  in  the 
same  cases.  By  the  former,  I  rather  praise  a  person ;  by  the 
latter,  I  dispraise  him.  For  the  sake  of  this  distinction, 
which  is  a  very  useful  one,  we  may  better  bear  the  seeming 
impropriety  of  the  article  a  before  nouns  of  number.  When 
I  say,  '^  There  were  few  men  with  him  ;"  I  speak  diminutive- 
ly, and  mean  to  represent  them  as  inconsiderable  :  whereas, 
when  I  say,  ^'  There  were  a  few  men  with  him ;"  I  evidently 
intend  to  make  the  most  of  them. 

2.  In  general,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  prefix  the  article  to 
the  former  of  two  words  in  the  same  construction ;  though 
the  French  never  fail  to  repeat  it  in  this  case.  "  There  were  * 
many  hours,  both  of  the  night  and  day,  which  he  could  spend, 
without  suspicion,  in  solitary  thought."  It  might  have  been 
^'  of  the  night  and  of  the  day."  And,  for  the  sake  of  emphi- 
sis,  we  often  repeat  the  article  in  a  series  of  epithets*    ^^  He 
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Iioped  (hat  tliis   title  would  secure  him  an  ample  and  an 
independent  authority/^ 

3.  In  common  conversation,  and  in  famihar  style,  we  fre- 
quently omit  the  articles,  which  might  be  inserted  with  pro- 
priety in  writing,  especially  in  a  grave  style.  •'  At  worst,  time 
might  be  gained  by  this  expedient."  "  At  the  worst,"  would 
have  been  better  in  this  place.  "  Give  me  here  John  Bap- 
tist's head."  There  would  have  been  more  dignity  in  saying, 
"  John  the  Baptist's  head  ;"  or,  '*  The  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist." 


The  article  the  has  sometimes  a  good  efiect,  in  distin- 

Sishing  a  person  by  an  epithet.  ^'  In  the  history  of  Henry 
e  fourth,  by  Father  Daniel,  we  are  surprised  at  not  finding 
him  the  great  man."  ^^  I  own  I  am  often  surprised  that  he 
should  have  treated  so  coldly,  a  man  so  much  the  gentleman." 

This  article  is  often  elegantly  put,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French,  for  the  pronoun  possessive  :  as,  '^  He  looks  him  full 
in  thi  face  ;"  that  is,  "  in  his  face."  "  In  his  presence  they 
were  to  strike  the  forehead  on  the  ground ;"  that  is,  "  their 
foreheads. "^^ 

We  sometimes,  according  to  the  French  manner,  repeat  the 
same  article,  when  the  adjective,  on  account  of  any  cluuse  de- 
pending upon  it,  is  put  after  the  substantive.  *'*'  Of  all  the 
considerable  governments  among  the  Alps,  a  commonwealth 
ig  a  constitution  the  most  adapted  of  any  to  the  poverty  of  / 
those  countries."  ^^  With  such  a  specious  title  as  that  of 
blood,  which  with  the  multitude  is  always  a  claim,  the  strong- 
est, and  the  most  easily  comprehended."  '^They  are  not  the 
men  in  the  nation  ihe  most  difficult  to  be  replaced." 

The  definite  article  is  likewise  used  to  distinguish  between 
things,  which  are  individually  different,  but  have  one  generic 
name,  and  things  which  are,  in  truth,  one  and  the  same,  but 
are  characterized  by  several  qualities.  If  we  say,  "  The  ec- 
clesiastical and  secular  powers  concurred  in  this  measure," 
the  expression  is  ambiguous,  as  far  as  language  can  render  it 
so.  The  reader's  knowledge,  as  Dr.  Campbell  observes,  may 
prevent  his  mistaking  it;  but,  if  such  modes  of  expression  be 
admitted,  where  the  sense  is  clear,  they  may  inadvertently  be 
imitated,  in  cases  where  the  meaning  would  be  obscure,  if  not 
entirely  misunderstood.  The  error  might  have  been  avoided, 
either  by  repeating  the  substantive,  or  by  subjoining  the  sub- 
stantive to  the  first  adjective,  and  prefixing  the  article  to  both 
adjectives ;  or  by  placing  the  substantive  after  both  adjectives, 
the  article  being  prefixed  in  the  same  manner:  as,  "The  ec- 
clesiastical powers,  and  the  secular  powers ;"  or  better,  "  The 
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ecclesiastical  powers,  and  the  secular ;''  or,  '^  The 
cal,  and  the  secular  powers.^'  The  repetition  of  the  article 
shows,  that  the  second  adjective  is  not  an  additional  epithet  to 
the  same  subject,  but  belongs  to  a  subject  totally  diflfereot, 
though  expressed  by  the  same  generic  name*  ^^  The  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,^'  is  a  phraseology  objectionable  on  the 
same  principle,  though  now  so  long  sanctioned  by  usage,  that 
we  scarcely  dare  question  its  propriety.  The  subjects  are 
different,  though  they  have  but  one  generic  name.  The  phrase 
should,  therefore,  have  been,  "•  The  spiritual  and  the  tempo* 
ral  lords."  On  the  contrary,  when  two  or  more  adjectives  be- 
long as  epithets,  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  other  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  preferred :  as,  "  The  high  and  mighty  states.'* 
Here  both  epithets  belong  to  one  subject.  '^  The  states  high 
and  mighty,"  would  convey  the  same  idea. 

The  mdefinitc  article  has,  frequently,  the  meaning  of  every 
or  each :  as,  "  They  cost  five  shillings  a  dozen ;"  that  is, "  every 
dozen,"  or  "  each  dozen." 

*'  A  man  he  was  to  «'ill  the  country  dear, 

An.i  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ;" Goldsmith. 

that  is,  "  every  year." 

There  is  a  particular  use  of  the  indefinite  article,  which  de- 
serves attention,  as  ambieuity  may,  by  this  means,  be  in  some 
cases,  avoided.  Thus,  if  we  say,  ''  He  is  a  better  soldier  than 
scholar,"  the  article  is  suppressed  before  the  second  term,  and 
the  expression  is  equivalent  to,  ^'  He  is  more  warlike  than 
learned ;"  or,  "  He  possesses  the  qualities,  which  form  the 
soldier,  in  greater  degree  than  those,  which  constitute  the 
scholar."  If  we  say,  "*  He  would  make  a  better  soldier  than 
a  scholar,"  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  second  term,  and  the 
meaning  is,  ''  He  would  make  a  better  soldier  than  a  scholar 
would  make  ;"  that  is,  ''  He  has  more  of  the  constituent  qua- 
lities of  a  soldier,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  Hterary  man." 
These  two  phraseologies  are  frequently  confounded,  which 
seldom  fails  to  produce  uncertainty  of  meaning.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  subject,  as  possessing  different  qualities  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  is  compared  with  itself ;  in  the  latter  it  is  com- 
pared with  somctliing  else. 

Rule  X. 

One  substantive  governs  another,  signifying  a  dif- 
ferent thing,  in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case :  as, 
•^  My  father's  house;"  "Man's  happiness;"  "Vir- 
tue's  reward," 

9rc  Vol.  ii.  Pbrr  X  Kxeni^^  Chap.  1.  Rule  10. 
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Whbv  the  annered  substantive  signifies  the  same  thing  a^ 
the  fint,  and  serves  merely  to  explain  or  describe  it,  there  is 
BO  variation  of  case :  as,  ^'  Geoi^e,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
eknsfor  of  Hanover,"  &c. ;  "  Pompey  contended  with  Caesar, 
&e  greatest  general  of  his  time  ;"  '^  Religion,  the  support  of 
adversity,  adorns  prosperity."  Nouns  thus  circumstanced  are 
said  to  be  in  apposition  to  each  other.  The  interposition  of  a 
relative  and  verb  will  sometimes  break  the  construction  :  as, 
*^  Pompey  contended  with  Cassar,  who  was  the  greatest  gene- 
ral of  his  time."  Here  the  word  general  is  in  the  nominative 
case,  governed  by  note  4,  under  rule  xi.  Both  the  parts  of 
this  rule  are  exemplified  in  the  following  sentences :  ^^  Maria 
rejected  Valerius,  the  man  whom  she  had  rejected  before  ;" 
^  Maria  rejected  Valerias,  who  v>as  he  that  she  had  rejected 
before." 

Nouns  are  not  unfrequently  set  in  apposition  to  sentences, 
or  clauses  of  sentences  :  as,  ^^  If  a  man  had  a  positive  idea  of 
infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add  two  infinites  to- 
gether 'j  nay,  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bi^er  than  another : 
absurdities  too  gross  to  be  confuted."  Here  the  absurdities  are 
the  whole  preceding  propositions.  ^^  You  are  too  humane  and 
considerate ;  things  which  few  people  can  be  charged  with." 
Here  things  are  in  apposition  to  humane  and  considerate.  This 
construction  is  not  to  be  recommended,  when  the  parts  of  the 
sentence  are  long,  or  numerous.  The  first  of  the  preceding 
examples,  is,  therefore,  improvable.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  a  fresh  sentence  had  been  introduced,  thus :  ^'  These  are 
absurdities,"  &c. 

The  preposition  of  joined  to  a  substantive,  is  frequently 
equivalent  to  the  possessive  case :  as,  "  A  Christian's  hope," 
'*  The  hope  of  a  Christian."  But  it  is  only  so,  when  the  ex- 
pression can  be  converted  into  the  regular  form  of  the  pos- 
sessive case.  We  can  say, "  The  reward  of  virtue,"  and  "Vir- 
tue's reward ;"  but  though  it  is  proper  to  say,  "  A  crown  of 
gold,"  we  cannot  convert  the  expression  into  the  possessive 
case,  and  say,  "  Gold's  crown." 

Substantives  govern  pronouns  as  well  as  nouns,  in  the  pos- 
sessive case :  as,  "  Every  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit ;"  "  Good- 
ness brings  its  reward ;"  "  That  desk  is  mine.^^ 

The  gjenitive  its  is  often  improperly  used  for  Uis  or  it  is :  as. 
"  Its  my  book  ;"  instead  of,  "  It  is  my  book." 

The  pronoun  Aw,  when  detached  from  the  noun  to  which  it 
relates,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  possessive  pronoun,  but  as 
the  genitive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun :  as,  "  This  compo- 
sition is  Aw."  "  Whose  book  is  that  ?"  "  Hw."  If  we  use  the 
noun  itself,  we  should  say,  "This  composition  is  John's." 
•^  Whose  book  is  that  ?"  "  Eliza's."    The  position  will  be  still 
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more  evident,  when  we  consider  that  both  the  pronouns,  fai  ilie 
following  sentence,  must  have  a  similar  construction :  ^^  Is  -it 
her  or  his  honour  that  is  tarnished  ?''  '^  It  is  not  Aer»,  but  Atr*** 
Sometimes  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  or  possessive  case 
stands  alone,  the  latter  one  by  which  it  is  governed  being  un* 
derstood  :  as,  '^  I  called  at  the  bookseller^s,^'  that  is,  ^^  at  the 
bookseller's  shopJ^^ 

1.  If  several  nouns  cOrae  together  in  the  genitive  case, 
the  apostrophe  with  s  is  annexed  to  the  last,  and  under- 
stood to  the  rest :  as,  "  John  and  Eliza's  books :''  "  This 
was  my  father,  mother,  and  uncle's  advice."  But  when 
any  words  intervene,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  increased 
pause,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  should  be  annexed  to 
each:  as,  "They  are  John's  as  well  as  Eliza's  books;"  "I 
had  the  physician's,  the  surgeon's,  and  the  apothecary's  assist- 
ance." The  following  distinction,  on  this  point,  appears  to 
be  worthy  of  attention.  When  any  subject  or  subjects  arc 
considered  as  the  common  property  of  two  or  more  persons, 
the  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  is  afSxed  only  to  the  name  of 
the  last  person :  as,  *'  This  is  Henry,  William,  and  Joseph's 
estate."  But  when  several  subjects  are  considered,  as  be- 
longing separately  to  distinct  individuals,  the  names  of  the 
individuals  have  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case  annexed  to 
each  of  them  :  as,  "  These  are  Henry's,  William's,  and  Jo- 
seph's estates."  It  is,  however,  better  to  say,  "  It  was  the 
advice  of  my  father,  mother,  and  uncle ;"  "  I  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  and  the  apothecary;" 
"  This  estate  belongs  in  common  to  Henry,  William,  and  Jo- 
seph." 

2.  In  poetry,  the  additional  s  is  frequently  omitted,  but  the 
apostrophe  retained,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  substantives  of 
the  plural  number  ending  in  5 ;  as,  "  The  wrath  of  Peleus' 
son."  This  seems  not  so  allowable  in  prose ;  which  the  fol- 
lowing erroneous  examples  will  demonstrate:  "Moses' mi- 
nister ;"  "  Phinehas'  wife;"  "  Festus'  came  into  Fehx'  room.** 
"  These  answers  were  made  to  the  witness'  questions."  But 
in  cases  which  would  give  too  much  of  the  hissing  sound,  or 
increase  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation,  the  omission  takes 
place  even  in  prose :  as,  "  For  righteousness'  sake ;"  "  For 
conscience'  sake." 

3.  Little  explanatory  circymstances  arc  particularly  awk- 
ward between  a  genitive  case,  and  the  word  which  usoallj 
follows  it :  as,  "  She  began  to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  called 
him,  excellent  understanding."  It  ought  to  be,  "  the  excel- 
lent understanding  of  the  farmer,  as  she  csilled  him."  The 
word  in  the  genitive  case  is  frequently  placed  improperly  : 
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as,  ^^  This  £sict  appears  from  Dr.  Pearson  of  Birmingham'^ 
ezperimeDts."  It  should  be,  ^^  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Pearson  of  Birmingham.^' 

4.  When  a  sentence  consists  of  terms  signif}ring  a  name 
and  an  office,  or  of  any  expressions  by  which  one  part  is  de- 
scriptive or  explanatory  of  the  other,  it  may  occasion  some 
doubt  to  which  of  them  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case  should 
be  annexed  :  or  whether  it  should  be  subjoined  to  them  both. 
Thus,  some  would  Isay  ;  ''  I  left  the  parcel  at  Smith's  the  book- 
seller ;"  others,  '•  at  Smith  the  bookseller's ;"  and  perhaps 
others,  "at  Smitli's  the  bookseller's."  The  first  of  these 
forms  is  most  agreeable  to  the  English  idiom ;  and  if  the  addi- 
tion consists  of  two  or  more  words,  the  case  seems  to  be  less 
dubious:  as,  "  I  left  the  parcel  at  Smith's,  the  bookseller  and 
stationer."  The  point  will  be  still  clearer,  if  we  supply  the 
ellipsis  in  these  sentences,  and  give  the  equivalent  phrases,  at 
large :  thus ;  "  I  left  the  parcel  at  the  nouse  of  Smith  the 
bookseller ;"  "  I  left  it  at  Smith  the  house  of  the  bookseller." 
"  I  left  it  at  the  house  of  Smith  the  house  of  the  bookseller." 
By  this  process,  it  is  evident,  that  only  the  first  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  correct  and  proper.  But  as  this  subject  requires  a 
little  further  explanation,  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  learners, 
we  shall  add  a  few  observations  calculated  to  unfold  its  prin- 
ciples. 

A  phrase  in  which  the  words  are  so  connected  and  depen- 
dent, as  to  admit  of  no  pause  before  the  conclusion,  necessarily 
requires  the  genitive  sign  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  phrase : 
as,  "Whose  prerogative  is  it?  It  is  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain's ;"  "  That  is  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal ;"  "  The 
bishop  of  LandaflPs  excellent  book ;"  "  The  lord  mayor  of 
London's  authority ;"  "  The  captain  of  the  guard's  house." 

When  words  in  apposition  follow  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, it  seems  also  most  agreeable  to  our  idiom,  to  give  the 
sign  of  the  genitive  a  similar  situation  ;  especially  if  tlie  noun 
which  governs  the  genitive  be  expressed :  as,  "  The  emperor 
Leopold's  ;"  "  Dionysius  the  tyrant's  ;"  "  For  David  my  str- 
ran/'j  sake ;"  "Give  me  John  the  Baptist'* s  head;"  "Paul 
the  apostWs  advice."  But  when  a  pause  is  proper,  and  the 
governing  noun  not  expressed ;  and  when  the  latter  part  of 
Bie  sentence  is  extended ;  it  appears  to  be  requisite  that  the 
sign  should  be  applied  to  the  first  genitive,  and  understood  to 
the  other :  as,  "  I  reside  at  lord  Stormont's,  my  old  patron 
and  benefactor ;"  "  Whose  glory  did  he  emulate  ?  He  emu- 
lated Caesar's  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity."  In  the  fol- 
lowing sentences,  it  would  be  very  awkward  to  place  the  sign, 
either  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  clauses,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
latter  one  alone  :  "  These  psalms  are  David's,  the  king,  priest 
and  prophet  of  the  Jewish  people ;"  "  We  staid  a  month  at 
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lord  Lyttelton^s,  the  ornament  of  his  conntiy,  and  the  friend 
of  every  virtue,''  The  sign  of  the  genitive  case  may  veiy 
properly  be  understood  at  the  end  of  these  members,  an  elltp* 
sis  at  the  latter  part  of  sentences  being  a  common  constniction 
in  our  language ;  as  the  learner  will  see  by  one  or  two  exam* 

Sles  :  "  They  wished  to  submit,  but  he  did  not ;"  that  is,  "  he 
id  not  vnsh  to  submit ;''  ^'  He  said  it  was  their  concern,  but 
not  his ;"  that  is,  *^  not  his  concem.^^ 

If  we  annex  the  sign  of  the  genitive  to  the  end  of  the  last 
clause  only,  we  shall  perceive  that  a  resting  place  is  wanted, 
and  that  the  connecting  circumstance  is  placed  too  remotely, 
to  be  either  perspicuous  or  agreeable  :  as,  ^'  Whose  glory  did 
he  emulate  ?''  ^^Hc  emulated  Caesar,  the  greatest  general  of 
antiquity^ s.^^  *'  These  psalms  are  David,  the  king,  priest,  and 
prophet  of  the  Jewish  people^s.^''  It  is  much  better  to  say, 
^^  This  is  PavTs  advice,  the  Christian  hero,  and  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,^'  than,  ''  This  is  Paul  the  Christian  hero,  and 

Seat  apostle  of  the  Gentiles^  advice/'  On  the  other  hand, 
e  application  of  the- genitive  sign  to  both  or  all  of  the  nouns 
in  apposition,  would  be  generally  harsh  and  displeasing,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  incorrect :  as,  '^  The  emperor's  Leo- 
pold's ;"  "  King's  George's  ;"  "  Charles's  the  second's  ;" 
^'  The  parcel  was  left  at  Smith's,  the  bookseller's  and  sta« 
tioner's."  The  rules  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  eluci- 
date, will  prevent  the  inconveniences  of  both  these  modes  of 
expression  ;  and  they  appear  to  be  simple,  perspicuous,  and 
consistent  with  the  idiom  of  the  language. 

5.  The  English  genitive  has  often  an  unpleasant  sound ;  so 
that  we  daily  make  more  use  of  the  particle  of  to  express  the 
same  relation.  There  is  something  awkward  in  the  following 
sentences,  in  which  this  method  has  not  been  taken.  ^'  The 
general  in  the  army's  name,  published  a  declaration.  "  "  The 
commons'  vote."  "  The  Lords'  house."  "  Unless  he  is 
very  ignorant  of  the  kingdom's  condition."  It  were  cer- 
tainly better  to  say,  "  In  the  name  of  the  army  ;"  "  The 
votes  of  the  commons  ;"  "  The  houSf^of  lords  ;"  "  The  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom."  It  is  also  Mther  harsh  to  use  two 
English  genitives  with  the  same  substantive  :  as,  "  Whom  he 
acquainted  with  the  pope's  and  the  king's  pleasure."  ''  The 
pleasure  of  the  pope  and  the  king,"  would  have  been  better. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  three  substantives  dependent  on 
one  another,  and  connected  by  the  preposition  of  applied  to 
each  of  them  :  as,  "  The  severity  of  the  distress  of  the  son  of 
the  kine,  touched  the  nation  ;"  but  this  mode  of  expression  is 
not  to  be  recommended.     It  would  bo  better  to  sav.  "  The 

Vol.  I.  Z 
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seyere  distress  of  the  king's  son,  touched  the  nation/'  We 
have  a  striking  instance  of  this  laborious  mode  of  expression, 
in  the  following  sentence  :  ^'  Of  some  of  the  books  of  each 
of  these  classes  o/*  literature,  a  catalogue  will  be  given  at  the 
endofthe  work.'^ 

6,  In  some  cases,  we  use  both  the  genitive  termination  and 
the  preposition  of :  as,  '^  It  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's." Sometipes  indeed,  unless  we  throw  the  sentence  in- 
to another  form,  this  method  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  sense, 'and  to  give  the  idea  of  property, 
strictly  so  called,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  relations 
expressed  by  the  genitive  case  :  for  the  expressions,  "  This 
picture  of  my  friend,"  and  "  This  picture  of  my  friend's," 
suggest  very  diflferent  ideas.  The  latter  only  is  that  of  pro- 
perty in  the  strictest  sense.  The  idea  would,  doubtless,  be 
conveyed-  in  a  better  manner,  by  saying,  "  This  picture  be- 
longing to  my  friend."  r     ' 

When  this  double  genitive,  as  some  -grammarians  term  it, 
is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  the  sense,  and  especially  in  a 

frave  style,  it  is  generally  omitted.  Except  to  prevent  am- 
iguity,  it  seems  to  be  allowable  .only  in  cases  which  suppose 
the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  subjects  of  the  same  kind.  In 
the  expressions,  "  A  subject  of  the  emperor's ;"  "  A  sentiment 
of  my  brother's  ;"  more  than  one  subject  and  one  sentiment, 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  possessor.  But  when  this  plu- 
rality is  neither  intimated,  nor  necessarily  supposed,  the  double 
genitive,  except  as  before  mentioned,  should  not  be  used  : 
as, "  This  house  of  the  governor  is  very  commodious  j"  "  The 
crown  of  the  king  was  stolen  ;"  "  That  privilege  of  the  scho- 
lar wasnever  abused."  (See  pages  45,  46.)  But  after  all  that 
can  be  said  for  this  double  genitive,  as  it  is  termed,  some 
grammarians  think,  that  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the  use  of 
it  altogether,  and  to  give  the  sentiment  another  form  of  expres- 
sion. 

7.  When  an  entire  dkuse  of  a  sentence,  beginning  with  a 
participle  of  the  preserhf  tense,  is  used  as  one  name,  or  to  ex- 
press one  idea  or  circumstance,  the  noun  on  which  it  depends 


person. 

missing  his  servant  so  hastily  ?"  we  may  say,  and  perhaps 
oudit  to  say,  ^^  What  is  the  reason  of  this  person's  dismissing 
of  his  servant  so  hastily  ?"  Just  as  we  say,  "  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  person's  hasty  dismission  of  his  servant  ?"  So 
also,  we  say,  "  I  remember  it  being  reckoned  a  great  exploit  ;'■ 
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or  more  properly,  "  I  remember  it's  being  reckoned,"  &c. 
The  following  sentence  is  correct  and  proper ;  *'  Much  will 
depend  on  the  pupiPs  composing^  but  more  on  his  reading 
frequently."  It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say,  "  Much  will 
depend  on  the  pipil  composing,^^  &;c.  We  also  properly  say ; 
"  This  will  be  the  effect  of  the  pupiPs  composing  frequently ;" 
instead  of,  "  Of  the  pupil  composing  frequently."  The  parti- 
ciple, in  such  constructions,  does  the  office  of  a  substantive  ; 
and  it  should  therefore  have  a  correspondent  regimen. 

Rule  XL 

Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case:  aa, 
'^  Truth  ennobles  her  /'  "  She  conaforts  me  ;"  "  They 
support  us  ;^^  "  Virtue  rewards  her  folhw€rs.^\ 

See  Vol.  it.  Part  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  11. 

In  English,  the  nominative  case  denoting  the  subject,  usu- 
ally gees  before  the  verb ;  and  the  objective  case,  denoting 
the  object,  *  follows  the  verb  active  ;  and  it  is  the  order  that 
determines  the  case  in  nouns  :  as,  ^'  Alexander  conquered  the 
Persians."  But  thej^ronoun  having  a  proper  form  for  each 
of  those  cases,  is  sonietimes,  when  it  is  in  the  objective  case, 
placed  before  the  verb ;  and,  when  it  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
follows  the  object  and  verb:  as,  "  fVhom  ye  ignorantly  wor-. 
ship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 

This  position  of  the  pronoun  sometimes  occasions  its  pro- 
per case  and  government  to  be  neglected ;  as  in  the  following 
instances:  "Who  should  I  esteem  more  than  the  wise  and 
good  ?"  "  By  the  character  of  those  who  you  choose  for 
your  (riends,  your  own  is  likely  to  be  formed."  "  Those  are 
the  persons  who  he  thought  true  to  his  interest."  "  Who 
should  I  see  the  other  day  but  my  old  friend  ?"  "  Whoso- 
ever the  court  favours."  In  all  these  places  it  ought  to  be 
whom,  the  relative  being  governed  in  the  objective  case  by 
the  verbs  " esteem,  choose,  thought."  "He,  who  under  all 
proper  circumstances,  has  the  boldness  to  speak  truth,  choose 
for  thy  friend ;"  it  ^ould  be  "  him  who,"  &c. 

Verbs  neuter  do  not  act  upon,  or  govern,  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. "  He  sleeps ;  they  ww^e,"  &c.  are  not  transitive. 
They  are  therefore,  not  followed  by  an  objective  case,  spQ^  " 
fying  the  object  of  an  action.  But  when  this  case  or  ap  4tiF 
ject  of  action,  comes  after  such  verbs,  though  it  may  carrjfttbt 
appearance  of  being  governed  by  them,  it  is  generally  afleGted 
by  a  preposition  or  some  other  word  understood :  as,  "  He 
resided  many  years  [that  is, /or  or  during  many  years]  in  that 
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street ;"  "  He  rode  several  miles  [that  is,  for  or'  Xhrwj^h  the 
space  of  several  miles]  on  that  day ;''  ^^  He  lay  an  hour  [that 
is,  during  an  hour]  in  great  torture/'  In  the  phrases^  ^^  To 
dream  a  dream," ,"  To  live  a  virtuous  life,"  "  To  run  a  race," 
"  To  walk  the  horse,"  "  To  dance  the  child,"  the  verbs  cer- 
tainly assume  a  transitive  foiln,  and  may,  in  these  cases,  not 
improperly  be  denominated  transitive  verbs. 

rart  of  a  sentence,  as  well  as  a  noun  or  pronoun,  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  oli^ective  case,  or  to  be  put  objectively,  go- 
verned by  the  active  verb  :  as,  "  We  sometimes  see  virtue  in 
distress  :  but  we  should  consider  how  great  will  be  her  ultimate 
reward.^^  Sentences  or  phrases  under  this  circumstance,  may 
be  termed  objective  sentences  or  phrases* 

1.  Some  writers,  however^  use  certain  neuter  verbs  as  if 
they  were  transitive,  putting  after  them  the  objective  case, 
agreeably  to  the  French  construction  of  reciprocal  verbs ;  but 
this  custom  is  so  foreign  to  the  idiom  of  the  E^lish  tongue, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  or  imitated*  Tne  following 
are  some  instances  of  this  practice.  ^^  Repenting  him  of  his 
design."  ''  The  king  soon  found  reason  to  repent  him  of  his 
provoking  such  dangerous  enemies."  "  The  popular  lords  did 
not  fail  to  enlarge  themselves  on  the  subject."  "  The  nearer 
his  successes  approached  him  to  the  throne."  ^^  Go  flee  thee 
away  into  the  land  of  Judah."  "  I  think  it  by  no  means  a  fit 
and  decent  thing  to  rt«  charities,"  &c.  "  They  have  spent 
their  whole  time  and  pains,  to  dgree'ihe  sacred  with  the  pro- 
fane chronology." 

2.  Active  verbs  are  sometimes  as  improperly  made  neuter : 
as,  "  I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances."  "  Those  that 
think  to  ingratiate  with  him  by  calumniating  me."  They 
should  be,  "  premise  three  circumstances ;"  *'  ii^ratiate  them- 
selves with  him." 

•  3.  The  neuter  verb  is  varied  like  the  active  ;  but  having  in 
some  degree  the  nature  of  the  passive,  it  admits,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  the  passive  form,  retaining  still  the  neuter  signifi- 
cation, chiefly  in  such  verbs  as  signify  some  sort  of  motion, 
or  change  of  place  or  condition :  as,  ''  I  am  come ;  I  was 
gokie ;  I  am  grown ;  I  was  fallen."  The  following  examples, 
however,  appear  to  be  erroneous,  in  giving  the  neuter  verbs 
a  passive  form,  instead  of  ad  active  one.  "  The  rule  of  our 
holy  religion,  from  which  we  are  infinitely  nocrrcd."  "  The 
whole  obligation  of  that  law  and  covenant  was  also  ceased.^^ 
"  Whose  number  was  now  anwunted  to  three  hundred." 
''  This  mareschal,  upon  some  discontent,  was  entered  into  a 
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conspiracy  against  his  master."  ^^At  the  end  of  a  campaign, 
when  half  the  men  are  deserted  or  killed*"  They  should  be| 
^'  have  swerved,  had  ceased,^^  &c« 

4t  The  verb  to  ie,  through  aU  its  variations,  has  the  sam^ 
case  after  it,  expressed  or  understood,  as  that  which  next  pre- 
cedes  it :  "/  am  he  whom  they  invited ;"  "A  may  be  (or 
might  have  been)  he,  but  it  cannot  be  (or  could  not  have  been) 
/;''  "A  is  impossible  to  be  they  f^  ^^  It  seems  to  have  been 
Ai,  who  conducted  himself  so  wisely ;"  "A  appears  to.be  she 
that  transacted  the  business ;"  ^^  I  understood  it  to  be  him  ;" 
"  I  believe  it  to  have  been  them ;"  "  We  at  first  took  it  to  be 
her ;  but  were  afterward  convinced  that  it  was  not  ^Ae."  "  He 
is  not  the  person  who  it  seemed  he- was."  '^  He  is  really  the 
person  who  he  appeared  to  be."  ^^  She  is  not  now  the  woman 
whom  they  represented  her  to  have  been."  ^^fVhom  do  yoa 
fancy  him  to  be  ?"  "  He  desired  to  be  their  king  ;"  "  They 
desired  him  to  be  their  Jdng.'*^  By  these  examples  it  appears 
that  this  substantive  verb  has  no  government  of  case,  but 
serves  in  all  its  forms,  as  a  conductor  to  the  cases ;  so  that 
the  two  cases  which,  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  or 
member  of  the  sentence,  are  tlie  next  before  and  after  it,  mpst 
always  be  alike.  Perhaps  this  subject  will  be  more  inteUigi- 
ble  to  the  learner, .  by  observing  that  the  words  in  the  cases 
preceding  and  following  the  verb  to  be,  may  be  said  to  be  in 
apposition  to  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  ^^  I  under- 
stood  it  to  be  him,"  the  words  it  and  him  are  in  apposition; 
that  is,  '^  they  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  are  in  the  same 
case." — If  this  rule  be  considered  as  applying  to  simple  sen- 
tences, or  to  the  simple  members  of  compound  sentencesi 
the  difficulties  respecting  it  will  be  still  farther  dipiinished. 

The  following  sentences  contain  deviations  from  the  nUe, 
and  exhibit  the  pronoun \ in  a  wrong  case:  ^'It  might  have 
been  him,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it ;"  ''  Though  I  was  blamed, 
it  could  not  have  been  me;"  ''  I  saw  one  whom  I  took  to  be 
she ;"  "  She  is  the  person  who  I  understood  it  to  have  been ;" 
"  IVTio  do  you  think  me  to  be?"  '-  Whom  do  men  say  that  I 
am?"  "  And  whom  think  ye  that  I  am  ?" 

In  the  last  example,  the  natural  arrangement  is, ''  Ye  think 
that  I  am  whom ;"  where,  contrary  to  the  rule,  the  nominative 
/  precedes,  and  the  objective  case  whom  follows  the  verb* 
The  best  method  of  discovering  the  proper  case  of  the  pro^ 
noun,  in  such  phrases  as  the  preceding,  is,  to  turn  them  uAo 
declarative  expressions,  and  to  substitute  the  antecedeat  for 
the  pronoun,  as  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  case  as  the 
antecedent  would  be  in,  if  substituted  for  it.  Thus,  the  quea- 
tion,  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?"    if  turned  into  a  de- 
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clarative  sentence,  with  the  antecedent,  would  be,  ^^  Men  do 
say  that  I  am  he  :^'  consequently  the  relative  must  be  in^thc 
same  case  as  he ;  that  is,  the  nominative  who  and  not  wham. 
In  the  same  matnner,  in  the  phrase,  ^^  Who  should  I  see  but 
my  old  friend  ?^'  if  we  turn  it  into  a  declarative  one,  as,>'I 
should  see  him,  my  old  friend,^'  we  shall  perceive  that  the  re- 
lative is  governed  by  the  verb ;  as.Ami  and  my  friend  are  in  the 
objective  case,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  same  case  ;  that 
is,  whom,  and  not  who* 

When  the  verb  to  he  is  undersloodsii  has  the  same  case  be* 
fore  and  after  it,  as  when  it  is  expressed :  as,  '^  He  seems  the 
leader  of  the  party ;"  "  He  shall  continue  steward  ,•"  "  They 
appointed  me  executor  ^^^  "I  supposed  him  a  man  of  learning :" 
that  is,  "  He  seems  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party,"  &c. 

Passive  verbs  which  signify  naming,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  have  the  same  case  before  and  after  them  :  as,  ^'  He 
was  called  Ccesar^'*^  ^^  She  was  named  Penelope  ^^^  ^' Homer 
is  styled  the  prince  of  poets ;"  "  James  was  created  a  duke  ;" 
"  The  general  was  saluted  emperor  ji^^  "  The  professor  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  prince  p  *^  He  caused  himself  to.be  pro- 
claimed king  ;"  ^^  The  senate  adjudged  him  to  be  declared  a 
traitor.^^ 

From  the  observations  and  elamples  which  have  been  pro- 
duced, under  this  4th  subordinate  rule,  it  is  evident  that  cier- 
tain  other  neuter  verbs,  besides  the  v«rb  to  6e,  require  the 
same  case,  whether  it  be  the  nominative  or  the  objective,  be- 
fore and  after  them.  The  verbs  to  become,  to  wander,  to  go, 
to  return,  to  expire,  to  appear,  to  die,  to  live^  to  look,  to  grow, 
to  seem,  to  roam,  and  several  others,  are  of  this  nature.  '^Af- 
ter this  event  he  became  physician  to  the  king ;"  "  She  wanders 
an  outcast  ;'*  "  He  forced  her  to  wander  an  outcast ;"  "  He 
went  out  mate,  but  he  returned  captain  fV  "  And  Swift  expires 
a  driveler  and  a  show  ;"  ^'  This  conduct  made  AtfTi-appear  an 
encourager  of  every  virtue  ;"  "  Hortensius  died  a  martyr  ;" 
"  The  eentle  Sidney  lived  the  shepherd's /wAirf." 

All  tne  examples  under  this  4th  division  of  the  Eleventh 
Rule,  and  all  others  of  a  similar  construction,  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principle,  that  nouns  and  pronouns  are  in  the 
same  case,  when  they  signify  the  same  thing,  the  one  merefy 
describing  or  elucidating  the  other. 

5.  The  auxiliaiT  let  governs  the  objective  case  :  as,  "  Let 
Aim  beware  ;"  "  Let  us  judge  candidly  ;"  "  Let  them  not  pre- 
sume ;''  "  Let  George  study  his  lesson." 

Some  of  our  verbs  appear  to  govern  two  words  in  the  ob- 
jective case  :   as,  "  The  Author  of  my  being  formed  me  man^ 
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and  made  me  accountable  to  him.^'  ^^  They  desired  me  to 
call  them  brethrenJ^^  '^  He  seems  to  have  made  him  what  he 
was." 

We  sometimes  meet  with  such  expressions  as  these  :  ^^  They 
were  asked  a  question  ;'*  "  They  were  offered  a  pardon  p 
''  He  had  been  left  k  gr^t  estate  by  his  father."  In  these 
phrases,  verbs  passive  are  made  to  govern  the  objective  case. 
This  license  is  not  to  be  approved.  The  expressions  should 
be ;  ^'  A  <)uestion  was  put  to  them  ^"  ^^  A  pardon  was  offered 
ta'them ;"  *'  His  father  left  him  a  great  estate." 

# 

Rule  XII. 

One  verb  governs  another  that  follows  it,  or  de- 
pends upon  it,  in  the  infinitive  mood :  as,  ^  Cease 
to  do  evil :  learn  to  do  well :"  "We  should  be  pre- 
pared to  render  an  account  of  our  actions.'^ 

The  preposition  /o,  though  generally  used  before 
the  latter  verb,  is  sometimes  properly  omitted :  as, 
"  I  heard  him  say  it ;"  instead  of  "  to  say  it." 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rale  12. 

This  rule  refers .  to  principal,  not  to  auxiliary  verbs.  If 
the  student  reflects,  that  the  principal  and  the  auxiliary  form 
but  one  verb,  he  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty,  in  the  proper 
application  of  the  present  rule. 

The  Verbs  which  have  commonly  other  verbs  following 
them  in  the  infinitive  mood,  without  the  sign  to^  are,  bid,  dare, 
need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel  ;  and  also,  let,  not  used  as  an  aux- 
iliary ;  and  perhaps  a  few  others :  as,  "  1  bade  him  do  it ;" 
"  Ye  dare  not  do  it ;"  "  1  saw  him  do  it ;''  "  I  heard  him  say 
it  •,''  "  Thou  lettest  him  go." 

This  irregularity  extends  only  to  active  or  neuter  verbs : 
for  all  the  verbs  abovementioned,  when  made  passive,  re- 
quire the  preposition  fo  before  the  following  verb  :  as,  "  He 
was  seen  to  go ;"  "  He  was  heard  to  speak  in  his  own  de- 
fence ;"  "  They  were  bidden  to  be  upon  their  guard.'' 

1.  In  the  following  passages,  the  word  ^o,  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive  mood,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  Italic  characten, 
is  superfluous  and  improper.  /'  iTiave  observed  some  satirists 
to  use,''  &c.  '^  To  see  so  many  to  make  so  little  conscieiic;e  of 
so  great  a  sin."  '^  It  cannot  but  be  a  delightful  spectacle. to 
God  and  angels,  to  see  a  young  person  besieged  by  powerful 
temptations  on  every  side,  to  acquit  himself  gloriously,  and 
resolutely  to  hold  out  against  the  most  violent  assaults  ;  to 
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behold  one  in  the  prime  and  flower  of  his  age,  that  is  courted 
by  pleasures  and  honours,  by  the  devil,  and  all  the  betwitch- 
ing  vanities  of  the  world,  to  reject  all  these,  and  to  cleave 
steadfiistly  unto  God.V 

This  mood  has  also  been  improperly  used  in  the  following 
places :  ^'  I  am  not  like  other  men,  to  envy  the  talents  I  can- 
not reach."  ^  Grammarians  have  denied,  or  at  least  doubt- 
ed, them  to  be  genuine*"  ^^  That  all  our  doings  may  be  or- 
dered by  thy  governance,  io  <Zo  always  what  is  righteous  in 
thy  sight." 


The  infinitive  is  frequently  governed  by  adjectives,  substan- 
tives, and  participles  :  as,  '^^  He  b  eager  to  learn ;"  ''  She  is 
worthy  to  be  loved ;"  "  They  have  a  desire  to  improve  ;" 
'^Endeavouring  to. persuade."}    . 

The  infinitive  sometimes  foUows  the  word  as  s  thus,  '^  An 
object  so  high  as  tqbt  invisible  ;"  ^^  A  question  so  obscure  as 
to  perplex  the  understanding."  .    • 

The  infinitive  occasion^  follows  than  after  a  comparison  : 
as,  ^^  He  desired  nothing  more  than  to  know  his  own  imper- 
fections." 

The  infinitive  mood  has  much  of  the  nature  of  a  substantive, 
expressing  the  action  itself  which  the  terb  signifies,  as  the 
participle  has  the  nature  of  an  adjective.  Thus  the  infinitive 
mood  does  the  office  of  a  substantive  ia  diffibreht  cases :  in 
the  nominative  :  as,  ^'  To  play  is  pleasant :"  in  the  objective  : 
as,  "  Boys  I  love  to  play ;"  "  For  to  mil  is  present  with  me  ; 
but  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not." 

The  infinitive  mood  is  often  made  absolute,  or  used  inde- 
pendently on  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  supplving  the  place  of 
the  conjunction  that  with  the  potential  mood :  as,  ^^  To  con- 
fess the  truth,  I  was  in  fault ;"  "  To  begin  with  the  first ;" 
"  To  proceed  ;"  "  To  conclude  ;"  that  is,  "  That  I  may  con- 
fess," &c.  ' 

llie  preposition  (o,  signifying  in  order  to,  was  anciently  pre- 
ceded hy  for  :  as,  "  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see,"  The  word 
for  before  the  infinitive,  is  now,  in  almost  every  case,  obso- 
lete. It  is,  however,  still  used,  if  the  subject  of  the  affirma- 
tion intervenes  between  that  preposition  and  the  verb :  as, 
^  For  holy  persons  to  be  humble,  is  as  hard,  as /or  a  prince 
to  submit  himself  to  be  guided  by  tutors." 
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Rule  XIII. 

In  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  which,  in  point 
of  time,  relate  to  each  other,  a  due  regard  to  thaC 
relation  should  be  observed.  Instead  of  saying, 
"  The  Lord  hath  given^  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away ;"  we  should  say,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away."  Instead  of,  "  1  knoto  the 
family  more  than  twenty  years;"  it  should  be, 
"  I  have  known  the  family  more  than  twenty  years^" 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  I.  Rule  13. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  all  cases,  to  give  particular  rules,  for  the 
management  of  words  and  phrases  which  relate  to  one  another, 
so  that  they  may  be  proper  and  consistent.  The  best  rule 
that  can  be  given,  is  this  very  general  one,  "  To  observe  what 
the  seAse  necessarily  requires."  It  may,  however,  be  of  use, 
to  exhibit  a  number  of  instances,  in  which  the  construction  is 
irregular.     The  following  are  of  this  nature. 

'*"  I  have  completed  the  work  more  than  a  week  ago  ;'^ 
^'  I  have  seen  the  coronation  at  Westminster  last  summer." 
These  sentences  should  have  been  ;  "  I  completed  the  work," 
&c. ;  '^  I  saw  the  coronation,"  &c. :  because  the  perfect  tense 
extends  to  a  past  period,  which  immediately  precedes,  or  in- 
cludes, the  present  time  ;  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  apply  to 
the  time  of  a  week  ago,  or  to  last  midsummer* 

^'  Charles  has  lately  finished  the  reading  of  Henry's  History 
of  England  :"  it  should  be,  '•  Charles /a/e/y^nwAerf,"  &c. ;  the 
word  lately  referring  to  a  time  completely  past,  without  any 
allusion  to  the  present  time. 

"  They  have  resided  in  Italy,  till  a  few  months  ago,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health :"  it  should  be,  "  they  resided  in 
Italy,"  &c. 

"  This  mode  of  expression  has  been  formerly  much  admi-^ 
red  :"  it  ought  to  be,  "  was  formerly  much  admired." 

^^  The  busmess  is  not  done  here,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  done,  some  years  since  in  Germany :"  it  should  be,  "  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,"  &c. 

"  I  will  pay  the  vows  which  my  lips  have  uttered,  when  I 
was  in  trouble  :"  it  ought  to  be,  "  which  my  lips  xUteredy^  he. 

"  1  have,  in  my  youth,  trifled  with  health  ;  and  old  age  now 

Vol.  I.  A  a 
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prematurely  assails  me :"  it  should  be,  ^'  In  my  youth  I  iriflea 
with  health,"  &c. 

The  five  examples  last  mentioned,  are  corrected  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  preceding  examples  are  corrected. 

*^  Charles  is  ^rown  considerably  since  I  have  seen  him  the 
last  time  :"  this  sentence  ought  to  be,  ^^  Charles  has  grown 
considerably,  since  I  saw  him  the  last  time." 

'^  Payment  was  at  length  made,  but  no  reason  assigned  for 
its  being  so  long  postponed  :"  it  should  be,  '^  for  its  having 
been  so  long  postponed." 

"  He  became  so  meek  and  submissive,  that  to  be  in  the 
bouse  as  one  of  the  hired  servants,  was  now  the  utmost  of 
his  wishes  :"  it  ought  to  be,  ''  was  then  the  utmost  of  his 
wishes." 

"  They  were  arrived  an  hour  before  we  reached  the  city :" 
it  ought  to  be,  ^' They  had  arrived,^^  &:c. ;  because  amved,  in 
this  phrase,  denotes  an  event  not  only  past,  but  prior  to  the 
time  referred  to,  by  the  words,  *'  reached  the  city." 

^^  The  workmen  will  finish  the  business  at  mid  summer  ^^ 
According  to  the  meaning,  it  ought  to  be  ;  ^'  The  workmen  mil 
havtfinished^^  &c. 

^'  All  the  present  family  have  been  much  indebted  to  their 

Sreat  and  honourable  ancestor  :"  it  should  be,  ^^  are  much  in- 
ebted." 

"  This  curious  piece  of  workmanship  was  preserved,  and 
shown  to  strangers,  for  more  than  fifty  years  past ;"  it  ought  to 
be,  ^'  has  been  preserved^  and  been  shown^^^  &c. 

'^  I  had  rather  walk  than  ride ;"  it  should  be,  "  I  tvoti/J  rather 
walk  than  ride." 

^^  On  the  morrow,  because  he  should  have  known  the  certain- 
ty wherefore  he  was  accused  of  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him :"  it 
oudit  to  be,  ^^  because  he  would  know  :"  or  rather,  ^^  being 
wUting  to  Atioo?." 

^*  The  blind  man  said  uiltb  him,  Lord,  that  I  might  receive 
my  sight ;"  '^  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrect 
tion  of  the  dead  :"  in  both  these  places  may  would  have  been 
better  than  mighty 

^'  I  feared  that  I  should  have  lost  the  parcel,  before  I  arri- 
ved at  the  city  :"  it  should  be,  '^  1  feared  that  I  should  /o«e," 
&c.  ♦ 

*^  It  would  have  afforded  me  no  satisfaction,  if  I  could  per- 
form it ;"  it  ought  to  be,  "  If  I  could  have  performed  it  ;'►'  or, 
^'  It  would  afford  me  no  satisfaction,  if  I  could  perform  it." 

To  preserve  consistency  in  the  time  of  verbs,  and  of  words 
and  phrases,  we  must  recollect  that,  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
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the  preseat  and  the  imperfect  lenses  often  carry  with  tliem  a 
future  sense :  and  that  the  auxiliaries  should  and  would,  in  the 
imperfect  time,  are  used  to  express  the  present  and  future^,  as 
well  as  the  past.  See  Section  5  of  the  6th  Chapter  of  &J* 
mology,  pages  7'i,  73. 

K  With  regard  to  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  the  practice 
-of  many  writers,  and  some  even  of  our  most  respectable  wri- 
ters, appears  to  be  erroneous.  They  seem  not  to  advert  to 
the  true  principles,  which  influence  the  dilferent  tenses  of  this 
mood.  We  shall  produce  some  rules  on  the  subject,  which, 
we  presume,  will  be  found  perspicuous  and  accurate.  ^'  All 
verbs  expressive  of  hope,  desire,  intention,  or  command,  must 
invariably  be  followed  by  the  present,  and  not  the  perfect  of 
the  infinitive.'^  ^'  The  last  week  I  intended  lo  have  writttn^^ 
is  a  very  common  phrase;  the  infinitive  bein^  in  the  past 
time,  as  well  as  the  verb  which  it  follows.  But  it  is  evidently 
wrong :  for  how  long  soever  it  now  is  since  1  thought  of  wri- 
ting, ^^  to  write'^  was  then  present  to  me ;  and  must  still  be 
considered  as  present,  when  1  bring  back  that  time,  and  the 
thoughts  of  it.  It  ought  therefore  to  be ;  '^  The  last  week,  I 
intended  to  un'/e.^' 

The  fpllowiug  sentence  is  properly  and  analogically  express- 
ed:  ^'1  found  him  better  than  I  expected  to  find  him.'* 
^^  Expected  to  have  found  him^^'*  is  irreconcilable  to  grammar 
land  to  sense.  Every  person  would  perceive  an  error  in  this 
expression ;  '^  It  is  long  since  I  commanded  him  to  have  done 
it :"  yet,  '^  expected  to  have  found,^^  is  not  better.*  It  is  as 
clear,  that  tYke  Jinding  must  be  posterior  to  the  expectation,  as 
that  the  obedience  must  be  posterior  to  the  command. 

Some  writers  on  grammar  contend,  that  the  sentence,  *'  I 
intend  to  have  written,'^  is  correct  and  grammatical ;  because 
Jit  simply  denotes,  as  they  assert,  the  speaker's  intention  to  be 
jbereaiier  in  possession  of  the  finished  action  of  writing.  But 
Jto  this  reasoning  the  following  answers  may  be  given :  that 
the  phrase,  "  to  have  written,^'  is  stated,  in  English  gram- 
mars, as  the  established  past  tense  of  the  infinitive  mood ; 
that  it  is  as  incontrovertibly  the  past  tense  of  the  infinitive  in 
£nglish  as  scripsiase  is  the  past  tense  of  the  infinitive  in  Latin ; 
that  no  writers  can  be  warranted  in  taking  such  liberties  with 
the  language,  as  to  contradict  its  plainest  rujes,  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  an  hypothesis ;  that  these  writers  might,  o(i 
their  own  principles,  and  with  equal  propriety,  contend,  that 
the  phrase,  ^^  I  intend  having  written,'^'*  is  proper  and  gramma- 
tical; and  that,  by  admitting  such  violations  of  established 
grammatical  distinctions,  confusion  would  be  introduced,  the 
language  would  be  disoi^nized,  and  the  most  eccehlric  sys- 
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terns  of  grammar  might  be  advanced,  and  plausibly  support' 
ed. — In  short,  the  phrase,  '^  I  intend  to  have  written,''  appears 
to  involve  the  following  absurdity ;  ^'  I  intend  to  produce 
hereafter  an  action  or  event,  which  has  been  already  com- 
pleted." 

As  the  verbs  to  desire  and  to  wishy  arc  nearly  related,  the 
young  student  may  naturally  suppose,  from  the  rule  just  laid 
down,  that  the  latter  verb,  like  the  former,  must  invariably  be 
followed  by  the  present  of  the  infinitive.  But  if  he  reflect, 
that  the  act  of  desiring  always  refers  to  the  future  ;  and  that 
the  act  of  toishing  refers  sometimes  to  the  past,  as  well  as 
Botnetimes  to  the  future ;  he  will  perceive  the  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  that,  consequently,  the  following  modes  of 
expression  are  strictly  justifiable  :  ^^  I  wished  that  fhad  written 
sooner,"  "  I  wished  to  have  written  sooner :"  and  he  will  be 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  following  phrases  must  be  impro- 
per:  "  I  desire  that  I  had  written  sooner ;"  "  1  desire  to  have 
written  sooner."* 

Having  considered  and  explained  the  special  rule,  respect- 
ing the  government  of  verbs  expressive  of  hope,  desire,  in- 
tention or  command,  we  proceed  to  state  and  elucidate  the 
general  rule,  on  the  subject  of  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood. 
ft  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Harris,'  Lowth,  Campbell, 
Pickboum,  &c. ;  and  we  think  too,  on  the  authority  of  reason 
and  common  sense.  "  When  the  action  or  event  signified,  by 
a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  is  contemporary  or  future,  with 
respect  to  the  verb  to  which  it  is  chiefly  related,  the  present 
of  the  infinitive  is  required :  when  it  is  not  contemporary  nor 
future,  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive  is  necessary."  To  com- 
prehend and  apply  this  rule,  the  student  has  only  to  consider, 
whether  the  infinitive  verb  refers  to  a  time  antecedent,  con- 
temporary or  future,  with  regard  to  the  governing  or  related 
T6rb.  When  this  simple  point  is  ascertained,  there  will  be  no 
doabt  in  his  mind,  respecting  the  form  which  the  infinitive 
verb  should  have.  A  few  examples  may  illustrate  these  po* 
sitions.  If  I  wish  to  signify,  that  I  rejoiced  at  a  particular 
time,  in  recollecting  the  sight  of  a  friend,  some  time  having 
intervened  between  the  seeing  and  the  rejoicings  I  should  ex- 
press myself  thus :  "  I  rejoiced  to  have  seen  my  friend."    The 


siderablt 

Uere,  that  I  have  done  my  duty.'*  But  whether  the  ellipsis  be  admitted  or  rejected,  it 
it  indubitable  that  the  innnitive  moodcannot  be  applied  on  this  occasion:  to  say,  **  1 
hope  to  have  done  my  duty,"  is  harsh  and  incorrect.  **  I  hoped  that  I  had  done  my 
dnty,^  that  is,  "  I  hoped  he  would  believe,  or,  I  hoped  it  was  evident,  that  I  had  done 
my  datjy^  is  a  correct  and  regular  mode  of  eipression.  Bat  it  would  not  be  proper, 
mder  ai^  circomstances  whatever,  to  sajr,  **  I  koped  to  haoe  done  my  duty  x^  it  should 
b«^ «« I  hoped  iodomj  duty.'* 
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seeing  J  in  this  case,  was  evidently  antecedent  to  the  rejoicing  ; 
and  therefore  the  verb  which  expresses  the  former,  must  be  in 
the  perfect  of  the  infinitive  mood.  The  same  meaning  may 
be  expressed  in  a  different  form :  ^^  1  rejoiced  that  I  had  seen 
my  fnend ;"  or,  "  in  having  seen  my  friend  ;"  and  the  student , 
may,  in  general,  try  the  propriety  of  a  doubtful  point  of  this 
nature,  by  converting  the  phrase  into  these  two  correspon- 
dent forms  of  expression.  When  it  is  convertible  into  both 
these  equivalent  phrases,  its  ledtimacy  must  be  admitted. — 
If,  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  signify,  that  I  rejoiced  at  the 
sight  of  my  friend,  that  my  joy  and  his  presence  were  contem- 
porary, I  should  say,  '*  I  rejoiced  to  see  my  friend ;"  or,  in 
other  words,  "  I  rejoiced  in  seeing  my  friend."  The  correct- 
ness of  this  form  of  the  infinitive  may  also,  in  most  cases,  be 
tried,  by  converting  the  phrase  into  other  phrases  of  a  similar 
import. 

The  subj'ect  may  be  still  further  fllustt^fed,  by  additional 
examples.  In  the  sentence  which  follows,  the  verb  is  with 
propriety  put  in  the  perfect  tense  of  the  infinitive  mood :  "  It 
would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure,  as  often  as  1  reflected 
upon  it,  to  have  been  the  messenger  of  such  intelligence."  As 
the  message,  in  this  instance,  was  antecedent  to  the  pleasure, 
and  not  contemporary  with  it,  the  verb  expressive  of  the  mes- 
sage must  denote  that  antecedent,  by  being  in  the  perfect  of 
the  infinitive.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  message  and  the  plea- 
sure were  referred  to  as  contemporary,  the  subsequent  verb 
would,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  put  in  the  present  of 
the  infinitive :  as,  '^  It  would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure, 
to  be  the  messenger  of  such  intelligence."  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  phrase  in  question  is  equivalent  to  these  words; 
"7/*  I  had  been  the  messenger;"  in  the  latter  instance,  to  this 
expression ;  "  Being  the  messenger." 

For  the  greater  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  we  shall  present  him 
with  a  variety  of  false  constructions,  under  the  general  rule* 

"  This  is  a  book  which  proves  itself  to  be  written  by  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears  ;"  it  ought  to  be,  "which  proves 
itself  to  have  been  written  J^^ 

"  To  see  him  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  all  my  life;*' 
it  should  be,  "  To  have  seen  him,  would  have  afforded,"  &c. 
or,  "  To  see  him  would  afford  me  pleasure,"  &c. 

"  The  arguments  were  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  all  who 
heard  them;"  "  Providence  did  not  permit  the  reign  of  Julian 
to  have  been  long  and  prosperous :"  they  should  be,  "  were 
suflScient  to  satisfy^^^  &c.  and,  "  to  be  long  and  prosperous." 

"  It  was  impossible  for  those  men,  by  any  diligence  what- 
ever, to  have  prevented  this  accident;  every  thing  that  men 
could  have  done,  was  done :"  corrected  thus ;  "  to  prevent  this 
accident ;"  "  every  thing  that  men  could  do^^  &c. 
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^VThe  respect  showa  to  the  candidate  would  have  beea 
greater,  if  it  had  been  practicable  to  have  afforded  repeated 
opportunities  to  the  freeholders,  to  have  annexed  their  names 
to  the  address ;''  they  should  be,  ^'if  it  had  been  practicable 
io  afford^^^  and  ^^  to  annex^  their  names/^ 

^  From  his  biblical  knowledge,  he  appears  to  study  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  great  attention :"  it  ought  to  be ;  ^^  be  appears 
to  have  studied^'*  &lc. 

"  I  cannot  excuse  the  remissness  of  those,  whose  business  it 
should  have  been,  as  it  certainly  was  tlieir  interest,  to  have 
interposed  their  good  offices:"  "  There  were  two  circumstan- 
ces, which  made  it  necessary  for  theni  to  have  lost  no  time  :*' 
'^  History  painters  would  have  found  it  difficult,  to  have  in- 
vented such  a  species  of  beings."  In  these  three  examples^ 
the  phrases  sliould  have  been,  ^^  to  interpose^  to  lose,  to  mvent*^^ 

It  is  proper  to  inform  the  learner,  that,  in  order  to  express 
the  past  time  with  the  defective  verb  ought,  tlie  perfect  of  the 
infinitive  must  always  be  used :  as,  '*•  He  ought  to  have  done  it." 
When  we  use  this  verb,  this  is  tlie  only  possible  way  to  distin- 
guish the  past  from  the  present. 

In  s^ipport  of  the  positions  advanced  under  this  rule,  we  can 
BToduce  the  sentiments  of  the  most  eminent  grammarians. 
There  are,  however,  some  writers  on  grammar,  who  strenu- 
ously maintain,  that  the  governed  verb  in  the  infinitive  ought 
to  be  io  the  past  tense,  when  the  verb  which  governs  it,  is  in 
the  past  time.  Though  this  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  instan- 
ces which  are  controverted  under  this  rule,  or  in  any  instances 
of  a  similar  nature,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many 
cases,  in  which  the  thing  referred  to  preceded  the  governing 
verb,  it  would  be  proper  and  allowable.  We  may  say ;  ^'  From 
a  conversation  I  once  had  with  him,  he  appeared  to  have  stu^ 
died  Homer  with  great  care  and  judgment."  It  would  be 
proper  also  to  say,  '^  from  his  conversation,  he  appears  to  have 
stuiitd  Homer,  with  great  care  and  judgment;"  ^^That  un- 
happy man  t^  supposed  to  liave  difd  by  violence."  These  ex- 
amples are  not  only  consistent  with  our  rule,  but  they  confirm 
and  illustrate  it.  It  is  the  tense  of  the  governing  verb  only, 
that  marks  what  is  called  the  absolute  time ;  the  tense  of  the 
verb  governed,  marks  solely  its  relative  time  with  respect  to 
the  other. 

To  assert,  as  some  writers  do,  that  verbs  in  the  infinitive 
mood  have  no  tenses,  no  relative  distinctions  of  present,  past, 
and  future,  is  inconsistent  with  just  grammatical  views  of  the 
subject.  That  these  verbs  associate  with  verbs  in  all  the 
tenses,  is  no  proof  of  their  having  no  peculiar  time  of  their 
own.  Whatever  period  the  governing  verb  assumes,  whether 
present,  past,  or  future,  the  governed  verb  in  the  infinitive 
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always  respects  that  period,  and  its  time  is  calculated  from  it. 
Thas,  the  time  of  the  infinitive  may  be  before,  after,  or  the 
same  as,  the  time  of  the  governing  verb,  according  as  the 
thing  signified  by  the  infinitive  is  supposed  to  be  before,  afteri 
Or  present  with,  the  thing  denoted  by  the  governing  verb,  it : 
is,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  that  tenses  are  assigned  to 
verbs  of  the  infinitive  mood.  The  point  of  time  from  which 
they  are  computed,  is  of  no  consequence  ;  since  present,  pasty 
and  future,  are  completely  applicable  to  them. 

It  may  nq|t  be  improper  to  observe,  that  though  it  is  often 
correct  to  use  the  perfect  of  the  infinitive  after  the  governing 
verb,  yet  there  are  particular  cases,  in  which  it  would  be  bet* 
ter  to  give  the  c^i^pression  a  different  form.  Thus,  instead  of 
sayine,  "  I  wish  to  have  written  to  him  sooner,"  "  I  then  wish- 
ed to  nave  written  to  him  sooner,"  '^  He  will  one  day  wish  to 
have  written  sooner ;"  it  would  be  more  perspicuous  and  for* 
cible,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  good  wri* 
ters,  to  say ;  ^'  I  wish  that  I  had  written  to  him  sooner,"  ^^  I 
then  wished  that  I  had  written  to  him  sooner,"  ^^  He  will  one 
day  wish  that  he  had  written  sooner." 

Should  the  justness  of  these  strictures  be  admitted,  the 
past  infinitive  would  not  be  superseded,  though  some  gram- 
marians have  supposed  it  would:  there  would  still  be  nume* 
rous  occasions  for  the  use  of  it ;  as  we  may  perceive  b}  a  few 
examples.     "  It  would  ever  afterwards  have  been  a  source  of 

Sleasure,  to  have  found  him  wise  and  virtuous."  ^^  To  have 
eferred  his  repentance  longer,  would  have  disqualified  him 
for  repenting  at  all."  "  They  will  then  see,  tliat  to  have  faith- 
fully performed  their  duty,  would  have  been  their  greatest 
consolation." 

■ 

In  relating  things  that  were  formerly  expressed  by  another 

Srson,  we  often  meet  with  modes  of  expression  similar  to  the 
lowing : 

"  The  travellers  who  lately  came  from  the  south  of  Eng^ 
land,  said  that  the  harvest  there  was  very  abundant :"  *'  I  met 
Carles  yesterday,  who  told  me  that  he  is  very  happy :" 
**The  professor  assertod,  that  a  resolute  adherence  to  truth  is 
an  indispensable  duty  :"  '*  The  preacher  said  very  audibly, 
that  whatever  was  useful,  was  good." 

In  referring  to  declarations  of  this  nature,  the  present  tense 
most  be  used,  if  the  position  is  immutably  the  same  at  all 
times,  or  supposed  to  be  so  :  as,  ^^  The  bishop  declared,  that 
virtue  is  always  advantageous:"  not,  ^'was  always  advanta* 
geous."  But  if  the  assertion  referred  to  something  that  is 
not  always  the  same,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  the  past  tense 
mast  be  appUed :  as,  '^  George  aaid  that  he  mas  very  happy :" 
not,  "  is  very  happy.'' 
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The  following  sentences  will  fullj  exemplify,  to  (lie  young 
grammarian,  both  the  parts  of  this  rule.  ^^  He  declared  to 
us,  that  he  was  afraid  of  no  man  ;  because  conscious  innocence 
gives  firmness  of  mind/'  ''He  protested,  that  he  belieued 
.•%hat  was  said,  because  it  appeared  to  him  probable.^'  ''  Charles 
asserted,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  men  always  succeed,  when 
they  use  precaution  and  pains.''  '^  The  doctor  declared  to 
his  audience,  that  if  virtue  suffers  some  pains,  she  is  amply  re- 
compensed by  the  pleasures  which  attend  her." 

If  this  rule  should  not  be  completely  applicable  to  every 
case  which  an  ingenious  critic  may  state,  the  author  presumes 
that  it  will  be  found  very  generally  useful. 

I 

The  examples  which  have  been  adduced,  to  illustrate  and 
strengthen  the  positions  contained  under  the  several  parts  of 
this  Thirteenth  rule  of  Syntax,  will  not,  we  hope,  be  deemed 
too  numerous :  they  have  been  given  so  copiously,  that  the 
student  may  be  the  better  informed  and  impressed,  by  sur- 
veying the  *  subject  at  large,  and  in  different  points  of  view. 
The  author  has  not  advanced  any  instances,  or  corrections, 
which  he  does  not  think  are  pertinent  and  strictly  defensible. 
But  if  some  of  them  should  be  less  obvious  than  others,  and 
if  a  few  of  them  should  be  gratuitously  conceded  to  criticism, 
the  candid  reader  will  perceive,  that  there  would  still  remain 
unimpeached,  a  number  aniply  sufficient  to  confirm  the  dif- 
ferent rules  and  positions.  This  observation  may  be  properly 
extended  to  several  other  parts  of  the  present  work.  A  rule 
is  not  to  be  invalidated,  because  all  the  examples  given  under 
it,  are  not  equally  obvious,  or  even  equally  tenable. 

Rule  XIV. 

Participles  have  the  same  governnient  as  the 
verbs  from  which  they  are  derived  :  as,  *•!  am  weary 
with  hearing  him ;'"  "  She  is  instructing  us  ;''  "  The 
tutor  is  admonishing  Charles^^ 

See  vol.  ii.  part  3.    Exercises,  Chap.  1.  Rule  14. 

1.  Participles  are  sometimes  governed  by  the  article  ;  for 
the  present  participle,  with  the  definite  article  the  before  it, 
becomes  a  substantive,  and  must  have  the  preposition  of  af- 
ter it :  as,  "  These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the  observ- 
ing of  which,  you  may  avoid  mistakes."     It  would  not  be 

*  Though  the  participle  !•  not  a  part  of  speech  distia^  from  the  verb,  yet  as  it 
formi  a  parcicular  and  striking  part  of  (be  verb,  and  has  aome  niles  and  observations 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  wc  think  itit Mttitkd  to  a  separate  distinctive  consideration. 
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proper  to  say,  "  by  the  observing  which ;''  nor,  '*  by  obflerving 
of  which  ;''  but  the  phrase,  without  either  article  or  preposi- 
tion, would  be  right :  as, ''  by  observing  which/'  The  article 
a  or  an^  has  the  same  effect :  as,  ''  This  was  a  betraying  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him.'' 

This  rule  arises  from  the  nature  and  idiom  of  our  language, 
and  from  as  plain  a  principle  as  any  on  which  it  is  founded ; 
namely,  that  a  word  which  has  the  article  before  it,  and  the 
possessive  preposition  of  after  it,  must  be  a  noun ;  and,  if  a 
noun,  it  ought  to  follow  the  construction  of  a  noun,  and  not  to 
have  the  regimen  of  a  verb*  It  is  the  participial  termination 
of  this  sort  of  words  that  is  apt  to  deceive  us,  and  make  us 
treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  an  amphibious  species,  partly 
nouns  and  partly  verbs. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  violation  of  this 
rule*  ^^  He  was  sent  to  prepare  the  way  by  preaching  of  re- 
pentance;''  it  ought  to  be,  ^^by/Ae  preaching  of  repentance ;'' 
or,  "  by  preaching  repentance."  "  By  the  continual  mortify- 
ing our  corrupt  affections  -,''  it  should  be,  '^  by  the  continual 
mortifying  q/*,"  or,  "  by  continually  mortifying  our  corrupt  af- 
fections.'^ ^^  They  laid  out  themselves  towards  the  advancing 
and  promoting  the  good  of  it;''  '^towards  advancing  and 
promoting  the  good."  "  It  is  an  overvaluing  ourselves,  to 
reduce  every  thing  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our  capacities ;" 
"it  is  overvaluing  ourselves,"  or,  "mi  overvaluing  o/*  our- 
selves." "  Keepmg  of  one  day  in  seven,"  &c.  it  ought  to  be, 
"  the  keeping  of  one  day ;"  or  "keeping  one  day." 

A  phrase  in  which  the  article  precedes  the  present  partici- 
ple and  tlie  possessive  preposition  follows  it,  will  not,  in  every 
instance  convey  the  same  meaning,  as  would  be  conveyed  by 
the  participle  without  the  article  and  preposition.  "  He  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  he  had  in  the  hearing  of  the  philosopher," 
IS  capable  of  a  different  sense  from,  "lie expressed  the  plea- 
sure he  had  in  hearing  the  philosopher."  When,  thereforei 
we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  or  variety,  to  substitute  one 
of  these  phraseologies  for  the  other,  we  should  previously 
consider,  whether  they  are  perfectly  similar  in  the  sentiments 
they  convey. 

2.  The  same  observations,  which  have  been  made  respect- 
ing the  effect  of  the  article  ^nd  participle,  appear  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  pronoun  and  participle,  when  they  are  simi- 
larly associated  :  as,  "  Much  depends  on  their  observing  of 
the  rule,  and  error  will  be  the  consequence  of  their  neglecting 
of  it,"  instead  of  "  their  observing  the  rule,  and  their  neglect' 
ing  it."  We  shall  perceive  this  more  clearly,  if  we  substitue  a 
noun  for  the  pronoun  :  as,  "  Much  depends  upon  Tyro'^s  obterv- 

Vol.  1.  B  b 
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ing  of  the  rule,'^  &c. ;  which  is  the  same  as,  "  Much  depends 
on  Tyro's  observance  of  the  rule."  But,  as  this  construction 
fouiids  rather  harshly,  it  would,  in  general,  be  better  to  express 
the  sentiment  in  the. following,  or  some  other  form  :  "Much 
depends  on  the  ruW^s  being  observed;  and  error  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  its  being  neglected ;"  or — "  on  observing  the  rule ; 
and — of  n^lecting  it."  This  remark  may  be  applied  to  seve- 
ral other  modes  of  ^expression  to  be  found  in  this  work ;  which, 
though  they  are  contended  for  as  strictly  correct,  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  eligible,  on  account  of  their  unpleasant  sound. 
Siee  pages  45,  46,  65,  66,  176—179. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  expressions  like  the  following : 
"  In  forming  of  his  sentences,  he  was  very  exact :"  "  From 
calling  of  names,  he  proceeded  to  blows."  But  this  is  incor- 
rect language  ;  for  prepositions  do  not,  like  articles  and  pro- 
nouns, convert  the  participle  itself  into  the  nature  of  a  substan- 
tive ;  as  we  have  shown  above  in  the  phrase,  "  By  observing 
which."  And  yet  the  participle  with  its  adjuncts,  may  be 
considered  as  a  substantive  phrase  in  the  objective  case,  go- 
verned by  the  preposition  or  verb,  expressed  or  understood  : 
as,  "By  promwtng  much^  and  performing  btU  little^  we  become 
despicable."  "  He  studied  to  avoid  expressing  himself  too  se- 
verely .^^ 

3.  As  the  perfect  participle  and  the  imperfect  tense,  are 
sometimes  different  in  their  form,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  be  not  indiscriminately  used.  It  is  frequently  said,  "  He 
begun,"  for  "he  began;"  "he  run,"  for  "he  ran;"  "He 
drunk,"  for  "  he  drank ;"  the  participle  being  here  used  in- 
stead of  the  imperfect  tense :  and  much  more  frequently  the 
imperfect  tense  instead  of  the  participle  :  as,  "  I  had  wrote," 
for  "I  had  written  ;"  "I  was  chose,"  for  "  I  was  chosen  ;"  "I 
have  eat,"  for  "  I  have  eaten."  "  His  words  were  interwove 
with  sighs  ;"  "  were  m^cnoorcn."  "  He  would  have  spoke  ;" 
"spoAcn."  "He  hath  bore  witness  to  his  faithful  servant;" 
"  borne,^^  "  By  this  means  he  over-run  his  guide ;"  "  over-ran^^^ 
"  The  sun  has  rose  ;"  "  risen.^^  "  His  constitution  has  been 
greatly  shook,  but  his  mind  is  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  such 
causes ;"  "  shaken^'^^  in  both  places.  "  They  were  •  verses 
wrote  on  glass;"  "wn//ew."  Philosophers  have  often  mis- 
took the  source  of  true  happiness :"  it  ought  to  be,  "  mis- 
iaken.^'^ 

The  participle  ending  in  ed  is  often  improperly  contracted, 
by  changing  ed  into  t :  as,  "  In  good  behaviour,  he  is  not  sur- 
past  by  any  pupil  of  the  school."  "  She  was  much  distrest.'' 
They  ought  to  be,  "  surpasstd,^^  "  distressedJ^^ 
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When  a  substantive  is  put  absolutely,  and  does  not  agree 
with  the  following  verb,  it  remains  independent  on  the  parti- 
ciple, and  18  called  the  case  absolute^  or  the  nominative  absolute : 
as,  "  The  painter  being  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of  time 
he  has  chosen,  the  picture  comprises  but  very  few  incidents." 
Here  the  painter  agrees  with  no  verb,  as  the  verb  comprises^ 
which  follows,  agrees  with  picture.     But  when  the  substantive 

f)recedtng  the  participle  agrees  with  the  subsequent  verb,  it 
OSes  its  absoluteness,  and  is  like  every  other  nominative :  as, 
"  The  painter,  being  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of  time 
which  he  has  chos(*n,  cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the 
same  action.^'  In  this  sentence  we  see  that  the  painter  go- 
verns, or  agrees  with,  the  verb  can,  as  its  nominative  case. 
In  the  following  sentence,  a  still  difierent  construction  takes 
place :  '^  The  painter's  being  entirely  confined  to  that  part 
of  time  which  he  has  chosen,  deprives  him  of  the  power  of 
exhibiting  various  stages  of  the  same  action.'^  In  this  sen- 
tence, if  we  inquire  for  the  nominative  case,  by  asking,  what 
deprives  the  painter  of  the  power  of  exhibiting  various  stages 
of  the  same  action,  we  shall  find  it  to  be,  the  confinement  of 
the  painter  to  that  part  of  time  which  he  has  chosen ;  and 
this  state  of  things  belonging  to  the  painter  governs  it  in  the 
possessive  case,  and  forms  the  compound  nominative  to  the 
verb  deprives. 

In  the  sentence,  "  What  think  you  of  my  horse's  running 
to-day :"  it  is  implied  that  the  hofse  did  actually  run.  If  it 
is  said,  ^'  What  think  you  of  my  horse  running  to-day  ?"  it  is 
intended  to  ask,  whether  it  be  proper  for  ifty  horse  to  run 
to-day.  This  distinction,  though  frequently  disregarded,  de- 
serves attention  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  ambiguity  may  arise, 
from  using  the  latter  only  of  these  phraseologies,  to  express 
both  meanings. 

The  active  participle  is  frequently  introduced  without  an 
obvious  reference  to  any  noun  or  pronoun:  as,  "Generally 
speakings  his  conduct  was  very  honourable  :"  "  Granting  this 
to  be  true,  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  it  ?"  "  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  to  act  otherwise,  considering  the  frailty  of  human 
nature."  In  these  sentences,  there  is  no  noun  expressed  or 
implied,  to  which  speaking,,  granting,  and  considering  can  be 
referred.  The  most  natural  construction  seems  to  be,  that  a 
pronoun  is  to  be  understood :  as,  "  We  considering  the  frailtjr 
of  human  nature,"  &c. ;  "  I  granting  this  to  be  true,"  Sic. 

The  word  the,  before  the  active  participle,  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  in  all  others  of  a  similar  construction,  is  im- 
proper, and  should  be  omitted :  "  This  style  may  be  more 
properly  called  the  talking  upon  paper  than  writing :"  ^^  7%e 
advising,  or  the  attempting,  to  jescite  such  disturbances,  is  un- 
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lawful :"  ^'  The  taking  from  another  what  is  his,  without  his 
knowledge  or  allowance,  is  called  steaUne.''  They  should 
be ;  ^^  May  "be  called  talking  upon  paper  ip  ^^  Advising  or  at- 
tempting to  excite  disturbances ;''  ''  Taking  from  another 
what  is  his,''  &c. 

In  some  of  these  sentences,  the  infinitive  mood  might  veiy 
properly  be  adopted :  as,  "  To  advise  or  attempt  r'  "  To 
take  from  another,''  &c. 

Rule  XV. 

Adverbs,  though  thej  have  no  government  of 
case,  tense,  &c.  require  an  appropriate  situation 
in  the  sentence,  viz.  for  the  most  part,  before 
adjectives,  after  verbs  active  or  neuter,  and  fre- 
quently between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb :  as, 
^'  He  made  a  very  sensible  discourse ;  he  spoke  un- 
affectedly  and  forcibly ;  and  toas  attentively  heard  by 
the  whole  assembly.'' 

See  Vol.  ii.  Pturt  3.  Eserciaes.  Chap.'l.  Role  15. 

A  FEW  instances  of- erroneous  positions  of  adverbs  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  rule.  ''He  must  not  expect  to  find^ 
study  agreeable  always ;"  "  always  agreeable.''  "  We  always 
find  them  ready  when  we  want  tncm  ;'^  ''  we  find  them  always 
ready ,^'  &c.  ''Dissertations  on  the  prophecies  which  have 
remaricably  been  fulfilled ;"  "  which  have  been  remarkabiy.^^ 
"  Instead  of  looking  contemptuously  down  on  the  crooked 
in  mind  or  in  body,  we  should  look  up  thankfully  to  God, 
who  hath  made  us  better;'^  " instead  of  looking  down  con- 
temptuously^  &lc.  we  should  thankfully  look  up,^  &lc.  "If 
thou  art  blessed  naturally  with  a  good  memory,  continually 
exercise  it  ;'^  "  naturally  hltsstdy^  o£C.  "  exercise  it  continu- 
ally.'' 

Sometimes  the  adverb  is  placed  with  propriety  before  the 
verb,  or  at  some  distance  after  it;  sometimes  between  the 
two  auxiliaries;  and  sometimes  after  them  both;  as  in  the 
following  examples.  "  Vice  always  creeps  by  degrees,  and 
insensibly  twines  around  us  those  concealed  fetters,  by  which 
we  are  at  last  completely  bound.''  ^  He  encouraged  the  Eng- 
lish Barons  to  carry  their  opposition /ar/Aer.''  '*  They  com- 
pelled him  to  declare  that  he  would  abjure  the  realm /or 
ever ;"  instead  of,  "  to  carry  farther  their  opposition ;"  and 
"  to  abjure  for  ever  the  realm.'^    ^'  He  has  generalb/  been  reck- 
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oned  an  honest  man  ;^'  ^'  The  book  may  {dway»  be  had  at 
such  a  place ;"  are  preferable  to  '^  has  been  generally  ;^'  and 
'^  may  be  always.^^  '^  These  rules  will  be  cUarljf  understood, 
after  they  have  been  diligerUlt/  studied,'^  in  preference  to, 
'^  These  rules  will  cUarly  he  understood,  after  they  have  cK/t- 
gently  been  studied*" 

When  adverbs  are  emphatical,  they  may  introduce  a  sen- 
tence, and  be  separated  from  the  word  to  whicn  they  belong:  as, 
^^Hom  compUuly  this  mdat  amiable  of  human  virtues,  had 
taken  poaession  of  his  soul !"  This  position  of  the  adverb  is 
most  frequent  in  interrogative  and  exclamatory  phrases. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  examples,  it  appears  that 
no  exact  and  determinate  rule  can  be  given  for  the  placing 
of  adverbs,  on  all  occasions.  The  general  rule  may  be  of 
considerable  use :  but  the  easy  flow  and  perspicuity  of  the 
phrase,  are  the  thin^  which  ouffht  to  be  chiefly  regarded. 

The  adverb  there  is  often  used  as  an  expletive,  or  as  a  word 
that  adds  nothing  to  the  sense :  in  which  case  it  precedes  the 
verb  and  the  nominative  noun :  as,  '^  There  is  a  person  at 
the  door ;"  "  There  are  some  thieves  in  the  house ;''  which 
would  be  as  well,  or  better,  expressed  by  saying,  ^^  A  person 
is  at  the  door  ;^^  ^'  Some  thieves  are  in  the  house*"  Some- 
times it  is  made  use  of  to  give  a  small  degree  of  emphasis  to 
the  sentence :  as,  '^  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose 
name  was  John."  When  it  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense,  it 
principally  follows  the  verb  and  the  nominative  case:  as, 
'^  The  man  stands  thtreJ^^ 

1 .  The  adverb  never  generally  precedes  the  verb :  as,  ^^  I 
never  was ,  there ;"  "  He  never  comes  at  a  proper  time." 
When  an  auxiliary  is  used,  it  is  placed  indifferently,  either  be- 
fore or  after  this  adverb  :  as,  ^^  He  was  never  seen  (or  never 
was  seen)  to  laugh  from  that  time."  Never  seems  to  be  im- 
properly used  in  the  following  passages.  "  Ask  me  never  so 
much  dowry  and  gift."  ^^  If  I  make  my  hands  never  so  clean." 
"  Charm  he  never  so  wisely."  The  word  "  ever^''  would  be 
more  suitable  to  the  sense. — Ever  is  sometimes  improperly 
used  for  never:  as,  "  1  seldom  or  ever  see  him  now."  It 
should  be,  ^'  I  seldom  or  never ;"  the  speaker  intending  to  say, 
"  that  rarely,  or  rather  at  no  time,  does  he  see  him  now ;" 
not  "  rarely,"  or,  "  at  any  time." 

2.  In  imitation  of  the  French  idiom,  the  adverb  of  place 
wherej  is  often  used  instead  of  the  pronoun  relative  and  a  pre- 
position. ''  They  framed  a  protestation,  where  they  repeated 
all  their  former  claims :"  i.  e.  "m  which  they  repeated."  "  The 
king  was  still  determined  to  nm  forwards,  in  the  same  conrse 
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where  be  was  already,  hj  his  precipitate  career,  too  fatally 
advanced  ;''  i.  e.  ^^  in  which  he  zoas.^^  But  it  would  be  better 
to  avoid  this  mode  of  expression* 

The  adverbs  hence^  thence^  and  whence,  imply  a  preposition ; 
for  they  signify,  '^  from  this  place,  frqm  that  place,  from  what 
place.^'  It  seems,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  impro- 
per to  join  a  preposition  with  them,  because  it  is  superfluous : 
as,  ^'  This  is  the  leviathan,  from  whence  the  wits  of  our  age 
are  said  to  borrow  their  weapons  ;''  ^^  an  ancient  author  pro- 
phesies from  hence.''  But  the  origin  of  these  words  is  little 
attended  to,  and  the  preposition  fnim  'i»  so  oflen  used  in  con- 
struction with  them,  that  the  omission  of  it  in  many  cases,  would 
seem  stiff,  and  be  disagreeable. 

The  adverbs  here,  there,  where,  are  often  improperly  ap- 
plied to  verbs  signifying  motion,  instead  of  the  adverbs  hither, 
thither,  whither:  as,  "He  came  here  hastily^''  "They  rode 
there  with  speed."  They  should  be,  "He  came  At<Aer;" 
"  They  rode  thither,^^  iic. 

3.  We  have  some  examples  of  adverbs  being  used  for  sub- 
stantives :  "In  1687,  he  erected  it  into  a  community  of 
regulars,  since  when^  it .  has  begun  to  increase  in  those  coun- 
tries as  a  religious  order ;''  i.  e.  "  since  which  time.^^  "  A  lit- 
tle while  and  I  shall  not  see  you ;''  i.  e.  "  a  short  time.^^  "  It  is 
worth  their  while ;''  i.  e.  "it  deserves  their  time  and  pains/' 
But  this  mode  of  expression  rather  suits  familiar  than  grave 
style.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  phrase,  "  To  do  a  thing 
any-how ;"  i.  e.  "  in  any  manner ;"  or,  "  somehow  ;"  i.  e.  "  in 
some  manner.''  "  Somehow,  worthy  as  these  people  are, 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  prejudice." 

Such  expressions  as  the  following,  though  not  destitute  of 
authority,  are  very  inelegant,  and  do  not  suit  the  idiom  of  our 
language ;"  "  The  then  ministry,"  for,  "  the  ministry  of  that 
time ;"    "  The  above  discourse,"  for  "  the  preceding  dis- 


course." 


Rule  XVI. 

Two  negatives,  in  English,  destroy  one  another, 
or  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative:  as,  "JVbr  did 
they  not  perceive  him;''  that  is,  "they  did  per- 
ceive him."  "  His  language,  though  inelegant,  is 
not  ungrammatical,^^  that  is,  "  it  is  grammatical." 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  16. 

It  is  better  to  express  an  affirmation,  by  a  regular  affirma- 
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tive,  than  by  two  separate  negatives,  as  in  the  former  sen- 
tence :  but  when  one  of  the  negatives  is  joined  to  another 
word,  as  in  the  latter  sentence,  the  two  negatives  form  a  pleas- 
ing and  delicate  variety  of  expression. 

Some  writers  have  improperly,  employed  two  negatives  in- 
stead of  one  :  as  in  the  following  instances :  ^'  I  never  did  re- 
pent of  doing  ^ood,  nor  shall  not  now;^'  ^^  nor  shall  I  nomJ^^ 
**  Never  no  imitator  grew  up  to  his  author;"  "  nev^r  did  any^^^ 
tic.  ^^  I  cannot  by  no  means  allow  him  what  his  argument 
must  prove  :"  "  I  cannot  by  any  means,"  &c,  or,  "  lean  by 
no  nuans.'*^  **  Nor  let  no  comforter  approach  me ;"  "  nor  let 
any  comforter,"  &c.  "  Nor  is  danger  ever  apprehended  in 
such  a  government,  no  more  than  we  commonly  apprehend 
danger  from  thunder  or  earthquakes :"  it  should  be,  ^'  any 
more.'^^  ''^  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  no  more  than  Raphael,  wert 
not  bom  in  republics."  ^^  Neither  Ariosto  Tasso,  nor  Galileo, 
any  more  than  Raphael,  was  bom  in  a  republic." 

Rule  XVII. 

Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case :  as,  "  I 
have  heard  a  good  character  of  her;'*'*  '^^  From  him 
that  is  needy  turn  not  away ;"  "  A  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient /or  them  ;"  "  We  may  be  good  and  happy 
without  riches  ;" 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  3.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Role  17. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  nominative  case  being 
used  instead  of  the  objective.  "  Who  servest  thou  under  ?'° 
''Who  do  you  speak  to  ?"  "  We  are  still  much  at  a  loss  who 
civil  power  belongs  to  ?"  "  Who  do  you  ask  for  ?"  "  Associate 
not  with  those  who  none  can  speak  well  oV^  In  all  these 
places  it  ought  to  be  "  wAom."  See  Note  1 . 

The  prepositions  to  and  for  arc  often  understood,  chiefly 
before  the  pronouns  :  as,  "  Give  mc  the  book  ;"  "  Get  mc 
some  paper ;"  that  is,  "  to  me  ;  for  me."  "  Wo  is  me ;"  i.  e. 
"  to  me."  "  He  was  banished  England  ;"  i.  e.  ^'•from  Eng- 
land." 

1.  The  preposition  is  often  separated  from  the  relatiye 
which  it  governs :  as,  "  Whom  will  you  give  it  to  ?"  instead 
of,  "  To  whom  will  you  give  it  ?"  "  He  is  an  author  whom  I 
am  much  delighted  with  ;"  "  The  world  is  too  polite  to  shock 
authors  with  a  truth,  which  generally  their  booksellers  are  the 
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first  that  infonn  tfaem  of/^  This  is  an  idiom  to  which  our 
language  is  strongly  inclined ;  it  prevails  in  common  conver- 
sation, and  suits  very  well  with  me  familiar  style  in  writing : 
but  the  placing  of  the  preposition  before  the  relative,  is  more 
graceful,  as  well  as  more  perspicuous,  and  agrees  much  better 
with  the  solemn  and  elevated  style. 

2.  Some  writers  separate  the  preposition  from  the  noun  or 
pronoun  which  it  governs,  in  order  to  connect  different  prepo- 
sitions with  the  saqne  word  :  as,  '^  To  suppose  the  zodiac  and 
planets  to  be  efficient  of^  and  antecedent  lo  themselves.''  This 
construction,  whether  in  the  familiar  or  the  solemn  style,  is  al- 
wajrs  inelegant,  and  should  generally  be  avoided.  In  forms  of 
law,  and  me  like,  where  fulness  and  exactness  of  expression 
must  take  place  of  every  other  consideration,  it  may  be  admit- 
ted. 

3.  Different  relations,  and  different  senses,  mast  be  express- 
ed by  different  prepositions,  though  in  conjunction  with  the 
same  verb  or  adjective.  Thus  we  say,  ^^To  converse  with 
a  person,  upon  a  subject,  in  a  house,''  &c.  We  also  say, 
^'  We  are  disappointed  o/*  a  thing,"  when  we  cannot  get  it. 
^'and  disappointed  m  it,'^  when  we  have  it,  and  find  it  does 
not  answer  our  expectations.  But  two  different  prepositions 
must  be  improper  in  the  same  construction,  and  m  the  same 
sentence :  as,  ^'  The  combat  between  thirty  French  against 
twenty  English." 

In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say,  to  which  of  two  pre- 
positions the  preference  is  to  be  given,  as  both  are  used  pro- 
miscuously, and  custom  has  not  decided  in  favour  of  either 
of  them.  We  say,  "  Expert  at,"  and  "  expert  in  a  thing." 
^^  Expert  at  finding  a  remedy  for  his  mistakes  ^"  '^  Expert  in 
deception." 

When  prepositions  are  subjoined  to  nouns,  they  are  eene- 
rally  the  same  that  are  subjoined  to  the  verbs  from  which  the 
nouns  are  derived :  as,  "  A  compliance  idiM,"  '^  to  comply 
wi/A;"   "  A  disposition  to  tyranny,''  ^^  disposed  to  tyrannize." 

Dr.  Priestly  observes,  that  many  writers  affect  to  subjoin  to 
any  word,  the  preposition  with  which  it  is  compounded^  or  the 
idea  of  which  it  implies ;  in  order  to  point  out  the  relation  of 
the  words,  in  a  more  distinct  and  definite  manner,  and  to  avoid 
the  more  indeterminate  prepositions  of  and  to :  but  general 
practice,  and  the  idiom  of  the  English  tongue,  seems  to  op- 
pose the  innovation.  Thus  many  writers  say,  "Averse /row 
a  thing ;"  "  The  abhorrence  against  all  other  sects."  But 
other  writers  use,  "  Averse  to  it ;"  which  seems  more  truly 
English:  ^'Averse  to  any  advice."    Svnfl.    An  attention  to 
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htent  metaphor  maj  be  pleaded  in  fiiyour  of  tbe  ibitner  ex- 
ample ;  and  this  is  a  rule  of  general  use,  in  directing  what  pre- 
positions to  subjoin  to  a  wond.  Thus  we  say,  ^^  deTohre  ttpon 
a  thing  ;^'  '^  founded  tm  natural  resemblance."  But  this  rule 
would  sometimes  mislead  us,  particularly  where  the  6gure 
has  become  nearly  evanescent.  Thus,  we  should  naturaOy 
expect,  that  the  word  depend  would  require /rom  after  it:  but 
custom  obliges  us  to  say,  "depend  upon,"  as  well  as,  "insist 
upon  a  thing."  Were  we  to  use  the  same  word  where  the 
figure  is  manifest,  we  could  apply  to  it  no  other  preposition 
than /rom :  as,  "  The  cage  depends /rom  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing :"  and  yet  this  mode  uf  expret^inn  is  inadmissible. 

"  The  words  averse  and  aversion  (says  Dr.  Campbell)  are 
more  properly  construed  with  to  than  with /rom.  .The  exam- 
ples in  favour  of  the  latter  preposition,  are  beyond  comparison 
outnumbered  by  those  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  aigu- 
meot  from  etymology  is  here  of  no  value,  being  taken  firom 
the  use  of  another  languagCt  If,  bv  the  same  rule,  we  were, 
to  regulate  all  nouns  and  verbs  of  Latin  original,  our  present 
syntax  would  be  overturned. .  It  is  more  conformable  to  Eng- 
lish analogy  with  to :  the  words  dislike^  and  hatred,  nearly  sy- 
nonymous, are  thus  construed." 

4.  As  an  accurate  and  appropriate,  use  of  the  preposition  is 
of  great  importance,  we  shall  select  a  considerable  number 
of  examples  of  impropriety,  in  the  application  of  this  part  of 
speech. 

First — ^With  respect  to  the  preposition  of. 

"  He  is  resolved  of  going  to  the  rersian  court ;"  "  on  go- 
ing," iic. 

"  He  was  totally  dependent  of  the  Papal  crown ;"  "  on  the 
Papal,"  &c. 

"  To  call  of  a  person,"  and  "  to  wait  of  lum ;"  ^'on  a  per- 
son," &c. 

"  He  was  eager  of  recommending  it  to  his  fellow  citizens ;" 
"  in  recommending,"  &c. 

Cyis  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  inserted,  after  »or- 
th/ :  as,  "  It  is  worthy  observation,"  or,  "  of  observation." 

But  it  would  have  been  better  omitted  in  the  following  sen- 
tences.   '^  The  emulation,  who  should  serve  their  country  best, 
no  longer  subsists  among  them,  but  of  who  should  obtain  the' 
most  lucrative  command." 

^^The  rain  hath  been  falling  of  a  long  time*,"  ^^jhllinga. 
long  time." 

^^It  is  situation  chiefly  which  decides  of  the  fortune  and 
characters  of  men ;"  "  decides  the  fortune,"  or,  "  concerning 
the  fortune." 

Vol.  I.  C  c 
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^<  He  found  the  gmtest  difficulty  of  writing  ;^'  ^^  m  writing.^' 
^^  It  might  hiaye  ^ven  me  a  greater  taite  of  its  antiquitiea,'' 

A  taste  of  a  thing  implies  actual  enjoyment  of  it ;  bat  a  taste 

for  it,  implies  only  a  capacity  of  enjoyment*  . 

^^  This  nad  a  much  greater  share  of  inciting  him,  than  any 

regard  after  his  &ther^  commands ;''  *^  share  m  inciting,''  and 

^^  regard  io  his  father's,"  &c. 

Second — ^With  respect  to  the  prepositions  to  and  for. 

^^  You  have  bestowed  your  favours  to  t^e  most  deserving 
persons ;"  ^^  vpon  the  most  deserving,"  &c. 

''He  accused  the  ministers  f6r  betrajing  the  Dutch-,"  ''of 
having  betrayed*^' 

"  lus  abhorrence  to  that  superstitious  figure ;"  "  of  that," 
&c. 

"  A  great  change  to  the  better ;"  '''for  the  better." 

"  Your  prejudice  to  my  cause ;"  '^  agotiut." 
.    "  The  EngKsh  were  very  different  people  then  to  what  they 
arc  at  present;"  '^^from  what,^'  inc. 

" Id  compliance  to  the  declaration;"  "»t<A,"  &c. 

"  It  is  more  than  fhey  thought  for ;"  ^  thought  of." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  it ;"  "  of  it." 

For  is  superfluous  in  the  phrase,  "  More  than  he  knows/or.'^ 

"  No  discouragement  for  the  authors  to  proceed ;"  "  to  the 
au&ors,"  &c.; 

"  It  was  perfectly  in  compliance  to  some  persons  ;"  "  with 
some  persons." 

"  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to 
their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon 
counsel;"  " diminution  of,"  and  " derogation /rom." 

Third — With  respect  to  the  prepositions  with  and  upon. 

"  Reconciling  himself  with  the  king." 

'^  Those  things  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  with 
each  other,  frequently  differ  th6  most." 

'^  That  such  rejection  shoiild  be  consonant  with  our  common 
nature.'.'     ^'  Conformable  with,"  &c. 

"  The  history  of  Peter  is  agreeable  with  the  sacred  texts." 

In  all  the  above  instances,  it  should  bei  "to,"  instead  of 
"  m<A." 

"  It  is  a  use  that  perhaps  I  should  not  have  thought  on ;" 
"thought  of." 

'"  A  greater  quantity  may  be  taken  from  the  heap,  without 
making  any  sensible  alteration  upon  it;"  "tn  it." 

'^  Intrusted  to  persons  on  whom  the  parliament  could  con- 
fide;" "tn  whom." 

"  He  was  made  much  on  at  Argos ;"  "  much  of^^ 
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**  Impolicy  can  prevail  upon  force  ;'*  ** over  force/* 
(•  I  do  likewise  dissent  with  the  examiner  ;'^  ^^from.^^ 

Fourth^ — With  respect  to  the  prepositions  m,  from,  &c. 

^'  Ther  should  be  informed  in  some  parts  of  his  character ;" 
''a6ati/,"or  ^'roncemtng." 

"  Upon  such  occasions  as  fell  into  their  cognizance  ;''  '^tm- 

^'  That  variety  of  factions  into  which  we  are  still  engaged ;'' 
"  in  which." 

"  To  restore  myself  into  the  favour ;"  "  to  the  favour." 

"  Could  he  have  profited  from  repeated  experiences ;"  "  6y." 
JFVom  seems  to  be  superfluous  after  forbear :  as,  '^  He  could 
not  forbear  from  appointing  the  pope,"  &c. 

^'A  strict  observance  after  times  and  fashions;"  '^^  times." 

"  The  character  which  we  may  now  value  ourselves  by 
drawing ;"  "  upon  drawing." 

^*  Neither  of  them  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path  ;^^ 
''from  the  path." 

'^  Yc  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel ;"  it  ought  to  be,  ^'  which  strain  out  a  gnat,  or,  take  a 
gnat  out  of  the  liquor  by  straining  it."  The  napropriety  of 
the  preposition,  as  Dr.  Lowth  observes,  has  frhoAy  destroy- 
ed the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

The  verb  to  founds  when  used  literally,  is  more  properly 
followed  by  the  preposition  on:  as,  *^The  house  wbb founded 
on  a  rock."  But  in  the  metaphorical  application,  it  is  often 
better  with  in}  as  in  this  sentence,  '^  They  maintained,  that 
dominion  ia  founded  in  grace."  Both  the  sentences  would  be 
badly  expressed,  if  these  prepositions  were  transposed ;  though 
there  are  perhaps  cases  in  which  either  of  them  would  be  good* 

The  preposition  among  generally  implies  a  number  of 
thin&s.  It  cannot  be  properly  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
word  evert/j  which  is  in  the  singular  number :  as,  ^'  Which  is 
found  among  every  species  of  liberty  ;"  '^  The  opinion  seems 
to  gain  ground  among  every  body." 

5.  The  preposition  to  is  made  use  of  before  nouns  of  place^ 
when  they  follow  verbs  and  participles  of  motion :  as,  ^^  I 
went  to  London  ;"  "  I  am  going  to  town."  But  the  preposi- 
tion at  is  generally  used  after  the  neuter  verb  to  be  :  as,  ^^  I 
have  been  at  London ;"  ^'  I  was  at  the  place  appointed  ;^* 
"  I  shall  be  at  Paris."  We  likewise  say :  "  He  touched, 
arrived  at  any  place."  The  preposition  in  is  set  before  conn- 
tries,  cities,  and  large  towns :  as,  "  He  lives  in  France,  in 
London,  or  in  Birmingham."     But  before  villages,  single 
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boases,  and  cities  which  are  in'  distant  countries,  ai  is  used  : 
as,  ^  He  lives  at  Hackney  ;'^  ^  He  resides  at  Montpelier.'^ 

It  is  a  matter  <^  indifference  with  respect  to  the  pronoun 
otic  another  J  whether  the  preposition  o^beplaced  between  the 
two  parts  of  it,  or  before  ^em  both.  We  maj  say,  '^  They 
were  jealous  of  one  another  ;^'  or,  ^^  They  were  jealous  one 
of  another ;''  but  perhaps  the  former  is  better. 

Participles  are  frequently  used  as  prepositions :  as,  except- 
ing, respecting,  touching,  concerning,  according.  "They 
were  all  in  &uTt  except  or  excipftfig'him.^' 

Rule  XVIH. 

Conjunctions  connect  the  same  moods  and  ten- 
ses of  verbs,  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns :  as, 
^Candour  is  to  he  approved  and  practised  ;'*^  "If  thou 
sincerely  d^re^  and  earnestly  jtnir^tf^  virtue,  she  wiU 
assuredly  befoimd  by  thee,  and  prove  a  rich  reward  ;^^ 
"The  master  taught  both  her  and  inf  to  verite ;"  "jfife 
and  she  were  school^fellows.^* 

Set  Vol.  ii.  Fkrt.  a  Eiercises.  phap.  1.  Role  18. 

A  riw  exani{»le8  of  inaccuracy  respecting  this  rule,  may 
further  display  its  utility.  '^  If  he  prefer  a  virtuous  life,  and 
18  sincere  iH  his  professions,  he  will  succeed ;''  ^'if  he  prefers*^^ 
^*  To  deride  the  miseri^  of  the  unhappy,  is  inhuman  ;  apd 
wanting  compassion  towards  them,  is  unchristian  j''  ^'  and  to 
want  compassion.^^  ^^  The  parliament  laddressed  the  king,  and 
has  been  prorogued  the  same  day  ;7  ^^  and  toeu  prorogued.^' 
*'  His  wealth  and  him  bidradieu  to  each  other  ;^'  ^'  and  heJ^^ 
^'  He  entreated  us  my  conu^e  and  I,  to  live  harmoniously  ;^' 
^*  comrade  and  iTie.''  ^  My  sister  and  her  were  on  good 
terms  ;'^  ^^  and  she.^^  ^^  We  often  overlook  the  blessings  miich 
are  in^  our  possession,  and  are  searching  after  those  miich  are 
out  of  our  reach  :^'  it  ought  to  be,  '^  and  search  after." 

Conjunctions  are,  indeed,  frequently  made  .to  connect  dif- 
ferent moods  and  tenses  of  verbs :  but,  in  many  of  these  instan- 
ces, the  nominative  must  be  repeated ;  and  perhaps,  in  most 
of  the  others,  it  may  be  resumed  with  propriety  and  advan- 
tage. The  following  examples  illustrate  this  position.  ^^  He 
i»  at  present  temperate,  though  he  was  formerly  the  reverse ;" 
**  Can  he  perform  the  service,  and  will  he  perform  it  ?"  ^^  How 
privilegea  they  are,  and  how  happy  they  might  be  P^    ^^  He  has 

*  Thb  rale  rafert  onlr  to  nooiif  sad  prooonns,  which  ha^e  the  same  bearing  or  re • 
latiop,  with  legtid  tothe  o^rpeiH  of  the  sentence. 
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Amt  much  for  them,  though  ht  might  have  done  more ;''  ^^  They 
did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  serve  him,  and  most  assu- 
redly, ihey  should  not  ht  reproached  for  not  doing  more ;''  ''  He 
cheerfully  supports  his  distressed  friend,  and  he  tot// certainly  be 
commended  for  it  ;^'  ^^  They  have  rewarded  him  liberally,  and, 
indeed,  they  could  not  do  otherwise ;'''  ^'  She  was  once  proud, 
though  she  is  now  humbleiii^  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  the  prece- 
ding instances,  and  in  others  of  a  similar  construction,  the  no- 
minative IS' either  neces6arily^  or  with  propriety  and  effect, 
repeated;  and  that,  by  this  means,  the  latter  members  of 
these  sentences  are  rendered  not  so  closely  dependent  on  the 
former  as  those  are  which  come  strictly  under  the  rule. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  a  sentence,  the  current.is  inter- 
rupted, and  we  pass  from  the  affirmative  to  the  negative  form, 
or. from  the  negative  to  the  affirmative,  the  repetition  of  the 
nominative  is,  perhaps,  in  most  instances,  required ;  especially 
if  the  expression  be  emphatic :  as,  ''  T%ey  may  reside  m  India 
for  a  time,  though  they  cannot  long  contmue  there :''  ^  Uuy 
cannot  long  continue  in  India,  diough  they  may  reside  there 
for  a  time ;"  "  Though  /  admire  him  greatly,  yet  /  do  not  love 
him  ;^'  '^  He  is  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  but  still  he  is  emi- 
nently useful.''  ^^  Though  she  was  high-born,  beautiful,  and 
accomplished,  yet  she  was  not  perfect.'' — There  appears  to 
be,  in  general,  equal  reason  for  resuming  the  nominative,  when 
the  course  of  the  sentence  is  diverted,  by  a  change  of  the 
mood  or  the  tense. 

If  criticism  should  be  able  to  produce  exceptions  to  the 
eighteenth  Rule,  or  to  any  of  the  subordinate  observatiops, 
we  presume  they  will  nevertheless  be  found  useful  and  proper 
general  directions.  Rules  are  not  to  be  subverted,  because" 
they  admit  of  exceptions.  The  positions  and  illustrations 
under  the  present  rule,  may,  at  least,  serve  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent, on  many  occasions,  to  determine  when  it  is  requisite  to 
repeat  the  nominative,  and  when  it  may  be  properly  omitted. 

Rule  XIX. 

» 

Some  conjunctions  require  the  indicative,  some 
the  subjunctive  mood,  after  them.  It  is  a  general 
rule,  that  when  something  contingent  or  doubtful  is 
implied,  the  subjunctive  ought  to  be  used :  as,  "  If  I 
were  to  write,  he  would  not  regard  it ;"  "  He  will  not 
be  pardoned,  unless  he  repmty 

Conjunctions  that  are  of  a  positive  and  absolute 
nature,  require  the  indicative  mood,     "y^^  virtue 
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advances,  so  vice  recedes  ;"  «^  He  is  healthy^  because  he 
is  temperate/' 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  3.  Eterciaes,  Chap.  1.  Rule  19. 

The  coDJunctions,  if^  though,  unless,  except,  whether,  &c. 
generally  reqaire  the  subjunctive  mood  after  them :  as,  ^^  if 
thou  be  afflicted,  repine  not ;"  "  Tliough  he  s/oy  me,  yet  wiU 
I  trust  in  him  ;^''  ^^  {le  cannot  be  clean  unless  he  wash  himself;^' 
"  No  power,  except  it  were  given  from  above ;"  "  Whether  it 
were  I  or  they,  so  we  preach!*'  But  even  these  conjunctions, 
when  the  sentence  does  not  imply  doubt,  admit  of  the  indica- 
tive :  as,  "  Though  he  is  poor,  he  is  contented."  ^ 

The  following  example  may,  ih  some  measure,  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  distmction  bet\i^een  the  subjunctive  and  the  indi- 
cative moods  ;  '^  ThotAgh  he  were  divinely  inspired,  and  spoke 
therefore  as  the  oracles  of  God,  with  supreme  authority ;  though 
he  were  endued  with^  supernatural  powers,  and  could,  there- 
fore, have  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  be  uttered,  by  mira- 
cles :  yet,  in  compliance  with  th6  way  in  which  human  nature 
and  reasonable  creatures  are  usually  w:rought  upon/ he  reason- 
ed.'' That  our  Saviour  was  divinely  insnired^and  endued 
with  supernatural  powers,  are  jpositions  that  are  here  taken  for 
granted,  as  not  admitting  the  least -doubt;  they  would  there- 
lore  have  been  bett,er  expressed  in  the  indicative  mood : 
"  Though  he  was  divinely  inspired  ;  thm/^h  he  was  endued  with 
supernatural  powers."  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  the  like 
improper  manner,  in  the. following  example :  '^  Though  he  were 
a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedience,  by  the  wings  which  he  sufler- 
ed."  But,  in  a  similar  passage,  the  indicative,  with  great  pro- 
priety, is  employed  to  the  same  purpose :  **  TTwugh  he  rcas 
rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor." 

1.  Lest  and  that,,  annexed  to  a  command  preceding,  neces- 
sarily require  the  subjunctive  mood :  as, ''  Love  not  sleep,  lest 
thou  come  to  poverty ;"  '^  Reprove  not  a  scomer,  lest  he  hate 
thee ;"  "  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob." 

If  with  Imt  following  it,  when  futurity  is  denoted,  requires 
the  subjunctive  mood :  as,  ^^  If  he  do  but  touch  the  hills,  they 
shall  smoke ;"  "  If  he  be  but  discreet,  he  will  succeed."  But 
the  indicative  ought  to  be  used,  on  this  occasion,  when  fiiture 
time  is  not  signified :  as,  ''  If,  in  this  expression,  he  does  but 
jest,  no  offbnce  should  be  taken  ^"  ^'  If  she  is  but  sincere,  I  am 
happy."  The  same  distinction  applies  to  the  following  forms 
of  expression :  "  If  he  do  submit,  it  will  be  from  necessity  ;" 
"  Though  he  does  submit,  he  is  not  convinced ;"  "  If  thou  do 
not  reward  this  service,  he  will  be  discouraged ;"  '*  If  thou  dost 
heartily  forgive  him,  endeavour  to  forget  the  ofience." 
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2.  In  the  foUowing  instances,  the  conjunction  lio/,  express- 
ed or  understood,  seems  to  be  iropropeiiy  accompanied  with 
the  subjunctive  mood.  ^^So  much  she  dreaded  his  tyranny, 
that  the  fate  of  her  friend  she  dare  not  lament.^^  ^^  He  rea- 
soned so  artfiilljr  that  his  friends  would  listen,  and  think  [thai] 
he  were  not  wrong.'' 

3.  Tie  same  conjunction  governing  both  the  indicative  and 
the  subjunctive  moods,  in  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the  same 
circumstances,  seems  to  be  a  great  improprietv ;  as  in  these 
instances.  ^^  If  there  be  but  one  body  of  legislators,  it  is  no 
better  than  a  tyranny :  if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want  a 
casting  voice.''  ^^  If  €l  man  Kaoe  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  is  gone  astray,"  ice. " 

.  4.  Almost  all  the  irrognlarities,  in  the  construction  of  any 
language,  have  arisen  from  the  ellipsis  of  some  wocds,  which 
were  originally  inserted  in  the  sentence,  and  made  it  regular; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  this  has  been  generally  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  conjunctive  form  of  words,  now  in  use ;  which 
will  appear  from  the  following  examples :  *^  We  shall  overtake 
him  though  he  run;"  that  is,  ^^  though  he  Bhxmld  run ;"  ^^  Un- 
less he  aci  prudently,  he  will  not  accomplish  his  purpose ;" 
that  is,  ^^  unless  he  thJM  act  prudently."  *^  If  he  iuceeed  and 
ohiain  his  end,  he  will  not  be  thef  happier  for  it :"  that  is,  ^^  If 
he  should  succeed,  and  should  obtaia  his  end."  These  re- 
marks and  examples  are  designed  to  show  the  original  of 
many  of  our  present  conjunctive  forms  of  expression ;  and  to 
enable  the  student  to  examine  the  propriety  of  using  them,  by 
tracing  the  words  in  question  to  their  proper  origin  and  an- 
cient connexions.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  particular 
on  this  subject,  and  therefore  we  shall  add  a  few  observations 
respecting  it» 

That  part  of  the  verb  which  grammarians  call  the  present 
tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  has  a  future  signification.  This 
is  effected  by  varying  the  terminations  of  the  second  and  third 

Srsons  singular  of  the  indicative ;  as  will  be  evident  firom  the 
ilowing  examples :  ^^  If  thou  prosper,  thou  shouldst  be  thank- 
ful :"  ''  Unless  he  study  more  closely,  he  will  never  be  learned." 
Some  writers  however,  would  express  these  sentiments  with- 
out those  variations ;  ^'  If  thou  prosperest^^^  Sic.  ^'  Unless  he 
studies^^^  &c. :  and  as  there  is  great  diversity  of  practice  in 
this  point,  it  is  proper  to  offer  die  learners  a  few  remarks, 
to  assist  them  in  distinguishing  the  right  application  of  these 
different  forms  of  expression.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  rule, 
that  the  changes  of  termination  are  necessary,  when  these  two 
circumstances  concur :  Ist,  When  the  subject  is  of  a  dubious 
and  contingent  nature ;  and  2d.  When  the  verb  has  a  reference* 
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to  iiiture  time.  In  the  following  sentences,  both  these  cir- 
cumstances  will  be  found  to  unite :  ^'  If  thou  injure  another 
thou  wilt  hurt  thyself ;"  ^'  He  has  a  hard  heart ;  and  if  he  con- 
tinue impenitent,  he  must  suffer ;''  ^'  He  will  maintaip  his  prin- 
ciples, though  he  lose  his  estate  ;^'  ^'  Whether  he  succeed  or 
not,  his  intention  is  laudable ;''  *'  If  he  be  not  prosperous,  be 
will  not  repine ;"  '^  If  a  man  smite  his  servant,  and  he  Jte,^^  Sic. 
Exodus  xxi.  20.  In  all  these  examples,  the  things  signified 
by  the  verbs  are  uncertain,  and  refer  to  future  time,  but  in 
the  instances  which  follow,  future  time  is  not  referred  to ;  and 
therefore  a  different  construction  t^ikes  place  :  ^^  If  thou  livest 
virtuously,  thou  art  happy  ;'^  '^  Unless  be  means  what  be  says, 
he  is  doubly  faithless  ;'^  '^  If  he  allows  the  excellence  of  virtue, 
he  does  not  regard  her  precepts  ;^'  ^'  Though  he  seems  to  be 
simple  and  artless,  he  has  deceived  us ;''  '^  Whether  virtue  is 
better  than  rank  or  wealth,  admits  not  of  any  dispute  ;^'  '^  U 
thou  believest  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  mayst,''  &c.  ^cts  viii. 
37. — There  are  many  sentences,  introduced  by  conjunctions, 
in  which  neither  contingency  >  nor  futurity  is  denoted ;  as, 
^^  Thoueh  he  excels  her  in  knowledge,  she  far  exceeds  him  in 
virtue.''  ^^  I  have  no  doubt  of  his^pnnciples :  but  if  he  believes 
the  truths  of  religion,  be  does  not  act  according  to  them." 

Tliat  both  the  circumstances  of  contingency  and  futurihr 
are  necessary,  as  tests  of  the -propriety  of  altering. the  termi- 
nations, will  be  evident,  by  inspecting  the  following  examples ; 
which  show  that  there  are  instances  in  which  neither  of  the 
circumstanced  alone  implies  the  o&er.  In  the  three  exam- 
ples following,  contingency  is  denoted,  but  not  futurity. 
^^  If  be  thinks  as  he  speaks,  be  may  safely  be  trusted."  '^  If 
he  is  now  disposed  to  it,  I  will  perform  the  operation."  ^^  He 
acts  uprightly,  unless  he  deceives  me."  In  the  following  sen- 
tences, futurity  is  signified,  but  not  confingency.  '^  As  soon 
as  the  sun  sets,  it  will  be  £ooler."  '^  As  the  autumn  advances, 
these  birds  will  gradually  eniigrate." 

It  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  examples  adduced,  that 
the  rules  abovementioned  may  be  extended  to  assert,  that  in 
cases  wherein  contingency  and  futurity  do  not  concur,  it  is 
not  proper  to  turn  the  verb  from  its  signification  of  present 
time,  nor  to  vary  its  form  or  termination.  The  verb  would 
then  be  in  the  indicative  mood,  whatever  conjunctions  might 
attend  it. — ^If  these  rules  which  seem  to  form  the  true  distinc- 
tion* between  the  subjunctive  and  the  indicative  moods  in  this 
tense,  were  adopted  and  established  in  practice,  we  should 
have,  on  this  point,  a  principle  of  decision  simple  and  precise, 
and  readily  applicable  to  every  case  that  might  occur.  It  will, 
doubtless,  sometimes  happen,  diat,  on  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  on  many  other  occasions,  a-strict  adherence  to  grammatical 
rules,  would  render  the  language  stiff  and  formal ;  but  when 
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cases  of  this  sort  occur,  it  is  belter  to  give  tl\e  expression  a 
di£ferent  turn,  than  to  violate  grammar  for  the  sake  of  case,  or 
even  of  elegance.     See  Rule  ]4.     Note  2.  p.  193. 

5.  On  the  form  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  compound  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive  mood,  it  seems  proper  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. Some  writers  express  themselves  in  the  perfect 
tense  as  follows :  '^  If  thou  have  determined,  we  must  submit :'' 
*'  Unless  he  have  consented,  the  writing  will  be  void :'/  but  we 
believe  that  few  authors  of  critical  sagacity  write  in  this  man- 
ner. The  proper  form  seems  to  be,  '^  If  thou  hast  determin- 
ed; unless  he  has  consented,''  &c.  conformably  to  what  we 
generally  meet  with  in  the  Bible :  '^  I  have  sumamed  thee, 
though  thou  hasi  not  known  me."  fsaiah  xlv.  4,  5.  "What 
is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he  hath  gained,"  &c.  Job 
xxvii.  8.  .  See  also  jicts  xxviii.  4. 

6.  In  the  pluperfect  and  future  tenses,  we  sometimes  meet 
with  such  expressions  as  these :  "  If  thou  had  applied  thyself 
diligently,  thou  wouldst  have  reaped  the  advantage ;"  ''  Un- 
less thou  shall  speak  the  whole  truth,  we  cannot  determine  ;" 
"  If  thou  will  undertake  the  business,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
success."  This  mode  of  expressing  the  auxiliaries  does  not 
appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  general  practice  of  correct 
writers.  They  should  be  hadsi^^  shall,  and  will :  and  we  find 
them  used  in  itns  form  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

"  If  thou  hadst  known,"  &c.  Ldtke  xix.  47.  "If  thou  hadst 
been  here,"  &c.  John  xi.  21 .  "  If  thou  zot//,  thou  canst  make 
me  clean."  Malt.  yiii.  2.   See  also,  2  Sam.  ii.  27,  Matt.  xvii.  4. 

7.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  tense  in  the 
subjunctive  mood,  is  also  very  frequently  varied  in  its  termina- 
tion: as,  "If  thou  loved  him  truly,  thou  wouldst  obey  him  ;" 
"  Though  thou  did  conform,  thou  hast  gained  nothing  by  it." 
This  variation,  however,  appears  to  be  improper.  Our  present 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we  again  refer  to,  as  a  good 
grammatical  authority  in  points  of  this  nature,  decides  against 
it.  "If  thou  knewest  the  gift,"  &c.  John  iv.  10.  "If  thou 
didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory?"  &:c.  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  See 
also  Dan.  v.  22.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  form  of 
the  verb  to  6c,  when  used  subjunctively  in  the  imperfect  tense, 
is  indeed  very  considerably  and  properly  varied  from  that 
which  it  has  in  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative  mood :  as  the 
learner  will  perceive  by  turning  to  the  conjugation  of  that 
verb.* 

'  See  obsenratioDS  on  (he  manner  of  conjugating  the  subjonctire  mood,  at  paires  80< 

Vor..  I.  D  H 
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8.  It  may  not  be  superfluous,  also  to  observe,  that  the  auX' 
iliaries  of  the  potential  mood,  when  applied  to  the  subjunctive, 
do  not  change  the  termination  of  the  second  person  singular. 
We  properly  say,  "  If  thou  mayst  or  canst  go ;''  "  Though  thou 
mightst  live  ;^^  ^^  Unless  thou  couldst  read;^'  ^'  If  thou  wouldst 
learn  ;^  and  not,  ^^  If  thou  may  or  can  go  ;^^  &c«  It  is  sufficient 
on  this  point,  to  adduce  the  authorities  of  Johnson  and  Lowdi : 
*'  If  thou  shouldst,  go ;''  Johnson.  "  If  thou  mat/st,  mightst,  or 
couldst  love ;''  iJmth.  Some  authors  think,  that  when  that  ex- 
presses the  motive  or  end,  the  termination  of  these  auxiliaries 
should  be  varied:  as,  '^  I  advise  thee,  lAa<  thou  may  beware ;'' 
'^  He  checked  thee,  that  thou  should  not  presume  :^'  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  this  exception'.  If  the 
expression  of  ^'  condition,  doubt,  contingency,''  &c.  does  not 
warrant  a  change  in  the  form  of  these  auxiliaries,  why  should 
they  have  it,  when  a  motive  or  end  is  expressed  ?  The  trans- 
lators of  the  Scriptures  do  not  appear  to  have  made  the  dis- 
tinction contended  for.  ^'  Thou  buildest  the  wall,  that  thou 
mcnfst  be  their  king."  .ATeA.  vi.  6.  ^^  There  is  foi^iveness  with 
thee,  that  thou  mayst  be  feared.''     Psalms  cxxx.  4. 

From  the  preceding  observations  under  this  rule,  it  appears, 
that  with  respect  to  what  is  termed  the  present  tense  of  any 
verb,  when  the  circumstances  of  contingency  and  futurity  con- 
cur, it  is.  proper  to  vary  the  terminations  of  the  second  and 
thirl  persons  singular :  that  without  the  concurrence  of  those 
circumstances,  the  terminations  should  not  be  altered ;  and 
that  the  verb  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  three  past  tenses,  and 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  first  future,  undei^o  no  alterations  what- 
ever :  except  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  to  6e,  which,  in  cases 
denoting  contingency,  is  varied  in  all  the  persons  of  the  singu- 
lar number.     See  p.  80.     7%e  second  Jfote. 

After  perusing  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  it 
will  be  natural  for  the  student  to  inquire,  what  is  the  extent  of 
the  subjunctive  mood  ?  Some  grammarians  think  it  extends 
onlv  to  what  is  called  the  present  tense  of  verbs  generally, 
under  the  circumstances  of  contingency  and  futurity ;  and  to 
the  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb  to  be,  when  it  denotes  contin- 
gency, &c. :  because  in  these  tenses  only,  the  form  of  the  verb 
admits  of  variation;  and  they  suppose  that  it  is  variation 
merely  which  constitutes  the  distinction  of  moods*  It  is  the 
opinion  of  other  granmiarians,  (in  which  opinion  we  concur,) 
that,  besides  the  two  cases  just  mentioned,  all  verbs  in  the 
three  past,  and  the  two  future  tenses,  are  in  the  subjunctive 
mood,  when  they  denote  contingency  or  uncertainty,  though 
they  have  not  any  change  of  termination;  and  that,  when 
contingency  is  not  signified,  the  verb,  through  all  these  five 
tenses,  belongs  to  the  indicative  mood,  whatever  conjunction 
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may  atteud  it«  They  thiuk,  that  the  definitiou  and  nature 
of  the  subjunctive  mood,  have  no  reference  to  change  of  ter- 
mination, but  that  they  refer  merely  to  the  manner  of  the 
being,  action,  or  passion,  signified  by  the  verb ;  and  that  the 
subjunctive  mood  may  as  properly  exist  without  a  variation 
of  the  verb,  as  the  infinitive  mood,  which  has  no  terminations 
difierent  from  those  of  the  indicative.  The  decision  of  this 
point  may  not,  by  some  grammarians,  be  thought  of  much 
consequence.  But  the  rules  which  ascertain  the  propriety 
of  varying  or  not  varying,  the  terminations  of  the  verb,  will 
certainly  ne  deemed  important.  These  rules  may  be  well 
observed,  without  a  uniformity  of  sentiment  respecting  the 
nature  and  limits  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  For  further,^- 
marks  on  the  subject,  see  pages  66 — 68,  75 — 77,  94,  95,  99 — 
102.* 

9.  Some  conjunctions  have  their  corresponding  conjunc- 
tions belonging  to  them,  so  that,  in  the  subsequent  member 
of  the  sentence,  the  latter  answers  to  the  former:  as, 

1.  THOUGH, — YET,  NEVERTHELESS:  as,  ^"^ Though  be  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor.^' 

2.  WHETHER — OR  :  as,  *'  Whtther  he  will  go  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell." 

3.  EITHER — OR :  as,  ^*  I  will  eithtr  send  it,  or  brins  it  myself.'' 

4.  NEITHER — NOR  :  Rs,  '^ KcUhtrihoM  nor  I  am  aola  to  com- 
pass it.'' 

5.  AS — AS  :  expressing  a  comparison  of  equality :  as,  '^  She 
is  as  amiable  as  her  sister.^' 

*  We  have  stated  for  the  student's  information,  the  difierent  opinions  of  i^frammariaiis 
respecting  the  English  Subjunctive  Mood :  Fintt,  that  which  supposes  there  is  no  such 
mood  in  our  language  ;  Secondly^  that  which  eitends  it  no  farther  than  dte  variatioiis  of 
the  verb  extend :  ^lirdly,  that  which  we  have  adopted,  and  explained  at  large ;  and 
which,  in  general,  corresponds  with  the  views  of  the  most  approved  writers  on  English 
Grammar.  We  may  add  a  Fourth  opinion ;  which  appears  to  possess,  at  least,  much 
plausibility.  This  opinion  admits  the  arrangement  we  nave  given,  with  one  variation, 
namdy,  that  of  assigning  to  the  first  tense  of  the  subjunctive,  two  forms:  1st,  that  which 
simply  denotes  cootii^^cy:  as,  **If  he  desires  it,  I  will  perform  the  operation;*'  that 
is,  **  If  he  now  desires  it  ;**  2dly,  that  which  denotes  both  contingency  and  futurity :  as, 
**  If  he  desire  it,  I  will  perform  the  operation  ;'*  that  is,  **  If  he  should  hereafter  desire 
it."  This  last  theory  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  claims  the  merit  of  rendering  the  whoJe 
system  of  the  moods  consistent  and  regular ;  of  bein|^  more  conformable  than  any  other, 
to  the  definition  of  the  subjunctive ;  and  of  not  referring  to  the  indicative  mood,  forms  of 
expression*  which  ill  accord  with  its  simpUcily  and  nature.  Perhaps  this  theory  WlU 
bear  a  strict  examination. 

Some  critics  assert,  that  as  the  phrase,  **  If  he  desire  it,"  has  a  future  signification,  it 
riiould  be  considered  and  arranged  as  a  future  tense.  But  as  all  our  g^rammarians  con- 
cur in  classing  this  form  of  expression  under  the  present  tense ;  as  it  nearly  reseinfaJei 
the  form  of  this  tense,  and  appears  to  be  closely  oonncctcd  with  it ;  and  as  no  |iosslble 
inconvenience  can  arise  from  adhering  to  general  unagc,  when  the  subject  is  well  ex- 
plained ;  we  think  that  the  present  arrangement  is  pcrA'ctly  justifiable.  Thorc  is  cer- 
tainly no  more  improprietv  in  arranging  phrases  of  this  nature  under  the  present  tense, 
than  there  is  in  classing  the  following  modes  of  expression  with  that  tense.  **  When 
he  arrives,  he  will  hear  tlic  news :"  **  Before  he  decides  he  should  examine  with  care:'* 
**  The  noore  she  improves  the  more  amiable  she  will  be.'*  These  forms  of  expression 
clearly  refer  to  future  time,  and  yet,  even  by  oar  critics  tbemselrc?,  they  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  properly  placed  in  the  present  tense. 
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6.  AS — so  :  expressing  a  comparison  of  equality :    '^  Jis  the 

stars,  so  shall  thy  seed  be/' 

7.  AS — so :   expressing  a  comparison  of  quality :  as,  ^'  A$ 

the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other.'' 

8.  so — AS :  with  a  verb  expressing  a  comparison  of  qualiW : 

as,  ^'  To  see  thy  glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  thee  in  ue 
sanctuary." 

9.  so — AS :  with  a  negative  and  an  adjective  expressing  a 

comparison  of  quantity :  as, ''  Pompey .was  not  so  great 
a  man  as  Caesar." 

10.  so — THAT  :  expressing  a  consequence  :  as,  ^'He  was  so 
fatigued,  that  he  could  scarcely  move." 

The  conjunctions  or  and  nor  may  often  be  used,  with  nearly 
equal  propriety.  '^  The  king,  whose  character  was  not  suf- 
ficiently vigorous,  nor  decisive,  assented  to  the  measure."  In 
this  sentence,  or  would  perhaps  have  been  better:  but,  in 

general,  nor  seems  to  repeat  the  negation  in  the  former  part  of 
le  sentence,  and  therefore  gives  more  emphasis  to  the  ex* 
pression. 

10.  Conjunctions  are  oflen  improperly  used,^both  singly 
and  in  pairs.  The  following  are  examples  of  this  impropriety. 
'^  The  relations  are  so  uncertain,  as  that  they  require  a  nt^at 
deal  of  examination :"  it  should  be  ^^  that  they  require,'' &c. 
"  There  was  no  man  so  sanguine,  who  did  not  apprehend 
some  ill  consequences  :"  it  ought  to  be,  ^'  So  sanguine  as  not 
to  apprehend,"  &c. :  or,  "  no  man^  how  sanguine  soever,  who 
did  not,"  &c.  ''  To  trust  in  him  is  no  inore  but  to  acknow- 
ledge his  power."  "  This  is  no  other  but  the  gate  of  para- 
dise." In  both  these  instances,  but  should  be  than.  "We 
should  sufficiently  weigh  the  objects  of  our  hope ;  whether 
they  are  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  them  what 
they  propose,"  &c.  It  ought  to  be,  "  that  we  may  reasonably," 
&c.  "  The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that  loyalty  as  he 
ought  to  have  done  ;"  "  with  zohich  he  ought."  "  In  the  order 
as  they  lie  in  his  preface  :".  it  should  be,  "  in  order  as  they 
lie ;"  or, "  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie."  "  Siich  sharp  replies 
tHat  cost  him  his  life ;"  "  as  cost  him,"  &c.  "  If  he  were 
truly  that  scarecrow,  as  he  is  now  commonly  painted;'^ 
"«4cA  a  scarecrow,"  &c.  "I  wish  I  could  do  that  justice  to 
his  memory,  to  oblige  the  painters,"  &c.  "  do  such  jnstice  as 
to  oblige,"  &:c. 

There  is  a  peculiar  neatness  in  a  sentence  beginning  with 
flie  conjunctive  form  of  a  verb.  "  Were  there  no  difference, 
there  would  be  no  choice." 
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A  double  conjunctive,  in  two  correspondent  clauses  of  a 
sentence,  is  sometimes  made  use  of :  as,  ^'Hcidhe  done  this, 
he  hcul  escaped  ;'^  ^^  Had  the  limitations  on  the  preit^tive 
been,  in  bis  time,  quite  fixed  and  certain,  bis  integrity  had 
made  him  regard  as  sacred,  the  boundaries  of  the  constitu- 
tion.'^ The  sentence  in  the  common  form  would  have  read 
thus :  ^'  If  the  limitations  on  the  prerogative  bad  been,  &c. 
his  integrity  would  have  made  him  regard,''  &c. 

The  particle  as,  when  it  is  connected  with  the  pronoun 
sticA,  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun :  as,  ^^  Let  such  as 
presume  to  advise  others,  look  well  to  their  own  conduct ;'' 
which  is' equivalent  to,  ^^  Let  them  who  presume,"  &c.  But 
when  used  by  itself,  this  particle  is  frequently,  if  not  always, 
to  be  considered  as  a  conjunction,  or  perhaps  as  an  adverb. 

Some  respectable  grammarians  suppose,  that  the  word  as  is 
always  a  pronoun:  and  that,  in  every  situation,  it  has  the 
meaning  of  (/,  that^  or  xohich.  They  would,  however,  find  it 
difficult  to  prove,  that,  in  the  following  sentences,  this  word 
has  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  those  pronouns.  "  As  to  those 
persons,  I  must  say,  as  it  is  due  to  them,  that  they  were  as 
disinterested  as  their  opponents."  ^^  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."  '•  Foi^ve  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." 
^^  And  as  Paul  was  long  preaching,  Eutychus  siink  down." 

Our  language  wants  a  conjunction  adapted  to  familiar  style, 
equivalent  to  notwithstanding.  The  words ybr  all  that,  seem 
to  be  too  low.  '^  The  word  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  one, 
but  for  all  that,  the  subject  may  still  be  a  secret." 

In  regard  that  is  solemn  and  antiquated ;  because  would 
do  much  better  in  the  following  sentence.  'Mt  cannot  be 
otherwise  in  regard  that  the  French  prosody  differs  from  that 
of  every  other  language." 

The  word  except  is  far  preferable  to  other  than.  "  It  ad- 
mitted of  no  efiectual  cure  other  than  amputation."  Except 
is  also  to  be  preferred  to  all  but.  "  They  were  happy  all  but 
the  stranger." 

In  the  two  following  phrases,  the  conjunction  as  is  impro- 
perly omitted  ;  *'  Which  nobody  presumes,  or  is  so  sanguine 
A  to  hope."     "  1  must,  however,  be  so  just  ^  to  own." 

The  conjunction  that  is  often  properly  omitted,  and  un- 
derstood :  as, ''  I  beg  you  would  come  to  me  ;"  *'  See  thou 
do  it  not ;"  instead  of  "  that  you  would,"  "•  that  thou  do." 
But  in  the  following  and  many  similar  phrases,  this  conjunc- 
tion were  much  better  inserted :  ^^  Yet  it  is  reason  the  memo- 
ry of  their  virtues  remain  to  posterity."  It  should  be,  "yet 
it  x^just  that  the  memory,"  &c. 
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When  the  qualities  of  different  things  are  com- 
pared,  the  latter  noun  or  pronoun  is  not  governed  by 
the  conjunction  than  or  cw,  but  agrees  with  the 
verb,  or  is  governed  by  the  verb  or  the  preposition, 
expressed  or  understood :  as,  "  Thou  art  wiser  than 
I ;"  that  is,  "  than  I  am."  *'  They  lov^d  him  more 
than  me ;"  i.  e.  "  more  than  they  loved  me." 
"The  sentiment  is  well  expressed  bv  Plato,  but 
much  better  by  Solomon  than  him ;"  that  is,  "  than 
by  him." 

See  Vol  ii.  Pkrt  3.  Exerciser.  Chap.  1.  Rule  20. 

The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  many  phrases,  in  the 

E receding  as  well  as  in  some  other  forms,  may  be  discovered, 
y  supplying  the  words  that  are  not  expressed ;  which  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  instances  of  erroneous  construction. 
"He  can  read  better  than  me."  "He  is  as  good  as  her.'' 
"  Whether  I  be  present  or  no."  "  Who  did  this  ?  Me."  By 
supplying  the  words  understood  in  each  of  these  phrases, 
their  impropriety  and  governing  rule  will  appear :  as,  "  Bet- 
ter than  1  can  read  ;"  "  As  good  as  she  is ;"  "  Present  or  not 
present ;"   "  I  did  it." 

1.  By  not  attending  to  this  rule,  many  errors  have  been 
committed :  a  number  of  which  is  subjoined,  as  a  further 
caution  and  direction  to  the  learner.  "Thou  art  a  much 
greater  loser  than  me  by  his  death."  "  She  suffers  hourly 
more  than  me."  "  We  contributed  a  third  more  than  the 
Dutch,  who  were  obliged  to  the  same  proportion  more  than 
us."  "  King  Charles,  and  more  than  him,  the  duke  and  the 
popish  faction,  were  at  liberty  to  form  new  schemes."  "The 
drift  of  all  his  sermons  was,  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  prophet  mightier  than  him,  and  whose  shoes  he 
was  not  worthy  to  bear."^  "  It  was  not  the  work  of  so  emi- 
nent an  author,  as  him  to  whom  it  was  first  imputed."  "  A 
stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty ;  but  a  fool's  wrath  is 
heavier  than  them  both."  "If  the  king  give  us  leave,  we 
may  perform  the  ofBce  as  well  as  them  that  do."  In  these 
passages  it  ought  to  be,  "  /,  we,  Ae,  thet/j  respectively." 

When  the  relative  who  immediately  follows  than,  it  seems 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  20th  rule :  for  in  that  connexion. 
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the  relative  must  be  in  the  objective  case :  as,  "  Alfred,  than 
whom^  a  greater  king  never  reigned,"  &c.  "  Beelzebub,  than 
Tohom^  Satan  excepted,  none  higher  sat,"  &c.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  in  such  instances,  if  the  personal  pronoun  were  used, 
it  would  be  in  the  nominative  case ;  as,  "  A  greater  king 
never  reigned  than  A^,"  that  is,  "  than  he  wa«,"  "  Beelzczub, 
than  ft^,"  &c. ;  that  is,  "  than  he  5fl/."  The  phrase  than  vAom, 
is,  however,  avoided  by  the  best  modem  writers. 

Some  grammarians  suppose  that  the  words  than  and  but 
are  sometimes  used  as  prepositions,  and  govern  the  objective 
case.  They  adopt  this  idea  from  the  diflkulty,  if  not  im- 
possibility as  they  conceive,  of  explaining  many  phrases,  on 
any  other  principle.  This  plea  of  necessity  appears,  howev- 
er, to  be  groundless.  The  principle  of  supplying  the  ellipsis 
is,  we  think,  sufficient  to  resolve  every  case,  in  which  than  or 
but  occurs,  without  wresting  these  words  from  their  true  na- 
ture, and  giving  them  the  pharacter  of  prepositions.  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs  under  this  Rule,  we  have  exhibited  a 
number  of  examples,  showing  that  the  supply  of  the  ellipsis 
sufficiently  explains  their  construction.  But  as  these  may  be 
deemed  obvious  cases,  we  shall  select  some,  which  appear  to 
be  more  difficult  in  their  developement.  The  following  are 
of  this  nature.  ''  I  saw  nobody  but  him ;"  '*  No  person  but 
he  was  present ;"  "  More  persons  than  they  saw  the  action  ;" 
"  The  secret  was  communicated  to  more  men  than  him ;" 
"This  trade  enriched  some  people  more  than  them."  All 
these  sentences  may  be  explained,  on  the  principle  of  supply- 
ing the  eUipsis,  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first,  we 
might  say,  "  I  saw  nobody,  but  /  saw  him  ;"  or,  "  I  saw  no- 
body, but  him  /5aw7;"in  the  second,  '"None  was  present, 
but  he  was  present ;"  in  the  third,  ''  More  persons  than  they 
were^  saw  the  action,"  or,  ''  More  than  these  persons  wert^  saw 
the  action ;"  in  the  fourth,  "  The  secret  was  communicated 
to  more  persons  than  to  him,"  in  the  fifth,  ^^  This  trade  en- 
riched some  people  more  than  it  enriched  them." — The  sup- 
ply of  the  ellipsis  certainly  gives  an  uncouth  appearance  to 
these  sentences :  but  this  circumstance  forms  no  solid  objec- 
tion to  the  truth  of  the  principle  for  which  we  contend.  Most 
of  the  idioms  in  a  language  could  not  be  literally  accounted 
for,  but  by  very  awkward  modes  of  expression. 

If  the  rule  which  has  been  recommended,  effectually 
answers  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cases  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  in  connexion  with  the  words  than  and  but^  wbj 
should  we  have  recourse  to  tlie  useless  expedient  of  changing 
these  words  into  other  parts  of  speech  ;  especially  when  this 
expedient  would  often  produce  ambiguity,  and  lead  into 
^rror?    That  it  would  have  tliis  effect  might  be  shown  in 
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nnmerous  instances.  One,  however,  will  be  sufficient.  ^^  If 
we  use  the  word  than  as  a  preposition,  we  should  say, '  I  lore 
her  better  than  him,'  whether  it  be  meant, '  I  love  her  better 
than  I  love  him,'  or,  *  I  love  her  better  than  he  does.'  Bv 
using  the  word  as  a  conjunction,  the  ambiguity  is  prevented. 
For,  if  the  foiitier  sentiment  is  implied,  we  say,  ^  I  love  her 
'  better  than  him ;'  that  is,  '  than  I  love  him ;'  if  the  latter,  we 
say,  *  I  love  her  better  than  he,'  that  is,  *  than  he  loves  her.' '' 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  but  and  than  m^y  he  properly  sup- 
plied by  the  prepositions  except  and  besidesj  and  that  therefore 
the  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  former  must  be  allowable ; 
we  reply,  that,  in  numerous  instances,  these  words  cannot  be 
properly  substituted  for  each  other.  But  if  this  could  be  uni- 
▼ersally  done,  it  might  still  be  said,  that  equivalence  of  mean- 
IK,  by  no  means  implies  identity  of  grammatical  construction. 
This,  we  think,  has  been  fully  proved  in  the  sixth  Chapter  of 
Etymology,  Section  1,  pages  61,  62. 

■  From  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  the  follow- 
ing^  rule  may  be  laid  down.  ^^  When  the  pronoun  following 
but  or  thanf  has  exactly  the  same  bearing  and  relation  as  the 
preceding  noun  or  pronoun  has;  with  regard  to  other  parts  of 
the  sentence,  it  must  have  the  same  grammatical  construc- 
tion." By  applying, this  rule  to  the  various  examples  already 
exhibited,  the  reader  will,  we  doubt  not,  perceive  its  proprie* 
ty  and  use. 

Thiat  the  student  may  be  still  further  assisted,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  discover  the  true  grammatical  construction  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun  following  6iif  or  than^  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  observe,  that  the  1 8th  Rule  of  Syntax  may  be  considered 
as  subsidiary  to  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  the  principle  of 
supplying  the  ellipsis.  <  Thus,  in  -  the  expression,  ^^  I  saw 
nobody  but  him,"  nqht^dy  is  in  the  objective  case,  governed 
by  the  verb  saw ;  and  him  is  in  the  same  case,  because  con- 
junctions, according  to  Rule  the  1 8th,  connect  the  same  cases 
of  nouns  and  pronouns.     In  the  phrase,  '^Nobody  but  he  was 

E resent,"  he  is  in  the  nominative  case,  because  it  is  connected 
y  the  conjunction  but^  with  the  noun  nobody^  which  is  in 
the  nominative.  The  other  sentences,  in  which  the  conjunction 
than  is  used,  may  be  construed  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  18th  Rule  of  Syntax  should  not  appear  to  apply  to 
every  example,  which  has  been  produced  in  this  discussion, 
nor  to  others  which  might  be  adduced  ;  it  will  be  found,  on 
strict  examination,  that  the  supposed  exceptions  are,  in  fact, 
sentences  which  do  not  come  within  the  reason  and  limitation 
of  the  rule.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  I  have  a  greater 
respect  for  them  than  he,"  the  pronoun  he  is  connected  by 
the  conjunction  than  with  the  pronoun  them :  and  yet  they  are 
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Bot  put  in  the  same  case ;  because  they  have  not  the  same 
bearing  and  relation,  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ; 
which  is  requisite  according  to  rule  18,  and  its  explanatory 
note.     See  the  Note  at  page  204. 

The  two  latter  rules  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  sup- 
plying the  ellipsis,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  it :  they 
m  fact  derive  all  their  authority  from  that  principle.  They 
may,  however,  be  of  use  to  the  student,  by  presenting  the 
subject  in  different  points  of  view :  some  of  them  may  strike 
his  attention  more  than  others,  and  lead  him  to  a  full  deve- 
lopement  of  the  subject. 

Rule  XXI. 

To  avoid  disagreeable  repetitions,  and  to  express 
our  ideas  in  few  words,  an  ellipsis,  or  omission  of 
some  words,  is  frequently  admitted.  Instead  of 
saying,  ^^  He  was  a  learned  man,  he  was  a  wise 
man,  and  he  was  a  good  man  ;^'  we  make  use  of 
the  ellipsis,  and  say,  "  He  was  a  learned,  wise,  and 
good  man.'' 

When  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the 
sentence,  weaken  its  force,  or  be  attended  with  an 
impropriety,  they  must  be  expressed.  In  the  sen^ 
tence ;  *'  W  e  are  apt  to  love  who  love  us,''  the  word 
them  should  be  supplied.  ^  A  beautiful  field  and 
trees,"  is  not  proper  language.  It  should  be, "  Beau- 
tiful fields  and  trees ;"  or,  "  A  beautiful  field  and  fine 
trees." 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part.  3.  Eierciies.  Chap.  1.  Rale  21. 

Almost  all  compounded  sentences,  are  more  or  less  ellip- 
tical ;  some  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  speech. 

1.  The  ellipsis  of  the  article  is  thus  used :  ''  A  man,  woman, 
and  child  ;"  that  is,  ''  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child."  "  A 
house  and  garden ;"  that  is,  ''  A  house  and  a  garden."  ^'  The 
sun  and  moon  ;"  that  is,  "  the  sun  and  the  moon."  "  The  day 
and  hour;"  that  is,  'Mhe  day  and  the  hour."  In  all  these  in- 
stances, the  article  being  once  expressed,  the  repetition  of  it  be- 
comes iinnecessary.  There  is,  however,  an  •xception  to  this 
observation,  when  some  peculiar  emphasis  requires  a  repeti- 
tion ;  as  in  the  following  sentence  :    '^  Not  only  the  year,  but 

Vol.  I.  E  e 
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the  day  and  the  hour.^V  In  this  case,  the  eliipiis  of  the  last 
article  would  be  improper.  When  a  different  form  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  requisite,  the  article  is  also  properly  repeated :  as,  '^a 
bouse,  and  an  orchard ;''  instead  of,  ^^  a  house  and  orchard.^^ 

2.  The  notm  is  frequently  omitted  in  the  following  manner. 
"The  laws  of  God  and  man  ;''  that  is,  "the  laws  oTGod  and 
the  laws  of  man/'  In  some  very  emphatical  expressions,  the 
ellipsis  should  not  be  used :  as,  "  Christ  the  power  of  God| 
and  the  wisdom  of  God  \''^  which  is  more  emphatical  than, 
"  Christ  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God." 

3.  The  ellipsis  of  the  adjective  is  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner. "  A  delightful  garden  and  orchard  ;'^  that  is,  "  a  delight- 
ful garden  and  a  delightful  orchard.'^  "  A  little  man  and 
woman  ;''  that  is,  "  A  little  man  and  a  little  woman."  In  such 
elliptical  expressions  as  these,  ttie  adjective  ought  to  have  ex- 
actly the  same  signi6cation,  and  to  be  quite  as  proper,  when 
joined  to  the  latter  substantive  as  the  former ;  otherwise  the 
ellipsis  should  not  be  admitted. 

Sometimes  the  ellipsis  is  improperly  applied  to  nouns  of 
different  numbers  :  as,  "  A  magnincent  bouse  and  gardens." 
In  this  case  it  is  better  to  use  another  adjective :  as,  "  A  mag- 
nificent house  and  fine  gardens." 

4.  The  following  is  the  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun.  "  I  love  and 
fear  him :"  that  is,  "  I  love  him,  and  I  fear  him."  "  My  house 
and  lands ;"  that  is,  "  my  house  and  my  lands."  In  these  in- 
stances the  ellipsis  may  take  place  with  .propriety ;  but  if  we 
would  be  more  express  and  emphatical,  it  mu^t  not  be  used : 
as,  "  His  friends  and  his  foes."    "  My  sons  and  my  daughters." 

In  some  of  the  common  forms  of  speech,  the  relative  pro- 
noun is  usually  omitted  :  as,  "This  is  the  man  they  love  ;" 
instead  of,  "  This  is  the  man  whom  they  love."  "  These  are  the 
goods  they  bought ;"  for,  '>  These  ^ are  the  goods  which  they 
bought." 

In  complex  sentences,  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  relative 
pronoun  expressed  :  as  it  is  more  proper  to  say,  "  The  pos- 
ture in  which  I  lay,"  than,  "  In  the  posture  I  lay :"  "  The 
horse  on  which  I  rode,  fell  down ;"  than,  "  The  horse  I  rode, 
fell  down." 

The  antecedent  and  the  relative  connect  the  parts  of  a  sen- 
tence together;  and,  to  prevent  obscurity  and  confusion,  they 
should  answer  to  each  other  with  great  exactness.  "  We  speak 
that  we  dp  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen."  Here  the 
ellipsis  is  manifestly  improper,  and  ought  to  be  supplied  :  as, 
"  ne  speak  that  which  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  which  we 
have  seen." 
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5.  The  ellipsis  of  the  verb  is  used  in  the  following  instances. 
^'  The  ^nan  was  old  and  crafty ;''  that  is,  '^  the  man  was  old, 
and  the  man  was  crafly/'  ^^She  was  young,  and  beautiful,  and 
good  ;^^  that  is,  ^^  She  was  young,  she  was  beautiful,  and  she 
was  good/^  ^^  Thou  art  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable,  and 
blind,  and  naked.'^  If  we  would  fill  up  the  elUpsis  in  the 
last  sentence,  thou  art  ought  to  be  repeated  before  each  of  the 
adjectives. 

If,  in  such  enumeration,  we  choose  to  point  out  one  pA>- 
perty  above  the  rest,  that  property  must  be  placed  last,  and 
the  ellipsis  supplied  :  as,  ^^  She  is  young  and  beautiful,  and  she 
is  good.'^ 

^^  1  went  to  see  and  hear  him  ;^'  that  is,  '^  I  went  to  see  him, 
and  1  went  to  hear  him.''  In  this  instance,  there  is  not  only  an 
ellipsis  of  the  governing  verb,  Iwtnt^  but  likewise  of  the  sign 
of  the  infinitive  mood,  which  is  governed  by  it. 

Do  J  did,  have  J  hady  $hallj  loili,  may^  mighty  and  the  rest  of  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  compound  tenses,  are  frequently  used  alone, 
to  spare  the  repetition  of  the  verb :  as,  ^'  He  regards  bis 
word,  but  thou  dost  not :"  i.  e.  "  dost  not  regard  it."  "  We 
succeeded,  but  they  did  not ;"  "  did  not  succeed."  "  I  have 
learned  iny  task,  but  you  have  not ;"  "  have  not  learned." 
''  They  must,  and  they  shall  be  punished ;"  that  is,  '^  they  must 
be  punished." 

The  auxiliary  verbs  are  often  very  properly  omitted  before 
the  principal  verb  :  as,  *''  I  have  seen  and  heard  him  frequent- 
ly ;"  notf  '^  /  have  heard."  ^'  He  will  lose  his  estate,  and  incur 
reproach  :"  not,  ^^  he  will  incur."  But  when  any  thing  is  em- 
phatically expressed,  or  when  opposition  is  denoted,  this  el- 
lipsis should  be  avoided  :  as,  ^'  1  have  seen,  and  I  have  heard 
him  too ;"  '*  He  was  admired,  but  he  was  not  beloved." 

6.  The  ellipsis  of  the  adverb  is  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner. "  He  spoke  and  acted  wisely  ;"  that  is,  *'  He  spoke  wise- 
ly, and  he  acted  wisely."  "  Thrice  i  went  and  offered  my  ser- 
vice ;"  that  is, ''  Thrice  I  went,  and  thrice  I  offered  my  service." 

7.  The  ellipsis  of  the  preposition^  as  well  as  of  the  verb,  is 
seen  in  the  following  instances  :  ^'  He  went  into  the  abbeys, 
halls,  and  public  buildings  ;"  that  is,  ^^  He  wentinto  the  abbeys, 
he  went  iuto  the  halls,  and  he  went  into  the  public  buildings.^' 
"  He  also  went  through  all  the  streets,  and  lanes  of  the  city ;" 
that  is,  "  Through  all  the  streets,  and  through  all  the  lanes," 
&c.  "He  spoke  to  every  man  and  woman  there,"  that  is, 
*'  to  every  man  and  to  every  woman."  "  This  day,  next  mondi, 
last  year ;"  that  is,  -^  on  this  day,  in  the  next  month,  in  tlie  last 
year."  "  The  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  him  good ;"  that  is, 
*'  which  seemeth  to  him." 
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8.  The  ellipsis  of  the  conjunction  is  as  follows :  '*•  They  con* 
fess  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  love,  of  their  Creator  ;^' 
i.  e.  ^^  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  love  of,^' 
&c.  '^Though  I  love  him,  I  do  not  flatter  him,^^  that  is, 
^^  Though  I  love  him,  yet  I  do  not  flatter  him/' 

There  is  a  very  common  ellipsis  of  the  conjunction  tfuit : 
as,  '^  He  told  me  he  would  proceed  immediately  ;''  ^^  1  desired 
be  would  not  be  too  hasty ;''  ^'  I  fear  it  comes  too  much  from 
the  heart ;''  mstead  of.  ''  He  told  me  that  he  would  proceed 
immediately  :''  '^1  desired  that  he  would  not  be  too  hasty  :" 
^^  I  fear  that  it  comes  too  much  from  the  heart.'' — This  ellipsis 
is  tolerable  in  conversation,  and  in  epistolary  writing :  but  it 
should  be  sparingly  indulged,  in  every  other  species  of  com- 
position. The  French  do  not  use  this  mode  of  expression : 
they  avoid  the  ellipsis  on  such  occasions. 

9.  The  ellipsis  of  the  interjection  is  not  very  common  :  it, 
however,  is  sometimes  used :  as,  ^^  Oh !  pity  and  shame !" 
that  is,  "  Oh  pity !  Oh  shame !" 

As  the  ellipsis  occurs  in  almost  every  sentence  in  the  English 
language,  numerous  examples  of  it  might  be  given  :  but  only 
a  few  more  can  be  admitted  here. 

In  the  following.instance,  there  is  a  very  considerable  one  : 
"He  will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were  well 
cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one  nation ;  and  if  another, 
from  another ;"  that  is,  "  He  will  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of 
our  trade  were  well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  one  na- 
tion, and  if  another  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated,  we 
should  gain  from  another  nation." 

Sometimes  a  considerable  part  of  a  sentence  is  properly 
omitted,  when  we  presume  that  the  nominative  case  and  its 
whole  regimen  may  be  readily  understood :  as,  "  Nature  has 
given  to  animals  one  time  to  act,  and  another  to  rest :"  instead 
of  saying :  "  Nature  has  given  to  animals  one  time  to  act,  and 
nature  has  given  to  animals  another  time  to  rest." 

The  following  instances,  though  short,  contain  much  of  the 
ellipsis ;  "  Wo  is  me ;"  i.  e.  "  wo  is  to  me."  "  To  let  blood ;" 
i.  e.  "  to  let  out  blood."  "  To  let  down  ;"  i.  e.  « to  let  it  fall  or 
slide  down."    "  To  walk  a  mile ;"  i.  e.  "  to  walk  through  the 

Sace  of  a  mile."  "To  sleep  all  night;"  i.  e.  "To  sleep 
rough  all  the  night."  "  To  go  a  fishing ;"  "  To  go  a  hunt« 
ing ;"  i.  e.  "  to  go  on  a  fishing  voyage  or  business  ^'  "  to  go 
on  a  hunting  party."  "  1  dine  at  two  o'clock ;"  i.  e.  "  at  two 
of  the  clock."  "  By  sea,  by  land,  on  shore ;"  i.  e.  "  By  the 
sea,  by  the  land,  on  the  shore." 

It  is  very  frequent,  when  the  word  notwithstanding  agrees 
with  a  number  of  words,  or  with  an  entire  clause,  to  omit  the 
whole  except  this  word :  and  in  this  use  of  notzoithstandingn 
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we  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  abbreviations  iu 
language.  For  example:  ''Moses  said,  let  no  man  leave 
of  it  till  the  morning :  notwithstanding^  they  hearkened  not 
unto  him/^  Here  notwithstanding  appears  without  the  clause 
to  which  it  belongs  :  and  to  complete  the  sense  in  words,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  whole  preceding  clause,  or 
the  substance  of  it. — '^  Moses  said,  let  no  man  leave  of  it  till 
the  morning.  Notwithstanding  this  command  of  Moses ^  or, 
notwithstanding  Moses  said  that  which  has  been  recited,  they 
hearkened  not  unto  Moses.'' — ''  Folly  meets  with  success  in 
this  world :  but  it  is  true  notwithstanding^  that  it  labours  un- 
der disadvantages."  This  passage,  at  length,  would  read  thus : 
''  Folly  meets  with  success  in  die  world  :  but  it  is  true,  not- 
withstanding folly  meets  with  success  in  the  world,  that  it  la- 
bours under  disadvantages." 

It  is  not  unusual  to  apply  a  pronoun,  this,  that,  which,  or 
what,  to  represent  nearly  the  whole  of  a  sentence:  as, 
^'  Bodies  which  have  no  taste,  and  no  power  of  afiecting  the 
skin,  may,  notwithstanding  this,  act  upon  organs  which  are 
more  delicate."  Here  this  stands  for,  ^'  they  have  no  taste, 
and  no  power  to  affect  the  5/rm." 

In  the  following  example,  the  pronoun  and  participle  are 
omitted:  ''Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance, 
the  aid  of  others  was  not  solicited."  Here  the  words  he 
being  are  understood ;  that  is,  "  He  being  conscious  of  his 
own  weight  and  importance."  'This  clause  constitutes  the 
case  absolute,  or,  the  nominative  absolute ;  which  is  not  so 
obvious  before,  as  after,  the  ellipsis  is  supplied. 

1 0.  The  examples  that  follow  are  producea  .to  show  the 
impropriety  of  ellipsis  in  some  particular  cases.  "  The  land 
was  always  possessed,  during  pleasure,  by  those  intrusted  with 
the  command  ;"  it  should  be,  "  those  persons  intrusted  ;"  or, 
"  those  who  were  intrusted."  "  If  he  had  read  further,  he 
would  have  found  several  of  his  objections  might  have  been 
spared  ;"  that  is,  "  he  would  have  found  that  several  of  his 
objections,"  &c.  "  There  is  nothing  men  are  more  deficient 
in,  than  knowing  their  own  characters."  It  ought  to  be, 
"  nothing  in  which  men  ;"  and,  "  than  in  knowing."  "  I 
scarcely  know  any  part  of  natural  philosophy  would  yield 
more  variety  and  use ;"  it  should  be,  "  which  would  yield,"  &6, 
*'  In  the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then ;"  i.  e.  "  in  which  he  then 
was."  "  The  little  satisfaction  and  consistency,  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  systems  of  divinity  I  have  met  with,  made  me 
betake  myself  to  the  sole  reading  of  the  Scriptures :"  it 
ought  to  be,  "  which  are  to  be  found,"  and,  "  which  I  have 
met  with."  "  He  desired  they  might  go  to  the  altar  together, 
and  jointly  return  their  thanks  to  whom  only  they  were  due  5" 
i.  e.  "  toUm  to  whom,"  &c. 
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Rule  XXII. 

All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  correspond  to 
each  other :  a  regular  apd  dependent  construction, 
throughout,  should  be  carefully  preserved.  The 
following  sentence  is  therefore  maccurate:  "Ite 
was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  much  admired,  as 
Cinthio.^'  It  should  be,  ^^  He  was  more  beloved 
than  Cinthio,  but  not  so  much  admired.^^ 

See  YoL  ti.  P»rt  3,  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rale  22. 

The  first  example  under  this  rule,  presents  s  most  irregular 
construction,  namely,  ^'He  was  more  beloved  as  Cinthio.^' 
The  words  more  and  so  mticA,  are  verj  improperly  stated  as 
having  the  same  regimen.  In  conrecting  such  sentences,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  supply  the  latter  ellipsis  of  the  corrected 
sentence,  by  saying,  '^  but  not  so  much  admired  as  Cinthio 
wa9 ;"  because  the  ellipsis  cannot  lead  to  any  discordant  or 
improper  construction,  and  the  supply  would  often  be  harsh  or 
inelegant. — See  Rule  xx.  and  the  J^oles  under  it. 

As  the  22d  Rule  comprehends  all  the  preceding  rules,  it 
may,  at  the  first  view,  appear  to  be  too  general  to  be 
useful.  But  by  ranging  under  it  a  number  of  sentences  pecu- 
liarly constructed,  we  shall  perceive,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
ascertain  the  true  grammatical  construction  of  many  modes  of 
expression,  which  none  of  the  particular  rules  can  sufficiently 
explain. 

^'  This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  book,  that  has, 
is,  or  shall  be  published.^^  '  It  ought  to  be,  ^'  that  has  been,  or 
shall  be  published.^'  ''He  was  guided  by  interests  always 
difierent,  sometimes  contrary  to,  those  of  the  community  ;'' 
*•  different  from ;"  or,  "  always  different  from  those  of  (he 
community,  and  sometimes  contrary  to  them.^'  ''  Will  it  be 
urged  that  these  books  are  as  old,  or  even  older  than  tradi- 
tion ?"  The  wot-ds,  "as  old,"  and  "older,"  cannot  have  a 
common  regimen ;  it  should  be,  "  as  old  as  tradition,  or  even 
older."  "It  requires  few  talents  to  which  most  men  are  not 
born,  or  at  least  may  not  acquire  ;"  "  or  which,  at  least,  they 
may  not  acquire."  "  The  court  of  chancery  frequently  miti- 
gates and  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  common  law."  In  this 
construction,  the  first  verb  is  said  "  to  mitigate  the  teeth  of 
the  common  law,"  which  is  an  evident  solecism.  "  Mitigates 
the  common  law,  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  it,"  would  have  been 
grammatical. 

"  They  presently  grow  into  good  humour,  and  good  Ian- 
^lage  towards  the  crown;"  "grow  into  good  language,"  if 
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?ery  improper.  ^'  There  is  never  wanting  a  set  of  evil  instru- 
ments, who  either  out  of  mad  zeal,  private  hatred,  or  filthy 
lucre,  are  always  ready,"  &c.  We  say  properly,  '*  A  man 
acts  out  of  mad  zeal,"  or,  ^'out  of  private  hatred,"  but  we 
cannot  say,  if  we  would  speak  English,  '^  he  acts  out  of  filthy 
lucre."  ^'  To  double  her  kindness  and  caresses  of  me :"  the 
word  "  kindness"  requires  to  be  followed  by  cither  to  or /or, 
and  iiannot  be  construed  with  the  preposition  of.  ^  Never 
was  man  so  teased  or  suffered  half  the  uneasiness,  as  I  have 
done  this  evening :"  the  first  and  third  clauses,  viz.  '^  Never 
was  map  so  teased,  as  1  have  done  this  evening,"  cannot  be 
joined  without  an  impropriety ;  and  to  connect  the  second  and 
third,  the  word  that  must  be  substituted  for  as ;  ^'  Or  suf- 
fered half  the  uneasiness  that  I  have  done;"  or  else,  ^' half  so 
much  uneasiness  as  1  have  suffered." 

The  first  part  of  the  following  sentence  abounds  with  adverbs, 
and  those  such  as  are  hardly  consistent  with  one  another: 
^'  How  much  sotvtr  the  reformation  of  this  degenerate  age  it 
mlmost  utterly  to  be  despaired  of,  we  may  yet  have  a  more  com- 
ibrtable  prospect  of  future  times."  The  sentence  would  be 
more  correct  in  the  following  form :  "  Though  the  reforma- 
tion of  this  d^enerate  age  is  ntarlv  to  be  despaired  of,"  &c. 

'^  Oh !  shut  not  up  my  soul  with  the  sinners,  nor  my  life 
with  the  blood-thirsty ;  in  whose  hands  is  wickedness,  and 
their  right  hand  is  full  of  gifts."  As  the  passage,  introduced 
by  the  copulative  conjunction  and^  was  not  intended  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  principal  and  independent  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  of  the  dependent  part,  the  relative  whose  should 
have  been  used  instead  of  the  possessive  their ;  viz.  '^  and 
iD^^e  right  hand  is  full  of  gifts." 

The  following  sentences,  which  give  the  passive  voice  the 
regimen  of  an  active  verb,  are  very  irregular,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  imitated.  ^^The  bishops  and  abbots  were  allowed  their 
seats  in  the  house  of  lords."  ^^  Thrasea  was  forbidden  the 
presence  of  the  emperor."  "  He  was  shown  that  very  story 
in  one  of  his  own  books."  These  sentences  should  have 
been  ;  "  The  bishops  and  abbots  were  allowed  to  have  (or  to 
take)  their  seats  in  the  house  of  lords ;"  or,  "  Seats  in  the 
house  of  lords  were  allowed  to  the  bishops  and  abbots :" 
"  Thrasea  was  forbidden  to  approach  the  presence  of  the 
emperor;"  or,  "  The  presence  of  the  emperor  was  forbidden 
to  Thrasea:"  "That  very  story  was  shown  to  him  in  one  of 
his  own  books." 

The  subsequent  paragraph  contains  forms  of  sentences, 
which,  though  they  are  not  uncommon,  have  an  irregular  con- 
struction, and  should,  with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  be 
carefully  avoided.     "  The  meeting  was  obliged  to  be  defer- 
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red.''  "They  are  expected  to  be  sent  for  next  week." 
"He  was  forced  to  be  lifted  into  his  carnage.''  "  The  horses 
were  ordered  to  be  exercised  every  day." — These  senten- 
ces may  be  corrected  in  the  following  manner.  "  It  was 
necessary  to  defer  the  meeting;"  or,  "The  meeting  was 
necessarily  deferred."  "They  Expect  to  be  sent  for  next 
week ;"  or,  "  It  is  expected  they  will  be  sent  for  next 
week."  "He  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  lifted  into 
his  carriage ;"  or,  "  It  was  necessary  to  lift  him  into  his 
carriage."  "  Orders  were  given  to  exercise  the  horses  every 
day ;"  or,  "  They  ordered  mat  the  horses  should  be  exercised 
every  day." 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him."  There  seems  to  be  an  impropriety 
in  this  sentence,  in  which  the  same  noun  serves  in  a  double 
capacity,  performing  at  the  same  time  the  offices  both  of  the 
nominative  and  objective  cases.  "  Neither  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  to  conceive  the  things,"  &c.  would 
have  been  regular. 

"  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compound- 
ing those  images  which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the 
varieties  of  picture  and  vision."  It  is  very  proper  to  say, 
"altering  and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have 
once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  ;" 
but  we  can  with  no  propriety  say,  "  retaining  them  into  all 
the  varieties  ;"  and  yet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable :  for,  "  re- 
taining, altering,  and  compounding,"  are  participles,  each  of 
which  equally  refers  to  and  governs  the  subsequent  noun, 
those  images ;  and  that  noun  again  is  necessarily  connected 
with  the  following  preposition,  into.  The  construction  might 
easily  have  been  rectified,  by  disjoining  the  participle  retain- 
ing from  the  other  two  participles,  in  this  way :  "  We  have 
the  power  of  retaining  those  images  which  we  have  once 
received,  and  of  altering  and  compounding  them  into  all  the 
varieties  of  picture  and  vision ;"  or,  perhaps  better  thus :  "  We 
have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  those 
images  which  we  have  once  received,  and  of  forming  them  into 
all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision." 


THE  INTERJECTION. 

Thk  syntax  of  the  Interjection  is  of  so  very  limited  a  na- 
ture, that  it  does  not  require  a  distinct^  appropriate  rule ; 
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especially  as  every  thiug  whicli  relates  to  it,  in  this  point  of 
view,  has  already  been  mentioned  under  other  rules*  See 
Rule  V.  Note  1 1  :  and  Rule  xxi.  Note  9. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  observe,  in  addition 
to  what  we  formerly  mentioned  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
part  of  speech,  that  the  genuine  InteijectiQn,  which  is  always 
expressive  of  some  strong  sensation,  does  not  owe  its  charac- 
teristic expression  to  the  arbitrary  form  of  articulation ;  but 
derives  its  force  from  the  tone  of  voice  and  moditication  of 
countenance  and  gesture.  These  tones  and  gestures  conse- 
quently express  the  same  meaning,  or  nearly  the  same,  inde- 
pendently of  any  necessary  relation  to  the  articulation  which 
they  may  assume  ;  and  they  are  therefore  universally  under- 
stood. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PARSING. 

As  we  have  finished  the  explanation  of  the  different  parts 
of  speech,  and  the  rules  for  forming  tliem  into  sentences,  it 
is  now  proper  to  give  some  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  learners  should  be  exercised,  in  order  to  prove  their 
knowledge,  and  to  render  it  familiar  to  them.  This  is  called 
parsing.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  adaptation 
of  it  to  learners,  requires  that  it  should  be  divided  into  two 
parts ;  viz.  parsing,  as  it  respects  etymology  alone  ;  and  par- 
sing, as  it  respects  both  etymology  and  syntax.* 

Section  U 

r 

Specimen  of  Etymological  Parsings 

*'  Virtue  ennobles  us." 

Virtue  is  a  common  substantive  of  the  neuter  gender,  tlic 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.  {Decline  the  noun.)  Ennobles  is  a  regular  verb  active, 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular. 
(Repeat  the  present  tense^  the  imperfect  tense^  and  the  perfect 
participle.)]  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person 
plural,  and  in  the   objective  case.      {Decline  the  pronoun.) 

*  S<?e  Vol.  ii.  part  1.  Exercwrs  in  Parsinp:.     Sec.  9.    The  note. 

f  The  learner  «hoaUI  occa<»iooaU7  reiieat  all  the  moods  and  teoflet  of  the  veii^. 

Vol.  I.  •         F  f 
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"  Goodness  will  be  rewarded/' 

Goodness  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nonnnative 
ease  {Decline  it.)  Will  be  rewarded  is  a  regular  verb,  in  the 
passive  voice,  the  indicative  mood,  the  first  future  tense,  and 
the  third  person  singular,  {Repeat  the  present  tense^  the  impet' 
feet  tense^  and  the  perfect  participle.) 

**  Strive  to  improve." 

Strive  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  imperative  mood, 
and  of  the  second  person  singular.  {Repeat  the  present  tense^ 
^c.)  To  improve  is  a  regular  verb  neuter,  and  in  the  infinitive 
mood*    {Repeal  the  present  tense,  ^c.) 

9 

"  Time  flies,  O  !  how  swiftly," 

Time  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case. 
(Decline  the  noun.)  Flies  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  the  in- 
dicative mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular. 
{Repeat  the  present  tense^  ^c.)  O  !  is  an  interjection.  How 
and  swiftly  are  adverbs. 

.  ^'  Gratitude  is  a  delightful  emotion." 

Gratitude  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.  {Decline  it.)  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  and  the  thii^  person  sinmilar.  {Repeat 
the  present  tense ^  ^c.)  A  is  the  indefinite  article.  Delight/id 
is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state.  {Repeat  the  degrees  of 
comparison.)  Emotion  is  a  common  substantive  of  the  neutcr 
gender,  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  no- 
minative case.     {Decline  it.) 

"  They  who  forgive,  act  nobly .'^ 

They  is  a  personal  pronoun,  pf  the  third  person,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  {Decline  it.)  Who  is  a 
relative  pronoun,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  {Decline  it.) 
Forgive  is  an  irregular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  the  third  person  plural.  {Repeat  the  present  tense^ 
4rc.)  Act  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  the  third  person  plural.,  {Repeat^  ($rc.)  Jsfobly  is  an 
adverb  of  quality.     {Repeat  (he  degrees  of  eomparison.) 
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•*  By  living  temperatelj,  our  health  is  promoted.'^ 

iSy  is  a  preposition*  Living  is  the  present  participle  of  the 
regular  neuter  verb  "  to  live."  {Repeat  the  participle,)  Tern" 
perately  is  an  adverb  of  quality.  Our  is  an  adjective  pronoun 
of  the  possessive  kind.  {Decline  it.)  Health  is  a  common 
substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the  third  person,  the  singu- 
lar number^  and  in  the  nominative  case.  {Decline  it.)  1$ 
promoted  is  a  regular  verb  passive,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  the  third  person  singular.     {Repeat,  ire.) 

"  We  should  be  kind  to  them,  who  are  unkind  to  us." 

We  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  {Decline  it.)  Should  be 
is  an  i^iegular  verb  neuter,  in  the  potential  mood,  the  imper- 
fect tense,  and  the  first  person  plural.  {Repeat  the  present 
tense,  ire.)  Kind  is  an  adjective,  in  the  positive  state.  (/?«• 
peat  the  degrees  of  comparison.)  To  h  a  preposition.  Them 
is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  the  plural  number^ 
and  in  the  objective  case.  {Decline  it.)  -  Who  is  a  relative 
pronoun,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  {Decline  it.)  Are  is  an 
irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the 
third  person  plural.  {Repeat,  ire.)  Unkind  is  an  adjective  in 
the  positive  state.  {Repeat  the  degrees  of  comparison.)  To  is 
a  preposition.  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person^ 
the  plural  number,  and  in  the  objective  case.     (Decline  it.) 

Section  2. 

Specimens  of  Syntactical  Parsing. 

"  Vice  produces  misery." 

Vice  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case. 
Produces  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative 
"  vice,"  according  to  rule  i.  which  says :  {here  repeat  the 
rule.)  Misery  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  the  active  verb  "produces,"  according  to  rule 
XI.  which  says,  &c. 

"  Peace  and  joy  are  virtue's  crown." 

Peace  is  a  common  substantive.  {Repeat  the  gender^  person^ 
number,  dnd  case.)    And  is  a  copulative  conjunction.   Joy  is  a 
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common  substantive.  {Repeat  the  person^  numhery  and  case,) 
Are  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense, 
and  the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  the  nominative  case 
'* peace  and  joy,''  according  to  rule  ik  which  says;  {here 
repeat  the  rule.)  Virtue^s  is  a  common  substpntive,  of  the 
third  perf  on,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  possessive  case, 
governed  by  the  substantive  ^  crown,"  agreeably  to  rule'x, 
which  says,  &c.  Crown  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter 
gender,  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the 
nominative  case,  according  to  the  fourth  note  of  rule  xi. 

"  Wisdom  or  folly  governs  us." 

Wisdom  is  a  common  substantive.  {Repeat  the  gender^  per- 
8onj  number^  and  case*)  Or  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction.  Folly 
is  a  common  substantive.  {Repeal  the  gender^  person^%imiber^ 
and  case.)  Governs  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its 
nominative  case  "wisdom"  or  "  folly,"  according  to  rule  hi. 
which  says,  &c.  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person, 
plural  number,  and  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the 
active  verb  "governs,"  agreeably  to  rule  xi.  which  says,  &c. 

"Every  heart  knows  its  sorrows." 

Every  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  distributive  kind, 
agreeing  with  its  substantive  "  heart,"  according  to  Note  3, 
under  rule  viii.  which  says,  iic.  Heart  is  a  common  sub- 
stantive. {Repeat  the  gender^  person,  number,  and  case.) 
Knows  is  an  irregular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  case 
"  heart,"  according  to  rule  i.  which  says,  &c.  Jts  is  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  of  the  third  person  singular,  and  of  the  neuter 
gender,  to  agree  with  its  substantive  "  heart,"  according  to 
rule  v.  which  says,  &c.  it  is  in  the  possessive  case,  governed 
by  the  noun  "  sorrows,"  according  to  rule  x.  which  says,  &c. 
Sorrows  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  (he 
third  person,  the  plural  number,  and  in  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  the  active  verb  "knows,"  according  to  rule  xi. 
which  says,  &c. 

".  The  man  is  happy  who  lives  wisely." 

The  is  the  definite  article.  Man  is  a  common  substantive. 
{Repeat  the  gender, person,  number,  and  case.)  Is  is  an  irregular 
verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third 
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person  singular,  agreeing  with  the  nominative  case  ^^  man,^' 
according  to  rule  i.  which  says,  &c.  Happy  is  aa  adjective 
in  the  positive  state.  Who  is  a  relative  pronoun,  which  has 
for  its  antecedent,  ^^  maA,''  with  which  it  agrees  in  gender  and 
number,  according  to  rule  v.  which  says,  &c.  Lives  is  a  re- 
gular verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  pev* 
son  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  "  who,"  according 
to  RULE  VI.  which  says,  inc.  Wisely  is  an  adverb  of  quality^ 
placed  after  the  verb,  according  to  rule  xv. 

"  Who  preserves  us  ?" 

Who  is  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind,  and  in 
the  nominative  case  singular.  The  word  to  which  it  relates, 
(its  subsequent)  is  the  lioun  or  pronoun  containing  the  answer 
to  the  question ;  according  to  a  note  under  rule  vi.  Pre* 
serves  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present  tense, 
third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  "  who," 
according  to  rule  vi.  which  says,  &c.  Us  h  z  personal  pro- 
noun. {Repeat  the  person^  number^  case,  and  rule.) 

"  Whose  house  is  that  ?  My  brother's  and  mine. 
Who  inhabit  it  ?  We." 

Whose  is  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind,  and 
relates  to  the  following  words,  "brother's"  "and  mine," 
agreeably  to  a  note  under  rule  vi.  It  is  in  the  possessive 
case,  governed  by  '^  house,"  according  to  rule  x.  which 
says,  &c.  House  is  a  common  substantive.  {Repeat  the  gen- 
der^  person,  number,  and  case.)  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter, 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular, 
agreeing  with  its  nominative  case  "  house,"  according  to  ruls 
I.  which  says,  &c.  That  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  de- 
monstrative kind.  My  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  posses- 
sive kind.  Brother'^s  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the 
possessive  case,  governed  by  "  house,"  understood,  according 
to  rule  X.  and  a  note  under  rule  vi.  jind  is  a  copulative 
conjunction.  Mine  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person, 
the  singular  number,  and  in  the  possessive  case,  according  to 
a  note  under  rule  x.  and  another  under  rule  vi.  Who  is  a 
relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind,  of  the  plural  num- 
ber, in  the  nominative  jcase,  and  relates  to  "  we,"  following, 
according  to  a  note  under  rule  vi.  Inhabit  is  a  regular  vero 
active.  {Repeat  the  mocdj  tense,  person,  i^c.)  It  is  a  personal 
pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the 
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objective  case,  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  inhabit,^^  ac» 
cording  to  rule  xi*  which  sajs,  &c.^  We  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, of  the  first  person,  the  plural  number,  and  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  the  verb  ^^  inhabit^'  understood.  The  words  ^^  in- 
habit it''  are  implied  after  ^^  we''  agreeably  to  a  note  mider 

RULE  VI. 

<^  Remember  to  assist  the  distressed." 

Remember  is  a  regular  verb  active,  imperative  mood,  the 
second  person  singular,  and  a^ees  with  its  nominative  case 
*^  thou"  understood.  To  assist  is  a  regular  verb  active,  in  the 
infinitive  mood,  governed  by  the  preceding  verb  ^^  remem- 
ber," according  to  rule  xii.  which  says,  &c.  The  is  the  defi- 
nite article.     Distressed  is  an  adjective  put  substantively. 

"  We  are  not  unemployed." 

^e  is  a  personal  pronoun.  {Repeat  the  person^  number,  and 
case.)  Are  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter.  {Repeat  the  moody 
tense,  person,  <$^c.)  J^ot  is  an  adverb  of  negation.  Unemployed 
is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state.  The  two  negatives  not 
and  yn,  form  an  affirmative  agreeably  to  rule  xvi.  which 
says,  &c. 

''  This  bounty  has  relieved  you  and  us ;  and  has  gratified  the 

donor." 

TTiis  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  demonstrative  kind. 
Bounty  is  a  common  substantive.  {Repeat  the  gender,  person, 
number,  and  case.)  Has  relieved  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indi- 
cative mood,  perfect  tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing 
with  its  nominative  '' bounty,"  according  to  rule  i.  which 
sajrsy  &c.  You  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  second  person 
plural,  and  in  the  objective  case.  {Repeat  the  government 
and  rtde.)  And  is  a  copulative  conjunction.  (^  is  a  personal 
pronoun,  in  the  objective  case.  You  and  us  are  put  in  the 
same  case  according  to  rule  xviii.  which  says,  &c.  And  is  a 
copulative  conjunction.  Has  gratified  is  a  regular  verb  active, 
indicative  mood,  perfect  tense,  and  third  person  singular, 
agreeing  with  its  nominative  "bounty,"  understood.  ^"^ Has 
relieved*'^  and  ^  has  gratified,'^^  are  in  the  same  mood  and  tense, 
according  to  rule  xviii.  which  says,  &lc.  The  is  the  definite 
article.  Donor  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person, 
the  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case,  governed  bv 
the  active  verb  "  has  gratified,"  according  to  rule  xi.  which 
says,  &c. — See  p.  39,  on  Gender. 
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^^  He  will  not  be  pardoned,  unless  he  repent/^ 

He  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular  num- 
ber, masculine  gender,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  Will  be 
pardoned  is  a  regular  passive  verb,  indicative  mood,  first  future 
tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nomina« 
tive  ''  he,''  according  to  rule  i.  and  composed  of  the  aux- 
iliaries "will  be,"  and  the  perfect  participle  "pardoned." 
J^ot  is  a  negative  adverb.  Unless  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction. 
He  is  a  personal  pronoun.  {Repeat  the  person^  nimJfer,  gender^ 
and  case.)  Repent  is  a  regular  verb  neuter,  in  the  subjunctive 
mood,  the  present  tense,  the  third  person  singular,  and  agrees 
with  its  nominative  case  "  he,"  according  to  rule  i.  iraich 
says,  &c.  It  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  because  it  implies  a 
future  sense,  and  denotes  uncertainty,  signified  by  the  conjunc- 
tion "  unless,"  agreeably  to  rule  xix.  and  the  notes. 


"  They  could  obtain  the  object  of  their  wishes,  if  they  would 

be  resolute." 


They  is  a  personal  pronoun.  {Repeat  the  person^  nvmber, 
and  case.)  Could  obtain  is  a  regular  verb  active,  potential 
mood,  imperfect  tense,  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  its 
nominative  "  they,"  according  to  rule  i.  which  says,  &c. 
The  is  the  definite  article.  {Repeat  the  definition.)  Object  is  a 
common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular  number, 
and  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  could 
obtain,"  agreeably  to  rule  xi.  which  says,  &c.  Of  is  a  pre- 
position. Their  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  possessive 
sort,  agreeing  with  its  substantive  "wishes,"  according  to 
RULE  VIII.  which  says,  &c.  Wishes  is  a  common  substantive, 
of  the  third  person,  the  plural  number,  and  in  the  objective 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  of  according  to  rule  xvii. 
which  says,  k,c.  The  phrase,  the  object  of  their  uoishes^  may 
be  termed  an  "  objective  phrase,"  governed  by  the  active 
verb  "could  obtain,"  according  to  a  note  under  rule  xi. 
page  180.  ^is  a  copulative  conjunction.  They  is  a  personal 
pronoun.  {Repeat  the  person^  number^  and  case.)  Would  be 
IB  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  imperfect 
tense,  of  the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  its  nominative 
case  "  they"  in  number  and  person.  It  is  in  the  subjunctive 
mood,  according  to  a  note  at  page  82.  {Define  the  subjunc- 
tive  mood.)  Resolute  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state,  and 
belongs  to  its  substantive  "  persons"  understood,  according  \o 
RT'LE  VIII.  which  savs,  &:c. 
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^'  To  be  pure  in  heart,  pious,  and  benevolent,  which  all  ina^ 

be,  constitutes  human  happiness/' 

To  be  pure  m  hearty  piouSf  and  btnevolentj  is  the  antecedent 
to  the  pronoun  *'  which,"  according  to  a  note  under  Chapter 
T.  of  E^nnolc^,  page  50.  This  phrase  is  also  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  the  verb  ^^constitutes,"  according  to  note  1, 
under  rule  i.  Which  is  a  relative  pronoun,  having  for  its 
antecedent  the  phrase  before  mentioned.  It  is  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  according  to  kule  xi.  note  4.  Ml  is  an  adjective 
pronoun  of  the  indennite  kind,  agreeing  with  its  substantive 
**  persons"  understood,  according  to  rule  viii.  which  says, 
&c.  May  6«  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  potential 
mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with 
tiie  nominative  case  '^  all,"  according  to  rule  i.  which  says, 
&c.  Constitutes  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nomina- 
tive case  the  phrase  above-mentioned.  Human  is  an  adjective, 
which  agrees  with  its  substantive  "  happiness,"  according  to 
RULE  VIII.  which  says,  &c.  Happiness  is  a  common  substan- 
tive. {Repeat  the  gender^  person^  numberj  case^  and  govern- 
ment.) 

"  Good  works  being  neglected,  devotion  is  false." 

Good  works  being  neglected^  being  independent  on  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  is  the  case  absolute,  according  to  the  fifth 
note  of  RULE  I.  Devotion  is  a  common  substantive.  {Repeat 
the  gender^  number,  person^  and  case.)  Is  is  an  irregular  verb 
neuter.  {Repeat  the  mood,  tense,  person,  ire.)  False  is  an 
adjective  in  the  positive  state,  and  belongs  to  its  substan- 
tive "  devotion"  understood,  agreeably  to  rule  viii.  which 
says,  &c. 

^^The  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  a  wise  and  virtuous 

prince." 

The  is  the  definite  article.  Emperor  is  a  common  substan- 
tive, of  the  masculine  gender,  the  third  person,  the  singular 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  Marcus  Aurelius  is  a 
proper  name  or  substantive,  and  in  the  nominative  case,  because 
it  is  put  in  apposition  with  the  substantive  "  emperor,"  agree- 
ably to  the  first  note  of  rule  x.  Was  is  an  irregular  verb 
neuter,  indicative  mood,  imperfect  tense,  and  the  tliird  person 
singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  case  ''  emperor,"  accord- 
ing to  RULE  I.  A  is  the  indefinite  article.  Wise  is  an  adjective, 
and  belongs  to  its  substantive  '^  prince."    And  is  a  copulative 
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conjunction.  Virtuous  is  an  adjective,  and  belongs,  &c# 
Prince  is  a  common  substantive,  and  in  the  nominative  case, 
according  to  the  fourth  note  of  rule  xi. 

"  To  err  is  human.^' 

To  err^  is  the  infinitive  mood,  and  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb  "is.''  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing 
with  its  nominative  case  "  to  err,"  according  to  Note  1 ,  under 
RULE  the  first.  Human  is  an  adjective,  and  belongs  to  its 
substantive  "nature"  understood,  according  to  rule  viii* 
which  says,  &c. 

"  To  countenance  persons  who  are  guilty  of  bad  actions,  is 
scarcely  one  remove  from  actually  committing  them.'' 

To  countenance  persons  who  are  ^illy  of  bad  actions,  is  part 
of  a  sentence,  which  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  '^is." 
Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  &c.  agreeing  with  the  afore- 
mentioned part  of  a  sentence,  as  its  nominative  case,  accord- 
ing to  Note  1.  under  rule  the  first.  Scarcely  is  an  adverb. 
One  is  a  numeral  adjective,  agreeing  with  its  substantive  "  re- 
move." Remove  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der, the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  according  to  the  fourth  note  of  rule  xi.  From 
is  a  preposition.  Committing  is  the  present  participle  of  the 
regular  active  verb  "  to  commit."  Them  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person,  the  plural  number,  and  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  governed  by  the  participle  "  committing,"  agree- 
ably to  RULE  xiv.  which  says,  &c. 

"Charles  was  ardent,  inconsiderate,  and  regardless  of  advicey 

qualities  incident  to  youth." 

Charles  is  a  proper  name  or  substantive.  {Repeat  theperswtj 
number,  and  case.)  Was  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter.  {Repeat 
the  mood,  tense,  person,  number,  and  agreement*)  Ardent,  in- 
considerate,  and  regardless,  are  adjectives  in  the  positive  state, 
and  belong  to  the  substantive  "  Charles,"  according  to  rulk 
VIII,  which  says,  &c.  These  adjectives  are  joined  together  by 
the  conjunction  and  expressed  betwenn  the  two  latter,  and  un- 
derstood between  the  two  former.  Of  is  bl  preposition.  Advice 
is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular  num- 
ber, and  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  of, 
according  to  rule  xvii.  which  says,  &c.  Qualities  is  a  common 
substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the  third  person,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  This  word  "  qualities,'^ 
is  put  in  apposition  to  the  preceding  clause,  or  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, according  to  the  observations  in  the  second  paragraph 
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under  rule  x«  Incident  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  stale, 
and  belongs  to  its  substantive  "  qualities,^'  according  to  rule 
Yin.  which  says,  &c.  To  is  a  preposition.  Youth  is  a  com- 
mon substantive  of  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and 
in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  to,  accord- 
ing to  RULE  XVII.  which  says,  &c. 

^^Let  me  proceed.^' 

This  sentence,  according  to  the  statement  of  grammarians 
in  general,  is  in  the  imperative  mood,  of  the  first  person,  and 
the  singular  number.  The  sentence  ma^,  however,  be  ana* 
lyzed  in  the  following  manner.  Let  is  an  irr^ular  verb  active, 
in  the  imperative  mood,  of  the  second  person,  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  agrees  with  its  nominative  case  *^you,''  understood : 
as,  ^'  do  you  let.'^  Me  is  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  per- 
son, the  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case,  governed 
by  the  active  verb  'Met,''  agreeably  to  rule  xi.  which  says, 
£c*  Proceed  is  a  rq^lar  verb  neuter,  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
governed  by  the  preceding  verb  ^^  let,"  according  to  rule  xii. 
which  says,  &c. 

'^Living  expensively  and  luxuriously  destroys  health.      By 
living  frugally  and  temperately,  health  is  preserved." 

Living  expensively  and  luxuriously,  is  the  nominative  case  to 
the  verb  '^  aestroys,"  according  to  Note  1,  under  rule  i.  Ltv- 
ing  frugally  and  temperately,  is  a  substantive  phrase  in  the 
objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  ''  by,"  according 
to  Note  2,  under  rule  xiv. 

The  preceding  specimens  of  parsing,  if  carefully  studied  by 
the  learner,  seem  to  be  sufficiently  explicit,  to  enable  him  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  this  employment ;  and  sufficiently 
diversified,  to  qualify  him,  in  other  exercises,  to  point  out  and 
apply  the  remaining  rules,  both  principal  and  subordinate. 

The  student  may  derive  some  advantage  in  the  business  of 
Parsing,  and  some  improvement  in  the  radical  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  ntlos  of  syntax,  by  consulting  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  Exercises  in  Pcining,  contained  m  volume  2,  of  this 
work ;  especially  the  ninth  section  of  that  chaptfer,  entitled, 
'^  Mode  of  verbally  correcting  erroneous  sentences." 


PART  IV. 


PROSODY. 


PROSODY  consists  of  two  parts:  the  former 
teaches  the  true  pronunciation  of  words,  com- 
prising    ACCENT,      QUANTITY,     EMPHASIS,    PAUSE,     and 

tone;  and  the  latter,  the  laws  of  yersification. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OP  PRONUNCIATION. 


Section  K 


Of  Accent. 


Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  peculiar  stress  of  the 
voice,  on  a  certain  letter  or  syllable  in  a  word, 
that  it  may  be  better  heard  than  the  rest,  or  dis- 
tinguished from  them:  as,  in  the  word  presime^ 
the  stress  of  the  voice  must  be  on  the  letter  tr, 
and  second  syllable,  sume^  which  take  the  accent 

As  words  maybe  formed  of  a  difierent  number  of  syllables, 
from  one  to  eight  or  nine,  it  was  necessary  to  ha  Ye  some  pe- 
culiar mark  to  distinguish  words  from  mere  syllables ;  other- 
wise speech  would  be  only  a  continued  succession  of  syllables, 
without  conveying  ideas  :  for,  as  words  are  the  marks  of  ideas, 
any  confusion  in  the  marks,  must  cause  the  same  in  the  ideas 
for  which  they  stand.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  that  the 
mind  should  at  once  perceive  what  number  of  syllables  be- 
longs to  each  word,  in  utterance.  This  might  be  done  by  a 
perceptible  pause  at  the  end  of  each  word  in  speaking,  as  we 
form  a  certain  distance  between  them  in  writing  and  printing. 
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But  this  would  make  discourse  extremely  tedious;  and 
though  it  mi^ht  render  words  distinct,  would  make  the 
meaning  of  sentences  confused.  Syllables  might  also  be 
sufficiently  distinguished,  by  a  certaifi  elevation  or  depresrion 
of  voice  upon  one  syllable  of  each  word,  which  was  the  prac- 
tice of  some  nations.  But  the  English  tongue  has,  for  this 
purpose,  adopted  a  mark  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  kind, 
which  is  called  accent,  and  which  effectually  answers  the 
end. 

Every  word  in  our  language,  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
has  one  of  them  distinguished  from  the  rest  in  this  manner : 
and  some  writers  assert,  that  every  monosyllable  of  two  or 
more  letters,  has  one  of  its  letters  thus  distinguished. 

Accent  is  either  principal  or  secondary.  The  principal 
accent  is  that  which  necessarily  distinguishes  one  syllable  in 
a  word  from  the  rest.  The  secondary  accent  is  that  stress, 
which  we  may  occasionally  place  upon  another  syllable, 
besides  that  which  has  the  principal  accent :  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce every  part  of  the  word  more  distinctly^  forcibly,  and 
harmoniously:  thus,  '' Complaisant,  caravan,^' and  ^  ^violin,'' 
have  frequently  an  accent  on  the  first  as  well  as  on  the  last 
syllable,  though  a  somewhat  less  forcible  one.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  '*  Repartee,  referee,  privateer,  domi- 
neer,^^  &lc.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  an  accent 
is  allowed  on  the  first  syllabic  of  these  words,  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  ;  they  may  all  be  pronounced  with  one  ac- 
cent, and  that  on  the  last  syllable,  without  tlie  least  deviation 
from  propriety. 

As  emphasis  evidently  points  out  the  most  simiificant  word 
in  a  sentence  ;  so  where  other  reasons  do  not  forbid,  the  ac- 
cent always  dwells  with  greatest  force  on  that  part  of  the 
word  which,  from  its  importance,  the  hearer  has  always  the 
greatest  occasion  to  observe :  and  this  is  necessarily  the  root 
or  body  of  the  word.  But  as  harmony  of  termination  fre- 
quently attracts  the  accent  from  the  root  to  the  branches  of 
words,  so  the  first  and  most  natural  law  of  accentuation  seems 
to  operate  less  in  fixing  the  stress  than  any  other.  Our  own 
Saxon  terminations,  indeed,  with  perfect  uniformity,  leave  the 
principal  part  of  the  word  in  quiet  possession  of  what  seems 
its  lawful  property ;  but  Latin  and  Greek  terminations,  of 
which  our  language  is  full,  assume  a  right  of  preserving  their 
original  accent,  and  subject  almost  every  word  they  bestow 
upon  us  to  their  own  classical  laws. 

Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  be  regulated,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  etymology.  In  words  from  the  Saxon,  the  accent  is 
generally  on  the  root :  in  words  from  the  learned  languages, 
it  is  generally  on  the  termination ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the 
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different  accent  we  lay  on  some  words,  to  distinguish  them 
from  others,  we  seem  to  have  the  three  great  pnnciples  of 
accentuation ;  namely,  the  radical^  the  ierminational,  and  the 
distinctive.  The  radical :  as,  *•  Love,  lovely,  loveliness;"  the 
termi national :  as,  ^^  Harmony,  harm6uious  j''  the  distinctive: 
as,  "  Convert,  to  convert." 

ACCENT  ON  DISSYLLABLES. 

Words  of  two  syllables  have  necessarily  one  of  them  ac- 
cented, and  but  one.  It  is  true,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  we 
sometimes  lay  an  equal  stress  upon  two  successive  syllables : 
as,  "  Df-rect,  some-times ;"  but  when  these  words  are  pro- 
nounced alone,  they  have  never  more  than  one  accent.  The 
word  '^  a-men,"  is  the  only  word  which  is  pronounced  with 
two  accents  when  alone. 

Of  dissyllables,  formed  by  affixing  a  termination,  the  former 
syllable  is  commonly  accented :  as,  ^^  Childish,  kfngdom, 
detest,  Scted,  toilsome,  lover,  scofier,  fairen  foremost,  zealous, 
ftUness,  meekly,  artist.^' 

Dissyllables,  formed  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the  radical 
word,  have  commonly  the  accent  on  the  latter:  as,  '^To 
beseem,  to  best6w,  to  return." 

Of  dissyllables,  which  arc  at  oFaCC  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
verb  has  commonly  the  accent  on  the  latter,  and  the  noun,  on 
the  former  syllable  :  as,  ''  To  cem6nt,  a  cement ;  to  contract, 
a  c6ntract ;  to  presage,  a  presage." 

This  rule  has  many  exceptions*  Though  verbs  seldom 
have  their  accent  on  the  former,  yet  nouns  of.en  have  it  on 
the  latter  syllabic :  as,  ^'  Delight,  perfume."  Those  nouns 
which  in  the  common  order  of  language,  must  have  preceded 
the  verbs,  often  transmit  their  accent  to  the  verbs  they  form, 
and  inversely.  Thus,  the  noun  *'  wiiter,"  must  have  preceded 
tlie  verb  '*  to  Wc'iter,"  as  the  verb  *' to  correspond,"  must 
have  preceded  the  noun  "  correspondent :"  and  "  to  pursfie" 
claims  priority  to  '^pursuit."  So  that  we  may  conclude, 
wherever  verbs  deviate  from  the  rule,  it  is  seldom  by  chance, 
and  generally  in  those  words  only  where  a  superior  law  of  ac- 
cent takes  place. 

All  dissyllables  ending  in  y,  our^  ow^  /f,  ish^  iCy  /er,  age,  etu 
etj :  as,  ''  Cninny,  lubour,  willow,  wiillow  ;"  (except  '•  alI6w, 
av6w,  endow,  below,  bestow ;)  battle,  banish,  cambric,  batter, 
courage,  fasten,  quiet ;"  accent  the  former  syllable. 

Dissyllable  nouns  in  er:  as,  ^^Ccinker,  butter,"  have  the 
accent  on  the  former  syllable. 

Dissyllable  verbs,  terminating  in  a  consonant  and  e  final :  as, 
^'  Comprise,  escape ;"  or  having  a  diphthong  in  the  last  syl- 
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lable ;  as,  ^^  Appease,  reveal ;''  or  ending  in  two  consonants : 
as,  '^  Attend  ;^^  have  the  accents  on  the  latter  syliaUe. 

Dissyllable  nouns,  having  a  dipbfliong  in  the  latter  syllable, 
have  commonly  their  accent  on  die  latter  syllable :  as,  '^  Ap- 
plfiuse;"  except  some  words  in  ain:  as,  ^VfUain,  cCirtam, 
mo6ntain.^' 

Dissyllables  that  have  two  vowels,  which  are  separated  in 
the  pronunciation,  have  always  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable : 
as,  "  Lion,  riot,  quiet,  liar,  rifiin ;"  except  "  create." 

ACCENT  ON  TRISYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables  formed  by  adding  a  termination,  or  prefixing  a 
syllable,  retain  the  accent  of  the  radical  word  :  as,  '^  L6veli- 
ness,  tenderness,  contemner,  w^oner,  physical,  bespatter, 
commenting,  commending,  ass(irance/' 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ousj  al,  ion :  as,  '*  Arduous,  capital, 
iii6ntion,^'  accent  the  first.    . 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ce,  entj  and  ate,  accent  the  first  syl- 
lable: as,  ^^Countenance,  continence,  armament,  imminent, 
ile^nt,  pr6pagate  ;^'  unless  they  are  derived  from  words 
having  the  accent  on  the  last:  as,  ^' Connfvance,  acqu^nt- 
ance  y^  and  unless  the  middle  syllable  has  a  vowel  before  two 
consonants  ;  as,  "  Promiilgate." 

Trisyllables  ending  in  y,  as,  "  entity,  sp6cii^,  Ifberty,  victo- 
ry, sfibsidy,"  commonly  accent  the  first  syllable. 

Trisyllables  ending  in  re  or  /e,  accent  the  first  syllable :  as, 
"  Legible,  theatre ;"  except  "  Discfple,"  and  some  words 
which  have  a  preposition :  as,  ^^  Example,  indenture.'^ 

Trisyllables  ending  in  tic/e,  commonly  accent  the  first  syl- 
lable :  as,  ^^  Plenitude,  habitude,  rectitude.'^ 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ator^  have  the  accent  on  the  middle 
syllables  :  as,  "  Spectfitor,  creator,"  &c. ;  except  "  orator,  sena- 
tor, barrator,  legator." 

Trisyllables  which  have  in  the  middle  syllable  a  diphthong; 
as,  "  Endeavour ;"  or  a  vowel  before  two  consonants ;  as, 
"  Domestic  ;"  accent  the  middle  syllable. 

Trisyllables  that  have  their  accent  on  the  last  syllable  arc 
commonly  French :  as,  "  Acquiesce,  repartee,  magazine  ;"  or 
they  are  words  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  two  syllables  to  a 
long  syllable :  as,  "  Immature,  overchiii^e." 

ACCENT  ON  POLYSYLLABLES.       ' 

Polysyllables,  or  words  of  mOrc  than  three  syllables,  gene- 
rally follow  the  accent  of  the  words  from  which  they  are 
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derived :  as,  ''irroeating,  c6Dtinencj,  incontinently,  commen- 
dable, commAnicabTeness.'' 

Words  ending  in  ator  have  the  accent  generally  on  the 
penultimate,  or  last  syllable  but  one ;  as,  '^  Emend&tor,  gladi- 
ator, equivoc&tor,  prevaricator/' 

Words  ending  in  le  commonly  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable :  as,  '^  Amicable,  despicable  :^'  unless  the  second  syl- 
lable has  a  vowel  before  two  consonants :  as,  ^^  combustible, 
condemnable.'^ 

Words  ending  in  ton,  ous,  and  ty^  have  their  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate,  or  last  syllable  but  two :  as,  ^^  Salvfition, 
victorious,  activity," 

Words  which  end  in  la,  «o,  and  ral^  have  the  accent  on  the 
antepenult :  as,  "  Cyclopaedia,  punctilio,  desputical.^' 

The  rules  respecting  accent,  are  not  advanced  as  complete 
or  infallible,  but  proposed  as  useful.  Almost  every  rule  of 
every  language  has  its  exceptions ;  and,  in  English,  as  in  other 
tongues,  much  must  be  learned  by  example  and  authority. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  though  the  syllable  on 
which  the  principal  accent  is  placed,  is  fixed  and  certain,  yet 
we  may,  and  do,  frequently  make  the  secondary  principal,  and 
the  principal  secondary :  thus,  "  Caravan,  complaisant,  violin, 
repartee,  referee,  pnvateer,  domineer,"  may  all  have  the 
greater  stress  on  the  first,  and  the  less  on  the  last  syllable, 
without  any  violent  offence  to  the  ear :  nay,  it  may  be  assert- 
ed, that  the  principal  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  these 
words,  and  none  at  all  on  the  last,  though  certainly  improper, 
has  nothing  in  it  grating  or  discordant ;  but  placing  an  accent 
on  the  second  syllabic  of  these  words,  would  entirely  derange 
them,  and  produce  a  great  harshness  and  dissonance.  The 
same  observations  may  be  applied  to  ^'  demonstration,  la- 
mentation, provocation,  navigator,  propagator,  alligator,'^  and 
eveiy  similar  word  in  the  language. 

Section  2. 

Of  Quantity. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable,  is  that  time  which  is 
occupied  in  pronouncing  it.     It  is  considered   as 

LONG  or  SHORT. 

A  vowel  or  syllable  is  long,  when  the  accent  is 
on  the  vowel ;   which  occasions    it  to  be  slowly 
joined  in  pronunciation  with  the  following  letters: 
as, "  Fall,  bale,  modd,  house,  feature.'" 
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A  syllable  is  short,  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
consonant;  which  occasions  the  vowel  to  be 
quickly  joined  to  the  succeeding  letter :  as,  ^  fint, 
bonnet,  hiinggr/^ 

A  long  syllable  generally  requires  double  the 
time  of  a  short  one  in  pronouncing  it:  thus, 
« Mate,"  and  "  Note"  should  be  pronounced  as 
slowly  again  as  "  Mat"  and  "  Not." 

Unaccented  syllables  are  generally  short:  as,'  '^&dmire, 
b6Idness,  sfnner.'^  But  to  this  rule  there  are  many  excep- 
tions :  as,  ^'  6Is6,  exile,  g&ngrene,  umpire,  foretaste,"  &c« 

When  the  accent  is  on  a  consonant,  the  syllable  is  often 
more  or  less  short,  as  it  ends  with  a  single  consonant,  or  with 
more  than  one:  as,  '^S^dly,  robber;  persist,  matchless.'' 

When  the  accent  is  on  a  semi-vowel,  the  time  of  the  sylla- 
ble may  be  protracted,  by  dwelling  upon  the  semi-vowel:  as, 
"  Cui^,  can',  fulfil* :"  but  when  the  accent  falls  on  a  mute, 
the  syllable  cannot  be  lengthened  in  the  same  manner :  as, 
"  Bubble,  c&ptain,  idttcr/' 

The  quantity  of  vowels  has,  in  Anmp.  measure,  been  consi- 
dered under  the  first  part  of  grammar,  which  treats  of  the  differ- 
ent sounds  of  the  letters ;  and  therefore,  we  shall  only  add  a 
few  general  rules  on  the  subject,  and  some  observations  respect- 
ing the  various  degrees  of'^  length  in  the  time  of  the  vowels* 

1st,  All  vowels  under  the  principal  accent,  before  the  ter- 
minations la,  to,  and  ian,  preceded  oy  a  single  consonant,  are 
pronounced  long:  as,  '^Regalia,  folio,  adhesion,  explosion, 
confusion:'^  except  the  vowel  t,  which  in  that  situation  is 
short :  as,  "  Militia,  punctilio,  decision,  contrition*"  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  rule  seem  to  be,  '^  Discretion,  batta« 
lion,  national,  and  rational/' 

2d,  All  vowels  that  immediately  precede  the  terminations, 
t/y,  and  ety^  are  pronounced  long :  as,  "  Deity,  piety,  sponta- 
neity." But  if  one  consonant  precedes  these  terminations, 
every  preceding  accented  vowel  is  short ;  except  w,  and  the  a 
in  "  scarcity,"  and  "  rarity  :"  as,  "  Polarity,  severit)',  divinity, 
curiosity; — impunity."  Even  u  before  two  consonants  con- 
tracts itself:  as,  ''  Curvity,  taciturnity,"  &:c. 

3d,  Vowels  under  the  principal  accent,  before  the  termina- 
tions ic^  and  ical^  preceded  by  a  single  consonant,  are  pronoun- 
ced short;  thus,  ''Satanic,  pathetic,  elliptic,  harmonic," 
have  the  vowel  short ;  w^hile,  "  Tunic,  runic,  cubic,"  have 
the  accented  vowel  long :  and  '^  Fanatical,  poetical,  levitical, 
canonical,"  have  the  vowel  short ;  but  "  Cubical,  musical,'-' 
&c.  have  the  u  long. 
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4tb,  The  vowel  in  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  words, 
widlithe  following  terminations,  is  always  pronounced  short. 

lofty  :  as,  obloquy.  parous  :  as,  oviparous. 

siri^ke:  as,  apostrophe.  cracy :  as,  aristocracy. 

meter:  as,  barometer.  gony:  as,  cosmogony. 

gmud  :  as,  diagonal.  phony :  as,  symphony. 

vorouf  :  as,  carnivorous.  nomy :  as,  astronomy. 

feraue:  as,  somniferous.  iomy  :  as,  anatomy. 

jStfoiM :  as,  superfluous.  pathy :  as,  antipathy. 
jfiueni :  as,  melifluent. 

As  no  utterance  which  is  void  of  proportion,  can  be  agree- 
able to  the  ear ;  and  as  quantity,  or  proportion  of  time  in  ut- 
terance, fi;reatly  depends  on  a  due  attention  to  the  accent ; 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  person,  who  would  attain 
a  just  and  pleasing  delivery,  to  be  master  of  that  point* 

In  this  woiic,  and  in  the  author^s  Spelling-book,  the  vowels 
€  and  0,  in  the  first  syllable  of  such  words  as,  behave,  pre- 
judee,  domain,  propose ;  and  in  the  second  syllable  of 
aucn  as,  pulley,  turkey,  borrow,  follow;  are  considered  as 
long  vowels.  The  second  syllables  in  such  words  as,  baby, 
spicy,  holy,  fury,  are  also  considered  as  long  syllables.  This 
arrangement  is  founded  on  the  general  practice  of  good 
speakers ;  and  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  judicious 
Walker,  author  of  '^  The  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  ;^^ 
who  has  uniformly,  throughout  his  celebrated  work,  assigned 
to  the  vowels  e  and  o  a  long  sound,  in  the  syllables  just  men- 
tioned, and  in  all  others  of  a  similar  nature.  It  might  reason- 
ablv  have  been  supposed,  that  the  very  general  approbation, 
which  this  performance  of  Walker  has  received  from  the 
pablk,  would  have  settled  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
and  lyllablea  in  question.  But  there  are  some  critical  writers, 
who  dispute  the  propriety  of  bis  arrangement;  and  assert, 
that  the  vowels  e  and  o,  in  the  construction  mentioned,  are 
short  vowels,  and  that  the  syllables  which  contain  them,  are 
consequently,  short  syllables.  These  writers  seem  to  think, 
that  all  long  syllables  are  equally  long ;  that  there  are  no  de- 

K?e8  in  the  length  of  them.  In  this  supposition,  they  are, 
wever,  evidenUv  mistaken.  It  will  doubtless  be  admitted, 
that  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  degree,  is  longer  than  the 
second  of  the  word  coffee  ;  and  that  the  latter  syllables  of  both 
these^  words,  are  long.  In  the  words  scarecrow jwhere/ore,  both 
the  syllables  are  unquestionably  long,  but  not  of  equal  length. 
We  presume,  therefore,  that  the  syllables  under  considera- 
tion, mav  also  be  properly  styled  long  syllables,  though  their 
Vol.  f .  H  h 
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length  is  not  eqnal  to  that  of  some  others :  or,  at  least,  that 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  syllable's  being  long,  on  the 
ground  of  its  not  being  so  long,  or  so  much  protracted,  as 
6ome»other  long  syllables  are. 

Will  the  opponents  of  the  positions  for  which  we  contend, 
dssert,  that  the  syllables  referred  to,  in  behave,  domain,  pul- 
ley, borrow,  holy,  fury,  &c.  are  short  syllables  ?  If  they  are 
such,  the  words  must  be  pronounced,  beh  ave,  domain, 
pul  leh,  bor  roh,  ho  lih,  fu  rih,  &c.  There  are  no  other 
sounds  to  denote  e  and  o  short.  But  it  is  manifest  that  e  and 
0  short,  cannot  be  the  true  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  these 
words  :  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  have  the  less  protract- 
ed sounds  of  e  and  o  long. — It  will  not,  however,  follow, 
(as  the  critics  insist,)  that,  on  pur  principles,  the  words  should 
be  pronounced  bee-have,  do-o-main,  pul-lee,  ho-lee,  fu-ree, 
&c.  protracting  or  drawling  out  the  syllable,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  accent  both  the  syllables. 
If  the  accent  is  fairly  preserved  on  the  proper  syllable,  this 
drawling  sound  will  never  be  heard :  the  sound  of  e  and  o 
lon^,  in  their  due  degrees,^  will  be  preserved,  and  clearly 
distinguished.  In  the  words  methinksy  methoughtj  who  would 
pronounce  the  first  syllable  mee  ?  And  who  would  assert,  that 
it  ought  to  be  pronounced  short,  like  e  in  met  ?  But  we  have, 
perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject ;  and  bestowed  too 
much  attention,  in  controverting  a  point,  which  appears  to 
be  so  little  capable  of  defence ;  and  against  which  the  au- 
thority of  Walker,  and  pubUc  opinion,  are  so  express  and  de- 
disive. 

Section  3. 

Of  Emphasis. 

By  emphasis  is  meant  a  stronger  and  fuller  sound 
of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  some  word  or 
words  on  which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress, 
and  to  show  how  they  affect  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
Sometimes  the  emphatic  words  must  be  distinguish- 
ed by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a 
greater  stress. 

On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis  depends  the 
life  of  pronunciation.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any  words, 
not  only  will  discourse  be  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  but 
the  meaning  often  left  ambiguous.  If  the  emphasis  be  placed 
wrong,  we  shall  pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly. 

To  give  a  common  instance  :  such  a  simple  question  as  this, 
"  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?"  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than 
four  different  acceptations,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  dif- 
ferently placed  on  the  words. 
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If  it  be  pronounced  thus  :  "  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  2^ 
the  answer  may  naturally  be,  ^^  No,  we  send  a  servant  in  our 
stead.'' 

If  thus :  "  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?"  answer,  "  No,  we 
intend  to  walk/' 

"  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?"  "  No,  we  ride  into  the 
country." 

"Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day F'^^  "N6,  but  we  shall  to- 
morrow." 

In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and 
beauty  of  an  expression  often  depend  on  the  emphatic  word ; 
and  we  may  present  to  the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the 
sentiment,  by  placing  the  emphasis  differently.  In  the  follow- 
ing words  of  our  Saviour,  observe  in  what  difierent  lights  the 
thought  is  placed,  according  as  the  words  are  pronounced. 

"  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?"  "  Be- 
traytat  thou,"  makes  the  reproach  turn  on  the  infamy  of 
treachery.  "  Betrayest  /Aou,"  makes  it  rest  upon  J udas's  con- 
nexion with  his  master.  "  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  marii" 
re^ts  it  upon  our  Saviour's  personal  character  and  eminence.  ^ 
^'  Qetraycst  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  .^"  turns  it  upon  his 
prostituting  the  signal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  purpose 
of  destruction. 

The  emphasis  often  lies  on  the  word  that  asks  a  question : 
as,  "  fVho  said  so  ?"  "  fVhen  will  he  come  ?"  "  What  shall  I 
do  ?"  "  Whither  shall  I  go  ?"  "  Why  dost  thou  weep  ?"  And 
when  two  words  are  set  in  contrast,  or  in  opposition  to  one 
another,  they  are  both  emphatic  :  as,  "  He  is  the  tyrant^  not 
the /a/A«r,  of  his  people  j"  "  His  subjects  fear  him,  but  they 
do  not  love  him." 

Some  sentences  are  so  full  and  comprehensive,  that  almost 
every  word  is  emphatical :  as,  '^  Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers, 
woods,  and  plains  :"  or,  as  that  emphatic  expostulation  in  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  "  Why  will  ye  die !"  In  the  latter  short 
sentence,  every  word  is  emphatical ;  and  on  which  ever  word 
we  lay  the  emphasis,  whether  on  the  first,  second,  third,,  or 
fourth,  it  strikes  out  a  different  sense,  and  opens  a  new  sub- 
ject of  moving  expostulation. 

Emphasis  often  falls  not  only  on  single  words,  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  sentence,  but  it  is  frequently  required  to  be 
continued,  with  a  little  variation,  on  two,  and  sometimes 
more  words  together.  The  following  sentences  exempliijr 
both  the  parts  of  this  position :  "  If  you  seek  to  make  one 
rich^  study  not  to  increase  his  stores^  but  to  diminish  his  desiresJ^^ 
"  The  Mexican  figures,  or  picture  writing,  represent  things^ 
not  words:  they  exhibit  images  to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  un- 
derstanding.^'^ 
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As  accent  dignifies  the  syllable  on  which  it  it  kid/  and 
makes  it  more  aistinguished  by  the  ear  than  the  rest ;  so  em- 
phasis ennobles  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  and  presents  it 
in  a  stronger  light  to  the  understanding.  Were  there  no  ac- 
cents, words  would  be  resolved  into  their  original  srUablet : 
were  there  no  emphasis,  sentences  would  be  resolved  into 
their  original  words ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  hearer  would  be 
under  the  painful  ifecessity,  first,  of  making  out  the  words,  and 
afterwardj  their  meaning. 

Emphasis  has  been  variously  divided  by  different  writers. 
We  shall  present  the  student  with  a  view  of  some  of  these  ar- 
rangements ;  from  which  he  will  probably  derive  clearer  and 
more  comprehensive  ideas  of  the  subject. 

Emphasis  is  said,  by  some  of  them,  to  consist  of  two  kinds, 
the  simple,  and  the  complex  emphasis*  Simple,  when  it  serves 
to  point  out  only  the  plain  meaning  of  any  proposition :  com- 
plex, when,  besides  the  meaning,  it  marks  also  some  afiection 
or  emotion  of  the  mind  ;  or  gives  a  meaning  to  words,  which 
they  would  not  have  in  their  usual  acceptation.  In  the 
former  case,  emphasis  is  scarcely  more  than  a  stronger  accent, 
with  little  or  no  change  of  tone ;  when  it  is  complex,  besides 
force,  there  is  always  superadded  a  manifest  change  of  tone. 

The  following  sentence  contains  an  example  of  simple  em- 
phasis : 

And  Nathan  said  to  David,  ^^  Thou  art  the  man.^'  The 
emphasis  on  thou,  serves  only  to  point  out  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker.  But  in  the  sentence  which  follows,  we  perceive  an 
emotion  of  the  speaker  superadded  to  the  simple  meaning : 
"  Why  will  ye  die  ?" 

Emphasis  has  been  further  distinguished  into  the  weaker 
and  stronger  emphasis.  In  the  sentence,  ^^  Exercke  and  tem- 
perance strengthen  tlie  constitution  ;''  we  perceive  more  force 
on  the  word  strengthen,  than  on  any  other ;  thbugh  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  stress  which  we  apply  to  the  word  ind^erent,  in 
the  following  sentence  :  '^  Exercise  and  temperance  strength- 
en even  an  indifferent  constitution.'^  It  is  also  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  the  words  exercise,  temperance,  constitutum,  in  the 
last  example  but  one,  are  pronounced  with  greater  force, 
than  the  particles  and  and  the ;  and  yet  those  words  cannot 
properly  be  called  emphatical :  for  the  stress  that  is  laid  on 
them  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  convey  distinctly  the  mean- 
ing of  each  word. — From  these  observations  it  appears,  that 
the  smaller  parts  of  speech,  namely,  the  articles,  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  &c.  are^  in  general,  obscurely  and  feebly  ex- 
piiessed ;  that  the  substantives,  verbs,  and  more  significant 
words,  are  firmly  and  distinctly  pronounced ;  and  that  the 
emphatical  words,  those  which  maric  the  meaning  of  a  phrase. 
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are  pronounced  with  peculiar  stress  and  energy,  though  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  importance. 

Emphasis  has  also  been  divided  into  the  supkbior  and  the 
INFERIOR  emphasis.  The  superior  emphasis  determines  tiie 
meanii^  of  a  sentence,  with  reference  to  something  said  be- 
fore, prfisuppoeed  by  the  author  as  general  knowledge ;  or 
remores  an  ambijgtiity,  where  a  passage  may  have  more  senses 
than  one.  The  inferior  emphasis  enforces^  graces^  and  cn/ipcfw, 
but  does  not  /!x,  the  meaning  of  any  passage*  The  words 
to  which  this  latter  emphasis  is  given,  are,  in  general,  sudi  as 
seem  the  most  important  in  the  sentence,  or,  on  other  ac- 
counts, to  merit  this  distinction.  The  following  passage  will 
serve  to  exemplify  the  superior  emphasis. 

"  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo,  kc. 
Sing  heav'nly  Muse !" 

Supposing  that  originally  other  beings  besides  men,  hid 
disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstance were  well  known  to  us,  there  would  fall  an  empha- 
sis upon  the  word  man^s  in  the  first  line ;  and  hence  it  would 
be  read  thus : 

*'  Of  fnan*s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit,'*  &c. 

But  if  it  were  a  notorious  truth,  that  mankind  had  trans- 
gressed in  a  peculiar  manner  more  than  once,  the  emphasis 
would  fall  on Jlrst ^  and  the  line  be  read; 

*'  Of  man's  Jir$i  disobedience," 

Again,  admitting  death  (as  was  really  the  case)  to  have 
been  an  unheard-of  and  dreadful  punishment,  brought  upoii 
man  in  consequence  of  his  transgression ;  on  that  supposition 
the  third  hne  would  be  read ; 

''  Brought  death  into  the  world,"  &c. 

But  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that  mankind  knew  there  was 
such  an  evil  as  death  in  other  regions,  though  the  place  they 
inhabited  had  been  free  from  it  till  their  tran^ression,  me 
line  would  run  thus: 

"  Brought  death  into  the  world^^^  &c. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
inferior  emphasis : 

^'  Many  persons  mistake  the  /ove,  for  the  practice  of  virtue." 

^'  Shall  I  reward  his  services  with  falsehood?  Shall  I  foi^get 
him  who  cannot  forget  me  Z'" 

'^  If  his  principles  are  false^  no  apology  from  himself  can 
make  them  right :  if  founded  in  truths  no  censure  from  others 
can  make  them  wrongJ^'^ 
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'^  Though  deep^  yet  clear;  though  gentle^  yet  dot  duUf 
Strong  without  rage ;  without  oUrflimingf/ulU^ 

"  A /rtend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues ;  an  enemy  his  crimesJ*^ 

^^  The  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he  gains  his  (mm  approba-* 
tion ;  the  foot^  when  he  gains  that  of  oihersJ*^ 

The  superior  emphasis,  in  reading  as  in  speaking,  must  be 
determined  entirely  by  the  sense  oi  the  passage,  and  always 
made  alike :  but  as  to  the  inferior  emphasis,  taste  alone  seems 
to  have  the  right  of  fixing  its  situation  and  quantity. 

Among  the  number  of  persons,  who  have  bad  proper  opportu* 
nities  of  learning  to  read,  in  die  best  manner  it  is  now  taught, 
very  few  could  be  selected,  who,  in  a  given  instance,  would 
use  the  inferior  emphasis  alike,  either  as  to  place  or  quantity. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  use  scarcely  any  degree  of  it :  and 
others  do  not  scruple  to  carry  it  far  beyond  any  thine  to  be 
found  in  common  discourse;  and  even  sometimes  uirow  it 
upon  words  so  very  trifling  in  themselves,  that  it  is  evidently 
done  with  no  other  view,  than  to  give  a  greater  variety  to  the 
modulation.*  Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  practice,  there 
are  certainly  proper  boundanes,  within  which  this  emphasis 
must  be  restrained,  in  order  to  make  it  meet  the  approbation 
of  sound  judgment  and  correct  taste.  It  will  doubtless  have 
different  degrees  of  exertion,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  importance  of  the  words  upon  which  it  operates  ; 
and  there  may  be  very  properly  some  variety  in  the  use  of  it : 
but  its  application  is  not  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  caprice 
of  readers. 

Emphasis,  besides  its  other  offices,  is  the  great  regulator  of 
quantity.  Though  the  quantity  of  our  syllables  is  fixed,  in 
words  separately  pronounced,  yet  it  is  mutable,  when  these 
words  are  ranged  in  sentences ;  the  long  being  changed  into 
short,  the  short  into  long,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
words  with  regard  to  meaning  :  and  as  it  is  by  emphasis  only, 
that  the  meaning  can  be  pointed  out,  emphasis  must  be  the 
regulator  of  the  quantity.  A  few  examples  will  make  this 
pomt  very  evident. 

Pleas'd  thoQ  shalt  hear— and  learn  the  secret  power,  &c. 
Pleas'd  tliou  shalt  hear — and  thou  alone  shult  hear— 
Ple«a8'd  thou  shalt  hear — in  spite  of  them  sh^lt  hear — 
PleasM  thou  shalt  hear— though  not  behold  the  fair — 

In  the  first  of  tiiese  instances,  the  words  plias^d  and  h^r, 
being  equally  emphatical,  are  both  long ;  whilst  the  two  in- 

*  By  modulation  is  meant  that  pleasing  variety  of  voice,  which  is  perceivjpd  in  utter- 
ing a  sentence,  and  which,  in  its  nnturr,  is  peri'ectly  dii^tinct  from  eniphaMS,  and  the 
tones  of  emotion  and  passion.  The  vounj?  reader  should  be  very  careful  to  render  his 
modulation  correct  and  easy ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  should  form  it  upon  the  model  of 
the  most  judicious  and  accurate  speaker*. 
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teltnediate  words,  thSu  and  shsltj  being  rapidly  passed  overi 
B8  the  sense  demands,  arc  reduced  to  a  short  quantity. 

Id  the  second  instance,  the  word  thod  by  being  the  most 
important, obtains  the  chief,  or  rather  the  sole  emphasis;  and 
thus,  it  is  not  only  restored  to  its  natural  long  quantity,  but  ob- 
tains from  emphasis  a  still  greater  degree  of  length,  than  when 
I>roDounced  in  its  separate  state.  The  greater  degree  of 
ength,  is  compensated  by  the  diminution  of  quantity  in  the 
word  pleased  and  hear,  which  are  sounded  shorter  than  in  the 
preceding  instance.  The  word  shdlt  still  continues  short. 
Here  we  may  also  observe,  that  though  thou  is  long  in  the  Brst 
part  of  the  verse,  it  becomes  short  when  repeated  in  the 
second,  on  account  of  the  more  forcible  emphasis  belonging  to 
the  word  aldne  which  follows  it. 

In  the  third  instance,  the  word  shali,  having  the  emphasis, 
obtains  a  lone  quantity.  And  though  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
long the  sound  of  this  word,  as  it  ends  in  a  pure  mute,  yet  in 
this,  as  in  all  similar  instances,  the  additional  quantity  is  to  be 
made  out  by  a  rest  of  the  voice,  proportioned  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  word.  In  this  instance,  we  may  also  observe, 
that  the  word  shalt^  repeated  in  the  second  part  of  the  Hne, 
is  reduced  again  to  a  short  quantity. 

In  the  fourth  instance,  the  word  A^r,  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  word  behold,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  obtains  from 
the  sense  the  chief  emphasis,  and  a  proportionate  length. 
The  words  thou  and  shalt,  are  again  reduced  to  short  quan- 
tities ;  and  the  word  pleai'^d  lends  some  of  the  time  which  it 
possessed,  to  the  more  impprtant  word  hear. 

From  these  instances,  it  is  evident,  that  the  quantity  of  our 
syllables  is  not  fixed ;  but  governed  by  emphasis. — To  ob- 
serve a  due  measurement  of  time,  on  all  occasions,  is  doubt- 
less very  difficult :  but  by  instruction,  attention,  and  practice, 
the  difficulty  may  be  overcome. 

Emphasis  changes,  not  only  the  quantity  of  words  and  syl- 
lables, but  also  m  particular  cases,  the  seat  of  the  accent. 
This  is  demonstrable  from  the  following  examples :  ^'  He 
shall  fncrease,  but  I  shall  c/rcrease.'^  ''There  is  a  difference 
between  giving  and  /^rgiving."  "  In  this  species  of  compo- 
sition /^/ausibility  is  much  more  essential  than  //rdbability.'^ 
In  these  examples,  the  emphasis  requires  the  accent  to  be 
placed  on  syllables,  to  which  it  does  not  commonly  belong. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  empha- 
sis, the  great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule,  possible  to  be 
given,  is,  that  the  speaker  or  reader  study  to  attain  a  just 
conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
is  to  pronounce.  For  to  lay  the  emphasis  with  exact  pro- 
priety, is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  attention.    It 
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ifl  fiur  finom  beine  an  inconsiderable  attainment.  It  is  one  of 
tbe  greatest  triw  of  a  true  and  just  taste ;  and  must  arise 
from  feeline  delicately  ourselves,  and  from  judging  accurately, 
of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  tbe  feelings  of  others. 

There  is  one  error,  against  which  it  is  particularly  proper 
to  caution  the  learner;  namely,  that  of  multiplying  emphaticai 
words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  prudent  reserve  in  tbe  use  of 
them,  that  w^  can  give  them  any  weight.  If  they  recur  too 
often  \  if  a  speaker  or  reader  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
whidi  he  ei^presses  of  hidi  importance,  by  a  multitude  of 
stifong  emphasis,  we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them. 
To  crowd  every  sentence  with  emphaticai  words,  is  like 
crowding  all  the  jpages  of  a  book  with  Italic  characters,  which, 
as  to  e&ct,  is  just  the  same  as  to  use  no  such  distinctions 
ataU. 

Section  4. 

Cf  Pauses. 

Paubes  or  rests,  in  speaking  and  reading,  are  a 
total  cessation  of  the  voice  during  a  perceptible, 
and,  in  many  cases,  a  measurable  space  of  time. 

Pauses  are  equally  necessary  to  the  speaker,  and  the  hear- 
er. To  the  speaker  that  he  may  take  breath,  without  which 
he  cannot  proceed  far  in  delivery ;  and  that  he  may,  by  these 
temporary  rests,  relieve  the  oi^ns  of  speech,  which  otherwise 
would  be  soon  tired  by  continued  action  :  to  the  hearer,  that 
the  ear  also  may  be  relieved  from  die  fatigue,  which  it  would 
otiierwise  endure  from  a  continuity  of  sound ;  and  that  the 
understanding  may  have  sufficient  time  to  maik  the  distinction 
of  sentences,  and  their  several  members. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses :  first,  emphaticai  pauses ; 
and  next  such  as  mark  the  distinctions  of  the  sense.  An  em- 
phaticai pause  is  made,  after  something  has  been  said  of  pe- 
culiar moment,  and  on  which  we  desire  to  fix  the  hearer^s 
attention.  Sometimes  before  such  a  thing  is  said,  we  usher 
it  in  widi  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses  have  the  same 
eflect  as  a  strong  emphasis ;  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules ; 
especially  to  the  caution  just  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them 
too  frequently.  For  as  they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and 
of  course  raise  expectation,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  is 
not  fully  answerable  to  such  expectation,  they  occasion  disap- 
pointment and  disgust. 

Bat  die  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses,  is,  to 
maik  the  divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  alioiv 
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the  speaker  to  draw  bis  breatli ;  and  the  proper  and  delicate 
adjustment  of  such  pauses,  is  one  of  tlie  most  nice  and  difficult 
articles  of  delivery.  In  all  reading,  and  public  speaking,  the 
management  of  the  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  so  as 
not  to  oblige  us  to  divide  words  from  one  another,  which 
have  so  intimate  a  connexion,  that  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  same  breath,  and  without  the  least  separa- 
tion. Many  sentences  are  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force 
of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  the  divisions  being  made  in  the 
wrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  speaking, 
or  reading,  should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  of 
breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine, 
that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end  of  a  period, 
when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be  gathered 
at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  suspend- 
ed for  a  moment ;  and,  by  this  management,  one  may  always 
have  a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence, 
without  improper  interruptions. 

Pauses  in  reading  and  public  discourse,  must  be  formed 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary, 
sensible  conversation ;  and  not  upon  the  stiff  artificial  manner 
which  we  acquire,  from  reading  books  according  to  the  com- 
mon punctuation.  It  will  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  attend 
to  the  points  used  in  printing ;  for  these  are  far  from  marking 
all  the  pauses  which  ought  to  be  made  in  speaking.  A  me- 
chanical attention  to  these  resting-places,  has  peiiiaps  been 
one  cause  of  monotony,  by  leading  the  reader  to  a  similar  tone 
at  every  stop,  and  a  uniform  cadence  at  every  period.  The 
primary  use  of  points  is,  to  assist  the  reader  in  discerning  the 
grammatical  construction  ;  and  it  is  only  as  a  secondary  object, 
that  they  regulate  his  pronunciation. 

To  render  pauses  pleasing  and  expressive,  they  must  not 
only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also  accompanied  with  a 
proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of  these  pauses  is 
intimated  ;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them,  which  can 
seldom  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  slight 
and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper ;  sometimes  a 
degree  of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required  ;  and  sometimes 
that  peculiar  tone  and  cadence  which  denote  the  sentence 
to  be  finished.  In  all  these  cases,  we  are  to  regulate  our- 
selves, by  attending  to  the  manner  in  which  nature  teaches  us 
to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest  discourse  with 
others. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  suspending  pause  should  be 
used  when  the  sense  is  incomplete ;  and  the  closing  pau66 
when  it  is  finished.     But  there  are  phrases,  in  which,  though 
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the  sense  is  not  completed,  tlie  yoice  takes  the  closii^,  rather 
than  the  suspending  pause ;  and  others,  in  which  the  sentence 
finishes  by  the  pause  of  suspension. 

The  closing  pause  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  fall  of 
the  voice,  or  cadence^  with  which  many  readers  uniformly  finish 
a  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  destructive  of  propriety  and 
energy  than  this  habit.  The  tones  and  inflections  of  the  voice 
at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  ought  to  be  diversified,  according  to 
die  general  nature  of  the  discourse,  and  the  particular  con- 
etniction  and  meaning  of  the  sentence.  In  plain  narrative, 
and  especially  in  argumentation,  a  small  attention  id  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  relate  a  fact,  or  maintain  an  argument  in 
conversation,  will  show,  that  it  is  frequently  more  proper  to 
raise  the  voice,  than  to  let  it  fall,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
Some  sentences  are  so  constructed,  that  the  last  words  require 
a  stronger  emphasis  than  any  of  the  preceding ;  while  oChcrs 
admit  of  being  closed  with  a  soft  and  gentle  sound.  Where 
there  is  nothing  in  the  sense  which  requires  the  last  sound  to 
be  elevated  or  emphatical,  an  easy  fall,  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  sense  is  finished,  will  be  proper.  And  in  pathetic  pieces, 
especially  those  of  the  plaintive,  tender,  or  solemn  kind,  the 
tone  of  the  passion  will  often  require  a  still  greater  cadence  of 
the  voice.  The  best  method  of  correcting  a  uniform  cadence, 
b  frequently  to  read  select  sentences^  in  which  the  style  is 
pointed,  and  in  which  antitheses  are  frequently  introduced ; 
and  ai^mentative  pieces,  or  such  as  abound  with  interrogn- 
tives,  or  earnest  exclamation. 

Section  0. 

Of    Tones. 

Tones  arc  different  both  from  emphasis  and 
pauses ;  consisting  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice^ 
the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ, 
in  the  expression  of  our  sentiments. 

Emphasis  affects  particular  words  and  phrases,  with  a 
degree  of  tone  or  inflection  of  the  voice ;  but  tones,  peculiar- 
Iv  so  called,  affect  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  sometimes  even 
me  whole  of  a  discourse. 

To  show  the  use  and  necessity  of  tones,  we  need  only  ob- 
fenre,  that  the  mind,  in  communicating  its  ideas,  is  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  activity,  emotion,  or  agitation,  from  the  differ- 
est  effects  which  those  ideas  produce  m  the  speaker.  Now  the 
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end  of  such  communication  being,  not  merelj  to  lay  open 
the  ideas,  but  also  the  different  feelings  which  they  excite  in 
him  who  utters  them,  there  must  be  other  signs  than  words, 
to  manifest  those  feelings ;  as  words  uttered  in  a  monotonous 
manner,  can  represent  only  a  similar  state  of  mind,  perfectly 
free  from  all  activity  or  emotion.  As  the  communication  of 
these  internal  feelings,  was  of  much  more  consequence  in  our 
social  intercourse,  wan  the  mere  conveyance  of  ideas,  the 
Author  of  our  being  did  not,  as  in  ti<at  conveyance,  leave  the 
invention  of  the  language  of  emotion  to  man ;  but  impressed 
it  himself  upon  our  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has 
done  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  world ;  all  of  wluch 
express  their  various  feelings,  by  various  tones.  Ours  indeed, 
from  the  superior  rank  that  we  hold,  are  in  a  high  d^rce 
more  comprehensive ;  as  there  is  not  an  act  of  the  mmd, 
an  exertion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  emotion  of  the  heart,  which 
has  not  its  peculiar  tone,  or  note  of  the  voice,  by  which  it  ii 
to  be  expressed;  and  which  is  suited  exactly  to  tlie  degree 
of  internal  feeling.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  proper  use  of  these 
tones,  that  the  life,  spirit,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  delivery 
consist. 

An  extract  from  the  beautiful  lamentation  of  David  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  what  has 
been  said  on  this  subject. — '^  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 
upon  thy  high  places.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ;  lest 
the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice ;  lest  the  daughters  of 
the  uncircumcised  triumph.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there 
be  no  dew,  nor  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  ofierings :  for  there 
the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast  away ;  the  shield 
of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil !''  The 
first  of  these  divisions  expresses  sorrow  and  lamentation ; 
therefore  the  note  is  low.  The  next  contains  a  spirited  com- 
mand, and  should  be  pronounced  much  higher.  The  other 
sentence,  in  which  he  makes  a  pathetic  address  to  the  moan* 
tains  where  his  friends  were  slain,  must  be  expressed  in  a 
note  quite  different  from  the  two  former ;  not  so  low  as  the 
first,  nor  so  high  as  the  second,  in  a  manly,  firm,  and  yet 
plaintive  tone.* 

This  correct  and  natural  language  of  the  emotions,  is  net 
so  difficult  to  be  attained,  as  most  readers  seem  to  imagine* 
If  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author's  sentiments,  as  well 

*Hfrrief. 
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as  into  the  meaning  of  bis  words,  we  shall  not  fail  to  deliver 
the  words  in  properly  varied  tones.  For  there  are  few  peo- 
ple, who  speak  English  without  a  provincial  tone,  that  have 
not  an  accurate  use  of  emphasis,  pauses,  and  tones,  when  they 
utter  their  sentiments  in  earnest  discourse ;  and  the  reason 
that  they  have  not  the  same  use  of  them,  in  reading  aloud  the 
sentiments  of  others,  may  be  traced  to  the  very  defective  and 
erroneous  method,  in  which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught ; 
whereby  all  the  various,  natural,  expressive  tones  of  speech, 
are  suppressed,  and  a  few  artificial,  unmeaning,  reading  notes, 
are  substituted  for  them. 

But  when  we  recommend  to  readers,  an  attention  to  the 
tone  and  language  of  emotions,  we  must  be  understood  to  do 
it  with  proper  limitation.  Moderation  is  necessary  in  this 
point,  as  it  is  in  other  things.  For  when  reading  becomes 
strictly  imitative,  it  assumes  a  theatrical  manner,  and  must  be 
highly  improper,  as  well  as  give  offence  to  the  hearers ;  be- 
cause it  is  inconsistent  with  tliat  delicacy  and  modesty,  which, 
on  all  occasions,  are  indispensable. 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  VERSIFICATION. 

As  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  sometimes  read  poet- 
ical composition,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  the  student  some 
idea  of  that  part  of  grammar,  which  explains  the  principles  of 
versification;  that,  in  reading  poetry,  he  maybe  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  its  correctness,  and  relish  its  beauties.  When 
this  lively  mode  of  exhibiting  nature  and  sentiment,  is  per- 
fectly chaste,  it  is  often  found  to  be  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

Versification  is  the  arrangement  of  a  certain 
number  and  variety  of  syllables,  according  to  certain 
laws. 

Rhyme  is  the  correspondence  of  the  last  sound 
of  one  verse,  to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  another. 

Feet  and  pauses  are  the  constituent  parts  of  verse.     We  shall 

consider  these  separately. 

OF  POETICAL  FEET. 

A  certain  number  of  syllables  connected,  form  a  foot. 
They  are  called  feet^  because  it  is  by  their  aid  that  the  voice, 
as  it  were,  steps  aloi^  through  the  verse  in  a  measured  pace ; 
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and  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  syllables  which  maik  this  resular 
movement  of  the  voice,  should,  in  some  manner,  be  distin- 
guished from  the  others.  This  distinction  was  made  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  by  dividing  their  syllables  into  long  and 
short,  and  ascertaining  their  quantity,  by  an  exact  proportion 
of  time  in  sounding  them  ;  the  long  being  to  the  short,  as  two 
to  one  ;  and  the  long  syllables,  being  thus  the  more  important, 
marked  the  movement.  In  Engliiili.  ^}llables  are  divided  into 
accented  and  unaccented ;  and  the  act.ented  syllables  being 
as  strongly  distinguished  from  the  unaccciitcd,  by  the  peculiar 
stress  of  the  voice  upon  them,  are  equally  capable  of  marking 
the  movement,  and  pointing  out  the  regular  paces  of  the  voice, 
as  the  long  syllables  were  by  their  quantity,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. 

When  the  feet  are  formed  by  an  accent  on  vowels,  they  are 
exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  ancient  feet,  and  have  the 
same  just  Quantity  in  their  syllables.  So  that,  in  this  respect, 
we  have  all  that  the  ancients  had,  and  something  which  thev 
had  not.  We  have  in  fact  duplicates  of  each  foot,  yet  with 
such  a  difference,  as  to  fit  them  for  different  purposes,  to  be 
applied  at  our  pleasure. 

Every  foot  has,  from  nature,  powers  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
it  is  upon  the  knowledge  and  right  application  of  these  powers, 
that  the  pleasure  and  effect  of  numbers  chiefly  depend. 

All  feet  used  in  poetry  consist  either  of  two,  or  of  three 
syllables ;  and  are  reducible  to  eight  kinds ;  four  of  two  syl* 
tables,  and  four  of  three,  as  follows : 

DISSYLLABLE.  TRISYLLABLE. 

A  Trochee  -  w  A  Dactyl  -  w    « 

An  Iambus  w  -  An  Amphibrach  w  -  w 

A  Spondee  —  An  Anapasst  w    ^  - 

A  Pyrrhic  w    w  A  Tribrach  w    ^    w 

A  Trochee  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  last  un- 
accented :  as,  ''  Ilatefbl,  pettish.^' 

An  Iambus  has  the  first  syllabic  unaccented,  and  the  last 
accented  :  as,  "  Betray,  consist.'' 

A  Spondee  has  both  the  words  or  syllables  accented :  as, 
"  The  pale  moon." 

A  Pyrrhic  has  both  the  words  or  syllables  unaccented :  as, 

*•  On  the  tall  tree." 

A  Dactyl  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  two  latter 
unaccented :  as,  "  Labourer,  p6ssible." 
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An  Amphibrach  has  the  fint  and  last  syllables  unaccented : 
and  the  nuddle  one  accented :  as,  ^^  Ddi^tfQly  domestic.'' 

An  Anapasst  has  the  two  fint  syllables  unaccented,  and  flie 
last  accented :  as,  ''CdMtrilvene,  acquiesce.'' 

A  Tribrach  has  all  its  syllables  unaccepted :  as,  ^'  NQmer&- 
bU^  c6nqaerable.'' 

Some  of  these  feet  may  be  denominated /NtnctjNi/  feet ;  as 
pieces  of  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly  formed  of  any  of 
fhem*  Such  are  the  Iambus,  Irochee,  Dactyl,  and  Anapaest. 
The  others  may  be  termed  secondary  feet ;  because  their  chief 
use  is  to  diversify  the  numbers,  and  to  improve  the  verse* 

We  shall  first  explain  the  nature  of  the  principal  feet. 

IAMBIC  verses  may  be  divided  into  several  species,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  feet  or  syllables  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

1.  The  shortest  form  of  the  English  Iambic  consists  of  an 
Iambus,  with  an  additional  short  syllable  :  as, 

DIsdaintng, 
ComplainiDg, 
ConseDting) 
Repenting. 

We  have  no  poem  of  this  measure,  but  it  may  be  met  with  in 
stanzas.  The  Iambus,  with  this  addition,  coincides  with  the 
Amphibrach. 

3.  The  second  form  of  our  Iambic,  is  also  too  short  to  be 
continued  through  any  great  number  of  lines.  It  consists  of 
two  Iambuses. 

Wb&t  pl&ce  IS  here  ? 
What  scenes  appear  ? 
To  me  the  rose 
No  longer  glows. 

It  WMnetimes  takes,  or  may  take,  an  additional  short  syllable : 


Upon  &  m5unt&in 
Beside  a  fountain. 

3.  The  third  form  consists  of  three  Iambuses. 

In  pl&c&  (kt  6r  near. 
Or  famous  or  obscure, 
Where  wholesome  is  the  air, 
Or  where  the  most  impure. 
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It  sometimes  admits  of  an  additional  short  syllable :  a% 

Oor  hearts  nd  long^  langiiiish. 

4.  The  fourth  form  is  made  up  of /our  Iambuses. 

And  mfty  &tlast  mj^  wSary  tge. 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hennitoge. 

5.  The  fifth  species  of  English  Iambic,  consists  o(  Jivt 
Iambuses. 

H5W  Idv'd,  how  v&ld'd  once  aT&ik  thl^  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee ; 
^Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 

Be  wise  t6-day,  'tis  madness  to  d^r  ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 

This  is  called  the  heroic  measure.  In  its  simplest  form  it 
consists  of  five  Iambuses ;  but  by  the  admission  of  other  feet, 
as  Trochees,  Dactyls,  Anapssts,  &c.  it  is  capable  of  many 
varieties*  Indeed,  most  of  the  English  common  measures 
may  be  varied  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  by  the  different 
position  of  their  pauses. 

6.  The  sixth  form  of  our  Iambic,  is  commonly  called  the 
Alexandrine  measure.     It  consists  of  six  Iambuses. 

• 

Fdr  thou  &rt  but  df  dOst;  bg  humble  &nd  be  wise. 

The  Alexandrine  is  sometimes  introduced  into  heroic  rhyme ; 
and  when  used  sparingly,  and  with  judgment,  occasions  an 
agreeable  variety. 

Th6  seas  shall  w&ste,  thS  skies  in  smoke  d&;ay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  ; 
But  ^n^d  his  word,  his  saving  pow'r  remains  : 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts^  thy  oign  Messiah  reigns. 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  form  of  our  Iambic  measure,  is 
made  up  of  seven  Iambuses. 

TTh^  Lord  descended  from  above,  and  bow'd  thS  heavens  high. 

This  was  anciently  written  in  one  line ;  but  it  is  now  broken 
into  two ;  the  first  containing  four  feet,  and  the  second  three : 
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An  Amphibrach  has  the  fint  and  last  s jllables  unaccented : 
and  the  middle  one  accented :  as, "  Ddigbtfill,  domestic." 

An  Anapaest  has  the  two  first  syllables  unaccented,  and  ttie 
last  accented :  as,  "  C6Mtr2lvene,  acquiesce.'' 

A  Tribrach  has  all  its  syllables  unaccepted :  as,  ^^  NQmSr&- 
U2i  cdnqaerable.'' 

Some  of  these  feet  may  be  denominated  principal  feet ;  as 
pieces  of  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly  formed  of  any  of 
them.  Such  are  the  Iambus,  Trochee,  Dactyl,  and  Anapasst. 
The  others  may  be  termed  secondary  feet ;  because  their  chief 
use  is  to  diversify  the  numbers,  and  to  improve  the  verse. 

We  shall  first  explain  the  nature  of  die  principal  feet« 

IAMBIC  verses  may  be  divided  into  several  species,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  feet  or  syllables  of  which  they  arc 
ccmiposed. 

1.  The  shortest  form  of  the  English  Iambic  consists  of  an 
Iambus,  with  an  additional  short  syllable  :  as, 

Dtsd&intng, 
ComplainiDg, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

We  have  no  poem  of  this  measure,  but  it  may  be  met  with  in 
stanzas.  The  Iambus,  with  this  addition,  coincides  with  the 
Amphibrach. 

2.  The  second  form  of  our  Iambic,  is  also  too  short  to  be 
continued  through  any  great  number  of  lines.  It  consists  of 
two  Iambuses. 

Wb&t  pl&ce  Ts  here  ? 
What  scenes  appear  ? 
To  me  the  rose 
No  longer  glows. 

It  sometimes  takes,  or  may  take,  an  additional  short  syllable : 
as, 

Upon  H  m5unt&in 
Beside  a  fountain. 

3.  The  third  form  consists  of  three  Iambuses. 

In  pl&ci^  At  6t  near. 
Or  famous  or  obscure. 
Where  wholesome  is  the  air, 
Or  where  the  most  impure. 
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It  sometimes  admits  of  an  additional  short  syllable :  as, 

Oiir  hearts  nd  I6ng&  Itogtiish. 

4.  The  fourth  form  is  made  up  of /our  Iambuses. 

And  mfty  &t  l&st  mf  wSary^  ige. 
Find  oat  the  peacefal  hermitage. 

5.  The  fifth  species  of  English  Iambic,  consists  o(  Jiv^ 
Iambuses. 

Hdw  loy'd,  how  v&ldM  once  &y&ils  th^  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee  ; 
Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 

Be  wise  t6-d&y,  'tts  m&dn&s  to  d^r  ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 

This  is  called  the  heroic  measure.  In  its  simplest  form  it 
consists  of  five  Iambuses ;  but  by  the  admission  of  other  feet, 
as  Trochees,  Dactyls,  Anapssts,  &c.  it  is  capable  of  many 
varieties.  Indeed,  most  of  the  English  common  measures 
may  be  varied  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  by  the  different 
position  of  their  pauses. 

6.  The  sixth  form  of  our  Iambic,  is  commonly  called  the 
Alexandrine  measure.     It  consists  of  six  Iambuses. 

Fdr  thou  &rt  but  df  dust ;  bS  humble  and  be  wise. 

The  Alexandrine  is  sometimes  introduced  into  heroic  rhyme ; 
and  when  used  sparingly,  and  with  judgment,  occasions  an 
agreeable  variety. 

Th^  seas  sh&ll  wftste,  thg  skies  in  smoke  d^ay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  ; 
But  fixM  his  word,  his  saving  powV  remains  : 
Thy  realm  for  ever  Uuis,  thy  own  Mtuiah  reigns, 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  form  of  our  Iambic  measure,  is 
made  up  of  seven  Iambuses. 

Th^  Lord  descended  from  above,  and  bowM  thS  heav^  high. 

This  was  anciently  written  in  one  line ;  but  it  is  now  broken 
into  two ;  the  first  containing  four  feet,  and  the  second  three : 
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When  &11  thy  merely,  6  my  God ! 

My  rifling  soul  sunreys, 
Traiuiported  with  the  view.  Tin  lost 

lo  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

Id  all  these  measures,  the  accents  are  to  be  placed  on  even 
syllables ;  and  every  line  considered  by  itself,  is,  in  general, 
more  melodious,  as  this  rule  is  more  strictly  observed. 

TROCHAIC  verse  is  of  several  kinds. 

1.  The  shortest  Trochaic  verse  in  our  language,  consists  of 
one  Trochee  and  a  long  syllable. 

Tumdlt  cease. 
Sink  to  peace. 

This  measure  is  defective  in  dignity,  and  can  seldom  be  used 
on  serious  occasions. 

2.  The  second  English  form  of  the  Trochaic  consists  of 
itoo  feet ;  and  is  likewise  so  brief,  that  it  is  rarely  used  for  any 
very  serious  purpose. 

On  th^  mountain 
By  a  fountain. 

It  sometimes  contains  two  feet  of  trochees,  with  an  additional 
long  syllable,  as. 

In  the  d&ys  old 
Fables  plainly  told. 

3.  The  third  species  consists  of  three  trochees :  as, 

When  our  hearts  are  moumlDg : 
or  of  three  trochees,  with  an  additional  long  syllable :  as, 

Restless  mdrtals  toil  for  nought ; 
Bliss  in  vain  from  earth  is  sought ; 
Bliss,  a  native  of  the  sky, 
Never  wanders.     Mortals,  try  ; 
There  you  cannot  seek  in  vain  ; 
For  to  seek  her  is  to  gain. 

•1.  The  fourth  Trochaic  species  consists  of/our  trochees :  a?. 
Round  OS  roars  the  temp&t  louder. 
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This  form  may  take  an  additional  long  syllable*  as  follows  : 

Idlg  after  dinner  In  his  ch&ir,  ^ 

Sat  a  fanner,  ruddy,  fat,  and  fair. 

But  this  measure  is  very  uncommon. 

5.  The  fifth  Trochaic  species  id  likewise  uncommon.  It  ia 
composed  of  Jive  trochees. 

All  th2,t  w&lk  dn  foot  dr  ride  in  cb&ridts. 
All  that  dwell  in  palaces  or  garrets. 

6.  The  sixth  form  of  the  English  Trochaic  consists  of  six 
trochees :  as, 

On  &  mountain,  stretched  beneath  &  hdary  willdw. 
Lay  a  shepherd  swain,  and  view'd  the  rolling  billow. 

This  seems  to  be  the  longest  Trochaic  line  that  our  lau- 
guage  admits. 

In  all  these  Trochaic  measures,  the  accent  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  odd  syllables. 


The  DACTYLIC  measure  bein^  very  uncommon,  we  shall 
give  only  one  example  of  one  species  of  it : 


From  th£  16w  pleasiires  df  this  f^ll^n  n&tiire, 
Rise  we  to  higher,  &c. 

ANAPJSSTIC  verses  are  divided  into  several  species. 

1.  The  shortest'  anapaestic  verse  must  be  a  single  anapasst: 
as, 

Bat  In  v&in, 
They  complain. 

This  measure  is,  however,  ambiguous ;  for,  by  laying  the 
stress  of  the  voice  on  the  fiirst  and  third  syllables,  we  might 
make  a  trochaic.  And  therefore  the  first  and  simplest  form 
of  our'gcnuine  Anapaestic  verse,  is  made  up^of  two  Anapaests : 

as. 

But  his  cdur^e  'g&n  Ail, 
For  no  arts  could  a?ail. 

This  form  admits  of  an  additional  short  svUable. 
Vol.  I.  Kk 
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Then  his  cdarage  'g&n  flSul  htm, 
For  no  arts  could  avail  hinL 

2.  The  second  species  consists  of  three  Anapaests.^ 

0  ye  woods,  spread  ydur  branches  ap&ce  ; 
To  your  deepest  recesses  1  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase ; 

1  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 

'  This  is  a  very  pleasing  measure,  and  much  used,  both  in 
solemn  and  cheerful  subjects. 

3.  The  third  kind  of  the  Ekiglish  Anapasstic,  consists  of 
four  Anapaests. 

M^y  1  govern  my  passions  with  absdlQte  sw&y  ; 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  away. 

This  measure  will  admit  of  a  short  syllable  at  the  end :  as, 

On  thg  w&rm  ch^k  5f  youth,  smiles  &nd  ros^  &re  blending. 

The  preceding  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  principal  feet, 
in  fheir  more  simple  forms.  They  are  capable  of  numerous 
Tariations,  by  the  intermixture  of  those  feet  with  each  others 
and  by  the  admission  of  the  secondary  feet. 

We  have  observed,  that  English  verse  is  composed  of  feet 
formed  by  accent;  and  that  when  the  accent  falls  on  vowels, 
the  feet  are  equivalent  to  those  formed  by  quantity.  That 
the  student  may  clearly  perceive  this  difference,  we  shall  pro- 
duce a  specimen  of  each  kind. 

O'er  heaps  6f  rQIns  st&lk'd  the  stately  hind. 

Here  we  see  the  accent  is  upon  the  vowel  in  each  second 
syllable.  In  the  following  line,  we  shall  find  the  same  Iambic 
movement,  but  formed  by  accent  on  consonants,  except  the 
last  syllable. 

Then  rdstling,  crackling,  crashing,  thdndcr  down. 

• 

Here  the  time  of  the  short  accented  syllables,  is  compensa- 
ted by  a  short  pause,  at  the  end  of  each  word  to  which  they 
belong. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  manner  in  which  poetry  is 
varied  and  improved,  by  the  admission  of  secondary  feet  into 
itft  coQipositiom 
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Mijrmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night. 

The  first  foot  here  is  a  Dactyl ;  the  rest  are  Iambics. 

O^er  miny  &  frozen,  m4ny  a  fiery  Alp. 

This  line  contains  three  Amphibrachs  mixed  with  Iambics! 

Innumerable  before  th'  Almighty's  throne; 

Here,  in  the  second  foot,  we  find  a  Tribrach. 

See  the  bold  youth  striin  tip  the  threatening  steep. 

In  this  line,  the  first  foot  is  a  Trochee ;  the  second  a  geiiuv 
ine  Spondee  by  quantity ;  the  third  a  Spondee  by  accent. 

In  the  following  line,  the  first  foot  is  a  Pyrrhic,  the  second 
a  Spondee. 

That  on  weak  wings  from  far  pursues  your  flight. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  English  versification,  we  may 
see  what  a  copious  stock  of  matenals  it  possesses.  For  we 
are  not  only  allowed  the  use  of  all  the  ancient  poetic  feet,  in 
our  heroic  measure,  but  we  have,  as  before  observed,  dupli« 
cates  of  each,  agreeing  in  movement,  though  differing  in  mea- 
sure,* and  which  make  different  Anpressions  on  the  ear ;  an 
opulence  peculiar  to  our  language,  and  which  may  be  ttie 
source  of  a  boundless  variety. 


OP  POETICAL  PAUSES, 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pauses,  one  for  sense,  and  one  for 
melody,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  The  former  may 
be  called  sententialj  the  latter,  harmonic  pauses. 
.  The  sentential  pauses  are  those  which  are  known  to  us  bj 
the  name  of  stops,  and  which  have  names  given  them ;  as  mb 
comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period. 

*  Movement  and  measure  are  thtu  distinguished.  Movtment  ezpreaei  the  paqgnM^ 
»ivn  order  of  sounds,  whether  from  strong  to  weak,  from  loog  to  short,  or  W  tvrys. 
J^ouvre  signifies  ttie  proportion  of  time,  both  in  sonnds  and  ptoa^i. 

■  *  4 
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The  bannonic  pauses  may  be  subdirided  into  the  final  pause 
and  the  casural  pause.  These  sometimes  coincide  with  the 
sentential  pause,  sometimes  have  an  independent  state,  that 
is,  exist  where  there  is  no  stop  in  the  sense. 

The  final  pause  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  line,  closes 
the  verse,  and  marks  the  measure :  the  caesural  divides  it  into 
equal  or  unequal  parts. 

The  final  pause  preserves  the  melodj,  without  interfering 
with  the  sense.  For  the  pause  itself  perfectly  marks  the 
bounds  of  the  metre ;  and  being  made  only  by  a  suspeiision  of 
the  voice,  not  by  any  change  of  note,  it  can  never  affect  the 
sense.  This  is  not  the  only  advantage  gained  to  numbers,  by 
this  final  pause  or  stop  of  suspension.  It  also  prevents  that 
monotony,  that  sameness  of  note  at  the  end  of  lines,  which, 
however  pleasing  to  a  rude,  is  disgusting  to  a  delicate  ear. 
For  as  this  final  pause  has  no  peculiar  note  of  its  own,  but 
always  takes  that  which  belongs  to  the  preceding  word,  it 
changes  continually  with  the  matter,  and  is  as  vam>us  as  the 
sense. 

It  is  the  final  pause  which  alone,  on  many  occasions,  marks 
ttie  difference  between  prose  and  verse ;  which  will  be  evident 
fipom  the  following  arrangement  of  a  few  poetical  lines. 

''  Of  man^s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden 
tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all 
dur  wt>,  with  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man  restore  us,  and 
n^in  the  blissful  seat,  sing  heavenly  muse !" 

A  stranger  to  the  poem  would  not  easily  discover  that  this 
is  verse ;  but  would  take  it  for  poetical  prose.  By  properly 
adjusting  the  final  pause,  we  shall  restore  the  passage  to  its 
true  state  of  verse. 

Of  man^s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  muse ! 

These  examples  show  the  necessity  of  reading  blank  verse, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  every  line  sensible  to  the  ear : 
for,  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet 
composed  in  verse,  if^  in  reading  bis  lines,  we  suppress  his 
numbers,  by  omitting  the  final  pause ;  and  degrade  them,  by 
our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose  ? 

The  caesura  is  commonly  on  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  sylla- 
Me  of  heroic  versttk 
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On  the  fourth  gyllable,  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  foot : 


as 


J 


The  silver  eel"  io  .shiDing  yolamea  rolPd, 

The  yellow  carp''  id  scales  bedroppM  with  gold. 

On  the  fifth  syllable,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot :  as, 

Round  broken  columns"  clasping  ivy  twin'd, 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin''  stalked  the  stately  bind. 

On  the  sixth  syllable,  or  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot :  as. 

Oh  say  what  stranger  cause"  yet  unelplorM, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle"  reject  a  lord. 

A  line  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  by  two  caesuras : 

as, 

Outstretched  he  lay"  on  the  cold  ground"  and  oft" 
LookM  up  to  heav*n. 

There  is  another  mode  of  dividing  lines,  well  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  couplet,  by  introducing  semi-pauses,  which  di- 
vide the  line  into  four  pauses*  This  semi-pause  oiay  be  call- 
ed a  dtnu-ceBSura. 

The  following  lines  admit  of,  and  exemplify  it« 

Glows'  while  he  reads"  but  trembles'  as  he  writes. 
Reason'  the  card"  but  passion  is  the  gale. 
Rides'  in  the  whirlwind"  and  directs'  the  storm.. 


OF   BfELODT,   HARMONY,    AND   EXPRESSION. 

Having  shown  the  general  nature  of  feet  and  pauses,  the 
constituent  parts  of  verse,  we  shall  now  point  out,  more  par- 
ticularly, their  use  and  importance. 

Melody,  harmony,  and  expression,  are  die  three  great  ob- 
jects of  poetic  numbers.  By  melody,  is  meant^  a  pleasii^ 
efiect  produced  on  the  ear,  from  an  apt  arrangement  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  verse,  according  to  the  laws  of  measure 
and  movement.  By  harmony,  an  effect  produced  by  an  ac« 
tion  of  the  mind,  in  comparing  the  different  members  of  a 
verse  with  each  otheif^  and  perceiving  a  due  and  beautiful 
proportion  between  them.    By  expression,  such  a  choice  and 
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arrangement  of  the  constituent  parts  of  verse,  as  serve  to  en- 
force and  illustrate  the  thought  or  the  sentiment. 

We  shall  consider  each  of  these  three  objects  in  versifica- 
tion,  both  with  respect  to  the  feet  and  the  pauses. 

Ist,  With  regard  to  melody, 

From  the  examples  which  we  have  given  of  verses  composed 
in  all  the  principal  feet,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  melody  is  found  in  each  of  them^  though  in  different 
degrees*  Verses  made  up  of  pure  Iambics  have  an  excellent 
melody. 

That  the  final  and  caesural  pauses  contribute  to  melody, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  person  who  reviews  the  instances, 
which  we  have  already  given  of  those  pauses.  To  form  lines 
of  the  first  melody,  the  caesura  must  be  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond, or  of  the  third  foot,  or  in*  the  middle  of  the  third. 

3d,  With  respect  to  harmony. 

Verses  composed  of  Iambics  have  indeed  a  fine  harmony ; 
but  as  the  stress  of  the  voice,  in  repeating  such  verses,  is  al- 
ways in  the  same  places,  that  is,  on  every  second  syllable, 
such  a  uniformity  would  disgust  the  ear  in  a  long  succession ; 
and  therefore  such  changes  were  sought  for,  as  might  intro- 
duce the  pleasure  of  variety,  without  prejudice  to  melody;  or 
which  might  even  contribute  to  its  improvement.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  introduction  of  the  Trochee,  to  form  the  first 
foot  of  an  heroic  verse :  as, 

FavoQrs  to  none,  t5  all  she  smiles  extends, 
O'ftshe  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Each  of  these  lines  begins  with  a  Trochee  ;  the  remaining 
feet  are  in  the  Iambic  movement.  In  the  following  line  of  the 
same  movement,  the  fourth  foot  is  a  Trochee. 

All  these  our  notidns  vain,  sees  &nd  derides. 

The  next  change  admitted  for  the  sake  of  variety,  without 
prejudice  to  melody,  is  the  intermixture  of  Pyrrhics  and  Spon- 
dees; in  which,  two  impressions  in  the  one  foot  make  up 
for  the  want  of  one  in  the  other ;  and  two  long  syllables  com- 
pensate two  short  ones,  so  as  to  make  the  sum  of  the  quantity 
of  the  two  feet,  equal  to  two  Iambics. 
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On  the  green  bank  to  look  lnt5  the  clear 
Smooth  lake  th&t  to  me  seemM  another  sky. 

Stood  rurd  stood  vast  Inflnitade  conf  inM. 

The  next  variety  admitted,  is  that  of  the  Amphibrach. 

Which  many  &  bard  h&d  chaunt^d  m^ny  &  day. 

In  this  line,  we  find  that  two  of  the  feet  are  Amphibrachs  ; 
and  three  Iambics. 

We  have  before  shown  that  the  caesura  improves  the  melo- 
dy of  verse  ;  and  we  shall  now  speak  of  its  other  more  impor- 
tant office,  that  of  being  the  chief  source  of  harmony  in  num- 
bers. 

The  first  and  lowest  perception  of  harmony,  by  means  of 
the  caesura,  arises  from  comparing  two  members  of  the  same 
line  with  each  other,  divided  in  the  manner  to  be  seen  in  the 
instances  before  mentioned ;  because  the  beauty  of  proportion 
in  the  members,  according  to  each  of  these  divisions,  is  found- 
ed in  nature  ;  being  as  one  to  two — two  to  three — or  three  to 
two. 

The  next  degree  arises  from  comparing  the  members  of  a 
couplet,  or  two  contigqous  lines :  as, 

See  the  bold  youth''  strain  up  the' threat' oing  steep, 
Rush  thro'  the  thickets''  down  the  valleys  swjcep. 

Here  we  find  the  caesura  of  the  first  line,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  foot ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot,  in  the  last 
line. 

Hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads'*  with  eager  speed, 
And  earth  rolls  back '  beneath  the  flying  steed. 

In  this  couplet,  the  caesura  is  at  the  end  of  the  third  foot  in 
the  first  line ;  and  of  the  second,  in  the  latter  line. 

The  next  perception  of  harmony  arises  from  comparing  a 
greater  number  of  lines,  and  observing  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  couplets  to  each  other,  in  point  of  similarity  and  diver- 
sity: as, 

Thy  forests  Windsor"  and  thy  green  retreats, 
At  opce  the  monarch's"  and  the  muse's  seats, 
Invite  my  lays."     Be  present  Sylvan  maids. 
Unlock  your  springs"  and  open  all  your  shades. 

Not  half  so  swift"  the  trembling  dovies  can  fly, 

When  the  fierce  eagle"  cleaves  the  liquid  sky  ; 

Not  half  so  swiftly"  the  fierce  eagle  moves, 

When  through  the  clouds"  he  drives  the  trembling  dovei^.    ^ . 
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Id  this  way,  the  comparison  of  lines  variously  apportioned 
by  the  different  seats  ot  the  three  caesuras,  may  be  the  source 
of  a  great  variety  of  harmony,  consistent  with  the  finest  melo- 
dy. This  is  still  increased  by  the  introduction  of  two  caesuras, 
and  much^more  by  that  of  semi-pauses.  The  semi-pauses 
double  every  where  the  terms  of  comparison  ;  give  a  more 
distinct  view  of  the  whole  and  the  parts  j  afford  new  propor- 
tions of  measurement,  and  an  ampler  scope  for  diversity  and 
equality,  those  sources  of  beauty  in  harmony. 

Warms'  in  the  sun''  refresher  in  the  breeze, 
Glows'  in  the  stars"  aod  blossoms'  in  the  trees ; 
Lives'  through  all  lif^"  extends'  through  all  extent, 
Spreads'  undivided"  operates'  unspent. 

3d,  The  last  object  in  versification,  regards  expression. 

When  men  express  their  sentihfients  by  words,  they  naturally 
fall  into  that  sort  of  movement  of  the  voice,  which  is  conso- 
nant to*  that  produced  by  the  emotion  in  the  mind :  and  the 
Dactylic  or  Anapasstic,  the  Trochaic,  Iambic,  or  Spondaic, 
prevails  even  in  common  discourse,  according  to  the  different 
nature  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  To  imitate  nature,  there- 
fore, the  poet,  in  arranging  his  words  in  the  artificial  compo- 
sition of  verse,  must  take  care  to  make  the  movement  corres- 
pond to  the  sentiment,  by  the  proper  use  of  the  several  kinds 
of  feet :  and  this  is  the  first  and  most  general  source  of  ex- 
pression in  numbers. 

That  a  judicious  management  of  the' feet  and  pauses,  may 
be  peculiarly  expressive  of  particular  operations  and  senti- 
ments, will  sufficiently  appear  to  the  learner,  by  a  few  select 
examples  under  each  of  those  heads. 

In  the  following  instance,  the  vast  dimensions  of  Satan  are 
shown  by  an  uncommon  succession  of  long  syllables,  which 
detain  us  to  survey  the  huge  arch  fiend,  in  his  fixed  posture. 

86  stretchM  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay: 

The  next  example  affords  instances  of  the  power  of  a  Tro- 
chee beginning  a  line,  when  succeeded  by  an  Iambus. 


-and  sheer  within 


Lights  dn  his  feet :  as  when  a  prowling  wolf  ' 
Leaps  o*^r  the  f<^nce  with  e&se  int6  the  fold. 

The  Trochee  which  begins  tlie  line,  shows  Satan  in  the  act 
of  lighting :  the  Iambus  that  follows,  fixes  him — "  Lights  6n 
his  feet." 
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The  same  artifice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  makes 
us  see  the  wolf — "  leap  o'  er  tne  fence." — But  as  the  mere 
act  of  leaping  over  the  fence,  is  not  the  only  circumstance  to 
be  attended  to,  but  also  the  facility  with  which  it  is  done, 
this  is  strongly  marked,  not  only  by  the  smooth  foot  which 
follows — "  with  ease" — ^itself  very  expressive,  but  likewise  by 
a  Pyrrhic  preceding  the  last  foot — "into  the  fold" — whicn 
indeed  carries  the  wolf — "  with  €ase  into  the  fold." 

The  following  instances  show  the  effects  produced  bj 
caesuras,  so  placed  as  to  divide  the  line  into  very  unequal 
portions  :  such  as  that  after  the  first,  and  before  the  last 
semipede. 

■  thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day*  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 

Here  the  cassura  after  the  first  semipede  /)ay,  stops  us  un- 
expectedly, and  forcibly  impresses  the  imagination  with  the 
greatness  of  the  author's  loss,  the  loss  of  signt. 

No  suoiier  bad  th*  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud"  as  from  numbers  without  number"  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices  uttering  joy. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  uncommon  caesura, 
which  suddenly  stops  the  reader,  to  reflect  on  the  importance 
of  a  particular  word. 

We  shall  close  the  subject,  with  an  example  containing  the 
united  powers  of  many  of  the  principles  which  have  been 
explained. 

Dire  was  the  tossing^'  deep  the  groans"  Despair" 
Traded  the  sick"  btisiest  from  cotich  to  co6ch" 
And  over  thgm  tritimphant  de&th"  his  d4rt" 
Shook"  bat  dflay'd  t6  strike. 

Mamr  of  the  rules  and  observations  respecting  Prosody,  are 
taken  firom  '^Sheridan's  Art  of  Reading ;"  to  which  book  the 
Compiler  refers  the  ingenious  student,  for  more  extensive  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 
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PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation*  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written  com* 
position  into  sentences,  of  parts  of  sentences,  by 

J)oints  or  stops,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  dif- 
erent  pauses  which  the  sense,  and  an  accurate  pro- 
nunciation require. 

The  Comma  represents  the  shortest  pause ;  the 
Semicolon,  a  pause  double  that  of  the  comma ;  the 
Colon,  double  that  of  the  semicolon ;  and  the  Period, 
double  that  of  the  colon. 

Punctuation  is  a  modem  art.  The  ancients  were  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  our  commas,  colons,  &c. ;  and 
wrote  not  only  without  any  distinction  of  members  and  peri- 
od8,^but  also  without  distinction  of  words  :  which  custom  con- 
tinued till  the  year  360  before  Christ.  How  the  ancients 
read  their  works,  written  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive. After  the  practice  of  joinii^  words  together  had 
ceased,  notes  of  distinction  were  placed  at  the  end  of  every 
word.  This  practice,  with  some  variation,  continued  a  consi- 
derable time. 

As  it  appears  that  the  present  usage  of  stops,  did  not  take 
place,  whilst  manuscripts  and  monumental  inscriptions,  were 
the  only  known  methods  of  conveying  knowledge,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  introduced  with  the  art  of  printing.  The 
introduction  was,  however,  gradual :  all  the  points  did  not 
appear  at  once.  The  colon,  semicolon,  and  note  of  admira- 
tion, were  produced  sometime  after  the  others.  The  whole 
set,  as  they  are  now  used,  came  to  be  established,  when  learn- 
ing and  refinement  had  made  considerable  progress. 

As  the  several  articulate  sounds,  the  syllables  and  words, 
of  which  sentences  consist,  are  marked  by  letters ;  so  the  rests 

*  As  ponctaatioa  is  intendecl  to  aid  both  the  sense,  and  the  pronunciation  of  a 
sentence,  it  coold  not  have  been  exclusively  discussed  under  the  part  of  Syntax, 
or  of  Prosodj.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  its  extent  and  importance,  and  the  gram- 
matical knowledge  which  it  presupposes,  have  induced  os  to  malce  it  a  distinct  and 
mbseqoent  article. 
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and  pauses,  between  sentences  and  their  parts,  are  marked  bj 
points.  But  though  the  several  articulate  sounds,  are  pret^ 
fully  and  exactly  denoted  by  letters  of  known  and  determi- 
nate power;  yet  the  several  pauses,  which  are  used  in  a  just 
pronunciation  of  discourse,  are  very  imperfectly  expressed 
by  points.  For  the  different  degrees  of  connexion  between 
the  several  parts  of  sentenceB,  and  the  different  pauses 
in  a  just  pronunciation,  which  express  those  degrees  of  con* 
nexion  according  to  their  proper  value,  admit  of  great  va- 
riety :  but  the  whole  number  of  points,  which  we  have  to  or* 
press  this  variety,  amounts  only  to  four.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  are  under  a  necessity  of  expressing  pauses  of  the  same 
quantity,  on  different  occasions,  by  different  points ;  and  more 
frequently  of  expressing  pauses  of  different  quantity  by  the 
same  points. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Punctuation  must  by  very  imperfect.  Few  precise 
rules  can  be  given,  which  will  hold,  without  exception,  in  all 
cases  ;  but  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the 
writer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  greater  number  of  marks 
were  invented,  to  express  all  the  possible,  different  pauses  of 
pronunciation  ;  the  doctrine  of  them  would  be  very  perplexed 
and  difficult,  and  the  use  of  them  would  rather  embarrass 
than  assist  the  reader.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  be  con- 
tent with  the  Rules  of  Punctuation,  laid  down  with  as  much 
exactness  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit :  such  as 
may  serve  for  a  general  direction,  to  be  accommodated  to  dif- 
ferent occasions  ;  and  to  be  supplied,  where  deficient,  by  the 
writer's  judgment. 

The  precise  quantity  or  duration  of  each  pause  cannot  be 
defined  ;  for  it  varies  with  the  time  of  the  whole.  The  same 
composition  may  be  rehearsed  in  a  quicker  or  a  slower  time  ; 
but  the  proportion  between  the  pauses  should  be  ever  inva- 
riable. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  determine  the  proper  application  of 
the  points,  we  must  distinguish  between  an  imperfect  phrase^  a 
simple  sentence^  and  a  compound  sentence* 

An  imperfect  phrase  contains  no  assertion,  or  does  not 
amount  to  a  proposition  or  sentence :  as,  "  Therefore ;  in  haste  5 
studious  of  praise." 

A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  subject,  and  one  finite  verb, 
expressed  or  implied :  as,  "  Temperance  preserves  health.'' 

A  compound  sentence  has  more  than  one  subject,  or  one 
fmite  verb,  either  expressed  or  understood ;  or  it  consists  of 
two  or  more  simple  sentences  connected  together :  as,  "  Good 
nature  mends  and  beautifies  all  objects ;"  "  Virtue  refines  the 
affections,  but  vice  debases  them." 
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Id  a  sentence,  the  subject  and  the  verb,  or  either  of  diein^ 
may  be  accompanied  with  several  adjuncts :  as,  the  object,  the 
ena,  the  circumstance  of  time,  place,  manner^  and  the  like  : 
and  the  subject  or  verb  may  be  either  immediately  connected 
with  them,  or  mediately ;  that  is,  by  being  connected  with 
something  which  is  connected  with  some  other,  and  so  on,  as^ 
**^  The  mmd,^  unoccupied  with  useful  knowledge,  becomes  a 
magazine  of  trifles  and  follies.'' 

Member^  of  sentences  may  be  divided  into  simple  and  com- 
pound members.    See  page  141. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THE  COMMA. 

The  Comma  usually  separates  those  parts  of  a 
se  ntence,  vi^hich,  though  very  closely  connected  in 
sense  and  construction,  require  a  pause  between 
them. 

Rule  I. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4..EIxercifle».  Chap.  I.  Rule  1. 

With  respect  to  a  simple  sentence,  the  several  words  of 
which  it  consists  have  so  near  a  relation  to  each  other,  that, 
in  general,  no  points  are  requisite,  except  a  fall  stop  at  the 
end  of  it :  as,  ^'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  "  Every  part  of  matter  swarms  with  living  crea- 
tures." 

A  simple  sentence,  however,  when  it  is  a  long  one,  and  the 
nominative  case  is  accompanied  with  inseparable  adjuncts, 
may  admit  of  a  pause  immediately  before  the  verb :  as,  ^^  The 
good  taste  of  the  present  age,  has  not  allowed  us  to  neglect 
me  cultivation  of  the  English  language."  "  To  be  totally  in- 
different to  praise  or  censure,  is  a  real  defect  in  character." 

Rule  II. 

See  Vol.  ii.Tart.  4.  Exercises .  Chap.  1-  Rule  2. 

When  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence, is  interrupted  by  an  imperfect  phrase,  a  comma  is  usu- 
ally introduced  before  the  beginning,  and  at  the  end  of  tbi;^ 
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phrase :  as,  ^'  1  remember,  with  gratitude^  his  goodness  to 
me :"  "  His  work  is,  in  many  respects^  very  imperfect.  It  is, 
therefore^  not  much  approved.^^  But  when  these  interruptions 
are  slight  and  unimportant,  the  comma  is  better  omitted :  as, 
"  Flattery  is  certainly  pernicious  5"  "  There  is  surely  a  plea- 
sure in  beneficence.^' 

In  the  generahty  of  compound  sentences,  there  is  frequent 
occasion  for  commas.  This  will  appear  from  the  following 
rules ;  some  of  which  apply  to  simple,  as  well  as  to  compound 
sentences. 


Rule  HI. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Role  3. 

Week  two  or  more  nouns  occur  in- the  same  construction, 
they  are  parted  by  a  comma:  as,  '^ Reason,  virtue,  answer 
one  great  aim :''  ''  The  husband,  wife  and  children,  suffered 
extremely  :"*  "  They  took  away  their  furniture,  clothes,  and 
stock  in  trade :''  "  He  is  alternately  supported  by  his  father, 
his  uncle,  and  his  elder  brother." 

From  this  rule  there  is  mostly  an  exception,  with  regard  to 
two  nouns  closely  connected  by  a  coujunction:  as,  "Virtue 
and  vice  form  a  strong  contrast  to  each  other ;"  "  Libertines 
call  relieion  bigotry  or  superstition ;"  "  There  is  a  natural  dif- 
ference between  merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom 
and  folly."  But  if  the  parts  connected  are  not  short,  a  com- 
ma may  be  inserted,  though  the  conjunction  is  expressed :  as, 
"  Romances  may  be  said  to  be  miserable  rhapsodies,  or  dan- 
gerous incentives  to  evil ;"  "  Intemperance  destroys  the 
strength  of  our  bodies,  and  the  vigour  of  our  minds." 

Rule  IV. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises .  Cbap.  1.  Rale  4. 

Two  or  more  adjectives  belonging  to  the  same  substantive, 
are  likewise  separated  by  commas :  as,  "  Plain,  honest  truth, 
wants  no  artificial  covering ;"  "  David  was  a  brave,  wise,  and 
pious  man  ;"  "  A  woman,  gentle,  sensible,  well  educated,  and 
religious ;"  '*'  The  most  innocent  pleasures  are  the  sweetest,  the 
most  rational,  the  most  affecting,  and  the  most  lasting." 

*  As  a  coosidcrable  pause  in  pronunciation,  is  necessary  between  the  lastnonn  and 
the  verb,  a  comma  should  be  inserted  to  denote  it.  But  as  no  pause  is  allovred  between 
the  last  adjective  and  the  noun,  under  Rule  IV.  the  comma  is  there  properly  omitted. 

See  WALKER'S  Elements  o/Eloaition, 
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But  two  adjectives,  immediately  connected  by  a  conjanction^ 
are  not  separated  by  a  comma :  as,  '*  True  worth  is  modest 
and  refired  ;'^  ^^  Truth  is  fair  and  artless,  simple  <ind  sincere, 
uniform  and  consistent.'^  ^^  We  must  be  wise  or  foolish ;  there 
is  no  medium.'^ 

Rule  V. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Eiercises.  Chap.  1.  Bole  5. 

Two  or  more  verbs,  having  the  same  nominative  case,  and 
immediately  following  one  another,  are  also  separated  by  com- 
mas :  as,  ^'  Virtue  supports  in  adversity,  moderates  in  prospe- 
rity ;-'  "  In  a  letter,  we  may  advise,  exhort,  comfort,  request, 
and  discuss.^^ 

Two  verbs  immediately  connected  by  a  conjunction,  are  an 
exception  to  the  above  rule :  as,  ''  The  study  of  natural  his- 
tory expands  and  elevates  the  mind ;"  "  Whether  we  eat  or 
drink,  labour  or  sleep,  we  should  be  moderate." 

Two  or  more  participles  are  subject  to  a  similar  rule,  and 
exception :  as,  ''  A  man,  fearing,  serving,  and  loving  his  Crea- 
tor ;"  '^  He  was  happy  in  being  loved,  esteemed,  and  respect- 
ed ;"  "  By  being  admired  ana  flattered,  we  are  often  corrupt- 
ed.'" 

Rule  VL 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercitei.  Chap.  1.  Rule  6. 

Two  or  more  adverbs  immediately  succeeding  one  anotlier, 
must  be  separated  by  commas :  as,  ^^  We  are  fearfully,  won- 
derfully framed ;"  *'  Success  generally  depends  on  acting  pru- 
dently, steadily,  and  vigorously,  in  what  we  undertake.^^ 

But  when  two  adverbs  are  joined  by  a  conjunction,  they  are 
not  parted  by  the  comma :  as,  ^'  Some  men  sin  deliberately 
and  presumptuously ;"  "  There  is  no  middle  state ;  we  must 
live  virtuously  or  viciously." 

Rule  VIL 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Elxercises.  Chap.  1.  Role  7. 

When  participles  are  followed  by  something  that  depends 
on  them,  they  are  generally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  by  a  comma  :  as,  ^'  Thc'king,  appnmng  the  plan^  put 
it  in  execution ;"  "  His  talents,  formed  for  great  enterprises^, 
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could  not  fail  of  rendering  him  conspicuous ;''  '*  All  mankind 
compose  one  family,  assembled  under  the  eye  of  one  common 
Father." 

Rule  VIII. 

Ste  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  ExerciMS.  Chap.  1.  Role  8. 

Whbn  a  conjunction  is  divided  by  a  phrase  or  sentence, 
from  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs,  such  intervening  phrase 
has  usually  a  comma  at  each  extremity  :  as,  '^  They  set  out 
eariy,  and^  before  the  close  of  the  day,  arrived  at  the  destined 
place." 

Rule  IX, 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rale  9. 

Expressions  id  ^  direct  address,  ate  separated  frx>m  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas :  as,  '^  My  son^  give  me  thy 
heart ;"  "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  friends^  for  your  niany 
favours." 

• 

Rule    X. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  10. 

The  case  or  nominative  absolute,  and  the  infinitive  mood 
absolute,  are  separated  by  commas  from  the  body  of  the  sen- 
tence :  as,  ^'  His  father  dying,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  ;'^ 
*'  At  length,  their  ministry  performed,  and  race  well  run,  they 
left  the  world  in  peace ;"  '^  To  confess  the  truth,  I  was  much 
in  fault." 

Rule  XI. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rale  11. 

Nouns  in  apposition,  that  is,  nouns  added  to  other  nouns  in 
the  same  case,  by  way  of  explication  or  illustration,  when  ac- 
companied with  adjuncts,  are  set  oflf  by  commas :  as,  '^  Paul, 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  his  zeal  and 
knowledge ;"  "  The  butterfly,  child  of  the  summer,  flutters  in 
the  sun." 

But  if  such  nouns  are  single,  or  only  form  a  proper  name, 
they  are  not  divided :  as,  "  Paul  the  apostle ;"  "  The  empe- 
ror Antoninus  wrote  an  excellent  book." 
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Rule  XII. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  12. 

Simple  members  of  sentences  connected  bj  comparatives, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by  a  comma :  as,  '*'  As 
the  heart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  doth  my  soul  pant 
after  thee;"  ^^  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  with  love,  than  a 
stalled  ox  and  hatred  with  it."  v 

If  the  members  in  comparative  sentences  are  short,  the 
comma  is,  in  general,  better  omitted  :  as,  '^  How  much  better 
is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold !"  ^^  Mankind  act  oftener  from 
caprice  than  reason." 

Rule  XIII. 

See  Vol,  ii.  Part  4.  Exerciaes.  Cbap.  1.  Rule  13. 

When  words  are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  or  with 
some  marked  variety,  they  require  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
comma:  as. 


The'  deep,  yet  clear ;  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  overflowing,  full." 


'^  Good  men,  in  this  frail,  imperfect  state,  are  often  found, 
not  only  in  union  zot/A,  but  in  opposition  /o,  the  views  and 
conduct  of  one  another.'^ 

Sometimes,  when  the  word  with  which  the  last  preposition 
agrees,  is  single,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  comma  before  it :  as, 
'^  Many  states  were  in  alliance  zoithj  and  under  the  protection 
o/'Rome." 

The  same  rule  and  restriction  must  be  applied,  when  two 
or  more  nouns  refer  to  the  same  proposition :  as,  '^  He  was 
composed,  both  under  the  threatening,  and  at  the  approach  of 
a  cruel  aqd  lingering  death  -,'^  '^  He  was  not  only  the  king,  but 
the  father  of  his  people." 

Rule    XIV. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  14. 

A  remarkable  expression,  or  a  short  observation,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  quotation,  may  be  properly  marked  with  a 
comma  :  as,  "  It  hurts  a  man^s  pride  to  say,  I  do  not  know ;" 
'*  Plutarch  calls  lying,  the  vice  of  slaves." 
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Rule  XV. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  15. 

Relative  pronouns  are  connective  words,  and  generally 
admit  a  comma  before  them :  as,  '^  He  preaches  sublimely, 
who  lives  a  sober,  righteous,  and  pious  life  ;^^  ''  There  is  do 
charm  in  the  female  sex,  which  can  supply  the  place  of  virtue." 

But  when  two  members,  or  phrases,  are  closely  connected 
by  a  relative,  restraining  the  general  notion  of  the  antecedent 
to  a  particular  sense,  the  comma  should  be  omitted:  as, 
^^  Self-denial  is  the  sacrifice  which  virtue  must  make  ;''  '^  A 
man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit,  will  misconstrue  the  most 
innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together."  In  the  latter  ex- 
ample, the  assertion  is  not  of  ''  a  man  in  general,"  but  of 
'^  a  man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit ;"  and  therefore  they  . 
should  not  be  separated. 

The  fifteenth  rule  applies  equally  to  cases  in  which  the  re- 
lative is  not  expressed,  but  understood :  as,  '^  It  was  from 
piety,  warm,  and  unaffected,  that  his  morals  derived  strength." 
^^This  sentiment,  habitual  and  strong,  influenced  his  whole 
conduct."  In  both  of  these  examples,  the  relative  and  the 
verb  rohkh  was,  are  understood. 


Rule  XVI. 

Sec  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  it>. 

A  simple  member  of  a  sentence,  contained  within  another, 
or  following  another,  must  be  distinguished  by  the  comma :  as, 
"  to  improve  time,  whilst  we  are  blessed  with  health,  will 
smooth  the  bed  of  sickness."  "  Very  often,  while  we  are  com- 
plaining of  the  vanity,  and  the  evils  of  human  life,  we  make 
that  vanity,  and  we  increase  those  evils." 

If,  however,  the  members  succeeding  each  other,  are  very 
closely  connected,  the  comma  is  unnecessary :  as,  "  Revela- 
tion tells  us  how  we  may  attain  happiness." 

When  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  follows  its  governing 
verb,  with  several  words  between  them,  those  words  should 
generally  have  a  comma  at  the  end  of  them  :  as,  ^'  It  ill  be- 
comes good  and  wise  men,  to  oppose  and  degrade  one  an- 
other." 

Several  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  having  a  common  de- 
pendence, and  succeeding  one  another,  are  also  divided  by 

Vol.  I.  M  m 
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commas :  as,  '*  To  relieve  the  indigent,  to  comfort  the  ai- 
flicted,  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  reward  the  deserving,  arc 
humane  and  nohle  employments/' 


Rule  XVII. 


See  Vol.  u.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  17. 

Whex  the  verb  to  be  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  which,  by  transposition,  might  be  made  the  nominative 
case  to  it,  the  former  is  generally  separated  from. the  latter 
verb,  by  a  comma :  as,  "  The  most  obvious  remedy  is,  to 
wididraw  from  all  associations  with  bad  men.''  ^^  The  first 
and  most  obvious  remedy  against  the  infection,  is,  to  withdraw 
from  all  associations  with  bad  men." 


Rule  XVIII. 


See  Vol  iL  Put  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  IB. 

When  adjuncts  or  circumstances  are  of  importance,  and 
often  when  the  natural  order  of  them  is  inverted,  they  may 
be  set  ofl'  by  commas  :  as,  "  Virtue  must  be  formed  and  sup- 
ported, not  by  unfrequent  acts,  but  by  daily  and  repeated 
exertions."  "Vices,  like  shadows,  towards  the  evening  of  life, 
grow  great  and  monstrous."  "  Our  interests  are  interwoven 
by  threads  innumerable ;"  "  By  threads  innumerable,  our  in- 
terests are  interwoven." 


Rule  XIX. 


See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Ezercites.  Chap.  1.  Rule  19. 

Where  a  verb  is  understood,^  a  comma  may  often  be  pro- 
perly introduced.  This  is  a  general  rule,  which,  besides  com- 
prising some  of  the  preceding  rules,  will  apply  to  many  cases 
not  determined  by  any  of  them  :  as,  "  From  law  arises  secu- 
rity ;  from  security,  curiosity ;  from  curiosity,  knowledge."  In 
this  example,  the  verb  "  arises"  is  understood  before  "  curio- 
sity" and  "  knowledge ;"  at  which  words  a  considerable  pause 
is  necessary. 
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Rule  XX. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  1.  Rule  20. 

The  words  nay^  50,  hence^  again^  firat^  secondly^  formerly^ 
now^  lastly^  once  more^  above  all^  on  the  contrary^  in  the  next 
placey  in  shortj  and  all  other  words  and  phrases  of  the  same 
kind,  must  generally  be  separated  from  the  context,  by  ^  com- 
ma, as,  "  Kemembcr  thy  best  and  first  friend ;  formerly^ 
the  supporter  of  thy  infancy,  and  the  guide  of  thy  childhooa ; 
now^  the  guardian  of  thy  youth,  and  the  hope  of  thy  coming 
years."  "  He  feared  want,  hence^  he  over-valued  riches." 
^^  This  conduct  may  heal  the  difference,  nay,  it  may  constant- 
ly prevent  any  in  future."  "  Finally^  I  shall  only  repeat  what 
has  been  often  justly  said."  ^^  If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blos- 
soms, in  summer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn,  no 
fruit ;  50,  if  youth  be  trifled  away  without  improvement,  riper 
years  may  be  contemptible,  and  old  age  miserable." 

In  many  of  the  foregoing  rules  and  examples,  great  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  length  of  the  clauses,  and  tlie  proportion 
which  they  bear  to  one  another.  An  attention  to  the  sense 
of  any  passage,  and  to  the  clear,  easy  communication  of  it, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  with  the  aid  of  the  preceding  rules,  enable 
the  student  to  adjust  the  proper  pauses,  and  the  places  for 
inserting  the  commas. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  SEMICOLOA. 


The  Semicolon  is  used  for  dividing  a  compound 
sentence  into  tvro  or  more  parts,  not  so  closely 
connected  as  those  which  are  separated  by  a  com- 
ijfia?  nor  yet  so  little  dependent  on  each  other^  as 
those  which  are  distinguished  by  a  colon. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises,  Chap.  2. 

The  Semicolon  is  sometimes  used,  when  the  preceding 
member  of  the  sentence  does  not  of  itself  give  a  complete 
sense,  but  depends  on  the  following  clause  :  and  sometimes 
when  the  sense  of  that  member  would  be  complete  without 
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the  concluding  one:  as  in  the  following  instances:  '^As 
the  desire  of  approbation,  when  it  works  according  to  reason, 
improves  the  amiable  part  of  our  ^ecies  in  every  thing  that 
is  laudable ;  so  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  them,  when  it 
is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly." 

"  Experience  teaches  us,  that  an  entire  retreat  from  wordly 
afiairs,  is  not  what  religion  requires ;  nor  does  it  even  enjoin  a 
long  retreat  from  them." 

^^  Straws  swim  upon  the  surface ;  but  pearls  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom." 

"  Philosophers  assert,  that  nature  is  unlimited  in  her  ope- 
rations; that  she  has  inexhaustible  treasures  in  reserve; 
that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive ;  and  that  all  future 

fanerations  will  continue  to  make  discoveries,  of  which  we 
ave  not  the  least  idea." 

**  But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife  ; 
'*  And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life." 


CHAPTER  ra. 


OF  THE  COLON. 


The  Colon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into  two 
or  more  parts,  less  connected  than  those  which  are 
separated  by  a  semicolon ;  but  not*  so  independent 
as  separate  distinct  sentences. 

Sec  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  EhLercises.  Chap.  3. 

The  Colon  may  be  properly  appUed  in  the  three  following 
cases. 

1.  When  a  meniber  of  a  sentence  is  complete  in  itself,  but 
followed  by  some  supplemental  remark,  or  further  illustration 
of  the  subject :  as,  ''  Nature  felt  her  inability  to  extricate 
herself  from  the  consequences  of  guilt :  the  Gospel  reveals 
the  plan  of  Divine  interposition  and  aid.^^  '^  Nature  confess- 
eth  some  atonement  to  be  necessary :  the  Gospel  discovers 
that  the  necessary  atonement  is  made.'' 

"  Great  works  are  performed,  not  by  strength,  but  perseve- 
rance :  yonder  palace  was  raised  by  single  stones ;  yet  you 
see  its  height  and  spaciousness.'' 

*'  lo  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree  ; 
*'  But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity  ; 
'*  All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end  ; 
*^  Andy  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind  or  mend/' 
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^,  When  a  semicolon,  or  more  than  one,  have  preceded, 
and  a  still  greater  pause  is  necessary,  in  order  to  maiic  the 
connecting  or  concluding  sentiment :  as,  ^'  As  we  perceive  the 
shadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial,  but  did  not  perceive  it 
moving;  and  it  appears  that  the  grass  has  grown,  though 
nobody  ever  saw  it  grow  :  so  the  advances  we  ipake  in  know- 
ledge, as  they  consist  of  such  insensible  steps,  are  only  per- 
ceivable by  die  distance.'^ 

"  A  Divine  Legislator,  uttering  his  voice  from  heaven ;  an 
Almighty  Governor,  stretching  forthh  is  arm  to  punish  or  re- 
ward ;  informing  us  of  perpetual  rest  prepared  hereafter  for 
the  righteous,  and  of  indignation  and  wrath  awaiting  the 
wicked:  these  are  the  considerations  which  overawe  the 
world,  which  support  integrity,  and  check  guilt.'' 

3.  The  Colon  is  commonly  used  when  an  example,  a  quo- 
tation, or  a  speech,  is  introduced :  as,  '^  The  Scriptures  give 
us  an  amiable  representation  of  the  Deity,  in  these  words : 
*  God  is  love.' "  "  He  was  often  heard  to  say :  '  1  have  done 
with  the  world,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it.' " 

The  propriety  of  using  a  colon,  or  semicolon,  is  sometimes 
determmed  by  a  conjunction's  being  expressed,  or  not  express- 
ed :  as,  "  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect 
happiness :  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world."  ^^  Do  not 
flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness;  for 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world." 

**  Where  grows  ? — where  grows  it  not  ?  If  vain  our  toil, 

<'  We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 

^'  Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere  ; 

"  'Tis  no  where  to  be  found,  or  ev'ry  where.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Whe!7  a  sentence  is  complete  and  independent, 
and  not  connected  in  construction  with  the  following 
sentence,  it  is  marked  with  a  period. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  4. 

Some  sentences  are  independent  of  each  other,  both  in 
their  sense  and  construction :  as,  '^  Fear  God.  Honour  the 
king.  Have  charity  towards  all  men.''  Others  arc  independ- 
ent only  in  their  grammatical  construction:  as,  "The  Su- 
preme Being  changes  not  either  in  his  desire  to  promote 
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our  happiness,  or  in  the  plan  of  his  administration.  One  light 
always  shines  upon  us  from  above.  One  clear  and  direct  path 
18  always  pointed  out  to  man.'' 

A  period  may  sometimes  be  admitted  between  two  senten- 
ces, diough  they  are  joined  by  a  disjunctive  or  copulative  con- 
junction. For  the  quaUty  of  the  point  does  not  always  depend 
on  the  connective  particle,  but  on  the  sense  and  structure  of 
sentences :  as,  ^^  Recreations,  though  they  may  be  of  an  inno- 
cent kind,  require  steady  government  to  keep  them  within  a 
due  and  limited  province.  But  such  as  are  of  an  irregular  and 
vicious  nature,  are  not  to  be  governed,  but  to  be  baniuied  from 
every  well-regulated  mind.'' 

'^  He  who  lifts  himself  up  to  the  observation  and  notice  of 
the  world,  is,  of  all  men,  the  least  likely  to  avoid  censure.  For 
he  draws  upon  himself  a  thousand  eyes,  that  will  narrowly  in- 
spect him  in  every  part." 

The  period  should  be  used  after  eveiy  abbreviated  word : 
as,  "M.  S.    P.  S.    N.  B.    A.  D.    O.  S.    N.  S."  &c. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  DASH,  NOTES  Ot    INTERROGATION  AND  EXCLAMATION. 

AND  THE  PARENTHESIS. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  4.  Exercises.  Chap.  .*?. 

Section  1. 

Of  the  Dash. 

The  Dash,  though  often  used  improperly  by  hasty  and  in- 
coherent writers,  may  be  introduced  with  propriety,  where 
the  sentence  breaks  off  abruptly ;  where  a  significant  pause  is 
required ;  or  where  there  is  an  unexpected  turn  in  the  senti- 
ment :  as,  "  If  thou  art  he,  so  much  respected  once — but,  oh  ! 
how  fallen !  how  degraded !"  "  If  acting  conformably  to  the 
will  of  our  Creator; — if  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind 
around  us ; — if  securing  our  own  happiness ; — are  objects  of 
the  highest  moment : — then  we  are  loudly  called  upon  to  cul- 
tivate and  extend  the  great  interests  of  religion  and  virtue.'' 
A  dash  following  a  stop,  denotes  that  the  pause  is  to  be  great- 
er than  if  the  stop  wore  alone ;  and  when  used  by  itself,  re- 
quires a  pause  of  such  length  as  the  sense  alone  can  deter- 
mine. 

"  Here  lies  the  ^eat False  marble,  whero  ? 

**  Nothing  hut  sordid  dust  lies  here.'' 
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Whatever  is^  is  right — This  world,  'tis  true, 
Was  made  for  Ca^ar — but  for  Titos  too/' 

Besides  the  points  which  mark  the  pauses  in  discourse, 
there  are  characters,  which  denote  a  dine  rent  modulation  of 
voice,  in  correspondence  to  the  sense.     These  are 

The  point  of  Interrogation,        ? 
The  point  of  Exclamation,  ! 

The  Parenthesis,  (  ) 

Section  2. 

Of  the  Interrogatory  Point* 

A  note  of  intern^tion  is  used  at  the  end  of  an  inter- 
rogative sentence ;  that  is,  when  a  question  is  asked :  as, 
•'  Who  will  accompany  me  ?''  "  Shall  we  always  be  friends  ?" 

Questions  which  a  person  asks  himself  in  contemplation, 
ought  to  be  determined  by  points  of  interrogation  :  as,  "  Who 
adorned  the  heavens  with  such  exquisite  beauty  V^  ^^  At 
whose  command  do  the  planets  perform  their  constant  revo- 
lutions ?" 

**  To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust, 
''  Conteot  or  pleasure,  but  the  goodr  and  just  ?*' 

A  point  of  interrogation  is  improper  after  sentences  which 
are  not  questions,  but  only  expressions  of  admiration,  or  of 
some  other  emotion. 

'^  How  many  instances  have  we  of  chastity  and  excellence 
in  the  fair  sex  !'^ 

''  With  what  prudence  does  the  son  of  Sirach  advise  us,  in 
the  choice  of  our  companions!'' 

A  note  of  interrogation  should  not  be  employed,  in  cases 
where  it  is  only  said  a  question  has  been  asked,  and  where  the 
words  are  not  used  as  a  question.  ^'  The  Cyprians  asked  me 
why  I  wept."  To  give  this  sentence  the  interrogative  form, 
it  should  be  expressed  thus,  '^The  Cyprians  said  to  me, 
'  Why  dost  thou  weep  ?' " 

Section  3. 

Of  the  Exclamatory  Point, 

The  note  of  exclamation  is  applied  to  expressions  of  sud- 
den emotion,  surprise,  joy,  grief,  &c.  and  also  to  invocations 
or  addresses:  as,  ^^  My  friend!  this  conduct  amases  me!'^ 
''  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  foi^t  not  all  his  benefits  !^' 
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"  Oh !  bad  we  both  our  hamble  state  maintained, 
'^  And  safe  in  peace  and  poverty  remained !" 

"  Hear  me,  O  Lord !  for  tby  Foring  kindness  is  great  I" 

It  is  dijflScuIt  in  some  cases,  to  distinguish  between  an  inter- 
rogative and  exclamatory  sentence :  but  a  sentence,  in  which 
any  wonder  or  admiration  is  expressed,  and  no  answer  either 
expected  or  implied,  may  be  always  properly  terminated  by 
a  note  of  exclamation  :  as,  '^  How  much  vanity  in  the  pursuite 
of  men !''  ''  Who  can  sufficiently  express  the  goodness  of  our 
Creator !''     "  What  is  more  amiable  than  virtue !'' 

The  interrogation  and  exclamation  points  are  indeterminate 
as  to  their  quantity  or  time,  and  may  be  equivalent  in  that 
respect  to  a  semicolon,  a  colon,  or  a  period,  as  the  sense  may 
require.     They  mark  an  elevation  of  the  voice;. 

The  utility  of  the  points  of  interrogation  and  Exclamation, 
appears  from  the  following  examples,  in  which  the  meaning 
is  signified  and  discriminated  solely  by  the  points. 

"  What  condescension !" 
"  What  condescension  ?" 

''  How  great  was  the  sacrifice  !*' 
'*  How  great  was  the  sacrifice  ?'* 

Section  4. 

Of  the  Parenthesis. 

A  Parenthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  necessary  in- 
formation, or  useful  remark,  introduced  into  the  body  of  a 
sentence  obliquely,  and  which  may  be  omitted  without  inju- 
ring the  grammatical  construction  :  as, 

'*  Know  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
*'  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 

*'  And  was  the  ransom  paid  ?  It  was  ;  and  paid 
'*  (What  can  exalt  his  bounty  more  ?)  for  thee." 

^'  To  gain  a  posthumous  reputation,  is  to  save  four  or  five 
letters  (for  what  is  a  name  besides  ?)  from  oblivion.'^  ^'  Know 
ye  not,  brethren,  (for  1  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,)  how 
that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ?'' 

If  the  incidental  clause  is  short,  or  perfectly  coincides  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  proper  to  use  the  parentheti- 
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cal  cbaracten.  The  following  instances  are  therefore  improper 
uses  of  the  parenthesis.  ^^  Speak  you  (who  saw)  his  wonders 
in  the  deep.'^  '^  Every  planet  (as  the  Creator  has  made  no» 
thing  in  yain)  is  most  probably  inhabited.'^  ^^  He  found  them 
asleep  again ;  (for  their  eyes  were  heavy ;)  neither  knew  they 
what  to  answer  him/' 

The  parenthesis  generally  marks  a  moderate  depression  of 
the  voice,  and  may  be  accompanied  with  every  point  which 
the  sense  would  require,  if  the  parenthetical  characters  were 
omitted.  It  ought  to  terminate  with  the  same  kind  of  stop 
which  the  member  has,  that  precedes  it ;  and  to  contain  that 
stop  within  the  parenthetical  marks.*  We  must,  however, 
except  cases  of  interrogation  and  exclamation :  as,  "  While 
they  wish  to  please,  (and  why  should  they  not  wish  it  ?)  they 
disdain  dishonourable  means.''  ^^It  was  represented  by  an 
analogy,  (Oh,  how  inadequate !)  which  was  borrowed  from  the 
religion  of  paganism." 


CHAPTER  VI 


OF  THE  APOSTROPHE,  CARET,  &C. 

There  are  other  characters,  which  are  frequently  made 
use  of  in  composition,  and  which  may  be  explained  in  this 
place,  viz. 

An  Apostrophe,  marked  thus '  is  used  to  abbreviate  or 
shorten  a  word:  as,  ^'^Hs  for  it  U;  tho*  (or  though;  e^enfot 
even  ;  judged  (or  judgedJ*^  Its  chief  use  is  to  show  me  genitive 
case  of  nouns :  as,  ''A  man's  property;  a  woman's  ornament." 

*  As  (he  parenthesis  inclades  the  whole  clause,  and  the  point  is  a  part  of  (he  claulK 
and  properly  belong  to  it,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  point  mould  be  contained 
wiUun  the  parenthetical  marks.  To  place  it  on  the  outside  df  tbeparenthetical  charac- 
ters, woula  be,  to  point  those  characters,  wad  not  the  clause.  The  phrase  which  pre* 
cedes  the  parenthesis  duwld,  doubtless,  have  its  proper  point  and  pause  attached  lo  it; 
and  not  be  left  without  its  necessary  a{^ndu^  till  tne  parentnesis  is  completed : 
the  suspense  is  forced  and  irregular.  That  the  parenthesis  itself  does  not  supply  the 
place  <H  a  point  between  the  parenthetic  clause,  and  the  word  immediately  preceding 
It,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  preceding  clause  frequently  requires  n 
point  and  tone  essentially  different  from  those  which  beloi^  to  the  parenthetic  clamm 
This  will  be  seen  in  the  following  sentence :  **  If  I  grant  this  request,  (and  who  coald 
refuse  it  ?)  I  shall  secure  his  esteem  and  attachment**  The  real  and  proper  office  of  the 
parenthetical  marks,  is  simply  to  denote,  not  a  point,  but  the  parenthetical  citnie.— • 
We  should  not  have  so  far  extended  this  note,  were  it  not  that  many^  writers,  iud  eOilie 
grammarians,  are  divided  in  their  opinioni  end  pcaetice,  oo  tbe  infajecL 

Vol.  I.  N  n 
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A  Caret,  marked  thus  ^  ib  placed  where  some  word  happens 
to  be  left  out  in  writing,  and  which  ia  inserted  over  the  line* 
This  mark  is  abo  called  a  circmnfles,  when  placed  over  a 
particular  TOwel,  to  denote  a  long  syllable :  as,  '^  Euphr&tes.^^ 

A  Hyphen,  marked  thus  -  is  employed  in  connecting  com- 
pounded woi^:  as,  '^Lap-d(^,  tea-pot,  pre-existence,  self- 
love,  to-morrow,  mother-in-law.'' 

It  is  also  used,  when  a  wor4  is  divided,  and  the  former  part 
is  written  or  printed  at  the  end  of  one  line,  and  the  latter  part 
at  the  beginning  of  another.  In  this  case,  it  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  first  Uiie,  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

The  Acute  Accent,  marked  thus:'  as,  '^  Fdncy.''  The  Grave 
thus :  *  as,  "  foroiir." 

In  English,  the  accentual  marks  are  chiefly  used  in  spelling- 
books  and  dictionaries,  to  mark  the  syllables  which  require  a 
particular  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation. 

The  stress  is  laid  on  long  and  short  syllables  indiscriminate- 
ly. In  order  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  some 
writers  of  dictionaries  have  placed  the  grave  on  the  former, 
and  the  acute  on  the  latter,  in  this  manner :  '^  Minor,  mineral, 
lively,  lived,  rival,  rfver." 

r 

The  proper  mark  to  distinguish  a  Ions  syllable,  is  this :  as, 
'•  Rdsy :"  and  a  short  one  this :  *'  as,  "  Folly.'*  This  last  mark 
is  called  a  breve. 

A  Diasresis,  thus  marked,  *'  consists  of  two  points  placed 
over  one  of  the  two  vowels  ttiat  would  otherwise  make  a  diph- 
thone,  and  parts  them  into  syllables :  as,  ^'  Creator,  coadjutor, 
aerial." 

A  section  marked  thus,  §  is  the  division  of  a  discourse,  or 
chapter,  into  less  parts  or  portions. 

A  Paragraph  IT  denotes  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject,  or  a 
sentence  not  connected  with  the  fore^ing.  This  character 
is  chiefly  used  in  the  Old,  and  in  the  New  Testaments. 

A  Quotation.  '^ "  Two  inverted  commas  |ire  generally 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase  or  a  passage,  which  is 
quoted  or  transcnbed  from  the  speaker  or  author  in  his  own 
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words ;  and  two  commaB  in  their  direct  position,  are  placed 
at  the  conclusion :  as, 

^^  The  proper  studj  of  mankind  is  man.^' 

Crotchets  or  Brackets  []  serve  to  enclose  a  word  or  sen- 
tence, which  is  to  be  explained  in  a  note,  or  the  explanation 
itself,  or  a  word  or  sentence  which  is  intended  to  supply  some 
deficiency,  or  to  rectify  some  mistake. 

An  Index  or  hand  |C7*  points  out  a  remarkable  passage,  or 
something  that  requires  particular  attention. 

A  Brace  >  is  used  in  poetry  at  the  end  of  a  triplet  or  three 
lines,  which  have  the  same  rhyme* 

Braces  are  also  used  to  connect  anumber  of  words  with  one 
common  term,  and  are  introduced  to  prevent  a  repetition  in 
writing  or  printing. 

An  Asterisk,  or  little  star,  *  directs  the  reader  to  some  note 
in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Two  or  three 
asterisks  generally  denote  the  omission  of  some  letters  in  a 
word,  or  of  some  bold  or  indelicate  expression,  or  some  defectin 
the  manuscript. 

An  Ellipsis is  also  used,  when  some  letters  in  a  word, 

or  some  words  in  a  verse,  are  omitted :  as,  "  The  k — g,''  for 
« the  king." 

An  Obelisk,  which  is  marked  thus,  t  and  Parallels  thus,  H 
together  with  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  figures,  are  used 
as  references  to  the  mai^n,  or  bottom  of  the  page. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


DIRECTIONS    RESPECTING   THE  USE  OF  CAPITAL    LETTERS. 

As  the  commencement  of  every  sentence  is  distinguished  bj 
a  capital  letter,  and  as  capitals  frequently  occur  in  other  parts 
of  a  sentence ;  it  is  necessary  to  ^ve  the  learner  some  direc« 
tions  respecting  &eir  proper  apphcation. 
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the  student,  by  the  following  phrases,  which  point  oat,  in  a 
few  instances,  how  separated  paragraphs  may  be  connected  in 
sentiment.  "  This  idea  was  indeed,  no  more  than  conjecture; 
but  it  was  confirmed  by,''  &c.  ^'  What  has  been  related  is  not, 
in  itself,  very  important ;  but  connected  with  subsequent  facts, 
it  has  great  weight,''  &c.  ^'  Happy  as  he  appears  to  baye 
been,  in  this  situation,  his  felicity  was  augmented  by  another 
event :  this  was,"  &c.  '^  These  are  the  miseries  of  vice  ;  let 
us  now  describe  the  happiness  of  virtue,"  &c. 

In  the  following  letter,  some  of  the  preceding  rules  respect- 
ing paragraphs,  are  distinctly  exemplified :  and  we  present  it 
to  the  student,  as  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  those 
rules.  To  elucidate  them  all  would  require  a  greater  number 
of  pages,  than  can  be  properly  assigned  for  that  purpose  in  the 
present  work. 

^^  According  to  my  promise,  I  now  send  you  the  fine  sen- 
timents of  Addison,  upon  Gratitude.  But  before  1  exhibit  this 
virtue,  1  shall  present  you  with  a  few  maxims  and  observations, 
which,  to  young  persons  in  particular,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  and  which  I  am  persuaded  will  meet  your  most  cordial 
approbation. 

Time  once  past,  never  returns :  the  moment  which  is  lost, 
is  lost  for  ever. 

He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at  once, 
may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes ;  and  regret,  in  the  last 
hour,  his  useless  intentions,  and  barren  zeal. 

The  best  preparation  for  all  the  uncertainties  of  futurity, 
consists  in  a  well  ordered  mind,  a  good  conscience,  and  a 
cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

The  appearances  of  our  security  are  frequently  deceitful. 
When  our  sky  seems  most  settled  and  serene,  in  some  unob- 
served quarter  gathers  the  little  black  cloud,  in  which  the  tem- 
pest ferments,  and  prepares  to  discharge  itself  on  our  head. 

To  sensual  persons,  hardly  any  thing  is  what  it  appears  to 
be :  and  what  flatters  most  is  always  farthest  from  reality. — 
There  are  voices  which  sing  around  them  ;  but  whose  strains 
allure  to  ruin.  There  is  a  banquet  spread,  where  poison  is  in 
every  dish.  There  is  a  couch  which  invites  them  to  repose : 
but  to  slumber  upon  it  is  death. 

We  should  cherish  sentiments  of  charity  towards  all  men. 
The  Author  of  all  good  nourishes  much  piety  and  virtue  in 
hearts  that  are  unknown  to  us ;  and  beholds  repentance  ready 
to  sprin|  up  among  many,  whom  we  consider  as  reprobates. 

Let  him  that  desires  to  see  others  happy,  make  haste  to  give 
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while  bis  sifts  can  be  enjoyed ;  and  remember,  that  every  mo- 
ment of  delay,  takes  away  something  from  the  value  of  his 
benefaction.  And  let  him  who  proposes  his  own  happiness 
reflect,  that  while  he  forms  his  purpose,  the  day  rolls  on,  and 
^  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.' 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  felicity,  than  to  be  able  to 
look  back  on  a  life  usefully  and  virtuously  employed ;  to  trace 
our  own  progress  in  existence,  by  such  tokens  as  excite  neither 
shame  nor  sorrow.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  the  care  of  those 
who  wish  to  pass  the  last  hours  with  comfort,  to  lay  up  such  a 
treasure  of  pleasing  ideas,  as  shall  support  the  expenses  of 
that  time,  which  is  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  already 
acquired. 

The  beautiful  piece  of  Addison,  on  the  duty  and  pleasure  of 
being  grateful  to  our  benefactors,  is  as  follows. 

^  There  is  not  (says  he)  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the  mind, 
than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  so  great  inward  satis- 
faction, that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  perform- 
ance. It  is  not,  like  the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  diffi- 
cult and  painful ;  but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were 
there  no  positive  command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recom- 
pense laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would  indulge 
in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification  it  affords. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much  more  from 
man  to  his  Maker  ? — The  Supreme  Being  does  not  only  confer 
upon  us  those  bounties,  which  proceed  more  immediately  from 
his  hand,  but  even  those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by 
others.  Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  means  soever  it 
may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  him,  who  is  the  great 
author  of  good,  and  the  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another,  naturally 
produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful 
man,  it  exalts  the  soul  into  rapture,  when  it  is  employed  on 
this  great  object  of  gratitude :  on  this  beneficent  Being,  who 
has  given  us  every  thing  we  already  possess,  and  from  whom 
we  expect  every  thing  we  yet  hope  for.' 

I  hope  that  the  maxins  and  observations,  and  the  sentiments 
on  gratitude,  which  are  contained  in  this  letter,  will  be  consi- 
dered by  you  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  be  worthy  of  beii^ 
impressed  on  your  memory. 

Yours  most  affectionatelv*'" 


(   388   ) 
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Having  finished  the  present  treatise  on  the  several  parts  of 
Grammar,  we  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  work,  with  ex- 

Eressing  a  few  sentiments,  in  vindication  of  the  subject  and  lab- 
ours in  which  we  have  been  ei^aged.      These  sentiments 
have  been  principally  taken  from  Harris's  Hermes. 

An  objector  to  this  system  of  grammatical  rules  and  princi- 
pies,  may  demand,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry  and  ridicule,—^ 
^'  Is  there  no  speakine  then  without  all  this  trouble  ?  Do  we 
not  all  converse  together  without  difficulty,  and  clearly  com- 
municate our  ideas ;  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  unlearned^ 
not  only  profound  jj^losophers,  but  also  poor  and  simple  pea* 
Bants  V^  We  may  answer,  by  interrorating  on  our  part ;  Do 
not  those  same  poor  peasants  use  the  Lever  and  the  Wedge, 
and  manv  other  instruments,  with  much  habitual  readiness  ? 
And  yet  have  they  any  conception  of  those  geometrical  princi- 

!>Ies,  from  which  those  macnines  derive  their  efficacy  and 
brce  ?  And  is  the  ignorance  of  these  peasants  a  reason  for 
others  to  remain  ignorant :  or  to  render  the  subject  a  less  beco« 
ming  inquiry  ?  Thmk  of  animals,  and  vegetables,  that  occur  eve- 
ry day;  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  motion;  of  light,  of  colours, 
and  of  gravitation ;  of  our  very  senses  and  intellect,  by  which 
we  perceive  every  thing  else :  that  thetf  are^  we  all  know,  and 
are  perfectly  satisfied  ;  what  they  are,  is  a  subject  of  much  ob- 
scunty  and  doubt.  Were  we  to  reject  this  last  question,  be- 
cause we  are  certain  of  the  first  position,  we  should  banish  all 
philosophy  at  once  out  of  the  world. 

But  a  graver  objector  now  accosts  us.  "  What  (says  he)  is 
the  tUility  ?  Whence  the  profit^  where  the  gain  .^"  Every  sci- 
ence whatever  (we  may  answer)  has  its  use.  Arithmetic  is 
excellent  for  the  guaging  of  liquors ;  geometry,  for  the  measu- 
ring of  estates,  astronomy  for  the  making  of  almanacs ;  and 
grammar,  perhaps,  for  the  drawing  of  bonos  and  conveyances. 
I'hus  much  to  the  Interested.  If  the  Liberal  ask  for  something 
better  than  this,  we  may  answer  and  assure  them,  from  the 
best  authorities,  that  every  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  theorems 
of  science,  like  generous  and  manly  exercise  of  the  body,  tends 
f  o  call  forth  and  strengthen  nature's  original  vigour.  Be  the  sub- 
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Ject  immediately  lucrative,  or  not,  the  nerves  of  reason  are 
braced  by  the  mere  employ ;  and  we  become  abler  actors  in 
the  drama  of  life,  whether  our  part  be  of  the  busier,  or  of  the 
sedater  kind. 

Perhaps  too,  there  is  a  pleasure,  even  in  science  itself,  dis- 
tinct from  any  end,  to  which  it  may  be  fartlier  conducive.  Are 
not  health  and  strength  of  body,  desirable  for  their  own  sakes, 
though  we  happen  not  to  be  destined  for  porters  or  draymen  ? 
And  have  not  health  and  strength  of  mind  their  intrinsic 
worth  also,  though  not  assigned  to  the  pursuits  of  emolument  ? 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  good,  (could  we  have  the  virtue  to 
recognise  it,)  in  the  mere  energy  of  our  intellect,  as  much  as  in 
enei^ies  of  lower  degree  ? 

If  there  be  supposed  then  a  pleasure,  a  satisfaction,  a  good, 
a  something  valuable  for  itself  without  a  view  to  any  thing  far- 
ther, in  so  many  objects  of  the  subordinate  kind,  shall  we  not 
allow  the  same  praise  to  the  sublime  objects  of  the  mind  ? 
Shall  the  intellect  alone  feel  no  pleasures  in  its  enei^,  when 
we  allow  them  to  the  gross  energies  of  appetite  and  sense  ? 
Whatever  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  sen- 
ses, we  may  safely  afiirm  of  intellectuai  good,  that  it  is  the  good 
of  that  part,  which  is  most  excellent  within  us ;  that  it  is  a  good 
accommodated  to  all  places  and  times ;  which  neither  depends 
on  the  will  of  others,  nor  on  the  affluence  of  external  fortune ; 
that  it  is  a  good  which  decays  not  with  decaying  appetites,  but 
often  rises  in  vigour,  when  those  are  no  more. 

But  assuredly,  when  our  enjoyments  and  powers,  whether  of 
the  senses,  the  imagination,  or  the  understandings  are  contem- 
plated with  gratitude  to  their  Author,  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
and  employed  to  promote  his  will  and  our  own  final  well  being, 
they  answer,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  end  for  which  they 
were  granted  to  us.  By  these  means  they  become  blessingt 
truly  improved,  ennobled,  and  sanctified. 


Voi/.  1-  Go 
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APPENDIX : 


CONTAINING 


BULES  AND  OBSERVATIONS^ 


FOR  A88I8TINO  YOUNG  PUBSONS 


TO 


WRITE  WITH  PERapicurrr  jufD  Accujucr. 


TO  BX  STITDIBD 


AFTER  THET  HAVE  ACf^UIRED  A  COMPETENT  XNOWLSDOX 


OP 


ENGUSII  GRAMMAR. 


Non  solum  at  inteUigere  poNity  fed  eonmuiopowtooQnlBQigvnciinBdiim.*' 


APPENDIX. 


Perspicuity  is  the  fundamental  quality  of  style: 
a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that 
for  the  want  of  it  nothing  can  atone.  It  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  merely  a  sort  of  negative  virtue,  or  free- 
dom from  defect.  It  has  higher  merit :  it  is  a  dcCTee 
of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  autnor, 
and  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us 
from  all  fatigue  of  searching  for  his  meaning :  who 
carries  us  through  his  subject  without  any  embarrass- 
ment or  confusion :  whose  style  flows  always  like  a 
limpid  stream,  through  which  we  see  to  the  very 
bottom. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  sub- 
ject, as  an  excuse  for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But 
the  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted.  For 
whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  he  may,  if  he  will 
be  at  the  trouble,  put  it  into  distinct  propositions,  and 
express  it  clearly  to  others ;  and  upon  no  subject 
ought  any  man  to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  clear- 
ly. His  ideas  may,  very  excusably,  be  on  some  sub- 
jects incomplete  or  inadequate ;  but  still,  as  far  as 
they  go,  they  ought  to  be  clear ;  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  perspicuity,  in  expressing  them,  is  always 
attainable. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  and  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, consists  of  Three  Parts :  and  requires  attention, 
First,  to  Singk  Words  and  Phrases  ;  Secondly^  to  the 
Construction  of  Sentences ;  and  Thirdly,  to  the  Great* 
Principle  which  decides  the  propriety  of  language.  If 
words  are  properly  chosen,  correctly  arranged,  and 
conformable  to  present  established  usage,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  sense  can  be  ambiguous. 


9[] 


PART  I. 

OF  PERSPICUITY  AND  ACCURACY  OF 
.      EXPRESSION, 

With  reject  to  SingU  Words  and  Phrases. 

These  qualities  of  style,  considered  with  regard 
to  words  and  phrases,  require  the  following  pro- 
perties : 

PURITY, 
PROPRIETY, 

AND 

PRECISION.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP    PURITY, 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  5.  Exercises.  Cbap.  1: 

PuRiTV  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words,  and  such 
constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  which 
we  speak  ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are  taken 
from  other  languages,  or  that  are  ungrammatical,  obsolete, 
new-coined,  or  used  without  proper  authority.  All  such 
words  and  phrases  as  the  following,  should  be  ayoided :  Quoth 
ht;  I  wist  not ;  erewhile  ;  behest ;  sdf'samt ;  dtlicatesst^  for 
delicacy ;  potitesse^  for  politeness ;  hauteur^  for  haughtiness ; 
incnmberment^  connexity^  marti/rized,  for  encumbrance,  connex- 
ion, martyred. 

Foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  necessity  requires 
them,  should  never  be  admitted  into  our  composition.  Bar- 
ren languages  may  need  such  assistance,  but  ours  is  not  one  of 

*  Purity  rec^uires  that  those  words  only  shall  be  employed,  which  are  of  classical  au- 
thority :  Propnety,  that,  of  olissical  words,  those  shall  always  be  selected,  which  are  best 
adapted  to  express  the  meaning :  Precision,  that  no  more  words  shall  be  introduced,  than 
are  necessary  to  convey  the  sense.  Classical  authority  consists  cMf  speakers  and  writers, 
who  are  deservedly  in  high  estimation :  speakers,  distinguished  for  their  elocution,  and 
persuasive  eloquence  :  wrifen,  eminent  for  correct  taste,  solid  matter,  and  refined 
manner.  • 
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these.  A  multitude  of  Latin  words,  in  particular,  have,  of 
late,  been  poured  in  upon  our  lan^age.  On  some  occasions, 
fhey  give  an  appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  style  ;  but 
thev  often  render  it  stiff  and  apparently  forced.  In  general,  a 
plam,  native  style,  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers :  and  by 
a  proper  management  of  words,  it  can  be  made  as  strong  and 
expressive  as  this  Latinised  English,  or  any  foreign  idioms. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF    PllOPRIETT. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Part  5.  Exerciies.  Chap.  2. 

Proprietv  of  language,  in  the  selection  of  such  words  as  the 
best  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas,  which  we  intend 
to  express  by  them  ;  in  opposition  to  low  expressions,  and  to 
words  and  phrases  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas 
that  we  mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may 
be  strictly  English,  without  Scotticisms  or  Gallicisms  or  un* 
grammatical,  irregular  expi'essions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  ne- 
vertheless, be  deficient  in  propriety  ;  for  the  words  may  be  ill 
chosen,  not  adapted  to  the  subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the 
author^s  sense. 

To  preserve  propriety,  therefore,  in  our  words  and  phrases, 
we  must  avoid  low  expressions  ;  supply  words  that  are  wanting  ; 
be  careful  not  to  use  the  same  word  in  different  senses  ;  avoid 
the  injudicious  tist  of  technical  phrases^  equivocal  or  ambiguous 
wordsy  unintelligible  expressions^  and  all' such  words  and  phrases 
as  are  not  adapted  to  our  meaning. 

1.  Avoid  low  expressions :  such  as, "  Topsy  turvy,hurly  burly, 
pellmell ;  having  a  month^s  mind  for  a  thing ;  currying  favour 
with  a  person  ;  dancing  attendance  on  the  great,'^  &c. 

^^  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  were 
forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence.^'  The  phrase 
"  left  to  shift  for  themselves.^^  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too 
much  in  a  familiar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise. 

2.  Supply  words  that  are  wanting.  "  Arbitrary  power  I  look 
upon  as  a  greater  evil  than  anarchy  itself,  as  much  as  a  savage 
is  a  happier  state  of  life,  than  a  slave  at  the  oar :''  it  should 
have  been,  ^'  as  much  as  the  state  of  a  savage,  is  happier  than 
that  q/'a  slave  at  the  oar.''  '^  He  has  not  treated  this  subject 
liberally,  by  the  views  of  others  as  well  as  his  own ;"  "  By  ad- 
verting to  the  views  of  others,''  would  have  been  better. 
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^^  Thifl  generous  action  greatly  increased  his  former  services  ;^ 
it  shoald  have  been,  ^^  greatly  increased  the  merit  of  his  former 
services.'^  "  By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  &ncy, 
(which  I  shall  use  promiscuously,)  1  here  mean,"  &c.  This 
passage  ought  to  have  had  the  word  '^  tenns"  supplied,  which 
would  have  made  it  correct ;  ^'  terms  which  I  shall  use  promts^ 
cuously." 
It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  articles  and 

I>repositions  are  sometimes  improperly  omitted ;  as  in  the  fol- 
owmg  instances :  ^'  How  immense  the  difference  between  the 
pious  and  profane !"  ^'  Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all ;  of 
good  men  and  bad/'  They  should  have  had  the  article  and 
preposition  repeated :  '^  How  immense  the  difference  between 
the  pious  and  the  profane !''  '^  Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all ; 
of  mod  men  and  o/'bad/' 

The  repetition  of  articles  and  prepositions  is  proper,  when 
we  intend  to  point  out  the  objects  or  which  we  speak,  as  dis* 
tinguished  from  each  other,  or  in  contrast ;  and  when  we  wish 
tiiat  the  reader's  attention  should  rest  on  that  distinction ;  as, 
c^Our  sight  is  at  once  the  most  delightful,  and  the  most  useful  of 
all  our  senses/' 

3«  In  the  same  senience,  be  careful  not  to  use  the  same  word  too 
ft  equently^  nor  in  different  sensesm  ^'  One  may  have  an  air 
which  proceeds  from  a  just  sufficiency  and  knowledge  of  the 
matter  before  him,  which  may  naturally  produce  some  motions 
ofhis  head  and  body,  zdAicA  might  become  the  bench  better 
than  the  bar." 

The  pronoun  which  is  here  thrice  used,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  throw  obscurity  over  the  sentence. 

"  Gregory  favoured  the  undertaking,  for  no  other  reason  than 
this,  that  the  manager,  in  countenance,  favoured  his  friend." 
It  should  have  been,  ''  resembled  his  friend." 

^'  Charity  expands  our  hearts  in  love  to  God  and  man :  it  is 
by  the  virtue  of  charity  that  the  rich  are  blessed,  and  the  poor 
supplied."  In  this  sentence,  the  word  "  charity"  is  improper* 
ly  used  in  two  different  senses :  for  the  highest  benevolence, 
and  for  almsgiving. 

4.  ^void  the  injudicious  use  of  technical  terms.  To  inform 
those  who  do  not  understand  sea-phrases,  that,  "  We  tacked 
to  the  larboard,  and  stood  off  to  sea,"  would  be  expressing 
ourselves  very  obscurely.  Technical  phrases  not  being  in  cur- 
rent use,  but  only  the  peculiar  dialect  of  a  particular  class,  we 
should  never  use  them  but  wiien  we  know  they  will  be  under- 
stood. 

5.  Avoxdequr-onnalnfamhi<r\iom  words.  The  following  senten- 
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cea  are  exceptionable  in  this  respect.  '^  As  for  such  animals 
•8  are  mortcU  or  noxious,  we  have  a  right  to  destroy  them.'^ 
^  I  long  since  learned  to  like  nothing  but  what  you  do.''  *^  He 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  crown,''  may  denote  either, 
^Nothing  was  less  fumed  at  by  him  than  the  crown,''  or, 
<'  Nothing  inferior  to  the  crown  could  satisfy  his  ambition.'^ 
"/wiW  havt  mtrcy^  and  not  sacrifice."  The  first  part  of  this 
sentence  denotes,  "  I  will  exercise  mercy ;"  whereas  it  is  in 
this  place  employed  to  signify,  ^'  I  require  others  to  exercise 
it."  The  translation  should  therefore  have  been  accommoda- 
ted to  these  different  meanings.  "  They  were  both  much 
more  ancient  among  the  Persians  than  Zoroaster  or  Zerdusht." 
The  or  in  this  sentence  is  equivocal.  It  serves  either  as  a  co- 
pulative to  synonymous  words,  or  as  a  disjunctive  of  different 
things,  if,  therefore,  the  student  should  not  know,  that  Zo- 
roaster and  Zerdusht  mean  the  same  person,  he  will  mistake 
the  sense,  "  The  rising  tomb  a  lofty  column  bore :"  "  And 
thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  addressed."  Did  the  tomb  bear 
the  column,  or  the  column  the  tomb  ?  Did  the  son  address 
the  sire,  or  the  sire  the  son  ? 

If  the  sire  addressed  the  son,  the  line  should  run,  thus  : 

"  And  thus  his  son  the  fervent  sire  addrcss'd." 

Jf  the  son  addressed  the  sire ; 

"  And  thus  the  son  his  fervent  sire  address'd." 

When  we  say  ;  "  Neither  life  nor  death  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God ;"  it  may  mean,  cither  from  the  love 
which  we  owe  to  God,  or  the  love  which  he  bears  to  us  :  for 
"  The  love  of  God"  may  denote,  either  the  relation  which  the 
affection  bears  to  its  subject,  or  that  which  it  bears  to  its  object. 

An  ambiguity  likewise  arises,  from  expressing  either  the  re- 
lation of  the  effect  to  its  cause,  or  that  of  the  accident  to  its 
subject :  as,  "  This  event  took  place  a  little  after  the  reforma- 
tion of  Luther."  This  sentence  may  import,  either  the  change 
produced  by  Luther,  or  a  change  produced  in  him.  The  lat- 
ter indeed  is  the  meaning,  according  to  the  construction  of  the 
fhrase  ;  though  it  is  not  that  which  was  intended  by  the  author, 
le  should  have  said,  ^^  the  reformation  by  Luther." 

6.  Avoid  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  zoords  or  phrases,  "I 
have  observed,",'says  Steele, "  that  the  superiority  amon^  these 
coffee-house  politicians,  proceeds  from  an  opinion  of  gallantry 
and  fashion."  This  sentence,  considered  in  itself,  evidently 
conveys  no  meaning.  First,  it  is  not  said  whose  opinion,  their 
own,  or  that  of  others  :  Secondly,  it  is  not  said  what  opinion, 
or  of  what  sort,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  true  or  false ;  but 
in  general,  "  an  opinion  of  gallantrv  and  fashion."  which  con- 
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tains  no  definite  expression  of  any  meaning.  With  the  joint 
assistance  of  the  context,  reflexion,  and  conjecture,  we  shall 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  author  intended  to  say ;  ^^  That  the 
rank  among  these  politicians,  was  determined  by  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  the  rank,  in  point  of  gallantry  and 
fashion,  that  each  of  them  had  attained.'' 

"  This  temper  of  mind,^'  says  an  author,  speaking  of  humil- 
ity, ^' keeps  our  understanding  tight  about  us.''  Whether  the 
author  had  any  meaning  in  this  expression,  or  what  it  was,  is 
not  easy  to  determine. 

Sometimes  a  writer  runs  on  in  a  specious  verbosity,  amusing 
his  reader  with  synonymous  terms  and  identical  propositions, 
well-turned  periods,  and  high  sounding  words ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  using  those  words  so  indefinitely,  that  the  reader  can 
either  affix  no  meaning  at  all  to  them,  or  may  affix  to  them  al- 
most any  meaning  he  pleases. 

^'  If  it  is  asked,"  says  a  late  writer,  ^^  whence  arises  the  har- 
Diony  or  beauty  of  language  ?  what  are  the  rules  for  obtaining 
it  ?  the  answer  is  obvious.  Whatever  renders  a  period  sweet 
and  pleasant,  makes  it  also  graceful.  A  good  ear  is  the  gift  of 
nature  ;  it  may  be  much  improved,  but  not  acquired  by  art. 
Whoever  is  possessed  of  it,  will  scarcely  need  dry  critical  pre- 
cepts to  enable  him  to  judge  of  a  true  rhythmus,  and  melody 
of  composition.  Just  numbers,  accurate  proportions,  a  music- 
al symphony,  magnificent  figures,  and  that  decorum  which  is 
the  result  of  all  these,  are  unison  to  the  human  mind." 

The  following  is  a  poetical  example  of  the  same  nature,  in 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  meaning,  thou^  it  wan 
composed  by  an  eminent  poet. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 

This  universal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Thro'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  writings  of  this  stamp  we 
must  accept  of  sound  instead  of  sense ;  being  assured,  that  if  we 
meet  witli  Httle  that  can  inform  the  judgment,  we  shall  at  least 
find  nothing  that  will  offend  the  ear.  And  perhaps  this  is  one 
reason  that  we  pass  over  such  smooth  language,  without  sus- 
pecting that  it  contains  little  or  no  meaning.  In  order  to  write 
or  speak  clearly  and  intelligibly,  two  things  are  especially  re- 
quisite :  one,  that  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  our  sub- 
ject :  and  the  other,  that  our  words  be  approved  signs  of  those 
ideaf!.      That  persons  who  think  confusedly,  should  express 
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Cbemaclves  obscurely,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  for  embar- 
rassed, obscure,  and  feeble  sentences,  arc  generally,  if  not 
always,  the  result  of  embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought : 
but  that  persons  of  judgment,  who  are  accustomed  to  scruti- 
nize their  ideas,  and  the  signification  of  their  words,  should 
sometimes  write  without  any  meaning,  is,  at  first  sight,  matter 
of  admiration.  This,  however,  when  further  considered,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  effect  derived  from  the  same  cause,  indistinct- 
ness of  conception,  and  inattention  to  the  exact  import  of 
words. — The  occasions  on  which  we  are  most  apt  to  speak 
and  write  in  this  unintelligible  manner,  are  the  three  following. 

The  first  is,  where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 
Writers  who  are  fond  of  the  metaphoric  style,  are  generally 
disposed  to  continue  it  too  long,  and  to  pursue  it  too  far.  They 
are  often  misled,  by  a  desire  of  flourishing  on  the  several  pro- 
perties of  a  metaphor,  which  they  have  ushered  into  the  dis- 
course, without  taking  the  trouble  to  examine  whether  there 
are  any  aualities  in  the  subject,  to  which  these  properties  can. 
with  justice  and  perspicuity,  be  applied.  The  following  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  writing,  is  from  an  author  of  considera- 
ble eminence.  '^  Men  must  acquire  a  very  peculiar  and  strong 
habit  of  turning  their  view  inward,  in  order  to  explore  the  in- 
terior regions  and  recesses  of  the  mind,  the  hollow  caverns  of 
deep  thought,  the  private  scats  of  fancy,  and  the  wastes  and 
wildernesses,  as  well  as  the  more  fruitful  and  cultivated  tracts 
of  this  obscure  chmate.'^  A  most  wonderful  way  of  telling  ns, 
that  it  isidiflicult  to  trace  the  operations  of  the  mind.  The 
author  having  determined  to  represent  the  human  mind  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  country,  revolved  in  his  thoughts  the  va- 
rious objects  which  might  be  found  in  a  country,  without  con- 
sidering whether  there  are  any  things  in  the  mind  properly 
analogous  to  these.  Hence  the  strange  parade  he  makes  with 
rtgions  and  recesses,  hollow  caverns  and  private  seats^  wastes  and 
wUdernessesy  fruitful  and  cultivated  tracts ;  words  which,  though 
they  have  a  precise  meaning,  as  appUed  to  country,  have  no 
definite  signification,  as  applied  to  mind. 

The  5fcon</ occasion  of  our  being  apt  to  write  unintelligibly. 
is  that  wherein  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring,  denote 
things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  not  sufficiently  familiarized.  Of  these  the  instances 
are  numberless  in  every  tongue;  such  as,  Government,  church, 
state,  constitution,  power,  legislature,  jurisdiction,  &lc. 

The  iAirc/ and  principal  occasion  of  unintelligible  writing,  is, 
when  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract,  and  consequently 
of  very  extensive  signification.  Thus  the  word  lion  is  more 
distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  than  tlie  word  beast,  beai^t 
than  animaL  and  animal  than  beins* 
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The  7th  and  last  rule  for  preseiring  propriety  in  our  wonb 
and  phrases,  is,  to  avoid  all  those  which  are  not  adapted  to  the 
ideas  we  mean  to  communicate  ;  or  which  are  less  significant  thtm 
others^  of  those  ideas.  "  He  feels  any  sorrow  that  can  arrive  at 
man  5"  better,  "  happen  to  man.^'  "  The  conscience  of  appro* 
vine  one's  self  a  benefactor,  is  the  best  recompense  for  being 
so ;''  it  should  have  been,  ''  consciousness.*'^  ''  He  firmly  be- 
lieved the  divine  precept^  ^  There  is  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground,'  "  &c.    It  should  have  been  "  doctrine.^^ 

''  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters/'  A  scene 
cannot  be  said  to  enter :  an  actor  enters ;  but  a  scene  appears 
or  presents  itself. 

"  Wc  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  causes  of  it :"  it  is  proper  to  say,  ttiatwe 
eisaetit  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but  it  cannot  so  well  be 
saidy  that  we  txssent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object*  Acknowledge 
would  have  expressed  the  sense  with  propriety. 

^'  The  sense  of  feeling,  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  ex- 
tension, shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except 
colours."  Extension  and  shape  can,  with  no  propriety,  be  called 
ideas :  they  are  properties  of  matter.  Neither  is  it  accurate, 
to  speak  of  any  sense  giving  us  a  notion  of  ideas :  our  senses 
give  us  the  ideas  themselves.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence 
would  have  been  proper,  and  much  clearer,  if  the  author  had 
expressed  himself  tlius :  "  The  sense  of  feeling,  can,  indeed, 
give  us  the  idea  of  extension,  figure,  and  all  the  other  proper- 
ties of  matter,  which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  except  lolours." 

'^  The  covetous  man  never  has  a  sufficiency ;  although  he 
has  what  is  enough  for  nature,"  is  much  inferior  to,  "  The 
covetous  man  never  has  enough  ;  although  he  has  what  is  suf- 
ficient for  nature." 

"  A  traveller  observes  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees ;  a 
general  remarks  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy :"  better  thus  : 
"  A  traveller  remarks,'^^  &c. ;  "  A  general  observes,'^^  &c. 

"  This  measure  enlarged  his  school,  and  obliged  him  to  in- 
crease the  buildings;"  it  should  be,  "  2Vicrca5«rf  his  school," 
and  '^  enlarge  the  buildings." 

''He  applied  a  medicine  before  the  poison  had  time  to 
work;"  better  thus  :  "  He  applied  an  antidote^'*^  &c. 

"  The  poison  of  a  suspicious  temper  frequently  throws  out 
its  bad  qualities,  on  all  who  are  within  its  reach:"  better, 
"  throws  out  its  malignant  qualities." 

"  I  will  go  except  I  should  be  ill  5"  "  I  saw  them  all  unless 
two  or  three:"  corrected  thus:  '' unless  I  should  be  ill;" 
"  except  two  or  three." 

A  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  which  are  peculiarly  ex- 
pressive of  the  ideas  we  design  to  communicate ;  or  which  are 
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fiL8  particular  aad  determinate  in  their  sisnification,  as  is  con« 
sistent  with  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the  discourse  ;?<>■" 
sesses  great  beauty,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  good  efltect. 


CHAPTER  Iir. 

OF     PRECISION. 
Sec  Vol.  ii.  Part  5.  Exercises.  Chap.  3. 

Precision  is  the  third  requisite  of  perspicuity  with  respect 
to  words  and  phrases.  It  signifies  retrenching  superfluities,  and 
pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit  neither  more  nor  less, 
than  an  exact  copy  of  the  person's  idea  who  uses  it. 

The  words  used  to  express  ideas  may  be  faulty  in  three  re- 
spects. First,  they  may  not  express  the  idea  which  the  author 
intends,  but  some  other  which  only  rosemblcs  it :  secondly. 
They  may  express  that  idea«  but  not  fully  and  completely : 
thirdly,  They  may  express  it,  together  with  something  more 
than  is  intended.  Precision  stands  opposed  to  these  three  faults, 
but  chiefly  to  the  last.  Propriety  implies  a  freedom  from  the 
two  former  faults.  The  words  whirh  are  used  may  be  proper  ; 
that  is,  they  may  express  the  idea  intended,  and  they  may  ex- 
press it  fully  :  but  to  be  precise,  signifies  that  they  express  that 
idea,  and  no  more. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and 
distinctly,  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at 
two  or  three  together,  especially  objects  that  have  resemblance 
or  connexion,  it  finds  itself  confused  and  embarrassed.  It  can- 
not clearly  perceive,  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they 
differ.  Thus,  were  any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be 
presented  to  my  view,  of  whose  structure  I  wish  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct notion,  I  should  desire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken  ofi)  I 
should  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itself,  and  to  stand 
alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  divide  my  attention.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  words.  If,  when  any  one  would  inform 
me  of  his  meaning,  he  also  tells  mc  more  than  what  conveys 
it ;  if  he  joins  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  objects  ; 
if,  by  unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  he  shifts  the  point 
of  view,  and  makes  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and 
sometimes  another  thing  that  is  connected  with  it ;  he  thereby 
obliges  me  to  look  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  si^ht 
of  the  principal.  He  loads  the  animal  he  is  showing  me,  with 
so  many  trappings  and  collars,  that  I  cannot  distinctly  view  it : 
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or  he  brings  so  many  of  the  same  species  bei'ore  me,  somewhat 
resembling,  and  yet  somewhat  differing,  that  I  see  none  of 
them  clearly.  When  an  author  tells  mc  of  his  heroes  courage 
in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is  precise,  and  I  understand 
it  fully ;  but  if,  from  the  desire  of  multiplying  words,  he  should 
praise  his  courage  and  fortitude ;  at  the  moment  he  joins  these 
words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  waver.  He  means  to  express 
one  quality  more  strongly,  but  he  is  in  truth  expressing  two  ; 
courage  resists  danger ;  fortitude  supportspain.  The  occasion 
of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities,  is  difierent ;  and  being  led 
to  think  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them  should  be 
considered,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my  conception 
of  the  object  indistinct. 

AH  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  is  sufficient; 
on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  mean- 
ing. The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  familiar  kind^ 
and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author, 
though  every  word  which  he  uses  is  not  precise  and  exact. 

Many  authors  offend  against  this  rule  oiprtcmon*  A  res- 
pectable one,  in  describing  a  had  action,  expresses  himself 
thus :  "  It  is  to  remove  a  good  and  orderly  affection,  and  to  in- 
troduce an  ill  or  disorderly  one  ;  to  commit  an  action  that  is 
ill,  immoral,  and  unjust ;  to  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of 
integrity,  good  nature,  and  worth." 

A  crowd  of  unmeaning  or  useless  words  is  brought  togctlicr 
by  some  authors,  who,  afraid  of  expressing  tliemselves  in  a 
common  and  ordinary  manner,  and  allured  by  an  appearance 
of  splendour,  surround  every  thing  which  they  mean  to  say, 
with  a  certain  copious  loquacity. 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision, 
is  the  injudicious  use  of  tlie  words  termed  tynonymom.  They 
are  called  synonymous,  because  they  agree  in  expressing  one 
principal  idea  ;  but  for  tlie  most  part,  if  not  always,  they  ex- 
press it  with  some  diversity  in  the  circumstances. 

The  following  instances  show  a  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  words  reputed  synonymous  ;  and  point  out  the  use  of  at- 
tending, with  care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  wordir. 

Custom^  habit. — Custom,  respects  tlie  action ;  habit,  the 
actor.  By  custom,  we  mean  tlie  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  by  habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition  produce- 
on  the  mind  or  body.  By  the  custom  of  walking  often  in  thr 
streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of  idleness. 

Pride,  vanity, — Pride  niukcs  us  esteem  ourselves  5  \anit>. 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  other-?.  It  is  just  to  say,  that  :i 
man  is  too  proud  to  bo  vain. 
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Haughtiness^  disdain. — Haughtiness  is  founded  on  tlie  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves ;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion 
wc  have  of  others* 

Ora/y,  alone. — Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the 
same  kind ;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other. 
An  only  child,  is  one  that  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a 
child  alone,  is  one  who  is  led  by  itself.  There  is  a  diiferencei 
therefore,  in  precise  language,  between  these  two  phrases: 
^^  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy;''  and  ^*  Virtue  alone  makes  us 
Iiappy.'' 

Wisdom^  prudence. — Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what 
is  most  proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting 
improperly. 

Entire^  complete. — A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its 

f)arts :  complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  be- 
ong  to  it.     A  man  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself,  and 
yet  not  have  one  complete  apartment. 

Surprised^  astonished^  amazed^  cojifounded. — I  am  surprised 
with  what  is  new  or  unexpected  ;  I  am  astonished  at  what  is 
vast  or  great ;  I  am  amazed  at  what  is  incomprehensible  ;  I 
am  confounded  by  what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

Tranquillity^  peace^  calm. — Tranquillity  respects  a  situation 
free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it ;  calm, 
with  regard  to  a  disturbed  situation  going  before  or  following 
it.  A  good  man  enjoys  tranquillity,  in  himself;  peace*  with 
others ;  and  calm,  after  the  storm. 

These  are  some  of  the  numerous  instances  of  words,  in  our 
language,  whose  significations  approach,  but  arc  not  precisely 
the  same.  Tlie  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  such 
words  is  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shall  w^ 
speak  or  write.  It  may  not  on  all  occasions,  be  necessary  to 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  very  nice  distinctions  ;  yet  the 
foregoing  instances  show  the  utility  of  some  general  care,  to 
understand  the  distinct  import  of  our  words. 

While  wc  arc  attendina:  to  precision,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard,  lest,  from  the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench 
all  copiousness.  Scarcely  in  any  language  arc  there  two  words 
that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea  ;  a  person  thoroughly  con- 
versant in  the  propriety  of  the  language,  will  always  be  able 
to  observe  something  that  distinguishes  them.  As  they  arc 
likp  diflprent  Fhado?  of  the  same  colour,  an  acr.in-ate  writer 
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can  employ  them  to  great  advantage,  by  using  them  so  as  ta 
heighten  and  complete  the  object  which  he  presents  to  us. 
He  supplies  by  one  what  was  wanting  in  the  other,  to  the 
strength,  or  to  the  finishing,  of  the  image  which  he  means  to 
exhibit.  But,  for  this  purpose,  he  must  be  attentive  to  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  not  employ  them  carelessly,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  period,  or  of  rounding  or  diversifying 
his  language,  as  if  their  signification  were  exactly  the  same, 
while  in  tnith  it  is  not.  To  unite  copiousness  and  precision, 
to  be  full  and  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  and  exact  in 
ihe  choice  of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  attainments  in  writine* 


PART  11. 

OF  PERSPICJJITY   AND   ACCURACY  OK 

EXF^RESSION, 

Jfith  respect  to  the  construction  of  Sentences. 


We  have  finished  the  discussion  of  perspicaitj  and  accu- 
racy of  expression,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  materials  of 
language,  the  purity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  words.  It 
remains  that  we  consider  them,  with  regard  to  the  construe* 
tion  of  tliose  materials,  or  the  disposition  of  words  in  senten- 
ces and  periods.  Hitherto  we  have  investigated  the  nature 
of  words  and  phrases  detached  and  unconnected,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  architect  selects  and  prepares  the  materials  of 
an  edifice*  We  are  now,  like  the  same  artist,  to  delineate  the 
plan  of  execution,  or  to  point  out  the  most  proper  conjunction 
of  the  materials,  to  accomplish  the  end  ip  view.  As  the  beat 
materials  for  building  will  not  form  a  convenient  and  elegant 
habitation,  unless  they  are  adjusted  on  a  proper  plan,  so  the 
purest  and  best  chosen  words  will  not  constitute  a  perspicuous 
and  beautiful  sentence,  unless  they  are  well  applied  and 
properly  arranged. 

Sentences,  in  general,  should  neither  be  very  long,  nor  very 
short :  long  ones  require  close  attention  to  make  us  clearly 
perceive  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts ;  and  short  ones 
are  apt  to  break  the  sense,  and  weaken  the  connexion  of 
thought.  Yet  occasionally  they  may  both  be  used  witli  force 
and  propriety  :  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  sentences. 

'*  if  you  look  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of  others  as 
well  as  your  own ;  if  you  think  how  few  are  born  with  honour, 
and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children-;  how  little  beau- 
ty we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of:  how  much  pover- 
ty, and  how  many  diseases  there  arc  in  the  world ;  you  will  fall 
down  upon  your  knees,  and  instead  of  repining  at  one  afflic- 
tion, will  admire  so  many  blessings  which  you  have  received 
from  the  Divine  hand.''  This  is  a  sentence  composed  of 
several  members   linked    together,   and   hanging  upon  one 

Vol  I.  Q  q 
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another,  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  not  brought  out  till 
the  close.  The  following  is  an  example  of  one  in  which  the 
sense  is  formed  into  short,  independent  propositions;  each 
complete  within  itself.  "  I  confess,  it  was  want  of  considera- 
tion that  made  me  an  author.  I  wrote  because  it  amused 
me.  I  corrected,  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct, 
as  to  write.  I  published,  because  1  was  told  I  might  please 
such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please." 

A  train  of  sentences,  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  number  of  membAs,  should  never  be  allowed 
to  succeed  one  another.  A  protracted  succession  of  either 
long  or  short  sentences,  or  of  sentences  of  the  same  length, 
should  also  be  avoided :  for  the  ear  tires  of  such  expressions, 
when  they  are  too  long  continued.  Whereas,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  and  of  periods  variously 
constructed,  not  only  the  car  is  gratified^  but  animation  and 
force  are  given  to  our  style.  A  very  frequent  succession  of 
words  or  phrases,  in  couplets,  or  triplets,  is  also  a  great  blem- 
ish in  composition. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  things  most  essential  to 
an  accurate  and  a  perfect  sentence.  They  appeai:  to  be  the 
four  following : 

1.  CLEARNESS.  4.  A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF 

2.  UNITY.  THE    FIGURES    OF 

3.  STRENGTH.  SPEECH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

•  r  THE  CLEARNESS  OF  A  SENTENCE. 
See  VoL  ii.  Part  5.    Exercises.  Clearnetf.  Cbap.  1* 

The  first  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  Clearness. 

Whatever  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  suspense  as  to  the 
noieaning,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Obscurity  arises  from  two 
causes ;  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or  a  wrong 
arrangement  of  them.  The  choice  of  words  and  phrases,  as 
far  as  regards  perspicuity,  has  been  already  considered.  Tlie 
disposition  of  them  comes  now  under  consideration. 

The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is  grammatical  pro- 
priety.   But  as  the  grammar  of  our  language  is  comparatively 
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not  extensive,  there  may  be  an  obscure  order  of  words,  where 
there  b  no  transgression  of  any  grammatical  rule.  The  rela- 
tions of  words,  or  members  of  a  period,  are,  with  us,  ascer* 
tained  onlj  hy  the  position  in  which  they  stand. 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  is, 
that  the  words  or  members,  most  clearly  related,  should  be 
placed  in  the  sentence  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible,  so  as 
to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  It  will  be  pro- 
per to  produce  some  instances,  in  order  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  this  rule. 

1.  In  the  position  of  adverbs*  "The  Romans  understood 
liberty,  at  leaatj  as  well  as  we."  These  words  are  capable  of 
two  different  senses,  according  as  the  eniphasis,  in  reading  them, 
is  laid  upon  liberty,  or  upon  at  least.  The  words  shouKl  have 
been  thus  arranged :  '^  The  Romans  understood  liberty  as  well| 
at  least,  as  we.'' 

"  Theism  can  only  be  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  atheism.** 
Is  it  meant  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else  besides  being 
opposed  to  polytheism,  or  atheism  ?  This  is  what  the  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  placing  of  the  adverb  only* 
It  should  have  been,  "  Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  poly- 
theism or  atheism.'' 

"  By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such 
pleasures  as  arise  originally  from  sight."  When  it  is  said,  *^/ 
mean  only  such pleasures,'^^  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb 
only  is  not  properly  placed.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  quaUfjr 
the  word  mean,  but  such  pleasures  ;  and  therefore  should  have 
been  placed  in  as  close  connexion  as  possible,  with  the  word 
which  it  limits  or  qualifies.  The  style  becomes  more  clear 
and  neat,  when  th#  words  are  arranged  thus  :  "  By  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  i  mean  such  pleasures  only  as  arise 
from  sight." 

In  the  following  sentence,  the  word  more  is  not  in  its  proper 
place.  "  There  is  not  perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity 
more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  another."  The  phrase  ought 
to  have  stood  thus  :  ^'  Beauty  or  deformity  in  one  piece  of  mat- 
ter, more  than  in  another." 

2.  In  the  position  of  circumstances,  and  of  particular  membtn* 
The  following  passage,  taken  from  Blackstone's  Commenta- 
ry on  the  laws  of  England,  exhibits  a  number  of  depending  cir- 
cumstances distinctly  and  advantageously  arranged.      He  is 
Avriting  concerning  the  origin  of  civil  powe|>     "  This  is  what 
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18  meant  by  the  original  contract  of  society,  which,  though  it 
has,  perhaps,  in  no  instance,  ever  been  formally  expressed  at 
the  first  institution  of  a  state,  yet,  in  nature  and  reason,  should 
always  be  understood,  in  every  act  of  associating  together.'^ 
In  this  instance,  the  original  contract  of  society,  is  the  princi- 
pal idea,  and  appears,  with  propriety,  as  the  first  and  lead- 
ing part  of  the  sentence :  "  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
original  contract  of  society."  The  action  or  verb  "  expres- 
sed," is  limited  by  two  circimislances,  namely,  '^  in  no  in- 
stance," and  "  at  the  first  institution  of  a  stale."  The  for- 
mer of  these  circumstances  is  placed  before  the  verb,  and  the 
latter  after  it,  in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  the  ^)osition 
of  two  adverbs  attending  on  the  same  verb ;  viz.  *'  which  con- 
tract, though  perhaps  it  has,  in  no  instance,  been  formally  ex- 
pressed, at  the  first  institution  of  a  state."  The  second  verb 
or  action  of  the  sentence,  namely,  '^  understood,"  is  attended 
also  by  two  circumstances,  viz.  '^  in  nature  and  in  reason," 
and,  "  in  every  act  of  associating  together;"  which  circumstan- 
ces are  arranged  in  the  s^e  manner,  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, as  those  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  namely,  one 
before,  and  the  other  after,  the  action;  thus :  '^yet,  in  nature 
and  in  reason,  should  always  be  understood,  in  every  act  of  as- 
sociating together." 

An  author,  in  his  dissertation  on  parties,  thus  obscurely  and 
irregularly  expresses  himself :  "Are  these  designs  which  any 
man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situ- 
ation, ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  ?"  Here  we  are 
left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words,  "  in  any  circumstances,  in 
any  situation,"  are  connected  with  "  a  man  born  a  Briton,  in 
any  circumstances  or  situation,"  or  with  that  man's  "  avowing 
his  designs  in  any  circumstances  or  situation  into  which  he 
may  be  brought."  As  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  was  intend- 
ed, the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  cottducted  thus :  "Are 
these  designs  which  any  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  ought  to 
be  ashamed  or  afraid,  in  any  situation,  in  any  circumstances, 
to  avow  ?" 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  a  wrong  arrangement 
of  circumstances.  "  A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find, 
after  a  long  search,  by  the  sea  shore,  served  me  for  an  anchor." 
One  would  think  that  the  search  was  confined  to  the  sea  shore  ; 
but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great  stone  was  found  by  the 
sea  shore,  the  period  ought  to  have  run  thus :  "A  great  stone, 
that,  after  a  long  search,  1  happened  to  find  by  the  sea  shore, 
served  me  for  an  anchor." 

It  is  a  rule,  too,  never  to  crowd  many  circumstances  toge- 
ther, but  rather  to  intersperse  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
sentence,  joined  with  the  principal  words  on  which  they  depend. 
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For  instance :  ^'  What  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  to 
my  friend,  sometime  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new 
thought."  These  two  circumstances,  ''  sometime  ago^^*  and 
^^ in  conversatioHy'  which  are  here  put  together,  would  have 
had  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus  :  ^^  What  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, sometime  ago,  of  mentioning  to  my  friend,  in  conver- 
satiou,  was  not  a  new  thought." 

Here  follows  an  example  of  the  wrong  arrangement  of  a 
member  of  a  sentence.  "  The  minister  of  state  who  grows 
less  by  his  (elevation,  like  a  little  statue  placed  on  a  mighty 
pedestal,  will  always  have  his  jealousy  strong  about  him.'* 
Here,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  object  introduced,  by  way  of  simile,  re- 
lates to  what  goes  before,  or  to  what  follows.  The  ambiguity 
is  removed  by  the  following  order.  ^'  The  minister  of  state 
who,  like  a  little  statue  placed  on  a  mighty  pedestal,  grows 
less  by  his  elevation,  will  always,"  &c. 

Woris  expressing  things  connected  in  the  thought,  ought 
to  be  placed  as  near  together  as  possible,  even  when  their  se- 
paration would  convey  no  ambiguity.  This  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  passages  from  Addison.  '^  For  the  English  are 
naturally  fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed,  by  that  gloominess 
and  melancholy  of  temper,  which  are  so  frequent  in  our  na- 
tion, to  many  wild  notions  and  extravagancies,  to  which  others 
are  not  so  liable."  Here  the  verb  or  assertion  is,  by  a  pretty 
long  circumstance,  separated  from  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
fers. This  might  have  been  easily  prevented,  by  placing  the 
circumstance  before  the  verb,  thus :  *'  For  the  English  are 
naturally  fanciful,  and,  by  that  gloominess  and  melancholy  of 
temper  which  are  so  frequent  in  our  nation,  are  often  disposed 
to  many  wild  notions,"  &;c. 

'^  For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicissi- 
tude of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his  works  may,  some  time 
or  other,  be  applied,"  &c.  *  Better  thus  :  "  For  as,  in  the  or- 
dinary fate  and  vicissitude  of  things,  no  mortal  author  knows  to 
what  use,  some  time  or  other,  his  works  may  be  applied,"  &c« 

From  these  examples,  the  following  observations  will  occur : 
that  a  circumstance  ought  never  to  be  placed  between  two 
capital  members  of  a  period ;  but  cither  between  the  parts  of 
a  member  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  will  con- 
fine it  to  its  proper  member.  When  the  sense  admits  it,  the 
sooner  a  circumstance  is  introduced,  generally  speaking,  the 
better,  that  the  more  important  and  significant  words  may  pos- 
sess the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  The  following  sen- 
tence is,  in  thJR  respect,  faulty.  •"  The  emperor  was  so  intent 
on  the  establishment  of  his  absolute  power  in  Hungar}%  that  he 
exposed  the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruin  for  the  sake 
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of  if  Better  thus :  ^^  That,  for  ttie  sake  of  it,  he  exposed 
the  empire  doubly  to  desolation  and  ruin." 

This  appears  to  be  a  proper  place  to  observe,  that  when 
different  things  have  w  obvious  relation  to  each  other,  in  re* 
spect  to  the  order  of  nature  or  time,  that  order  should  be  re* 
nrded,  in  assigning  them  their  places  in  the  sentence ;  unless 
me  scope  of  the  passages  require  it  to  be  varied.  The  con* 
elusion  of  the  following  lines  i^  inaccurate,  in  this  respect : 
^  But  still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight,  as  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  de^e  in  which  any  one  of  these  qualifica* 
tions  is  most  conspicuous  and  prevailing.^'  The  order  in 
which  the  two  last  words  are  placed,  should  have  been  rever- 
sed, and  made  to  stand,  prevailing  and  conspicuous. — They  are 
cofupictious,  because  they  prevail. 

The  follovring  sentence  is  a  beautiful  example  of  strict  con* 
formity  to  this  rule.  '^  Our  sight  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest 
variety  of  ideas,  converses  wiui  its  objects  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  beiag  tired 
or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.^'  This  passage  Allows 
Ae  order  of  nature.  First,  we  have  the  variety*  of  objects 
mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes  to  the  mind ;  next,  we  have 
the  action  of  sight  on  those  objects  ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the 
time  and  continuance  of  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more 
natural  or  exact. 

The  order  which  we  now  recommend,  is,  in  single  words 
especially,  frequently  violated,  for  the  sake  of  better  sound ; 
but,  perhaps,  in  no  instances,  without  a  deviation  from  the  line 
of  strict  propriety. 

3.  In  the  disposition  of  the  relative  pronouns^  who,  which, 
what,  whose,  and  of  all  those  particles  which  express  the  connex- 
ion of  the  parts  of  speech  with  one  another. 

A  small  error,  in  the  position  of  these  words,  may  cloud  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  sentence ;  and  even  where  the  meanii 
is  intelligible,  we  always  find  something  awkward  and  disjoint 
in  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  when  these  relatives  are  out 
of  their  proper  place.  '^  This  kind  of  wit,''  says  an  author, 
^'  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  countrymen^  about  an  age 
or  t#o  ago ;  who  did  not  practice  it  for  any  oblique  reason, 
but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty."  We  are  at  no  loss 
about  the  meaning  hero ;  but  the  construction  would  evidently 
be  mended,  by  disposing  the  circumstance,  ^^  about  an  age 
or  two  ago,"  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  separate  the  relative 
loAo,  from  its  antecedent  our  countrymen ;  in  this  way :  "  About 
an  agcor  two  ago,  this  kind  M  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue 
among  our  countrj'men,  who  did  not  practice  it,"  iic. 
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The  followiDg  passage  is  fltill  more  censurable.  ^^  It  is  fol- 
ly to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life, 
by  heaping  up'  treasures,  which  nouing  can  protect  us  againsti 
but  the  good  providence  of  our  Creator."  .  Which  always  re* 
fers  grammatically  to  the  substantive  immediately  precediiM;; 
and  that,  in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  is'^  treasures."  Tb^ 
sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus  :  '^  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by 
heaping  up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents 
of  life,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against,"  &c« 

With  regard  to  relatives,  it  may  be  farther  observed,  that 
obscurity  often  arises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  them, 
particularly  of  the  pronouns  who  and  they,  and  them  and  theirs^ 
when  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  dilfTerent  persons  ;  as  in  the 
following  sentence  of  Tillotson.  '^  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  the  good  that  is  in  others,  and  think,  that  their  reputation 
obscures  them,  and  /Aetr. commendable  qualities  stand  in  their 
light ;  and  therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over 
themj  that  the  bright  shining  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure 
lAem."^  This  is  altogether  careless  writing.  When  we  find 
^se  personal  pronouns  crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  we  have 
often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw  the  whole  sentence  into 
some  other  form,  which  may  avoid  those  frequent  references 
to  persons  who  have  befiye  been  mentioned. 

To  have  the  relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sen^ 
tence  marked,  in  the  most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  not 
only  gives  clearness  to  it,  but  makes  the  mind  pass  smoothly 
and  agreeably  along  all  Uie  parts  of  it. 


CHAPTER  11. 

OF  THE  UNITY  OF  A  SENTENCE. 
See  Vol  u.  Part  5.  EserciMiS^Uiiity.  Chap.  2. 

The  second  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  its  Unity. 

In  every  composition,  there  is  always  some  connecting 
principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign 
and  be  predominant.  But  most  of  all,  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, is  required  the  strictest  unity.  For  the  very  nature  of 
a  sentence  implies  that  one  proposition  is  expressed.  It  maj 
consist  of  parts,  indeed,  but  these  parts  must  be  so  closeqr 
boiind  together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of 
one  object,  not  of  many.  To  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sen- 
tence, the  following  rules  must  be  observed. 
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In  the  first  place^  During  the  course  of  the  sentence^  the  scene 
should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not  be  hur- 
ried by  sudden  transitions  from  person  to  person,  nor  from 
Bubject  to  subject*  There  is  commonly,  in  every  sentence, 
8ome  person  or  thing  which  is  the  governing  word.  This 
^should  be  continued  so,  if  possible,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  it. 

The  following  sentence  varies  from  this  rule :  "  Afler  we 
came  to  anchor,  they  pot  me  on  shore,  where  I  was  welcomed 
by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness." In  this  sentence,  though  the  objects  contained  in  it 
have  a  sufficient  connexion  with  each  other,  yet,  by  this 
manner  of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  ol^en  both  the 
place  and  the  person,  we  and  /Aey,  and  /and  who^  they  appear 
m  so  disunited  a  view,  that  the  sense  of  connexion  is  much 
impaired.  The  sentence  is  restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by 
turning  it  afler  the  following  manner.  '^  Having  come  to 
an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  all 
my  friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kindness." 

Here  follows  another  instance  of  departure  from  the  rule. 
"  The  sultan  being  dangerously  wounded,  they  carried  him  to 
hb  tent ;  and,'  upon  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  they 
ptit  him  into  a  litter,  which  transported  him  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty, at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  ^leagues."  Better  thus : 
'^  The  sultan  being  dangerously  wounded,  was  carried  to  his 
tent ;  and,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  was  put  in- 
to a  litter,  and  transported  to  a  place  of  safety,  about  fifteen 
leagues  distant." 

a 

A  second  rule  under  the  head  of  unity,  is,  Never  to  crowd 
into  one  sentence^  things  which  have  so  little  connexion^  that  they 
could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  three  sentences. 

The  violation  of  this  rule  tends  so  much  to  perplex  and 
obscure,  that  it  is  safer  to  err  by  too  many  short  sentences, 
than  by  one  that  is  overloaded  and  embarrassed.  Examples 
abound  in  authors.  ^''ArAbishop  Tillotson,"  says  an  author, 
"died  in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  bi- 
shop of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him."  Who  would  expect  the 
latter  part  of  this  sentence  to  follow  in  consequence  of  the 
former  ?  "  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  both  king  and 
queen,"  is  the  proposition  of  the  sentence.  We  look  for- 
some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related  to  it  to  fol- 
low ;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  proposition. 

The  following  sentence  is  still  worse.  The  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  says :  "  Their  march  was 
through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savage  ^inhabitants 
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fiured  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean 
sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason  of  their 
continual  feeding  upon  sea-fish."  Here  the  scene  is  changed 
upon  us  again  and  again.  The  march  of  the  Greeks,  the  de- 
scription of  the  inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travel- 
led, the  account  of  their  sheep  and  the  cause  of  their  sheep 
being  ill-tasted  food,  form  a  jumble  of  objects,  slightly  relatM 
to  each  other,  which  the  reader  cannot,  without  much  diflt- 
culty,  comprehend  under  one  view. 

These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences  of  no 
great  length,  yet  very  crowded.  Writers  who  deal  in  long 
sentences,  are  very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  Take,  for 
an  instance,  the  following  from  Temple.  "  The  usual  accep- 
tation takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  different  things,  and 
not  only  calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of  them,  by  the  several 
names  of  busy  and  idle  men  ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  that  are  conversant  about  them  ;  calling  the  opera- 
tions of  the  first.  Wisdom ;  and  of  the  other.  Wit :  which  is  a 
Saxon  word,  used  to  express  what  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 
call  7ngento,and  the  French  Esprit^  both  from  the  Latin ;  though 
I  think  wit  more  particularly  signifies  that  of  poetry,  as  may 
occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language.^'  When  the  reader 
arrives  at  the  end  of  this  perplexed  sentence,  he  is  surprised 
to  find  himself  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which 
he  set  out. 

It  is  a  frequent  and  capital  error,  in  the  writings  even  of 
some  distinguished  authors,  to  introduce  two  or  more  leading 
thoughts  or  agents,  which  have  no  natural  relation  to,  or  de- 
pendence on  one  another,  which  cannot  concur  in  pointing 
towards  any  one  object,  and  which  must  therefore  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  sentence.  Shaftsbury  has  the  following  sentence. 
^'  As  much  as  the  fertile  mould  is  fitted  to  the  tree;  as  much 
as  the  strong  and  upright  trunk  of  the  oak  or  elm,  is  fitted  to 
the  twining  branches  of  the  vine  or  ivy ;  so  much  are  the  very 
leaves,  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  these  trees,  fitted  to  the  various 
animals :  these,  again,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  elements 
where  they  live,  and  to  which  they  are  as  appendices  in  a 
manner,  fitted  and  joined  ;  as  either  by  wings  for  the  air,  fins 
for  the  water,  feet  for  the  earth,  and  by  other  correspondent 
inward  parts,  of  more  curious  frame  and  texture."  This  long 
and  complicated  period  presents  two  agents :  trees  lead  the 
first  member ;  animals,  the  second  and  the  third.  The  sen- 
tence, should,  therefore,  it  seems,  be  divided  into  two,  or  per- 
haps, into  three  sentences,  with  the  proper  agents  prefixed*  In 
this  view,  the  first  member  may  remain  as  it  is ;  but  the  second 
and  third  members  will  assume  the  following  appearance* 
**  Animals,  again^  are  fitted  to  one  another,  and  to  flie  elemente 
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where  they  live,  and  to  which  they  are  as  appendices*  Thej 
are  adapted  by  wings  for  the  air,  fins  for  the  water,  feet  for  the 
earth,  and  by  other  correspondent  inward  parts,  of  more  cari- 
ous frame  and  texture.^' 

Sir  William  Temple,  speaking  of  the  worship  of  the  Saxons, 
sajTs,  '^  This  religious  worship  the  Saxons  introduced  with  them, 
and  continued  long  in  England,  till  they  subdued  the  Britons, 
reduced  it  under  their  heptarchy,  persecuted  the  British  Chris- 
tians, and  drove  them  with  their  religion  into  Wales ;  where 
fhev  continued  under  their  primitive  priests  and  bishops,  who, 
with  their  monks,  were  all  under  the  superintendance  of  one 
atcb-priest  or  bishop  of  Carleon,  the  bound  of  the  British 
principality*^'  This  clumsy  period,  like  the  preceding  one, 
contains  two  agents :  it  begins  with  the  Saxons,  and  passes 
from  them  to  the  British  Christians ;  thus  diminishing  the  per- 
spicuity, and  destroying  the  unity.  It  should  have  formed  two 
sentences. 

Long,  involved,  and  intricate  sentences,  are  great  blemishes 
in  coniposition.  In  writers  of  considerable  correctness,  we  find 
a  period  sometimes  running  out  so  far,  and  comprehending  so 
many  particulars,  as  to  be  more  prope;rly  a  discourse  than  a 
sentence.  An  author,  speaking  of  the  progress  of  our  language 
after  the  time  of  Cromwell,  runs  on  in  this  manner :  ^'  To  this 
succeeded  that  licentiousness  which  entered  with  the  restora- 
tion, and,  from  infecting  our  religion  and  morals,  fell  to  cor- 
rupt our  language ;  which  last  was  not  like  to  be. much  im- 
proved by  those  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  king 
Charles  the  second ;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  ban- 
ishment, or  who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect 
of  these  times,  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
same  country :  so  that  the  court,  which  used  to  be  the  stand- 
ard of  correctness  and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  I 
think  has  ever  since  continued,  the  worst  school  in  England 
for  that  accomplishment ;  and  so  will  remain,  till  better  care 
be  taken  in  the  education  of  our  nobility,  that  they  may  set 
out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation  of  literature,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politeness.'^ 

The  author,  in  place  of  a  sentence,  has  here  given  a  loose 
dissertation  upon  several  subjects.  How  many  different  facts, 
reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here  presented  to  the  mind 
at  once !  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the  author  that  they 
all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which  admits  of  no  greater  divi- 
sion in  pointing,  than  a  colon  between  any  of  its  members. 

It  may  be  of  use  here  to  give  a  specimen  of  a  long  sentence, 
broken  down  into  several  periods ;  by  which  we  shall  more 
clearly  perceive  the  disadvantages  of  long  sentences,  and  how 
easily  they  may  be  amended.    Here  follows  the  sentence  in 
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its  orgiual  ibrm :  *"  Though,  in  yeslerday-s  paper,  wc  showed 
how  every  thing  that  is  great,  new,  or  heautiful,  is  apt  to  af- 
fect the  invagination  with  pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  assign  the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure, 
because  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  tlie  sub- 
stance of  a  human  soul :  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light, 
all  that  we  can  do,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on 
those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable  :  and  to 
range  under  their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing 
to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  neces- 
sary and  efficient  causes,  from  whence  the  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure arises.'^ 

The  following  amendment,  besides  breaking  down  the  pe- 
riod into  several  sentences,  exhibits  some  other  useful  altera- 
tions :  ^^  In  yesterday's  paper,  we  showed  that  every  thing 
which  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagina- 
tion with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know 
not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  re- 
flect on  the  (Operations  of  the  soul  which  are  most  agreeable, 
and  to  range  under  proper  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing 
to  the  mind/' 

A  third  rule  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences,  is,  to  keep 
dear  of  all  unnecessary  parentheses. 

On  some  occasions,  when  the  sense  is  not  too  long  suspended 
by  them,  and  when  they  are  introduced  in  a  proper  place,  they 
may  add  both  to  the  vivacity,  and  to  the  energy,  of  the  sen- 
tence. But  for  the  most  part  their  effect  is  extremely  bad. 
They  are  wheels  within  wheels ;  sentences  in  the  midst  of  sen- 
tences ;  the  perplexed  method  of  disposing  of  some  thought 
which  a  writer  wants  judgment  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place* 

The  parenthesis  in  this  sentence,  is  striking  and  proper  : 

''  And  was  the  random  paid  ?  It  was  ;  and  paid 
"  (What  can  exalt  the  bounty  more  ?)   for  thee." 

But  in  the  following  sentence,  wc  become  sensible  of  an  im- 
propriety in  the  use  of  it.  '-  If  your  hearts  secretly  reproach 
you,  for  the  wrong  choice  you  have  made,  (as  there  is  time  for 
repentance  and  retreat ;  and  a  return  to  wisdom  is  always  ho- 
nourable,) bethink  yourselves  that  the  evil  is  not  irreparable." 
It  would  be  much  better  to  express,  in  a  separate  sentence,  the 
thoughts  contained  in  this  parenthesis ;  thus,  ^'If  your  hearts 
secretly  reproach  you  for  the  wrong  choice  you  have  made, 
bethink  your^^lves  that  tlie  evil  is  not  irreparable.    Still 
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fliere  is  time  for  repentance  and  retreat ;  and  a  return  to 
dom  is  always  honourable/' 


CHAPTER  III 

OF    THE    STRENGTH    OF    ▲    SENTENCE. 
See  Vol.  ii.  Part  5.    Exeidsts.  Strength.  Chap.  3. 

The  third  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is,  Strength, 

By  this  is  meant  such  a  disposition  and  management  of  the 
several  wordd  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out  the  sense  to  liie 
best  advantage,  and  give  every  word,  and  every  member,  its 
due  weight  and  force. 

A  sentence  may  be  clear,  it  may  also  be  compact  in  all  its 
parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unity,  and  yet,  by  some  circum- 
stance in  the  structure,  may  (ail  in  that  strength  of  impres- 
sion, which  a  better  management  would  have  produced. 

The  Jirst  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is, 
topnme  it  of  all  redundant  words  and  members. 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add 
some  importance  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  injure 
it.  Care  should  therefore  be  exercised,  with  respect  to  sy- 
nonymous words,  expletives,  circumlocutions,  tautologies,  and 
the  expression  of  unnecessary  circumstances.  The  attention 
becomes  remiss,  when  words  are  multiplied  without  a  corres- 
pondent multiplication  of  ideas.  ^^  Content  with  deserving  a 
triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it  ;^'  is  better  language  than 
to  say,  '^  Being  content  with  deserving  it,''  &c. 

^'  in  the  Attic  commonwealth,''  says  an  author,  ^^  it  was  the 
privilege  and  birthright  of  every  citizen  and  poet,  to  rail  aloud 
and  in  public."  Better  simply  thus  :  ^^  In  the  Attic  common- 
wealth, it  was  the  privilege  of  every  citizen  to  rai(  in  public." 

Another  expresses  himself  thus  :  ^^  They  returned  back  again 
to  the  same  city  from  whence  they  came  forth ;"  instead  of, 
"  They  returned  to  the  city  whence  they  came. "  The  five 
words,  hack^  again^same,fromy  and/oWA,  are  mere  expletives, 
that  have  neither  use  nor  beauty,  and  are  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded as  incumbrances. 

The  word  but  is. often  improperly  used  with  that :  as,  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  seriously  means  what  he  says."  It 
is  not  only  useless,  but  cumbersome  : ''  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  seriously  means  what  he  says."  By  transposing  the 
parts  of  the  sentence,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  the  pro- 
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priety  of  omitting  this  word :  ^^  That  he  seriouBly  means  what 
he  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt.^^ 

Adverbs  promote  energy  of  expression.  But  this  happens 
only  when  they  promote  brevity  too,  and  arc  sparingly  used, 
and  chosen  with  judgment.  A  superabundance  of  them,  or 
of  adjectives,  makes  a  style  unwieldy  and  tawdry.  For  it  is 
from  its  nouns,  rather  than  from  its  attributives,  that  language 
derives  strength :  even  as  a  building  derives  stability,  rather 
from  the  walls  and  rafters,  than  from  the  plastering,  wainscot- 
ting,  and  painting.  Young  writers,  however,  arc  apt  to  think 
otherwise;  and,  with  a  view  to  invigorate  their  expressioDi 
quahfy  every  verb  with  an  adverb,  and  every  noun  with  an 
epithet.  By  this  means,  their  compositions  resemble  a  house, 
whose  walls  are  supported  by  posts  and  buttresses ;  which  not 
only  make  it  unseemly  to  the  eye,  and  inconvenient  by  taking 
up  too  much  room,  but  also  justify  a  suspicion  of  weakness  in 
the  work,  and  unskilfuliiess  in  the  architect.  Such  a  period  at 
the  following  will  explain  our  meaning. 

'^  I  am  honestly,  seriously,  and  unalterably  of  opinion,  that 
nothing  can  possibly  be  more  incurably  and  emphatically  de- 
structive, or  more  decisively  fatal,  to  a  kingdom,  than  the  in- 
troduction of  thoughtless  dissipation,  and  the  pomp  of  laay 
luxury.^'  Would  not  the  full  import  of  this  noisy  sentence  be 
better  expressed  thus  :  ^M  am  of  opinion,  that  nothing  is  more 
ruinous  to  a  kingdom,  than  luxury  and  dissipation.'^ 

Some  writers  use  much  circumlocution  in  expressing  their 
ideas.  A  considerable  one,  for  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a 
man's  wounding  himself,  says,  ^*  To  mangle,  or  wound,  his 
outward  form  and  constitution,  his  natural  limbs  or  body." 

But,  on  some  occasions  circumlocution  has  a  peculiar 
force ;  as  in  the  following  senteike :  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  rf 
all  the  earth  do  right  ?'' 

In  the  sentences  which  follow,  the  ill  eflects  of  tautology 
appear. 

^'  So  it  is,  that  I  must  be  forced  to  get  home,  partly  by 
stealth,  and  partly  by /orce.'' 

'^  Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the  universal 
love  and  esteem  of  all  men.'' 

The  subsequent  sentence  contains  several  unnecessary  cir- 
cumstances. ^^.  On  receiving  this  information,  he  arose,  went 
out,  saddled  his  horse,  mounted  him,  and  rode  to  town."  All 
is  implied  in  saying,  ^'On  receiving  this  information,  he  rode 
to  town." 

This  manner,  however,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  so  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  simple  style  of  remote  ascs,  that  in  books 
of  the  highest  antiauity,  particularly  the  Bible,  it  is  not  at  all 
imgraceful.    Of  this  kind  are  the  following  Scriptural  phrases. 
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^^  He  lifted  ap  his  voice  and  wept/'  ^'  He  opened  bis  moatii 
and  said."  It  is  true,  that  in  strictness,  they  are  not  necessa* 
ly  to  the  narration,  hut  they  are  of  some  importance  to  the 
composition,  as  bearing  the  venerable  signature  of  ancient 
aimpUcity.  It  may,  on  this  occasion,  be  further  observed,  that 
the  language  of  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible,  ought  not 
to  be  viewed  in  an  exceptionable  light,  though  some  parts  of 
it  may  appear  to  be  obsolete.  From  universal  admission,  this 
language  has  become  so  familiar  and  intelligible,  that  in  all 
transcnpts  and  allusions,  except  where  the  sense  is  evidently 
injured,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved.  And  it  may  also 
be  justly  remarked,  that,  on  religious  subjects,  a  frequent  re« 
currence  of  Scripture-language  is  attended  with  peculiar  force 
andpropriety. 

Though  it  promotes  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  to  contract 
a  round-about  method  of  expression,  and  to  lop  off  excrescen- 
ces, yet  we  should  avoid  the  extreme  of  prunmg  too  closely : 
some  leaves  should  be  left  to  shelter  and  surround  the  fruit. 
Even  synonymous  expressions  may,  on  some  occasions,  be 
used  with  propriety.  One  is,  when  an  obscurer  term,  which 
we  cannot  well  avoid  employing,  needs  to  be  explained  by  one 
that  is  clearer.  The  other  is,  when  the  language  of  the  emo- 
tions is  exhibited.  Emotion  naturally  dwells  on  its  object: 
and  when  the  reader  also  feels  interested,  repetition  and  syno*> 
nomy  have  frequently  an  agreeable  effect. 

Tne  following  passage,  taken  from  Addison,  who  delighted 
in  a  full  and  flowing  style,  will,  by  most  readers,  be  deemed 
not  very  exceptionable.  '^  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes 
its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty  ;  which  imme- 
diately diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency  through 
file  imagination,  and  gives  aftiishing  to  any  thing  that  is  great 
or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind 
with  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight  through 
all  its  faculties."  Some  degree  of  verbosity  may,  however, 
be  discovered  in  these  sentences,  as  phrases  are  repeated 
which  seem  little  more  than  the  echo  of  one  another ;  such 
as — diffusing  satisfaction  and  complacency  through  the  imagina- 
tion— striking  the  mind  with  inward  joy — spreading  cheerfulness 
and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  But,  perhaps,  some  re- 
dundancy is  more  allowable  on  such  lively  subjects,  than  it 
would  be  on  other  occasions. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  rule  for  promoting 
the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is,  to  attend  particularly  to  the  use 
of  copulatives^  relatives^  and  all  the  particles  employed  for  tran- 
sition and  connexion. 

These  little  words  but^  andj  or,  which,  whose,  where,  theny 
therefore,  because,  &c.  are  frequently  the  most  important  words 
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of  any ;  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all  sentences 
turn ;  and,  of  course,  much  of  their  strength  must  depend  upon 
such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed,  so 
many,  that  no  particular  system  of  rules  respecting  them  can 
be  given.  Some  observations,  tending  to  illustrate  the  rulei 
may,  however,  be  mentioned. 

What  is  called  splitting  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition 
from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  to  be  avoicfed.  As  if  I 
should  say,  ^^  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it 
may  often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune/' 
Here  we  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought,  being  obliged  to  rest  a 
little  on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
carries  no  significancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  proper  substantive. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  rela- 
tive particles,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseolo^  as  this : 
^^  There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty 
pomp  of  language.^'  In  introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  down 
a  proposition,  to  which  we  demand  particular  attention,  this 
sort  of  style  is  very  proper ;  but,  on  common  occasions,  it  is 
better  to  express  ourselves  more  simply  and  briefly  :  ^^  No- 
thing disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language." 

Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative  where 
they  think  the  meaning  can  be  understood  without  it :  as, 
^^  The  man  I  love  ;'^  ^^  The  dominions  we  possessed,  and  the 
conquests  we  made.''  Beit  though  this  elliptical  style  is  intel- 
ligible, and  is  allowable  in  conversation  ainl  epistolary  writing, 
yet  in  all  writings  of  a  serious  and  dignified  kind,  it  ought  to  be 
avoided.  There,  the  relative  should  always  be  inserted  in  its 
proper  place,  and  the  construction  filled  up.  ^^  The  man 
whom  I  love.''  '^  The  dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the 
conciuests  which  we  made." 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle  anJ,  which  occurs  so 
frequently  in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are 
to  be  made.  First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion of  it  enfeebles  style.  The  following  sentence  from  Sir 
William  Temple,  will  serve  for  an  instance.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  refinement  of  the  French  language  :  "  The  academy,  set 
up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse  the  wits  of  that  age  and 
country,  and  divert  them  from  raking  into  his  politics  and  mi- 
nistry, brought  this  into  vogue ;  and  the  French  wits  have,  for 
this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  of  their 
style  and  language  ;  and^  indeed,  with  such  success,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  their  verse  and 
their  prose."  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  ands  in  one  sen- 
tence. Some  writers  often  make  their  sentences  drag  in  this 
manner,  by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.' 

But  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  tliat 
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thou^  the  naiaral  use  of  the  conjunction  cmd,  is  to  join  ob- 
jects together,  yet^  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction,  we 
often  mark  a  closer  connexion,  a  quicker  succession  of  objects, 
than  when  it  is  inserted  between  them.  ^^  1  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered,^'  expresses,  with  more  force,  the  rapidity  and  quick 
succession  of  conquest,  than  if  connecting  particles  had  been 
used. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  seek  to  prevent  a  quick  transi- 
tion from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are  making  some 
enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  objects  should  appear 
as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind 
should  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  by  itself,  copulatives 
may  be  multiplied  with  peculiar  advantage.  As  when  an  au- 
thor says,  ^^  Such  a  man  might  fall  a  victim  to  power ;  but 
truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would  fall  with  him."  Observe, 
in  the  following  enumeration  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  what 
additional  wei^t  and  distinctness  are  given  to  each  particular, 
by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction :  ^^  I  am  persuaded,  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principsilities,  nor  pow- 
ers, nor  things  present,  nor  tmngs  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God." 

The  words  designed  to  mark  the  transition  from  one  sentence 
to  another,  and  the  connexion  between  sentences,  are  some- 
times very  incorrect,  and  perform  their  office  in  an  imperfect 
and  obscure  manner.  The  following  is  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  inaccuracy.  ^'  By  greatness,  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk 
of  any  single  object  only,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view» 
Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champai^  country,  a  vast 
uncultivated  desert,"  &c.  The  word  such  signifies  of  that  na- 
ture or  quality,  which  necessarily  pre-supposes  some  adjective 
or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going  before,  to  which  it  re- 
fers. But,  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  is  no  such  adjec- 
tive. The  author  had  spoken  of  greatness  in  the  abstract  only ; 
and,  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  can 
refer  it.  The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with 
more  propriety,  by  saying,  To  this  class  belongs  or,  Under  this 
head  are  ranged^  the  prospects,  &c. 

As  connective  particles  are  the  hinges,  tacks,  and  pins,  by 
which  the  words  in  the  same  clause,  the  clauses  in  the  same 
member,  the  members  in  the  same  sentence,  and  even  the  sen- 
tences in  the  same  discourse,  are  united  together,  and  their 
relations  suggested,  so  they  should  not  be  either  too  frequently 
repeated,  awkwardly  exposed  to  view,  or  made  up  of  polysyl- 
lables, when  shorter  words  would  as  well  convey  our  meaning. 
J^otwithstanding  that^  insomuch  that,  forasmuch  as^furthermore^ 
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&c.  are  tedious  words,  which  tend  to  overload  and  perplex  a 
sentence. 

We  shall  conclude  this  head  with  two  remarks  on  the  sub-y 
ject  of  inserting  or  omitting  the  conjunctions.  The  first  is,  that 
the  illative  conjunctions,  the  causal,  and  the  disjunctive,  when 
they  suit  the  sense,  can  more  rarely  be  dispensed  with  than 
the  copulative.  The  second  is,  that  the  omission  of  copula* 
tives  always  succeeds  best,  when  the  connexion  of  the  thoughts 
is  either  very  close,  or  very  distant.  It  is  mostly  in  the  inter- 
mediate cases  that  the  conjunction  is  deemed  necessary.  When 
the  connexion  in  thought  is  very  distant,  the  copulative  ap* 
pears  absurd ;  and  when  very  close,  superfluous. 

The  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is, 
to  dispose  of  the  capital  word^  or  words j  eo  that  they  may  make 
the  frreatest  impression^ 

That  there  are,  in  every  sentence,  such  capital  wordi,  on 
which  the  meaning  principally  rests,  every  one  must  see ;  and 
that  these  words  should  possess  a  conspicuous  and  distinguiih- 
ed  place,  is  equally  plain.  For  the  most  part,  with  us,  the 
important  words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
So  in  the  following  passages :  '^Silver  and  Gold  have  I  none ; 
but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  unto  thee,''  &c.  ^'  Your  fathen, 
where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  ?'' 

Sometimes,  however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a 
sentence,  it  is  of  advantage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little, 
and  then  bring  it  out  full  at  the  close.  '^  Thus,"  says  an  author, 
^'  on  whatever  side  we  contemplate  this  ancient  writer,  what 
principally  strikes  us,  is  hi?  wonderful  invention.'' 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  placing  of  capital  words  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  sentence,  the  natural  order  of  our  lan- 
guage must  sometimes  be  inverted.  According  to  this  natural 
order,  the  nominative  has  the  first  place,  the  verb  the  second, 
and  the  objective,  if  it  be  an  active  verb  that  is  employed, 
has  the  third.  Circumstances  follow  the  nominative,  the  verb, 
or  the  objective,  as  they  happen  to  belong  to  any  of  them. 
^*  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  is  great,"  is  the  natural  order  of  the 
sentence.  But  its  strength  is  increased  by  inversion,  thus : 
^^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  ^^  I  profess,  in  the  since* 
rity  of  my  heart,"  &c.  is  the  natural  order  of  a  circumstance. 
Inverted  thus  :  ^'  In  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  I  profess,"  &c« 
Some  authors  greatly  invert  the  natural  order  of  sentences ; 
others  write  mostly  in  a  natural  style.  Elach  method  has  its  ad- 
vantages. The  inverted  possesses  strength,  dignity,  and  varie- 
ty :  the  other,  more  nature,  ease,  and  simplicity.  We  shall 
give  an  instance  of  each  method,  taken  from  writers  of  consi- 
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denble  eminence.  The  first  is  of  tlie  inverted  order.  The  aa- 
thor  is  speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice.  ^^  This,  as  to  the  com* 
plete  immoral  state,  is,  what  of  their  own  accord,  men  readily 
remaric.  Where  there  is  this  absolute  degeneracy,  this  total 
apostacy  from  all  candour,  truth,  or  equity,  there  are  few  who 
do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent. 
Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it 
stands  in  less  degrees.  As  ifto.be  absolutely  immoral,  .were, 
indeed,  the  greatest  misery ;  but  to  be  so  in  a  little  degree, 
should  be  no  misery  or  harm  at  all.  Which,  to  allow,  is  just  as 
reasonable  as  to  own,  that  it  is  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body,  to  be 
in  the  utmost  manner  maimed  or  distorted  :  but  that  to  lose  the 
use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  in  some  single  organ  or 
member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least  notice.''  Here  is  no  violence 
done  to  the  language,  though  there  are  many  inversions. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  natural  construction  :  ^^  Our 
sight  is  Ih^  most  perfect,  and  the  most  delightful,  of  all  our 
senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  con- 
verses with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues 
the  longest  in  action  without  being  tired,  or  satiated  with  its 
proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us 
a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at 
the  eye,  except  colours ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much 
straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations,"  &c. 

But  whether  we  use  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part 
of  the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a 
point  of  consequence,  that  these  capital  words  should  stand 
clear  and  disentangled  from  any  other  words  that  would  clog 
them.  Thus,  when  there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
or  other  limitations,  which  the  principal  object  of  our  sentence 
requires  to  have  connected  with  it,  we  must  take  care  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  so  as  not  to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury 
it  under  a  load  of  circumstances.  This  will  be  made  clearer 
by  an  example.  "If,  whilst  they  profess  only  to  please, 
they  secretly  advise,  and  give  instruction,  they  may  now  per- 
haps, as  well  as  formerly,  be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best 
and  most  honourable  among  authors."  This  is  a  well  con- 
structed sentence.  It  contains  a  great  many  circumstances 
and  adverbs  necessary  to  qualify  the  meaning ;  onli/^  secretly^ 
Of  well, perhaps,  now,  mthjustice,formerly ;  yet  these  are  placed 
so  properly,  as  neither  to  embarrass,  nor  weaken  the  sentence  ; 
while  that  which  is  the  capital  object  in  it,  viz.  "  being  justly 
esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable  among  authors," 
comes  out  in  the  conclusion,  clear  and  detached,  and  possesses 
its  proper  place.     See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
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of  a  different  arrangement :  ^'  If,  whilst  they  profess  to  please 
only,  they  advise  and  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be 
esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable  among  authors,  witti 
justice,  perhaps,  now  as  well  as  formerly.''  Here  we  have 
precisely  the  same  words,  and  the  same  sense  \  but  by  means 
of  the  circumstances  being  so  intermingled  as  to  clog  the  ca- 
pital words,  the  whole  becomes  feeble  and  perplexed. 

The  fourth  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  sentences, 
is,  that  a  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should  never  come  a/ier 
a  stronger  one  ;  and  that^  when  our  sentence  consists  of  two  mem' 
bers^  the  longer  should^  generally^  be  the  concluding  one. 

Thus,  to  say,  '^  When  our  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  tbem,^ 
is  both  more  easy  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the 
longer  part  of  the  proposition :  '^  We  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  belief  that  we  haye  forsaken  our  passions  when  they  have 
forsaken  us." 

In  general,  it  is  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us, 
and  growing  in  Its  importance,  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this 
construction  can  be  managed  without  aijfcctation.  ^^  If  we 
rise  yet  higher,"  says  Addison,  ^^  and  consider  the  fixed  stars 
as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended 
with  a  dinerent  set  of  plancks ;  and  still  discover  new  firma- 
ments and  new  liglits,  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathom* 
able  depths  of  ether ;  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suns 
and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnificence  and  im* 
mensity  of  nature." 

The  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  is,  to  avoid  con'- 
eluding  them  with  an  adverbj  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable 
word. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  not  conclude  with  any  of 
the  particles,  of  to^from,  with,  by.  For  instance,  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  to  say,  "  Avarice  is  a  crime  of  which  wise  men  are 
often  guilty,"  than  to  say,  '^  Avarice  is  a  crime  which  wise 
men  arc  often  guilty  of*"  This  is  a  phraseology  which  all  cor- 
rect writers  shun ;  and  with  reason.  For  as  the  mind  cannot 
help  resting  a  little,  on  the  import  of  the  word  which  closes 
the  sentence,  it  must  be  disagreeable  to  be  left  pausing  on  a 
word  which  does  not,  by  itself,  produce  any  idea. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound 
sense,  with  some  of  those  prepositions,  arc,  though  not  so  bad, 
yet  still  not  proper  conclusions  of  a  period :  such  as,  bring 
about,  lay  hold  of  come  over  to,  dear  up,  and  many  others  of 
this  kind ;  instead  of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb, 
it  always  terminates  the  sentence  with  more  strength.  Even 
the  pronoun  it,  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  the  conclu- 
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8ion :  especially  when  it  is  joined  with  Some  of  the  preposi- 
tions ;  as,  toith  Hj  in  it,  to  it.  We  shall  be  sensible  oi  this  in 
file  following  sentence.  ^'  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration  in  religion,  than  this, 
of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes  towards  the 

E^rfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  itJ^^ 
ow  much  more  agreeable  the  sentence,  if  it  had  been  so 
constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word  period  I 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase,  which  expresses 
a  circumstance  only,  always  appears  badly  in  the  rear  of  a 
sentence.  We  may  judce  of  this  by  the  following  passage : 
^*  Let  me  therefore  conclude  by  repeating,  that  division  has 
caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament :  that  union  alone  can  re- 
trieve it ;  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  ^this  upion  was  the 
coalition  of  parties,  so  hkppily  begun,  so  successfully  carried 
on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected ;  to  say  no  worse/' 
This  last  phrase,  ^'to  say  no  worse,'^  occasions  a  falling  off  at 
the  end.  The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a 
sentence,  reouires  attention,  in  order  to  adjust^hem  so  as  shall 
consist  eouaily  with  the  perspicuitv  and  the  strength  of  the 
period.  Though  necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  ir- 
regular stones  m  a  building,  wUch  try  the  skill  of  an  artist, 
where  to  place  them  with  the  least  offence.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for 
them.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  against  conclu- 
ding a  period  with  an  adverb,  &c.  this  must  not  be  understood 
to  refer  to  such  words,  when  the  stress  and  significancy  of 
the  sentence  rests  chiefly  upon  them.  In  this  case,  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  the  principal  ob- 
jects: as  in  the  following  sentence.  ^'In  their  prosperity, 
my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me,  in  their  adversity,  always.'' 
Here,  "  never,'^^  and  "  always^^  being  emphatical  words,  were 
to  be  so  placed  as  to  make  a  strong  impression. 

The  sixth  rule  relating  to  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is,  that 
in  the  members  of  a  sentencey  where  two  things  are  compared,  or 
contrasted  with  one  another ;  where  either  a  resemblance,  or  an 
opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed;  some  resemblance  in  the 
language  and  construction,  should  be  preserved.  For  when  the 
things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we  naturally  expect  to 
find  a  similar  correspondence  in  the  words. 

'Thus,  when  it  is  said,  "  The  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he 
gains  his  own  approbation ;  the  fool,  when  he  recommends 
himself  to  the  applause  of  those  about  him ;''  the  opposition 
would  have  been  more  regular,  if  it  had  been  expressed  thus : 
**  The  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation ; 
the  fool,  when  he  gains  that  of  others.'' 
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'*  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues :  an  enemj  inflamea 
bis  crimes.''  Better  thus :  '^  A  friend  exaggerates  a  m<m's  vir- 
tues :'an  enemy  bis  crimes." 

The  following  passage  from  Pope's  Preface  to  his  Homer, 
fully  exemplifies  the  rule  just  given  :  ^^  Homer  was  the  greater 
^nius ;  Vjrgil,  the  better  artist :  in  the  one,  we  most  admire 
the  man ;  in  the  other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a 
commanding  impetuosity ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive 
majesty.  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil 
bestows  with  a  careful  magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile, 
pours  out  his  riches  with  a  sudden  overflow ;  Vii^l,  like  a 
river  in  its  banks,  with  a  constant  stream." — Periods  thus 
constructed,  when  introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  return- 
ing too  often,  have  a  sensible  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of 
carrying  our  attention  to  this  beauty  too  far.  It  ought  onlv  to 
be  occasionally  studied,  when  comparison  or  opposition  of  ob- 
jects naturally  leads  to  it.  If  such  a  construction  as  this  be 
aimed  at,  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a  disagreeable  uniform- 
ity ;  produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  in  the  period,  which 
tires  the  ear :  and  plainly  discovers  affectation. 

The  seventh  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  and  effect  of 
sentences,  is,  to  attend  to  the  sound,  the  harmony  and  easyjlowj 
of  the  words  and  members^ 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense:  yet  such  as  must 
not  be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  or 
conveyance  for  our  ideas,  there  will  be  a  very  considerable 
connexion  between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  sound  which  conveys  it. — Pleasing  ideas,  and  for- 
cible reasoning,  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the  mind,  by 
means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  mind  revolts  at 
such  sounds,  and  the  impression  of  the  sentiment  must  conse- 
quently be  weakened.  The  observations  which  we  have  to 
make  on  this  subject,  respect  the  choice  of  words ;  their  ar- 
rangement ;  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  members ;  the 
cadence  or  close  of  sentences ;  and  the  soupd  of  words  adapt- 
ed to  their  signification. 

We  begin  with  the  choice  of  words.  It  is  evident,  that 
words  are  most  agreeable  to  the  car,  when  they  are  composed 
of  smooth  and  liquid  sounds,  in  which  there  is  a  proper  inter- 
mixture of  vowels  and  consonants ;  without  too  many  harsh 
consonants  rubbing  against  each  other ;  or  too  many  open  vow- 
els in  succession,  to  cause  a  hiatus,  or  disagreeable  aperture 
of  the  mouth. 

It  may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  whateve^ 
sounds  are  difiicult  in  pronunciation,  are,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear.      Vowels  give  softness ; 
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consonants  strength,  to  the  sound  of  words.  The  melody  of 
language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  each ;  and  the  conftruc- 
tion  will  be  hurt,  will  be  rendered  either  grating  or  effeminate, 
by  an  excess  of  either.  Liong  words  are  commonly  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear  than  monosyllables.  They  please  it  by 
the  composition  or  succession  of  sounds  which  they  present  to 
it;  and  accordingly,  the  most  harmonious  languages  abound 
most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length,  those  are  the  most 
melodious,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upon  long  or  short 
syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them :  such 
as,  repenij  profess^  powerful^  velocity ^  celerity^  indepetidtnt^  tm- 
peiuosihf. 

If  we  would  speak  forcibly  and  effectually,  we  must  avoid 
the  use  of  such  words  as  the  following.  I.  Such^s  are  com- 
posed of  words  already  compounded,  the  several  parts  of 
which  are  not  easily,  and  therefore  not  closely  united :  as, 
^^UnsuccessftJness^  wrong headedness,  tenderheartedness.^^  2.  Such 
as  have  the  syllables  which  immediately  follow  the  accented 
syllable,  crowded  with  consonants  that  do  not  easily  coalesce : 
as,  ^'  Questionlessj  chromcUrSy  conventicUrs.^^  3.  Such  as  have 
too  many  syllables  following  the  accented  svllable :  as,  '^  Pri- 
marily^ cursorily^  summarily^  pefemptoriness.^^  4.  Such  as  have 
a  short  or  unaccented  syllable  repeated,  or  followed  by  another 
short  or  unaccented  syllable  very  much  resembling:  as, 
"floWy,  sillily^  low  lily  ^  farriery. ^^  A  little  harshness,  by  the 
collision  of  consonants,  which  nevertheless  our  organs  find  no 
difficulty  in  articulating,  and  which  do'not  surest  to  the  hear- 
er the  disagreeable  idea  either  of  precipitation  or  of  stammer- 
ing, is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  reason  for  suppressing  a  useful 
term.  The  words  hedged,  fledged,  wedg'^dj  drudg^dy  grudg'^d^ 
adjudged,  which  some  have  thought  very  offensive,  are  not 
exposed  to  the  objections,  which  lie  against  the  words  above 
mentioned.  We  should  not  do  well  to  introduce  such  hard 
and  strong  sounds  too  frequently ;  but  when  they  are  used 
sparingly  and  properly,  they  have  even  a  good  effect.  They 
contribute  to  that  variety  in  sound  which  is  advantageous  to 
language. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from 
a  proper  arrangement  of  words,  is  a  point  of  greater  nicety. 
For,  let  the  words  themselves  be  ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well 
sounding,  y«t  if  they  be  ill  disposed,  the  melody  of  the  sentence 
is  utterly  lost,  or  greatly  impaired.  That  this  is  the  case, 
the  learners  will  perceive  by  the  following  examples.  "  Plea- 
sures simple  and  moderate  always  are  the  best :"  it  would  be 
better  to  say,  "  Simple  and  moderate  pleasures  are  always 
the  best."  "Office  or  rank  may  be  the  recompense  of 
intrigue,  versatility,  or  flattery :"  better  thus,  "  Rank  or  office 
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may  be  the  recompense  of  flattery,  versatility,  or  intrigue.^' 
^'  A  great  recommendation  of  the  guidance  offered  by  integrity 
to  us,  is,  that  it  is  by  all  men  easily  understood  :"  better  in 
this  form  ;  '^  It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  the  guidance 
offered  to  us  by  integrity,  that  it  is  easily  understood  by  all 
men/^ — In  the  following  examples,  the  words  are  neither 
selected  nor  arranged,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  agreeable 
effect.  ^'  If  we  make  the  best  of  our  life,  it  is  but  as  a  pilgrim- 
age, with  dangers  surrounding  it :''  better  thus,  ^^  Our  life, 
at  the  best,  is  a  pilgrimage,  and  dangers  surround  it.''  ^^  We 
see  that  we  are  encumbered  with  difliculties,  which  we  cannot 
prevent :"  better,  "  We  perceive  ourselves  involved  in  difficul- 
ties that  cannot  be  avoided.''  ''  It  is  plain  to  any  one  who 
views  the  subject,  even  slightly,  that  there  is  nothing  here  that 
is  without  allay  and  pure :"  improved  by  this  form :  '^  It  is 
evident  to  the  slightest  inspection,  that  nothing  here  is  unal- 
layed  and  pure." 

We  may  take,  for  an  instance  of  a  sentence  remarkably 
harmonious,  the  following  from  Milton's  Treatise  on  Educa- 
tion :  '*•  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed, 
at  the  first  ascent;  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of 
goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming."  Every  thing  in 
this  sentence  conspires  to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words 
are  well  chosen ;  full  of  liquids,  and  soft  sounds ;  laborious, 
smooth^  green^  goodly^  melodious,  charming ;  and  these  words 
so  artfully  arranged,  that,  were  we  to  alter  the  situation  of 
any  one  of  them,  we  should,  presently,  be  sensible  of  the 
melody's  suflering.  For,  let  us  observe,  how  finely  the  mem- 
bers of  the  period  swell  one  above  another.  ^^  So  smooth,  so 
green," — "  so  full  of  goodly  prospects, — and  melodious  sounds 
on  every  side  ;" — till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual 
rise,  is  conducted  to  that  full  close  .on  which  it  rests  with  plea- 
sure ; — "  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

To  promote  this  harmonious  arrangement  of  words,  the 
following  general  directions  will  be  found  of  some  use  : 
1st,  When  the  preceding  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  let  the 
subsequent  one  begin  with  a  consonant ;  and  vice  versd.  A 
true  friend,  a  cruel  enemy,  are  smoother  and  easier  to  the  voice, 
than  a  true  union,  a  cruel  destroyer.  But  when  it  is  more 
perspicuous  or  convenient,  for  vowels  or  consonants  to  end 
one  word  and  begin  the  next,  it  is  proper  that  the  vowels  be 
a  long  and  short  one ;  and  that  the  consonants  be  either  a 
liquid  and  a  mute,  or  liquids  of  different  sorts ;  thus,  a  lovehf 
offspring ;  a  purer  design  ;  a  calm  retreat ;  are  more  fluent  than 
a  happy  union,  a  brief  petition,  a  cheap  triumph,  a  putrid  ifis- 
temper,  a  calm  matron,  a  clean  ntirt e.     From  these  examples, 
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the  Btude&t  will  perceive  the  importance  of  accurately  under- 
standing the  nature  of  vowels  and  consonants,  liquids  and 
mutes;  with  the  connexion  and  influence  which  subsist 
amongst  them*  Sd,  In  general,  a  considerable  number  of 
long  or  short  words  near  one  another  should  be  avoided. 
*^  Disappointment  in  our  expectations  is  wretchedness :''  bet- 
ter thus  ;  ^'  Disappointed  hope  is  misery."  *^  No  course  of 
j6y  can  please  us  long :"  hetter,  ^  No  course  of  enjoyment 
can  delight  us  long."  A  succession  of  words  having  the  same 
<j|uanlity  in  the  accented  syllables,  whether  it  be  long  or  short, 
SDOuId  also  be  avoided.  *' James  was' needy,  feeble,  and 
fearful :"  improved  thus,  ^^  James  was  timid,  feeble,  and  des- 
titute." '^  1  hey  could  not  be  happy ;  for  he  was  silly,  pet- 
tish, and  sullen  :"  better  thus ;  '^  They  could  not  be  happy ; 
for  he  was  simple,  peevish,  and  gloomy."  3d,  Words  wMck 
begia  alike,  or^nd  alike,  must  not  come  together ;  and  the 
last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word  should  not  be  the  same 
as  the  first  syllable  of  the  subsequent  one.  It  is  not  so  pleas- 
ing and  harmonious  to  say  ;  ^^  This  is  a  convenient  contri- 
vance -,"  *^  He  is  an  indulgent  parent;"  *^  She  behaves  with 
uniform  formality  :"  as,  ^^  This  is  a  useful  contrivance  *,"  ^^  He 
is  a  kind  parent;"  ^'  She  behaves  with  un?aried  formality." 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  members  of  a  sentence,  with 
r^rd  to  harmony.  They  should  not  be  too  long,  nor  dis- 
proportionate to  each  other.  When  ^they  have  a  regular  and 
proportional  division,  they  are  much  easier  to  the  voice,  are 
more  clearly  understood,  and  better  remembered,  than  when 
this  rule  is  not  attended  to  ;  for  whatever  tires  the  voice,  and 
offends  the  ear.,  is  apt  to  mar  the  strength  of  the  expression, 
and  to  degrade  the  sense  of  the  author.  And  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  paying  attention  to  the  order  and  proportion 
of  sentences,  and  the  dinerent  parts  of  which  th<&y  consist.  The 
following  passage  exhibits  sentences  in  which  the  different 
members  are  proportionally  arranged. 

Temple,  speakmg  sarcastically  of  man,  says :  ^^  But  his  pride 
is  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  what  be  wants  in  knowledge 
he  supplies  by  sufliciency.  When  he  has  looked  about  him  as 
far  as  he  can,  he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen  ;  when 
he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ; 
when  he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can, 
shoot  better,  or  beyond  it.  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the 
certain  measure  oi  truth  ;  and  his  own  knowledge  of  what  is 
possible  in  nature."  Here  every  thing  is  at  once  easy  to  the 
breath,  grateful  to  the  ear,  and  intelli^ble  to  the  understanding. 
See  another  example  of  the  same  kmd,  in  the  1 7th  and  1 8th 
verses  of  the  3d  chapter  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk.  We  may 
remark  here,  that  our  present  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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especially  of  the  Psalms,  abounds  with  instances  of  an  liar- 
monious  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  sentences. 

Jn  the  following  quotation  from  Tillotson,  we  shall  become 
sensible  of  an  eiiect  very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding 
sentences.  "This  discourse,  concerning  the  easiness  of  the 
Divine  commands,  does  all  along  suppose  and  acknowledge 
the  difficulticfs  of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  course; 
except  only  in  ^ose  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to 
be  trained  up  to  religion,  by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of 
a  pious  and  virtuous  education.'^  Here  there  is  some  degree 
of  harshness  and  unpleasantness,  owing  principally  to  this,  that 
there  is  properly  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in  the  sen- 
tence, falling  betwixt  the  two  members  into  which  tt  is  divi- 
ded :  each  of  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
stretch  of  the  breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

With  respect  to  the  cadence  or  close  of  a  sentence,  care 
should  be  taken,  that  it  be  not  abrupt  or  unpleasant.  The  fol- 
lowing instances  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  propriety  of 
some  attention  to  this  part  of  the,  rule.  "Virtue,  diligencci 
and  industry,  joined  with  good  temper  and  prudence,  are  pros- 
perous in  aeneral.^'  It  would  be  better  thus :  "  Virtue,  dili- 
gence,  and  industry,  joined  with  good  temper  and  prudence» 
have  ever  been  found  the  surest  road  to  prosperity.'^  An  au- 
thor speaking  of  the  Trinity,  expresses  himself  thus :  "  It  is  a 
mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  humbly 
adore  the  depth  of."  How  much  better  it  would  have  been 
with  this  transposition !  "  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of  which 
we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adore.'' 

In  order  to  give  a  sentence  this  proper  close,  the  longest 
member  of  it,  and  the  amplest  words,  should  be  reserved  to 
the  conclusion.  But  in  the  distribution  of  the  members,  and 
in  the  cadence  of  the  period,  as  well  as  in  the  sentences  them- 
selves, variety  must  be  observed  ;  for  the  mind  soon  tires  with 
a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  tone. 

Though  attention  to  the  words  and  members,  and  the  close 
of  sentences,  must  not  be  neglected,  yet  it  must  also  be  kept 
within  proper  bounds.  Sense  has  its  own  harmony  ;  and  m 
no  instance  should  perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  senti- 
ment, be  sacrificed  to  sound.  All  unmeaning  words,  introdu- 
ced merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill  up  the  melody,  are 
great  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  childish  and  trivial  or- 
naments, by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more  in  point  of 
weight,  than  it  can  gain  by  such  additions  to  its  sound. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  nature  of  agreeable  sound, 
or  modulation,  in  general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher 
beauty  of  this  kind ;  the  sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The 
ibrmer  was  no  more  than  a  simple  accompaniment,  to  please 
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die  ear ;  the  latter  supposes  a  peculiar  expression  given  to  tlie 
music.  We  may  remark  two  d^rees  of  it :  first,  the  current 
of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  a  discourse ;  next,  a  parti- 
cular resemblance  effected  between  some  object,  and  the 
sounds  that  are  employed  in  describing  it. 

First,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  tenor  of 
a  discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence 
with  our  ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  of  artificial 
associations.  Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of 
sound  continued,  imprints  on  our  style  a  certain  character  and 
expression.  Sentences  constructed  with  the  Ciceronian  fulness 
and  swell,  produce  the  impression  of  what  is  important,  mag- 
nificent, sedate;  for  this  is  the  natural  tone  which  such  a 
course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  they  suit  no  violent  passion, 
no  eager  reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always  re- 
quire measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  And, 
therefore,  to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject 
demands,  is  a  very  important  rule  in  composition.  No  one 
tenor  whatever,  supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect  from 
satiety,  will  answer  to  an  different  compositions;  nor  even 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  same  composition.  It  were  as  absurd 
to  write  a  panegyric,  and  an  invective,  in  a  style  of  the  same 
cadence,  as  to  set  the  words  of  a  tender  love-song  to  the  air 
of  a  warlike  march. 

It  is  therefore  requisite,  that  wo  previously  fix  in  our  mind 
a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  sound  which  suits  our  sub- 
ject ;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we  are  to  express,  most 
naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most  commonly  vent 
themselves;  whether  round  and  smooth,  or  stately  and  solemn, 
or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and  abrupt.  This  general 
idea  must  direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible 
have  often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  sub- 
ject. Grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects,  undoubtedly  re- 
quire such  an  arrangement  of  words  as  runs  much  on  long 
syllables ;  and,  particularly,  they  require  the  close  to  rest  upon 
such.  The  very  first  verses  of  the  bible,  are  remarkable  for 
this  melody :  '^  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void :  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep :  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.''  Several  other 
passages,  particularly  some  of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  ex- 
amples of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any 
composition  that  rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary  tone 
of  prose,  such  as  monumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyrical 
rharacters.  naturallv  runs  into  numbers  of  this  kind. 
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But,  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence 
of  the  current  of  sound  wiih  the  current  of  thougnt,  there 
may  be  a  more  particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain 
objects,  by  means  of  resembling  sounds.  This  can  l}e,  some- 
times, accomplished  in  prose  composition ;  but  there  only  in 
a  more  faint  degree ;  nor  is  it  sp  much  expected  in  prose.  It 
is  in  poetry  that  it  is  chiefly  looked  for :  where  attention  to 
sound  is  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and  liber- 
ties of  poetical  style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  sound  ; 
assisted  too  by  the  versification,  and  that  cantus  obscuriory  to 
which  we  are  naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires 
further  illustration  :  and  as  the  perspicuity,  accuracy,  and  force 
of  poetical  composition,  form  a  part  of  the  object  of  this 
Appendix,  we  shall  proceed  to  explain  the  subject  more  at 
laqge. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing, 
chiefly,  three  classes  of  objects :  flrst,  other  sounds ;  secondly, 
motion  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  re- 
semblance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe ;  such 
as,  the  noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring 
of  streams.  This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beau- 
ty :  for  the  medium  through  which  we  imitate  here,  is  a  natu- 
ral one ;  sounds  represented  by  other  sounds ;  and  between 
ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  connexion.  No 
very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet,  when  he  is  describing  sweet 
and  soil  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as  have  most  li- 

Juids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  most  soflly ;  or,  when  he  is 
escribing  harsh  sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh 
syllables  which  are  of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  com- 
mon structure  of  language  assists  him  ;  for,  it  will  be  found, 
that,  in  most  languages,  the  names  of  many  particular  sounds 
are  so  formed,  as  to  carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound  which  they 
signify  :  as,  with  us,  the  whistling  of  winds,  the  buzz  and  hum 
of  insects,  the  hiss  of  serpents,  the  crash  of  falling  timber ;  and 
many  other  instances,  in  which  the  word  has  been  evidently 
framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.  We  shall  produce  a  re- 
markable example  of  this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken  from  two 
passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the  sound  made,  in  the 
one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Hell ;  in  the  other,  by  the 
opening  of  those  of  Heaven.  The  contrast  between  die  two, 
displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art.  The  first  is  the 
opening  of  HelFs  gates. 

On  a  sudden,  open  fly, 

With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarring  sound, 

Th'  infernal  doors  ;  and  on  their  binges  grate 

Harsh  thunder  - 
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Obseire,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other  example. 


-Heayen  openM  wide 


Her  c^yer-during  gates,  harmonious  soand, 
On  golden  hinges  torning 

The  following  yerse  contains  sounds  resembling  those  of 
battle  in  former  times. 


-- ^Arms  on  armour  clashing,  bray'd 


Horrible  discord  ;  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  fury  raged. 

In  the  succeeding  yerse,  we  hear  the  sound  of  a  bow-string 
immediately  after  the  arrow  has  been  shot. 

■■■'    '        '"f" The  string  let  fly 


TwangM  short  and  sharp,  like  the  shrill  swallow*8  cry. 

The  spring  of  the  pheasant  is  heard  in  these  lines : 

See !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs. 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings. 

The  following  yerse  giyes  us  the  sound  of  felling  trees  in  a 
wood. 

Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes  ; 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the'  thickets  brown, 
Then  rustling,  crackUng,  crashing,  thunder  down. 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  smooth  and  rough  yerses  corresp<lnd 
fo  flie  objects  which  they  describe. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows. 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse,  rough  yerse,  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

The  SECOND  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is 
often  employed  to  imitate,  is  Motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow, 
violent  or  gentle,  equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied 
with  effort.  Though  there  can  be  no  natural  affinity  between 
sound,  of  any  kind,  and  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination, 
there  is  a  strong  one ;  as  appears  from  the  connexion  be- 
tween music  and  dancing.  And,  therefore,  here  it  is  in  the 
poet's  power,  to  giye  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  kind  of  mo- 
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tioti  he  would  describe,  by  means  of  sound  which  corres- 
ponds in  our  imagination,  with  that  motion.  Long  syllables 
naturally  give  the  impression  of  slow  motion.  A  succession 
of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind.  The 
following  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  sound  of  words  corres- 
ponding to  motion.  It  is  the  description  of  a  sudden  calm  on 
the  seas,  in  a  poem  entitled  Tht  Fleece. 

-With  easy  course 


The  vessels  glidft  ;  unless  their  speed  be  stoppM 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  seas, 
When  ev'ry  zephyr  sleeps  :  then  the  shrouds  drop  ; 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  cordage  huog, 
Moves  not ;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold 
Fus'd  in  the  fire  ;  or  hke  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide. 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  Ve  perceive  that  slow  motion  is 
imitated. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

In  the  next  example,  the  verse  resembles  swift  and  easy 
motion. 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  {^in, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

The  following  verses   exemplify  laborious  and  impetupus 
motion. 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone  ; 
The  huge  round  stone  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

The  next  verse  is  expressive  of  r^ular  and  slow  movement. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow  ;. 

O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  crags,  o'er  rocks,  they  go. 

In  the  following  lines,  slow  and  difficult  motion  is  imitated. 

A  needless  Alexandrinie  ends  the  song. 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  aloDg. 
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The  succeeding  lines  imitate  violent  land  irregular  motion, 
that  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a  mountain. 

Still  gath'ring  force,  it  smokes,  and  urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down,  impetuous  to  the  plain. 

The  THIRD  set  of  objects,  whkb  the  sound  of  words  is 
capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions 
of  the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to 
these  :  but  that  here,  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connexion, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  power  which  music  has  to 
awaken,  or  to  assist  certain  passions;  and,  according  as  its 
strain  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train  of  ideas,  rather  than 
another.  This,  indeed,  Ic^cally  speaking,  cannot  be  called 
a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  seeing  long 
or  short  syllables  have  no  natural  resemblance  to  any  thought 
or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their 
sound  alone,  recalls  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another, 
and  disposes  the  mind  for  entering  into  ths^t  afiectiou  which 
the  poet  means  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough, 
he  said  to  resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  or  correspondent 
to  it.  Without  much  studv  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing 
pleasure,  joy,  and  agreeable  objects,  from  the  feeling  of  his 
subject,  naturally  runs  into  smooth,  liquid,  and  flowing  num- 
bers. Brisk  and  lively  sensations  exact  quicker  and  more 
animated  numbers.  Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects  natu- 
rally express  themselves  in  slow  measures,  and  long  words. 

The  following  verses  may  justly  be  said  to  resemble  the 
pensive  strain  which  they  describe. 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells, 
And  erer-musiDg  melancholy  reigns. 

In  the  succeeding  lines,  the  sound  of  the  verse  is  made  to 
imitate  reluctance  oT  mind. 

For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd  ; 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling'ring  look  behind  ? 

We  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject :  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  good  writers,  will  suggest  many 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  We  proceed  to  explain  the 
nature  of  Figures  of  Speech,  the  proper  use  of  which  con- 
tributes to  the  force  and  accuracy  of  a  sentence. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

See  Vol.  ii.  Pftrt  5.  Exercises.  Figures  of  Speech.  Chap.  4. 

The  fourth  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  a  judicious 
use  of  the  Figures  of  Speech. 

As  figurative  language  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
sentence ;  and,  when  properly  employed,  confers  beauty  and 
strength  on  composition  ;  some  knowledge  of  it  appears  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  scholars,  who  are  learning  to  form 
their  sentences  with  perspicuity,  accuracy,  and  force.  We 
shall,  therefore,  enumerate  the  principal  figures,  and  give 
them  some  explanation. 

In  general.  Figures  of  Speech  imply  some  departure  from 
simplicity  of  expression ;  the  idea  which  we  mean  to  con- 
vey is  expressed  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  some  cir- 
cumstance added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  impression 
more  strong  and  vivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  '^  That  a 
good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity ;''  I  just 
express  my  tbo^hts  in  the  simplest  manner  possible :  but 
when  I  say,  ''To  the  upri^t  there  ariseth  light  in  dafk« 
ness  ;''  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  fi^rative  style ; 
a  new  circumstance  is  introduced ;  ''  light,''  is  put  in  the 
place  of  ''  comfort,''  and  ''  darkness"  is  used  to  suggest  ttie 
idea  of  ''  adversity."  In  the  same  manner,  to  say,  '' U  is  im- 
possible, by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore  the  Divine 
Kature  fully,"  is  to  make  a  simple  proposition  :  but  when  we 
say,  ''  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  the  Lord  ?  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  hea- 
ven, what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou 
know  ?"  this  introduces  a  figure  into  style ;  the  proposition 
being  not  only  expressed,  but  with  it  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment. 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be 
reckoned  the  most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence 
to  conclude,  that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  un- 
natural. On  many  occasions,  they  are  both  the  most  natural, 
and  the  most  common  method  of  uttering  our  sentiments.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  compose  any  discourse,  without 
using  them  often ;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of  considera- 
ble length,  in  which  tiiere  does  not  occur  some  expression 
*hat  may  be  termed  a  figure.    This  being  the  case,  we  may 
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see  the  necessity  of  some  attention,  in  order  to  understand 
their  nature  and  use. 

At  the  commencement  of  language,  men  would  begin  with 
giving  names  to  the  different  objects  which  they  discerned, 
or  thought  of.  The  stock  of  words  would,  then,  be  very 
small.  As  men^s  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance 
with  objects  increased,  their  store  of  names  and  words  would 
also  increase.  But  to  the  vast  variety  of  objects  and  ideas, 
no  language  is  adequate.  No  language  is  so  copious,  as  to 
have  a  separate  word  for  every  separate  idea.  Men  naturally 
sought  to  abridge  this  labour  of  multiplying  words  without 
,  end ;  and,  in  order  to  lay  less  burden  on  their  memories,  made 
one  word,  which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a  certain 
idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object,  be- 
tween which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied, 
tome  relation.  The  names  of  sensible  obiects,  were  the 
words  most  early  introduced ;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extend- 
ed to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  men  had  more  obscure 
conceptions,  and  to  which  tbey  found  it  more  difficult  to  as- 
sign aistinct  names.  They  borrowed,  therefore,  the  name 
oi  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  imagination  found  some 
affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  pitrcing  judgment,  and  a  clear 
bead ;  a  soft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  smooth  behaviour. 
We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  warmedhy  love,  swelled  with  pride, 
melted  into  grief;  and  these  are  almost  the  only  significant 
words  which  we  have  for  such  ideas. 

The  principal  advantages  of  figures  of  speech^  are  the  two 
following. 

First,  they  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious. 
By  their  means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied,  for  ex- 
pressing all  sorts  of  ideas :  for  describing  even  the  minutest 
differences  :  the  nicest  shades  and  colours  of  thought ;  which 
no  Tangufl^e  could  possibly  do  by  proper  words  alone  without 
assistance  from  Tropes. 

Secondly,  They  frequently  give  us  a  much  clearer  and 
more  striking  view  of  the  principal  object,  than  we  could  have, 
if  it  were  expressed  in  simple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  ac- 
cessory idea.  By  a  well  chosen  figure,  even  conviction  is 
assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a  truth  upon  the  mind,  made 
more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  We 
perceive  this,  in  the  following  illustration  of  Young :  "  When 
we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  always  stir  a  sediment  that 
renders  it  impure  and  noxious :''  and  in  this  instance :  ^^  A 
heart  boiling  with  violent  passions,  will  always  send  up  infatua- 
ting fumes  to  the  head.^^     An  image  that  presents  so  much 
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congniity  between  a  moral  and  a  sensible  idea,  serves,  like  aa 
argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the  author  asserts^ 
and  to  induce  belief. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described,  to  be  that  language, 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  pas- 
sions. They  have  been  commonly  divided  into  two  great 
classes ;  Figures  of  Words,  and  Figures  ^  Thought.  The 
former.  Figures  of  Words,  are  commonly  called  Tropes,  and 
consists  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  something, 
which  is  different  from  its  original  and  primitive  meaning ;  so 
that  if  we  alter  the  word,  we  destroy  the  figure :  as  in  the 
instance  before  given ;  ^^  Light  ariseth  to  the  upright,  in  dark- 
ness.^'  The  other  class,  termed  Figures  of  Thought,  sup* 
poses  the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning, 
and  the  Figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the 
case  in  exclamations,  interrogations,  apostrophes,  comparisons, 
&c.  The  distinction  of  these  ornaments  of  language,  into 
Tropes  and  Figures,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  use,  nor 
is  it  always  to  be  clearly  ascertained.  Figures  of  Imagination, 
and  Figures  of  Passion,  might  be  a  more  correct  and  useful 
distribution  of  the  subject. 

Having  considered  the  general  nature  of  figures,  we  pro- 
ceed next  to  particularize  such  of  them  as  are  of  the  most  im- 
portance: viz. 


1.  METAPHOR. 

2.  ALLEGORY, 

3.  COMPARISON, 

4.  METONYMY, 

5.  SYNECDOCHE. 

6.  PERSONIFICATION. 

7.  APOSTROPHE, 

8.  ANTITHESIS, 


9.  HYPERBOLE. 
10.  VISION, 
1  1.  INTERROGATION; 

12.  EXCLAMATION, 

13.  IRONY, 

AND 

14.  AMPLIFICATION  or 

CLIMAX. 


A  Metaphor  is  a  figure  founded  entirely  on  the  resem« 
blancc  which  one  object  bears  to  another.  lu^nce,  it  is  much 
allied  to  simile  or  comparison,  and  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
comparison,  expressed  in  an  abridged  form.  When  I  say  of 
some  great  minister,  ^  That  he  upholds  the  state,  like  a  pil- 
lar which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice,''  I  fairly 
make  a  comparison:  but  when  I  say  of  such  a  ministeri 
^'  That  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,''  it  now  becomes  a  meta- 
phor. In  the  latter  case,  the  comparison  between  the  minis- 
ter and  a  pillar,  is  made  in  the  mind ;  but  it  is  expressed  with- 
out any  of  the  words  that  denote  comparison. 

If  we  compare  human  life  to  a  landscape,  in  which  are 
weeds,  gardens,  hill?,  valleys,  open  fields,  plantations,  we 

Vol..  V  TJ  n 
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form  a  simile :  but  if,  with  Pope,  we  affirm,  that  human  Ufe  is 
actually  a  scene  of  all  these  objects,  we  form  a  picturesque  and 
instructive  roe  tap  hor . 

"  Let  us  (since  life  can  little  else  supply, 

Than  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die) 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man  ; 

A  mighty  maze  !  but  not  without  a  plan  ; 

A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuous  shoot : 

A  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield  ; 

The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore, 

Of  all  who  blindly  creep,  or  sightless  soar." 

The  following  are  examples  of  metaphor  taken  from  Scrip- 
ture :  ^'  I  will  Inb  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about,  and  will 
be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her/'  ^^  Thou  art  my  rock  and 
my  fortress."  '^  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  and  a  light  to 
roypath." 

llie  utility  and  beauty  of  metaphors  ma^  be  farther  illustra* 
ted,  by  another  example  taken  from  a  distinguished  author ; 
and  by  contrasting  his  hidily  ornamented  expressions,  with  that 
tame  and  simple  phraseology,  in  which,  perhaps,  a  writer  of 
inferior  genius  would  have  communicated  his  thoughts. 
The  example  is  as  follows :  ^'  Banish  all  your  imaginaiy,  and 
you  will  suffer  no  real  wants.  The  little  stream  that  is  left, 
will  suffice  to  quench  the  thirst  of  nature ;  and  that  which 
cannot  be  quenched  by  it,  is  not  your  thirst,  but  your  distem- 
per." The  following  are  the  same  sentiments  in  plain  lan- 
guage :  ^'  Restrict  your  desires  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  real 
wants  of  nature.  A  small  portion  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  :  if  you  desire  more,  you 
have  not  yet  learned  that  moderation  which  constitutes  true 
happiness."  In  the  latter  phraseology,  the  ideas  remain,  the 
understanding  is  instructed,  and  wisdom  is  peiiiaps  instilled  ; 
but  the  ornament  is  all  fled,  the  imagination  is  neglected,  and 
the  heart  is  not  impressed. 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  metaphors. 

!•  Metaphors^  as  well  as  other  figures^  should  on  no  occasion, 
be  stuck  on  profusely ;  and  should  always  be  such  as  accord  with 
the  strain- of  our  sentiment.  The  latter  part  of  the  following 
passage,  from  a  late  historian,  is,  in  this  respect,  very  excep- 
tionable. He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  act  of  par- 
liament against  irregular  marriages  in  England.    ^'  The  bill," 
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says  hCf  ^"^  underwent  a  great  number  of  alterations  and  amend- 
ments, which  were  not  effected  without  violent  contest.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  floated  through  both  houses  on  the 
tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  harbour  of 
royal  approbation." 

2.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  metaphor  j  be  clear  and  perspicuous j  not  for* 
fetched,  nor  difficult  to  discover.      The  transgression  of  this 

rule  makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors ;  which 
are  displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and  instead  of 
illustrating  the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and  intricate* 

3.  In  the  third  place,  we  should  be  careful,  in  the  conduct 
of  metaphors,  ntoer  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  language 
together*    An  author  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says : 

» 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  pays ; 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praue. 

It  is  plain,  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  of 
an  improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said, 

The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  crop ; 

and  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  begun. 
Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  lite- 
ral word  ^^  praise,''  when  we  were  expecting  something  that 
related  to  the  harvest,  the  figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence  have  no  suitable  correspondence  to  each 
other. 

In  the  following  example,  the  metaphorical  and  the  literal 
meaning,  are  improperly  mixed.  Dryden,  in  his  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  says,  "  Thus  I  was  sailing  on  a  vast 
ocean,  before  the  use  of  the  loadstone  or  knowledge  of  the 
compass,  without  other  help  than  the  polar  star  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  rules  of  the  French  stage  among  the  modems.''  Eve- 
ry reader  must  perceive  the  incoherence  of  the  transition  from 
the  figurative  expression,  ^*-  the  polar  star  of  the  ancients,"  to 
the  literal  phraseolog}%  ^^  the  rules  of  the  French  stage  among 
the  modems ;"  and  the  inconsistency  of  pretending  to  navigate 
the  ocean,  by  the  laws  of  the  theatre. 

The  subsequent  quotation  from  Garth,  is  still  more  excep- 
tionable. 
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Bat  DOW  iroiii  gathering  clouds  destruction  poanf. 
Which  niiDs  with  road  rage  our  halcyoD  hours  ; 
Mists  from  black  jealousies  the  tempest  form, 
While  late  divisions  reinforce  the  storm. 

That  destruction  might  be  poured  from  a  cloud,  in  the  forni 
of  lightning,  thunder,  or  a  water-spout,  is  possible  and  intelli- 
gible ;  that  it  might  occasion  a  temporary  devastation  and  ge- 
neral terror,  is  conceivable  and  very  probable.  But  what  opi' 
Bion  shall  we  form  of  its  effects  and  appearance,  when,  in  the 
next  line,  it  assymes  the  functions  of  a  fury,  and  takes  up  its 
residence  in  society,  ^^  to  ruin  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon 
hours  ?''  The  storm  returns  in  the  third  line,  and  is  supposed, 
not  without  reason  perhaps,  to  arise  from  collected  mists :  but 
the  source  of  these  mists  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  being 
derived  from  '^  black  jealousies,'^  which  exists  only  in  the 
minds  of  men.  A  new  %ure  is  introduced  in  the  last  line ; 
political  divisions  are  supposed  to  form  a  reserve,  which  march- 
es in  support  of  the  dominion  of  the  tempest.  Such  motley 
composition  justly  deserves  reprehension. 

4.  Wc  should  avoid  making  two  inconsistent  metaphors 
meet  on  one  subject.  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor, 
and  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  misapplications  of  this  figure. 
One  may  be  ^^  sheltered  under  the  patronage  of  a  great  man  :'^ 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  ^^  sheltered  under  the  mask  of 
dissimulation ;''  as  a  mask  conceals,  but  does  not  shelter. 
Addison  in  his  letter  from  Italy,  says, 

I  bridle  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain« 
That  longs  to  launch  into  u  bolder  strain. 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled ;  but  when  we 
speak  of  launching,  we  make  it  a  ship ;  and  by  no  force  of  ima- 
gination, can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one 
moment ;  bridled^  to  hinder  it  from  launching. 

The  same  author,  elsewhere,  says,  "  There  is  not  a  sii^le 
view  of  human  nature,  which  is  not  sufiicient  to  extinguish 
the  seeds  of  pride/'  Observe  the  incoherence  of  the  things 
here  joined  together;  making  a  view  to  extinguish^  and  extin- 
guish seeds. 

Dean  Swift  observes,  that  '^  Those  whose  minds  are  dull 
and  heavy,  do  not  easily  penetrate  into  the  folds  and  intricacies 
of  an  afiair;  and  therefore  they  can  only  scum  off  what  they 
find  at  the  top.''      That  the  author  had  a  right  to  repie- 
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90nt  his  affair,  whatever  it  was,  either  as  a  bale  of  cloth,  or  a 
fluidf  nobody  can  deny.  But  the  laws  of  perspicuity  and 
common  sense  demanded  of  him,  to  keep  it  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  because  it  could  not  be  both  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  absurd,  therefore,  after  he  had  penetrated  the  folds  of  it, 
an  operation  practicable  only  on  the  supposition  of  its  being 
some  pliable,  solid  body,  to  speak  of  scumming  off  what 
floated  on  the  surface,  which  could  not  be  performed  unless  it 
were  a  fluid. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so  they  should 
not  be  crowded  together  on  the  same  object;  for  the  mind 
has  difficulty  in  passing  readily  through  many  different  views 
of  the  same  object  presented  in  quick  succession. 

The  hst  rule  concerning  metaphors,  is,  that  they  be  not  too 
far  pursued.  If  the  resemblance^  on  which  the  figure  is 
founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and  carried  into  all  its  minute 
circumstances,  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  grows  disgusted 
with  this  stretch  of  fancy ;  and  we  render  our  discourse  ob- 
scure. This  is  called  straining  a  metaphor*  Authors  of  a 
lively  and  strong  imagination  are  apt  to  run  into  this  exube- 
rance of  metaphor.  When  they  hit  upon  a  figure  that  pleases 
them,  they  are  loth  to  part  with  it,  and  fre(iuently  continue  it 
so  long,  as  to  become  tedious  and  intricate.  We  may  ob- 
serve, for  instance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is  spun  out. 

Thy  thoughts  are  vn^^abonds  ;  all  outward  bound, 

'Midst  sands,  and  rocks,  and  <(torms,  to  cruise  for  pleasure  ; 

If  gained,  dear  bought ;  and  better  mis.s*d  than  gain'd. 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 

Thy  cargo  bring; ;  and  pestilence  the  prize  : 

Then  such  a  thirst,  insaliuble  thirst, 

By  fond  indulgence  but  infliimM  the  more  ; 

Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tired. 

An  Allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  metaphor  continued ; 
since  it  is  the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another 
that  resembles  it,  and  which  is  made  to  stand  for  it.  We 
may  take  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of  an  alle« 
gory,  in  the  80th  psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  re» 
presented  under  the  image  of  a  viiie :  and  the  figure  is  car- 
ried throughout  with  great  exactness  and  beauty.  ^'  Thoa 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  hast  cast  out  the 
heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou  prcparedst  room  before  it; 
and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land. 
The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it:  and  the 
boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.    She  sent  out 
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her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river« 
Why  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they 
^ich  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  ber  ?  The  boar  out  of  the 
wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  de- 
vour it.  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  look 
down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine!''  See 
also  Ezekiel,  xvii.  22—24. 

Allegories  often  combine  both  ornament  and  instruction. 
No  picture  can  more  forcibly  impress  the  imagination,  no 
reasoning  can  so  effectually  excite  the  aversion  of  the  heart, 
as  the  allegories  of  Sin  and  Death,  in  Paradise  Lost. 


*"  Before  the  gates  there  sat, 


On  either  side,  a  formidable  shape. 

The  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  ^aist,  and  fair. 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 

Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm'd 

With  mortal  sting  ;  about  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds,  never  ceasing  barkM 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths,  full  loud,  and  nmg 

A  hideous  peal :  yet  when  they  list,  would  creep. 

If  ought  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 

And  kennel  there  ;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd 

Within,  unseen." 


.<( 


The  other  shape, 


If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none, 
Or  substance  might  be  calFd  that  shadow  seemM, 
For  each  seemM  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

These  figures  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  resemblance  of 
their  characters  to  their  enects  produced  in  life,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  any  comment. 

The  first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  alle* 
eory,  is,  that  the  figurative  and  the  literal  meanings  be  not  mixed 
tnconsiatently  together.  Indeed,  all  the  rules,  that  were  given 
for  metaphors,  may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  account 
of  the  affinity  they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material 
difference  between  them,  besides  the  one  being  short  and  the 
other  being  prolonged,  is,  that  a  metaphor  always  explains 
itself  by  the  words  that  are  connected  with  it,  in  their  proper 
and  natural  meaning :  as,  when  I  say,  '*•  Achilles  was  a  lion ;" 
^^  An  able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state  ;^'  the  '^  lion^'  and 
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the  ^^  pillar'^  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of 
^^  Achilles^^  and  the  ^^  minister,''  which  I  join  to  them ;  but  an 
allegory  is,  or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  less  connected  with 
the  literal  meaning,  the  interpretation  not  being  so  directly 
pointed  out,  but  left  to  our  own  reflection. 

Allegory  was  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instructioii 
in  ancient  times ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables,  are  no 
other  than  allegories.  By  words  and  actions  attributed  to 
beasts  or  inanimate  objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  were 
figured ;  and  what  we  call  the  moral,  is  the  unfigured  sense  or 
meaning  of  the  allegory.  An  enigma  or  riddle  is  also  a  spe- 
cies of  allegory ;  one  thing  represented  or  imaged  by  ano- 
ther ;  but  purposely  wrapped  up  under  so  many  circumstenceSf 
as  to  be  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it 
is  always  a  fault  in  allegoiy  to  be  too  dark.  The  meaning 
should  be  easily  seen,  through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow 
it.  However,  the  pi-upisr  mixture  of  light  and  shade,  in  such 
compositions ;  the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  figurative  cir- 
cumstances with  the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay  tbe 
meaning  too  bare  and  open,  nor  to  cover  and  wrap  it  up  too 
much;  have  ever  been  considered  as  points  of  great  nicety; 
and  there  are  few  species  of  composition,  in  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  attention,  than 
in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  we 
have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily  executed. 

A  COMPARISON  OR  SIMILE,  is,  whcu  the  resemblance  between 
two  objects  is  expressed  in  form^  and  generally  pursued  more 
fully  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits :  as  when  it  is 
said ;  ''  The  actions  of  princes  are  like  those  great  rivers,  flie 
course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs  have  been 
seen  by  few."  ^^  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people."  '<  Behold,  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity ! 
It  is  like  the  precious  ointment,  &c.  and  as  the  dew  that  de- 
scended upon  the  mountains  of  Zion." 

The  advantage  of  this  figure  arises  from  tbe  illustration 
which  the  simile  employed  gives  to  the  principal  object ;  firom 
the  clearer  view  which  it  presents;  or  the  more  strong  impres- 
sion which  it  stamps  upon  the  mind.  Observe  the  effect  of  it 
in  the  following  instance.  The  author  is  explaining  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagination  in  the 
human  mind.  '^  As  wax,"  says  he,  ^^  would  not  be  adequate 
to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain, 
as  well  as  to  receive,  the  impression,  the  same  holds  of  the 
soul  with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  re- 
ceptive power ;  imagination,  its  retentive.   Had  it  sense  with- 
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oat  imagination,  it  would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water;  where^ 
ttoagh  all  impressions  are  instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they 
ave  made,  they  are  instantly  lost/^ 

In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  con- 
cerned much  more  than  the  fancy :  and  therefore  the  rules  to 
be  observed,  with  respect  to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear, 
and  that  they  be  useful;  that  they  tend  to  render  our  con- 
ception of  the  principal  object  more  distinct ;  and  that  they 
do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it  with  any  fake  light. 
We  should  always  remember,  that  similes  are  not  arguments. 
However  apt  they  may  be,  they  do  no  more  than  explain  the 
writer^s  sentiments ;  they  do  not  prove  them  to  be  founded  on 
truth. 

The  preceding  examples  obviously  tend  to  convey  stronger 
impressions  of  the  principal  object,  than  could  have  been 
done  without  the  figurative  expressions.  Similes  are  some- 
times calculated  to  augment  the  pleasure  of  those  impressions, 
by  a  splendid  assemblage  of  adjacent  and  agreeable  objects. 
The  following  quotation,  accordingly,  besides  presenting  a 
striking  view  of  the  points  of  resemblance.  Conveys  additional 

gatification,  by  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  they  concur  to 
rm.  Homer  introduce  a  most  charming  night  scene,  while 
hif  main  object  is  only  to  illustrate  the  situation  of  the  Grecian 
camp  after  a  battle. 

The  troops,  exulting,  sat  in  order  rouud, 
And  beaming  fires  illumin*d  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  resplendent  orb  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  sheds  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  Solemn  scene. 
And  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole  ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  spread, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  night. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  I  lion  blaze, 
Aud  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays. 

Comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded  on  likenesses  which 
are  obscure,  faint,  or  reniote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting, 
strain  the  mind  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison 
which,  in  the  principal  circumstances,  carries  a  sufficiently 
near  resemblance,  may  become  unnatural  and  obscure,  if 
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pushed  too  fan  Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the  design  of 
this  figure  than  to  hunt  after  a  great  number  of  coincidences 
in  minute  points,  merely  to  sho^  bow  far  the  writer^iB  inge- 
nuity can  stretch  the  resemblance. 

The  following  simile  was  intended  by  Milton  to  illustrate 
the  anxiety,  with  which  Satan  traversed  the  creation,  in  order 
to  find  out  destruction  and  revenge. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Tmaus  bred, 

Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds,  ^ 

Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey. 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yearling  kids. 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  to  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes  Indian  streams, 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive, 

With  sails  and  wind,  their  cany  waggons  light ; 

So,  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

The  objects  contained  in  this  comparison  are  so  little  knowiii 
even  to  those  who  claim  the  character  of  being  learned,  and 
they  are  so  totally  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  readers, 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  riddle,  or  a  pompous  parade 
of  erudition,  rather  than  of  a  figure  to  illustrate  something  less 
conspicuous  and  striking  than  itself. 

A  Metonymt  is  founded  on  the  several  relations,  of  cause 
and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing  signified. 
When  we  say  :  "  They  read  Milton,"  the  cause  is  put  instead 
of  the  effect ;  meaning  "  Milton's  works."  On  the  other 
band,  when  it  is  said,  "Gray  hairs  should  be  respected,'* 
we  put  the  effect  for  the  cause,  meaning  by  "  gray  hairs,*' 
old  age.  "  The  kettle  boils,''  is  a  phrase  where  the  name  of 
the  container  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  thing  contained. 
"  To  assume  the  sceptre,"  is  a  common  expression  for  enter- 
ing on  royal  authority ;  the  sign  being  put  for  the  thing  sig- 
nified. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole  ; 
a  genus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  in  general, 
when  any  thing  else,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise 
object  meant ;  the  figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche  or 
CoHPREH ENSIGN.  It  is  Very  common,  for  instance,  to  de- 
scribe a  whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it;  as 
when  we  say:  "A  fleet  of  twenty  «ai7,"  in  the  place  of 
"  ships ;"  when  we  use  the  "  head*^  for  the  ^^ptrsim^^  the 
^^  loaves"  for  the  ''  5ea."  In  like  manner,  an  attnbote  may  be 
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!>ut  for  a  subject :  as,  "  Youth''  for  the  "young,"  the  "deep" 
or  the  "  sea ;"  and  sometimes  a  subject  for  its  attribute. 

By  this  figure,  virtues  and  vices  arc  put  for  the  persons  in 
whom  they  are  found :  as  in  that  beautiful  passage  of  Cicero, 
where  he  compares  the  profligate  army  of  Cataline,  with  the 
forces  of  the  state*  "On  this* side,  modesty  is  engaged;  on 
that,  impudence  :  on  this,  chastity ;  on  that,  lewdness :  on  this, 
integrity ;  on  that,  deceit :  on  this,  piety ;  on  that,  profane- 
ness:  on  this,  constancy;  on  that,  fury:  on  this,  honour; 
on  that,  baseness :  on  this,  moderation ;  on  that,  unbridled 
passion :  in  a  word,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence, 
and  all  virtues,  engage  with  injustice,  luxury,  cowardice,  rash- 
ness, and  all  vices." — This  example  is  an  instance  of  Sj/necdo- 
cht  and  Antithesis  joined  together. 

Personification  or  Prosopopceia,  is  that  figure  by  which 
we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects.  The  use 
of  this  figure  is  very  natural  and  extensive  :  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful proneness  in  human  nature,  under  emotion,  to  animate  all 
objects.  When  we  say,  "  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,"  or, 
"  ttie  earth  smiles  with  plenty.;"  when  we  speak  of  "  ambi- 
tion's being  restless^'^^  or,  "  a  disease's  being  deceitful ;"  such 
expressions  show  the  facility,  with  which  thejmind  can  accom- 
modate the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are 
inanimate,  or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming.  The 
following  are  striking  examples  from  the  Scriptures :  "  When 
Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  Judab  from  a  people 
of  strange  language ;  the  sea  saw  it,  and  fled ;  Jordan  was 
driven  back !  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams,  and  the  little 
hills  like  lambs.  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea  !  that  thou  fled- 
dest  ?  Thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast  driven  back  ?  Ye  moun- 
tains, that  ye  skipped  like  rams ;  and  ye  little  hills,  like 
lambs  ?  Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  at 
the  presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob." 

"  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them :  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Milton  thus  describes  the  immediate  effects  of  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit.    Terror  produces  the  figure. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  nalure  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
•  Sky  low'r'd,  and,  mutt'ring  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept,  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin. 

The  impatience  of  Adam  to  know  his  origin^  is  supposed  to 
prompt  the  personification  of  all  the  objects  he  beheld,  in 
order  to  procure  information. 
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'  Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light ' 

And  thou  enlightenM  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay ! 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell. 
Tell,  if  you  saw,  how  came  1  thus,  how  here  ? 

We  shall  give  a  remarkable  fine  example  of  this  figure, 
from  bishop  Sherlock.  He  has  beautifully  personified  natural 
reli^on  :  and  we  may  perceive,  in  the  personification,  the 
spint  and  grace  which  the  figure,  when  well  conducted, 
bestows  on  discourse.  The  author  is  comparing  t(^ether  our 
Saviour  and  Mahomet.  '^  Go  (says  he)  to  your  Natural  Reli- 
gion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  arrayed 
in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of 
thousands  who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.  Show  her  the 
cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged 
and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  When  she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry 
her  into  his  retirement;  show  her  the  Prophet's  chamber; 
his  concubines  and  his  wives ;  and  let  her  hear  him  allege 
revelation,  and  a  Divine  command,  to  justify  his  adultery  and 
lust. 

''  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons 
of  men.  Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies  ;  let 
her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  sup- 
plications to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor 
fare ;  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  attend  him 
to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which  he  en- 
dured the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  her 
to  his  cross;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and 
hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors ;  ^  t  ather  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' — When  Natural  Religion 
has  thus  viewed  both,  ask  her,  which  is  the  prophet  of  GodJ 
But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part  of 
this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion,  who  attended 
at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke,  and  said,  '  Truly  this  man 
was  the  Son  of  God.'  "  This  is  more  than  elegant ;  it  is  truly 
sublime.  The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  the  Figure 
rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  Natural  Rehgion,  who,  before, 
was  only  a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  Cen- 
turion's voice. 

This  figure  of  speech  is  sometimes  very  improperly  and 
extravagantly  applied.  A  capital  error  in  personifying  ob- 
jects, is,  to  deck  them  with  fantastic  and  trimng  circumstan- 
ces. A  practice  of  this  sort  dissolves  the  potent  charm,  which 
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enchants  and  deceives  the  reader;  and  either  leaves  him  dis* 
satisfied,  or  excites,  perhaps,  his  risibility.  Another  error, 
frequent  in  descriptive  personifications,  consists  in  introducing 
them,  when  the  subject  of  discussion  is  destitute  of  dignitj, 
and  the  reader  is  not  prepared  to  relish  them.  One  can 
scarcely  peruse,  with  composure,  the  following  use  of  this 
figure.  It  is  the  language  of  our  elegant  poet  Thomson,  who 
thus  personifies  and  connects  the  bodily  appetites,  and  their 
gratincations. 

Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl : 
Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thirty  years  :  and  now  bis  honest  front 
Flames  m  the  light  refulgent. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  concerning  this  figure,  and  short  meta- 
phors and  similes,  which  also  have  been  allowed  to  be  the  pro- 
per language  of  high  passion,  that  they  are  the  proper  expres- 
sions of  it,  only  on  those  occasions  when  it  is  so  far  moderated 
as  to  admit  of  words.  The  first  and  highest  transports  seem  to 
overwhelm  the  mind,  and  are  denoted  by  silence  or  groans  : 
next  succeeds  the  violent  and  passionate  language,  of  which 
these  figures  constitute  a  great  part.  Such  agitation,  how- 
ever, cannot  long  continue ;  the  passions  having  spent  their 
force ;  the  mind  soon  subsides  into  that  exhausted  and  dispirited 
state,  in  which  all  figures  are  improper. 

Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  regular  course  of  the 
subject,  to  address  some  person  or  thing :  as,  ^'  Death  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory.  O  death!  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave ! 
where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  personification  and  apostro- 
phe united  :  ''  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord !  how  long  will  it  be 
ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and 
be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a 
chaise  against  Askelon,  and  against  the  sea-shore !  there  hath 
he  appointed  it.'^  See  also  an  extraordinary  example  of  these 
figures,  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  the  4th  to  the  1 9th 
verse,  where  the  prophet  describes  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

A  principal  error,  in  the  use  of  the  Apostrophe,  is,  to  deck 
the  object  addressed  with  affected  ornaments;  by  which  au- 
thors relinquish  the  expression  of  passion,  and  substitute  for  it 
the  language  of  fancy. 
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Another  frequent  error  is,  to  extend  this  figure  to  too  great 
length.  The  language  of  violent  passion  is  always  concise,  and 
often  abrupt.  It  passes  suddenly  from  one  object  to  another* 
It  often  glances  at  a  thought,  starts  from  it,  and  leaves  it  un« 
finished.  The  succession  of  ideas  is  irregular,  and  connected 
by  distant  and  uncommon  relations.  On  all  these  accounts, 
nothing  is  more  unnatural  than  long  speeches,  uttered  by  per- 
sons under  the  influence  of  strong  passions.  Yet  this  error 
occurs  in  several  poets  of  distinguished  reputation. 

Th^next  figure  in  order,  is  Antithesis.  Comparison  is 
founded  on  the  resemblance ;  antithesis,  on  the  contrast  or  op- 
position of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always  the  effect  to  make 
each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger  light. 
White,  for  instance,  never  appears  so  bright  as  when  it  is  oppo- 
sed to  black ;  and  when  both  are  viewed  together.  An  au- 
thor, in  his  defence  of  a  friend  against  the  charge  of  murder, 
expresses  himself  thus :  ''  Can  you  believe  that  the  persoa 
whom  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so  with 
full  justice,  in  a  convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  se- 
cure impunity ;  he  made  no  scruple  to  murder  against  justice, 
in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  the 
risk  of  capital  condemnation.'' 

The  following  examples  further  illustrate  this  figure. 

The'  deep,  yet  clear ;  the'  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage  ;  without  overflowing,  full. 

^Mfyou  wish  to  enrich  a  person,  study  not  to  increase  his 
stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires." 

"  If  you  regulate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of 
nature,  you  will  never  be  poor;  if  according  to  the  standard  of 
opinion,  you  will  never  be  rich." 

A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  very  properly  receives  the  form 
of  the  two  last  examples  ;  both  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  because  it  is  designed  to  be  engra- 
ven on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of 
such  contrasted  expressions.  But  where  such  sentences  fre- 
quently succeed  each  other ;  where  this  becomes  an  author's 
favourite  and  prevailing  manner  of  expressing  himself,  his 
style  appears  too  much  studied  and  laboured  ;  it  gives  us  the 
impression  of  an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  say- 
ing things,  than  to  the  things  themselves. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Antithesis.  ^^  If 
Cato  may  be  censured,  severely  indeed,  but  justly,  for  aban- 
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doning  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  he  would  not,  however, 
survive ;  what  shall  we  say  of  those,  who  embrace  it  faintly, 
pursae  it  irresolutely,  grow  tired  of  it  when  they  have  much 
to  hope,  and  give  it  up  when  they  have  nothii^  to  fear?'' — 
The  capital  antithesis  of  this  sentence,  is  instituted  between 
the  zeal  of  Cato  for  liberty,  and  the  indifference  of  some  others 
of  her  patrons.  But,  besides  the  leading  antithesis,  there  are 
two  subordinate  ones  in  the  latter  member:  ^^Grow  tired  of  it 
when  they  have  much  to  hope ;  and  give  it  up,  when  they  have 
nothing  to  fear.'' 

The  eloquent  Burke  has  exhibited  a  fine  instance  of  this 
figure,  in  his  eulogium  of  the  philanthropic  Howard. 

'^  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — ^not  to  survey  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur, 
nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art ;  nor  to  col- 
lect medals,  or  collate  manuscripts :— but  to  dive  into  the 
depths  of  dungeons  ;  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals  ; 
to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gage 
and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to  re- 
member the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the 
forsaken,  and  compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men,  in 
all  countries." 

Antithesis  makes  the  most  brilliant  appearance  in  the  de- 
lineation of  characters,  particularly  in  history.  The  author, 
in  the  performance  of  this  delicate  part  of  his  task,  has  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  discernment,  and  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  of  distinguishing  those  nice  shades,  by  which 
virtues  and  vices  approach  one  another.  It  is  by  such 
colours  that  a  character  may  be  strongly  painted  :  and  Antith- 
esis is  necessary  to  denote  these  distinctions.  The  following 
character  of  Atticus,  delineated  by  Pope  ;  is  a  very  lively  and 
forcible  example  of  this  figure. 

**  Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  his  throne, 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise  : 
Blame  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  : 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike  ; 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike  ; 
Alike  resolv'd  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend  ; 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  hesieged, 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged  : 
Who  would  not  smile,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ?" 
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No  figure,  perhaps,  has  been  so  knxiously  sought,  and  with 
so  little  success,  as  Antithesis.  It  is  much  suited  to  impoee 
on  an  unskilful  reader ;  and  an  author  is  very  apt  to  employ 
it,  who  abounds  not  with  solid  and  important  matter.  Many 
readers  are  apt  to  consider  the  surprise  and  brilliancy  it  pre- 
sents as  certain  marks  of  genius ;  and  they  are  inclined  to 
believe,  that  they  have  been  amused  and  instructed,  because 
their  admiration  has  been  excited.  It  is  not  easy,  in  an  en- 
lightened age  to  shine  in  writing,  by  solidity  and  novelty  of 
matter,  simplicity  and  elegance  o(,jnanner.  Much  reading, 
much  reflection,  much  practice,  and  much  careful  and  labo- 
rious criticism,  must  be  employed  before  this  important  end 
can  be  attained.  Authors  who  possess,  perhaps,  some  genius, 
but  who  are  defective  in  correct  taste  and  judgment,  seem  to 
wish  to  take  a  shorter  path  to  fame :  to  compensate  for  the 
slightness  of  their  matter,  they  endeavour  to  dazzle  by  the 
liveliness  and  attraction  of  their  style.  But  if  we  may  judse 
from  the  history  of  ancient  literature,  an  extravagant  attach- 
ment to  ornaments  of  this  sort,  forms  the  first  stage  towards 
the  corruption  of  taste. 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  called 
Hyperbole  or  Exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an 
object  beyond  its  natural  bounds.  In  all  languages,  even  in 
common  conversation,  hyperbolical  expressions  very  fre- 
quently occur :  as  swift  as  the  wind;  as  white  as  the  snow; 
and  the  like ;  and  the  common  forms  of  compliment ;  are 
almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any  thing  be 
remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready 
to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet,  and  to  make  it  the 
greatest  or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagination  has  always 
a  tendency  to  gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object, 
and  carrying  it  to  excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical 
turn  will  prevail  in  language,  according  to  the  liveliness  of 
imagination  anume  the  people  who  speak  it.  Hence  young 
people  deal  much  m  hyperboles.  Hence  the  language  of  the 
Orientals  was  far  more  hyperbolical  than  that  of  the  Euro- 
peans, who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or  perhaps  we  may  say, 
of  more  correct  imagination.  Hence,  among  all  writers  in 
early  times,  and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  ex- 
pect this  figure  to  abound.  Greater  experience,  and  more 
cultivated  society,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and 
chasten  the  manner  of  expression. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  employed 
in  description,  or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  pas- 
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8ioD«  All  paisioiis  without  exception,  love,  terror,  amaze- 
ment, indignation,  and  even  grief,  throw  the  mind  into  confu- 
sicm,  aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course  prompt  a  hyper- 
bolical style.  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of  Satan  in 
Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described,  contain  nothing  but 
what  is  natural  and  proper ;  exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind 
agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

He,  miserable !   which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infioite  wrath,  and  infioite  despair  ? 
Which  way  1  fly  is  Hell,  myself  am  Hell ; 
And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  Hell  I  suffer  seems  a  Heaven. 

The  fear  of  an  enemy  augments  the  conceptions  of  the  size 
of  the  leader.  ^'  I  saw  their  chief,"  says  the  scout  of  Ossian, 
*^  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice  ;  his  spear,  the  blasted  fir ;  his  shield, 
the  rising  moon  :  he  sat  on  the  shore,  like  a  cloud  of  mist  on 
the  hill.'^ 

The  errors  frequent  in  the  use  of  hyperboles,  arise  either 
firom  overstraining,  or  introducing  them  on  unsuitable  occa- 
sions. Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Restoration  of  king 
Charles  the  Second,  compliments  that  monarch,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sun  himself. 

That  star  that  at  your  birth  shone  out  so  bright, 
It  stained  the  duller  sun's  meridian  light. 

This  is  indeed  mere  bombast.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
by  any  precise  rule,  the  proper  measure  and  boundary  of  this 
figure.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determine  the  point, 
beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become  extravagant. 

Vision  is  another  figure  of  speech,  which  is  proper  only  in 
animated  and  warm  composition.  It  is  produced  when,  in- 
stead of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present 
tense,  and  describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  oration  against  Cataline  :  '^  I  seem 
to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  and 
the  capital  of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  one  conflagra- 
tion. I  sec  before  me  the  slaughtered  heaps  of  citizens,  lying 
unburied  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  country.  The  furious 
countenance  of  Cetheeus  rises  to  my  view,  while,  with  a  sa- 
vage joy,  he  is  triumphmg  in  your  miseries." 

This  manner  of  description  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm 
which  carries  the  person  who  describes,  in  some  measure  out 
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of  himself;  and,  when  well  execated,  mast  needs,  by  the  force 
of  sympathy,  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  very  strongly.  But| 
in  order  to  a  successful  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly 
warm  imagination,  and  so  happy  a  selection  of  circumstan- 
ces, as  shall  make  us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene 
that  is  described. 

Interrogation.  The  unfigured,  literal  use  of  intcrrogatioD, 
is  to  ask  a  question :  but  when  men  are  strongly  moved,  what- 
ever they  would  affirm  or  deny,  with  great  earnestness,  they 
naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  expressing  thereby  the 
strongest  confidence  of  the  truth  of  their  own  sentiment,  and 
appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary. 
Thus  Balaam  expressed  himself  to  Balak.  ^^The  Lord  is 
not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man  that  he 
should  repent  Hath  he  said  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath 
be  spoken  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good?" 

Interrogation  gives  life  and  spirit  to  discourse.  We  se^  thia 
in  the  animated,  introductory  speech  of  Cicero  against  Cata- 
line :  *^  How  long  will  you,  Cataline,  abuse  our  patience  ?  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  your  designs  are  discovered?" — ^He 
might  indeed  have  said ;  ^^  You  abuse  our  patience  a  long 
while.  You  must  be  sensible  that  your  designs  are  discovered." 
But  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  how  much  this  latter  mode  of  ex- 
pression falk  short  of  the  force  and  vehemence  of  the  former. 

Exclamations  are  the  effect  of  strong  emotions  of  the  mind, 
such  as,  surprise,  admiration,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like.  ^^  Wo 
is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  M esech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Kedar!"  Psalms. 

"  O  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night,  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  !  O  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodg- 
ii^place  of  way-faring  men !"  Jeremiah. 

Though  Interrogations  may  be  introduced  into  close  and 
earnest  reasoning,  exclamations  belong  only  to  strong  emotions 
of  the  mind.  When  judiciously  employed,  they  agitate  the 
hearer  or  the  reader  with  similar  passions :  but  it  is  extremely 
improper,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  to  use  them  on  trivial  oc- 
casions, and  on  mean  or  low  subjects.  The  unexperienced 
writer  often  attempts  to  elevate  his  language,  by  the  copious 
display  of  this  figure  :  but  he  rarely  or  never  succeeds.  He 
frequently  renders  his  composition  frigid  to  excess,  or  absolute- 
ly ludicrous,  by  calling  on  us  to  enter  into  his  transports,  when 
nothing  is  said  or  done  to  demand  emotion. 

Irony  is  expressing  ourselves  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our 
thoughts ;  not  with  a  view  to  deceive,  but  to  add  force  to  our 

Vol.  I.  Y  V 
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observations.     Persons  may  be  reproved  for  their  negligence, 
by  saying ;  '^  You  have  taken  great  care  indeed.''    Cicero  says 
of  the  person  against  whom  he  was  pleading ;  ^^  We  have  great ' 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modest  man  would  not  ask  him  for 
his  debt,  when  he  pursues  his  life." 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  figure ;  which 
after  having  set  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing,  in  the  clearest 
light,  concludes  with  a  feigned  encouragement  to  pursue  it. 
Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when,  having  beautifully  described  the 
noise  and  tumults  of  Rome,  he  adds  ironically ; 

<<  Go  now,  and  study  tuneful  verse  at  Rome/* 

The  subjects  of  Irony  are  vices  and  follies  of  all  kinds ; 
and  this  mode  of  exposing  them,  is  often  more  eflectual  than 
serious  reasoning.  The  gravest  persons  have  not  declined  the 
use  of  this  figure  on  proper  occasions.  The  wise  and  virtuous 
Socrates  made  great  use  of  it,  in  his  endeavours  to  discounte- 
nance vicious  and  foolish  practices.  Even  in  the  sacred  writings, 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  it.  The  prophet  Elijah,  when 
he  challenged  the  priests  of  Baal  to  prove  tne  truth  of  their 
deity,  ^'Mocked  them,  and  said :  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  : 
either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or 
peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  waked." 

Exclamations  and  Irony  are  sometimes  united :  as  in  Cicero's 
oration  for  Balbus,  where  he  derides  his  accuser,  by  saying : 
^'  O  excellent  interpreter  of  the  law !  master  of  antiquity !  cor- 
rector and  amender  of  our  constitution !" 

The  last  figure  of  speech  that  we  shall  mention,  is  what 
writers  call  Amplification  or  Climax.  It  consists  in  height- 
ening all  the  circumstances  of  an  object  or  action,  which  we 
desire  to  place  in  a  strong  light.  Cicero  gives  a  lively  instance 
of  this  figure,  when  he  says ;  '^  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman 
citizen  in  bonds :  it  is  the  height  of  guilt  to  scourge  him ;  little 
less  than  parricide  to  put  him  to  death :  what  name  then  shall  I 
give  to  the  act  of  crucifying  him  ?" 

Archbishop  Tillotson  uses  this  figure  very  happily,  to  re- 
commend good  and  virtuous  actions :  ^^  After  we  have  practi- 
sed good  actions  awhile,  they  become  easy ;  and  when  they 
arc  easy,  we  begin  to  take  pleasure  in  them  ;  and  when  they 
please  us,  we  do  them  frequently  ;  and  by  frequency  of  acts,  a 
thing  grows  into  a  habit ;  and  confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  se 
cond  nature ;  and  so  far  as  any  thing  is  natural,  so  far  it  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise  ;  nay,  we  do  it  many 
times  when  we  do  not  think  of  it.'' 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  beautiful  climax,  taken 
from  the  charge  of  a  judge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
accused  of  murdering  her  own  child. — ^'Gentlemen,  if  one 
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man  had  any  how  slain  another ;  if  an  adversary  had  killed 
his  opposer,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy ; 
even  these  criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by 
the  Cornelian  law:  but  if  this  guiltless  infant,  that  could 
make  no  enemy,  had  been  murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what 
punishment  would  not  then  the  mother  have  demanded  ?  With 
what  cries  and  exclamations  would  she  have  stunned  your 
ears !  What  shall  we  say  then,  when  a  woman,  guilty  of  ho- 
micide, a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  innocent  child,  hath 
comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime  ?  a  crime, 
in  its  own  nature,  detestable  ;  in  a  woman,  prodigious ;  in  a 
mother,  incredible ;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age 
called  for  compassion,  whose  near  relation  claimed  afiTection, 
and  whose  innocence  deserved  the  highest  favour." 

Amplification  is  produced  by  various  methods :  by  ascend- 
ing from  particular  to  general  things;  by  descending  from 
generals  to  particulars ;  by  an  enumeration  of  parts  ;  by  illus- 
trating a  thing  from  a  variety  of  causes  ;  by  exhibiting  a  num- 
ber and  variety  of  effects  ;  by  gradation ;  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  time,  place,  manner,  event,  and  the  like  ;  and  by  eluci- 
dating things  by  their  oppositcs. 

The  blessings  and  advantages  of  peace,  may  be  recom- 
mended from  their  opposites,  the  miseries  and  calamities  of 
war.  Thus  Cicero  endeavours  to  throw  contempt  upon  Ca- 
taline  and  his  party,  by  comparing  them  with  the  contrary  side, 
as  follows, — "  But  if  omitting  all  these  things,  with  which  we 
abound,  and  which  they  want,  the  senate,  the  knights,  the 
populace,  the  city,  treasury,  revenues,  all  Italy,  the  provinces, 
and  foreign  nations ;  if,  I  say,  omitting  these  things,  we  com- 
pare the  causes  themselves,  in  which  each  side  is  engaged, 
we  may  learn  from  thence  how  despicable  they  are.  i  or  on 
this  side  modesty  is  engaged,  on  that  impudence ;  on  this 
chastity,  on  that  lewdness ;  on  this  integrity,  on  that  fraud ; 
on  this  piety,  on  that  profaneness ;  on  this  constancy,  on  that 
fickleness  ;  on  this  honour,  on  that  baseness ;  on  this  modera- 
tion, on  that  unbridled  passion;  in  a  word,  equity,  tempe- 
rance, fortitude,  prudence,  and  all  virtues,  contend  with  injus- 
tice, luxury,  cowardice,  rashness,  and  all  vices ;  plenty  with 
want,  reason  with  folly,  sobriety  with  madness,  and  lastly 
good  hope  with  despair.  In  such  a  contest,  did  men  desert 
us,  would  not  Heaven  ordain,  that  so  many  and  so  great  vices 
should  be  defeated  by  these  most  excellent  virtues  ?" 

As  dijflferent  figures  of  speech  are  oflen  blended  in  the  same 
passage,  so  the  reader  will  perceive,  that,  in  the  preceding 
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eitract,  the  figure  of  Amplification  compriies  tbat  of  Anti- 
thesis. 

We  have  now  finished  what  was  proposed,  concerning  Per- 
spicuity in  single  words  and  phrases,  and  the  accurate  con- 
struction of  sentences.  The  former  has  been  considered, 
under  the  heads  of  Purity,  Propriety,  and  Precision ;  and  the 
latter,  under  those  of  Clearness,  Unity,  Strength,  and  the  pro* 
per  use  of  Figurative  Language.  Though  many  of  those 
attentions  which  have  been  recommended,  may  appear  nii- 
nute,  yet  their  effect  upon  writing  and  style,  is  much  greater 
than  mi^ht,  at  first,  be  imagined.  A  sentiment  which  is  ex- 
pressed m  accurate  language,  and  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly, 
and  well  arranged,  always  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the 
mind,  than  one  that  is  expressed  inaccurately,  or  in  a  feeble 
or  embarrassed  manner.  Every  one  feels  this  upon  a  com- 
parison :  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible  in  one  sentence,  how 
much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition  tbat  is  made 
up  of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  for  writing  with  accuracy,  and  into 
which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  eommtf* 
nicaUj  in  correct  languagty  and  in  the  clearest  and  most  natural 
ordeTj  the  ideas  which  we  mean  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of 
others.  Such  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  words,  as  do 
most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  express  it  to  most  advantage, 
make  an  agreeable  and  strong  impression.  To  these  points 
have  tended  all  the  rules  which  have  been  given.  Did  we 
always  think  clearly,  and  were  we,  at  the  same  time,  fiilly 
masters  of  the  language  in  which  we  write,  there  would  be 
occasion  for  few  rules.  Our  sentences  would  then,  of  course, 
acquire  all  those  properties  of  clearness,  unity,  strength,  and 
accuracy,  which  have  been  recommended.  For  we  may 
rest  assured,  tbat  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  besides 
the  mismanagement  of  language,  there  is,  for  the  most  part, 
some  mistake  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Em- 
barrassed, obscure,  and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not 
always,  the  result  of  embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought* 
Thought  and  expression  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other.  The 
understanding  and  language  have  a  strict  connexion  ;  and 
they  who  are  learning  to  compose  and  arrange  their  senten- 
ces with  accuracy  and  order,  are  learning,  at  the  same  time, 
to  think  with  accuracy  and  order;  a  consideration  which 
alone  will  recompense  the  student,  for  his  attention  to  this 
branch  of  literature. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Third  Part  of  our  subject, 
namely,  the  great  principle  or  standard,  by  which  the  proprie- 
ty of  language  is  ascertained  and  determined. 


PART  III. 

OF  PERSPICUITY  AND   ACCURACY  OF 

EXPRESSION, 

Ifiik  reject  to  the  Great  Principle^   wkkhy  on  all  oc60ijoiu» 

decides  the  propriety  of  language. 

AMIDST  the  diversity  and  fluctuation  of  sentiment,  re- 
specting the  correctness  of  language  and  the  true  idiom  of  our 
tongue,  which  are  so  frequently  found  to  preyail  amongBt  irri« 
ters  and  critics,  the  student  will  naturally  wish  to  be  directed 
to  some  authority  and  standard,  by  which  his  doubts  may,  on 
most,  if  not  all  occasions,  be  removed,  and  the  propriety  of  his 
literary  compositions  ascertained.  This  principle  or  standard, 
is  reputable^  national,  and  present  use. 

In  the  course  of  our  grammatical  labours,  we  have  occasion- 
ally  referred,  or  alluded,  to  this  standard :  but  the  nature  and 
importance  of  it  require  a  more  extensive  and  particular  ex- 
amination. A  proper  view  of  the  subject  involves,  indeed, 
much  critical  discussion,  and  many  necessary  cautions,  rales, 
and  distinctions.  But  though  the  execution  of  such  a  work,  is 
a  delicate  and  arduous  task,  it  has  been  happily  accomplished 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Doctor  Campbell,  in  bis  ^  Philo- 
sophy of  Rhetoric.''  We  shall  therefore,  availing  ourselves  of 
his  labours,  produce  a  copious  extract  (with  some  additions 
and  alterations)  from  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject ;  which 
we  hope  will  afford  the  ingenious  student  complete  satis&ction* 


CHAPTER  I. 

TTie  nature  and  characters  oftheiue  which  gives  law  to  language* 
Every  tongue  whatever  is  founded  in  use  or  custom, 


**  Whose  arbitrary  sway 


Words    and  the  forms  of  language  must  obey."  *  frahcis. 

Language  is  purely  a  species  of  fashion,  (for  this  holds  equal- 
ly of  every  tongue,)  in  which,  by  the  general,  but  tacit  consent 
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of  the  people  of  a  particular  state  or  country,  certain  sound> 
come  to  be  appropriated  to  certain  things,  as  their  signs ;  and 
certain  ways  of  inflecting  and  combining  those  sounds  comes  to 
be  established,  as  denotmg  the  relations  which  subsist  among 
the  things  signiGed. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  grammar,  as  some  critics  seem  pre- 
posterously to  imagine,  to  give  law  to  the  fashions,  which  regu- 
late our  speech.  On  the  contrary,  from  its  conformity  to  these, 
and  from  that  alone,  it  derives  all  its  authority  and  value.  For, 
what  is  the  grammar  of  any  language  ?  It  is  no  other  than  a 
collection  of  general  observations  methodically  digested,  and 
comprising  all  the  modes  previously  and  independently  esta- 
blished, by  which  the  significations,  derivations,  and  combina- 
tions of  words  in  that  language,  are  ascertained.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  here  to  what  causes  originally  these  modes  or 
fashions  owe  their  existence  ;  whether  to  imitation,  or  reflection, 
to  affectation,  or  to  caprice  :  they  no  sooner  obtain  and  be- 
come general,  than  they  are  laws  of  the  language,  and  the 
SBmmarian^s  only  business  is,  to  note,  collect,  and  methodise 
em.*  Nor  does  this  truth  concern  only  those  more  com- 
prehensive analogies  or  rules,  which  affect  whole  classes  of 
words ;  such  as  nouns,  verbs,  and  the  other  parts  of  speech  ; 
but  it  concerns  every  individual  word,  in  the  inflecting  or  the 
combining  of  which,  a  particular  mode  has  prevailed.  Every 
single  anomaly,  therefore,  though  departing  from  the  rule  as- 
signed to  the  other  words  of  the  same  class,  and  on  that  ac- 
count called  an  exception,  stands  on  the  same  basis,  on  which 
the  rules  of  the  tongue  are  founded,  custom  having  prescribed 
for  it  a  separate  rule. — If  use  be  here  a  matter  of  such  con- 
sequence, it  will  be  necessary,  before  advancing  any  farther,  to 
ascertain  precisely,  what  it  is.  We  shall  otherwise  be  in  dan- 
ger, though  we  agree  about  the  name,  of  differing  widely  in  the 
notion  that  we  assign  to  it. 

Section  1. 

Of  reputable  use. 

In  what  extent  then  must  the  term  be  understood  ?    It  is 
sometimes  called  general  use ;  yet  is  it  not  manifest,  that  the 

SineraHty  of  people  speak  and  write  very  badly  ?  Nay,  is  not 
is  a  truth  that  will  be  even  generally  acknowledged  ?  It  will 
be  so;  and  this  very  acknowledgment  shows,  that  many 
terms  and  idioms  may  be  conunon,  which,  nevertheless,  have 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obserre,  that,  with  the  moral  misapplication  of  words 
and  phrases,  this  work  has  not  idt  concern.  No  u«ge  whaterrr  can  justify  such  per- 
versions of  lanpia^. 
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not  the  general  sanction ;  no,  nor  even  the  sufiirage  of  (bose 
Uiat  use  them.  The  use  here  spoken  of,  implies  not  only 
currency  but  vogue.     It  is  properly  reputable  custom. 

This  leads  to  a  distinction  between  good  use,  and  bad  use 
in  language,  the  former  of  which  will  be  found  to  have  the 
approbation  of  those  who  have  not  themselves  attained  it. 
The  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  perhaps  ninety-nine  of  a 
hundred,  are,  by  reason  of  poverty  and  other  circumstances, 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education,  and  obliged  to  toil 
for  bread,  almost  incessantly,  in  some  narrow  occupation* 
They  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means  of  attaining 
scarcely  any  knowledge,  except  what  lies  within  the  contract* 
ed  circle  of  their  several  professions.  As  the  ideas  which  oc- 
cupy their  minds  are  few,  the  portion  of  the  language  known 
to  them  must  be  very  scanty,  ft  is  impossible  that  our  know- 
ledge of  words  should  outstrip  our  knowledge  of  things.  It 
may,  and  often  does,  come  shor)^  of  it.  Words  may  l>e  re- 
membered as  sounds,  but  cannot  be  understood  as  signs, 
whilst  we  remain  unacquainted  with  the  things  signified. 

From  the  practice  of  those  who  are  conversant  in  any  art, 
elegant  or  mechanical,  we  may  always  take  the  sense  of  the 
terms  and  phrases  belonging  to  that  art :  in  like  manner,  from 
the  practice  of  those  who  have  had  a  liberal  education,  and 
are  therefore  presumed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  men  and 
thin^,  we  judge  of  the  general  use  in  language.  If,  in  this 
particular,  there  be  any  deference  to  the  practice  of  the  great 
and  rich,  it  is  not  ultimately  because  they  are  greater  and 
richer  than  others;  but  because,  from  their  greatness  and 
riches,  they  are  imagined  to  be  wiser  and  more  knowing. 
The  source,  therefore,  of  that  preference  which  distinguishes 

irood  use  from  bad  in  language,  is  a  natural  propension  of  the 
luman  mind  to  believe,  that  those  are  the  best  judges  of  the 
proper  signs,  and  of  the  proper  application  of  them,  who 
understand  best  the  things  which  they  represent. 

But  who  are  they,  that  in  the  public  estimation  are  pos- 
sessed of  this  character  ?  This  question  is  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment for  ascertaining  that  use,  which  is  entitled  to  the  epi- 
thets reputable  and  good.  Vaugelas  makes  them  in  France 
to  be,  ''the  soundest  part  of  the  court,  and  the  soundest  part  of 
the  authors  of  the  agc.^^ — With  us  Britons,  the  first  part,  at  least, 
of  this  description,  will  not  answer.  Use  in  language  requires 
firmer  ground  to  stand  upon.  No  doubt,  the  conversation  of 
men  of  rank  and  eminence,  whether  of  Uie  court  or  not,  will 
have  its  influence.     And  in  what  concerns  merely  the  pro- 
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naadatioD,  it  is  the  only  rule  to  which  we  can  refer  flie  mat- 
ter, in  eyerj  doubtful  case :  but  in  what  concems  the  words 
themselyes,  their  construction  and  application,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  have  some  certain,  steady,  and  well  known  standard 
to  recur  to,  a  standard  which  every  one  has  access  to  canvass 
and  examine.  And  this  can  be  no  other  than  authors  of  re- 
putation. Accordingly  we  find  that  these  are,  by  universal 
consent,  in  actual  possession  of  thb  authority  ;  as,  to  this  tri- 
banal,  when  any  doubt  arises,  the  appeal  b  always  made. 

I  choose  to  name  them,  authors  of  reputation,  rather  than 
good  authors,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  more  strictly 
conformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  It  is  solely  the  esteem 
of  the  public,  and  not  their  intrinsic  merit,  (though  these  two 
go  generally  together,)  which  raises  them  to  this  distinction, 
and  stamps  a  value  on  their  language.  Secondly,  this  cha- 
racter is  more  definitive  than  the  other,  and  therefore  more 
extensively  intelligible.  Between  two  or  more  authors,  dif- 
ferent readers  will  differ  exceedingly,  as  to  the  preference  in 
point  of  merit,  who  ap^ree  perfectly  as  to  the  respective  places 
they  hold  in  the  favour  of  the  public.  You  may  find  persons 
of  a  taste  so  particular,  as  to  prefer  Pamel  to  Milton ;  but  you 
will  hardly  find  a  person  that  will  dispute  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  in  the  article  of  fame.  For  this  reason,  I  affirm, 
that  Vaugelas's  definition  labours  under  an  essential  defect,  in 
as  much  as  it  may  be  difficult  to  meet  with  two  persons  whose 
judgments  entirely  coincide,  in  determining  who  are  the 
sounder  part  of  the  court,  or  of  the  authors  of  the  age.  I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  when  I  speak  of  reputation,  I  mean 
not  only  in  regard  to  knowledge,  but  in  reganj  to  the  talent 
of  communicating  knowledge.  I  could  name  writers,  who,  in 
respect  of  the  first,  have  been  justly  valued  by  the  pubUc,  but 
who,  on  account  of  a  supposed  deficiency  in  respect  of  the 
second,  are  considered  as  of  no  authority  in  language. 

Nor  is  there  the  least  ground  to  fear,  that  we  should  be 
cramped  here  within  too  narrow  limits.  In  the  English 
tongue,  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  noted  writings,  in  all  the 
vanous  kinds  of  composition,  in  prose  and  verse,  serious  and 
ludicrous,  grave  and  familiar.  Agreeably  then  to  this  first  qua- 
lification of  the  term,  we  must  understand  to  be  comprehend- 
ed under  general  use,  whatever  modes  of  speech  are  authorized 
as  good,  iy  the  writings  of  a  great  number,  if  not  th^  majoritsf. 
of  celebrated  aiUhors. 
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Section  2. 

Of  national  use. 

Another  qualification  of  the  term  use^  which  deservefl  our 
attention,  is,  that  it  must  be  national.  This  I  consider  in  a 
two-fold  view,  as  it  stands  opposed  both  to  provincial  9JiA  to 
foreign. 

In  every  province  there  are  peculiarities  of  dialect,  which 
affect  not  only  the  pronunciation  and  the  accl^nt,  but  even  the 
inflection  and  the  combination  of  words,  whereby  their  idiom  is 
distinguished  both  from  that  of  the  nation,  and  from  that  of 
every  other  province.  The  narrowness  of  the  circle  to  which 
the  currency  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  such  dialects  is  con- 
fined, sufficiently  discriminates  them  from  that  which  is  pro- 
perly styled  the  language,  and  which  commands  a  circulation 
incomparably  wider.  This  is  one  reason,  I  imagine,  why  the 
term  use,  on  this  subject,  is  commonly  accompanied  with  the 
epithet  general.  In  the  use  of  provincial  idioms,  tliere  is,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  a  pretty  considerable  concurrence 
both  of  the  middle  and  of  the  lower  ranks.  But  still  this  use 
is  bounded  by  the  province,  county,  or  district,  which  gives 
name  to  the  dialect,  and  beyond  which  its  peculiarities  are 
sometimes  unintelligible,  and  often  ridiculous.  But  the  lan- 
guage, properly  so  called,  is  found  current,  especially  in  the 
upper  and  the  middle  ranks,  over  the  whole  British  empire. 
Thus,  though  in  every  province,  they  frequently  ridicule  the 
idioms  of  every  other  province,  they  all  vail  to  the  English 
idiom,  and  scruple  not  to  acknowledge  its  superiority  over 
their  own. 

What  has  now  been  said  of  provincial  dialects,  may,  with 
very  little  variation,  be  applied  to  professional  dialects,  or  the 
cant  which  is  sometimes  obser\'ed  to  prevail  among  those  of 
the  same  profession  or  way  of  life.  The  currency  of  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  so  exactly  circumscribed  as  that  of  the  former, 
whose  distinction  is  purely  local ;  but  their  use  is  not  on  that 
account  either  more  extensive  or  more  reputable. 

It  was  remarked,  that  national  might  also  be  opposed  to  fo- 
reign. I  imagine  it  is  too  evident  to  need  illustration,  that  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  words  and  idioms,  from  other  lan- 
guages and  foreign  nations,  cannot  be  a  smaller  transgression 
against  the  established  custom  of  the  English  tongue,  than 
the  introduction  of  words  and  idioms  peculiar  to  some  pre- 
cincts of  England,  or  at  least  somewhere  current  within  the 
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nimciatioD,  it  it  the  only  rule  to  which  we  can  refer  the  mat* 
ter,  in  everj  doubtfiil  case :  but  in  what  concemB  the  words 
themselves,  their  construction  and  application,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  have  some  certain,  steady,  and  well  known  standard 
to  recur  to,  a  standard  which  every  one  has  access  to  canvass 
and  examine*  And  this  can  be  no  other  than  authors  of  re- 
putation. Aocordingly  we  find  that  these  are,  by  universal 
consent,  in  actual  possession  of  this  authority  ;  as,  to  this  tri- 
bunal,  when  any  doubt  arises,  the  appeal  is  always  made. 

I  choose  to  name  them,  authors  of  reputation,  rather  than 
good  authors,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  more  strictly 
conformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  It  is  solely  the  esteem 
of  the  public,  and  not  their  intrinsic  merit,  (though  these  two 
go  generally  together,)  which  raises  them  to  this  distinction, 
and  stamps  a  value  on  their  language.  Secondly,  this  cha* 
factor  is  more  definitive  than  the  ottier,  and  therefore  more 
extensively  iatellieible.  Between  two  or  more  authors,  dif- 
ferent readers  will  difier  exceedingly,  as  to  the  preference  in 
point  of  merit,  who  agree  perfectly  as  to  the  respective  places 
they  hold  in  the  favour  of  the  public.  You  may  find  persons 
of  a  taste  so  particular,  as  to  prefer  Pamel  to  Milton ;  out  you 
will  hardly  find  a  person  that  will  dispute  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  in  the  article  of  fame.  For  this  reason,  I  affirm, 
that  Vaugelas^s  definition  labours  under  an  essential  defect,  in 
as  much  as  it  may  be  difficult  to  meet  with  two  persons  whose 
judgments  entirely  coincide,  in  determining  who  are  the 
sounder  part  of  the  court,  or  of  the  authors  of  the  age.  I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  when  I  speak  of  reputation,  I  mean 
not  only  in  regard  to  knowledge,  but  in  regard  to  the  talent 
of  communicating  knowledge.  I  could  name  writers,  who,  in 
respect  of  the  first,  have  been  justly  valued  by  the  public,  but 
who,  on  account  of  a  supposed  deficiency  in  respect  of  the 
second,  are  considered  as  of  no  authority  in  language. 

Nor  is  there  the  least  ground  to  fear,  that  we  should  be 
cramped  here  within  too  narrow  limits.  In  the  English 
tongue,  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  noted  writings,  in  all  the 
various  kinds  of  composition,  in  prose  and  verse,  serious  and 
ludicrous,  grave  and  familiar.  Agreeably  then  to  this  first  qua- 
lification of  the  term,  we  must  understand  to  be  comprehend- 
ed under  general  use,  whatever  modes  of  speech  are  authorized 
as  goody  ^  the  writings  of  a  great  riumbery  if  not  the  majoritff^ 
of  celebrated  authors. 
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Section  2. 

Of  national  use. 

Another  qualification  of  the  term  use^  which  deserves  our 
attention,  isi  that  it  must  be  national.  This  I  consider  in  a 
two-fold  view,  as  it  stands  opposed  both  to  provincial  and  to 
foreign. 

In  every  province  there  are  peculiarities  of  dialect,  which 
affect  not  only  the  pronunciation  and  the  accent,  but  even  the 
inflection  and  the  combination  of  words,  whereby  their  idiom  is 
distinguished  both  from  that  of  the  nation,  and  from  that  of 
every  other  province.  The  narrowness  of  the  circle  to  which 
the  currency  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  such  dialects  is  con- 
fined, sufficiently  discriminates  them  from  that  which  is  pro- 
perly styled  the  language,  and  which  commands  a  circulation 
incomparably  wider.  This  is  one  reason,  I  imagine,  why  the 
term  use,  on  this  subject,  is  commonly  accompanied  with  the 
epithet  general.  In  the  use  of  provincial  idioms,  there  is,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  a  pretty  considerable  concurrence 
both  of  the  middle  and  of  the  lower  ranks.  But  still  this  use 
is  bounded  by  the  province,  county,  or  district,  wliich  gives 
name  to  the  dialect,  and  beyond  which  its  peculiarities  are 
sometimes  unintelligible,  and  often  ridiculous.  But  the  lan- 
guage, properly  so  called,  is  found  current,  especially  in  the 
upper  and  the  middle  ranks,  over  the  whole  British  empire. 
Thus,  though  in  every  province,  they  frequently  ridicule  the 
idioms  of  every  other  province,  they  all  vail  to  the  English 
idiom,  and  scruple  not  to  acknowledge  its  superiority  over 
their  own. 

What  has  now  been  said  of  provincial  dialects,  may,  with 
very  little  variation,  be  applied  to  professional  dialects,  or  the 
cant  which  is  sometimes  observed  to  prevail  among  those  of 
the  same  profession  or  way  of  life.  The  currency  of  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  so  exactly  circumscribed  as  that  of  the  former, 
whose  distinction  is  purely  local ;  but  their  use  is  not  on  that 
account  either  more  extensive  or  more  reputable. 

It  was  remarked,  that  national  might  also  be  opposed  to  fo- 
reign. I  imagine  it  is  too  evident  to  need  illustration,  that  the 
introduction  of  extraneous  words  and  idioms,  from  other  lan- 
guages and  foreign  nations,  cannot  be  a  smaller  transgression 
against  the  established  custom  of  the  English  tongue,  than 
the  introduction  of  words  and  idioms  peculiar  to  some  pre- 
cincts of  England,  or  at  least  somewhere  current  within  the 
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British  pale.  The  only  material  diiTerence  between  them  is, 
that  the  one  is  more  commonly  the  error  of  the  learned,  the 
other  of  the  vulgar.  But  if,  in  this  view,  the  former  is  enti- 
tled to  greater  indulgence,  from  the  respect  paid  to  learning ; 
in  another  view,  it  is  entitled  to  less,  as  it  is  much  more  com- 
monly the  result  of  affectation. — Thus  two  essential  qualities  of 
usage,  in  regard  to  language,  have  been  settled,  that  it  be  both 
rqnUabU  and  national. 


Section  3. 
Of  present  use. 

But  there  will  naturally  arise  here  another  question ;  "  la 
not  use,  even  good  and  national  use,  in  the  same  country,  dif- 
ferent in  different  periods?  and  if  so,  to  the  usage  of  what  pe- 
riod shall  we  attach  ourselves,  as  the  proper  rule  ?  If  you  say, 
the  present^  as  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  you  will,  the 
difficulty  is  not  entirely  removed.  In  what  extent  of  significa- 
tion must  wc  understand  the  word  present  ?  How  far  may 
we  safely  range  in  quest  of  authorities  ?  or,  at  what  distance 
backwards  from  this  moment  are  authors  still  to  be  accounted 
as  possessing  a  legislative  voice  in  language  ?"  To  this,  I 
own,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  answer  with  all  the  precision  that 
might  be  desired.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  when  we  are  in 
Bearch  of  precedents  for  any  word  or  idiom,  there  are  certain 
mounds  which  we  cannot  overleap  with  safety.  For  instance^ 
the  authority  of  Hooper  or  Raleigh,  however  great  their  merit 
and  their  fame  be,  will  not  be  admitted  in  support  of  a  term 
or  expression,  not  to  be  found  in  any  good  writer  of  a  later 
date. 

in  truth,  the  boundary  must  not  be  fixed  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, in  every  subject.  Poetry  has  ever  been  allowed  a  wider 
range  than  prose ;  and  it  is  but  just  that,  by  an  indulgence  of 
this  kind,  some  compensation  should  be  made  for  the  peculiar 
restraints  she  is  laid  under  by  the  measure.  Nor  is  this  only  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  the  poet,  it  is  also  a  source  of 
gratification  to  the  reader.  Diversity  in  the  style  relieves  the 
ear,  and  prevents  its  being  tired  with  the  too  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  rhymes,  or  sameness  of  the  metre.  But  still 
there  are  limits  to  this  diversity.  The  authority  of  Milton 
and  of  Waller,  on  this  article,  remains  as  yet  unquestioned.  I 
should  not  think  it  prudent  often  to  introduce  words  or  phrases, 
of  which  no  example  could  be  produced  since  the  days  of 
Spencer. 

And  even  in  prose,  the  bounds  are  not  the  same  for  eveiy 
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kind  of  composition.  In  matters  of  science,  for  instance^ 
whose  terms,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  are  not  capable  of 
such  a  currency  as  those  which  belong  to  ordinary  subjectfi 
and  are  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  confining  an  author  within  a  very  narrow  circle. 
But  in  composing  pieces  which  come  under  this  last  denomi- 
nation, as  history,  biography,  travels,  moral  essays,  familiar 
letters,  and  the  like,  it  i^  safest  for  an  author  to  consider  those 
words  and  idioms  as  obsolete,  which  have  been  disused  by  all 
good  authors,  for  a  longer  period  than  the  age  of  man  extends 
to.  It  is  not  by  ancient,  but  by  present  use,  that  our  ityle 
must  be  regulated.  And  that  use  can  never  be  denominated 
present,  which  has  been  laid  aside  time  immemorial,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  falls  not  within  the  knowledge  or 
remembrance  of  any  now  living. 

This  remark  not  only  affects  terms  and  phrases,  but  also 
the  declension,  combination,  and  qonstruction  of  words.  Is  it 
not  then  surprising  to  find,  that  one  of  Dr.  Louth's  penetra- 
tion, should  think  a  single  person  entitled  to  revive  a  form  of 
inflection  in  a  particular  word,  which  had  been  rejected  by  all 
good  writers  of  every  denomination,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifly  years  ?*  But  if  present  use  is  to  be  renounced  for 
ancient,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  at  what  precise  pe- 
riod antiquity  is  to  be  regarded  ^  a  rule.  One  inclines  to  re- 
move the  standard  to  the  distance  of  a  century  and  a  half; 
another  may,  with  as  good  reason,  fix  it  three  centuries  back- 
wards, and  another  six.  And  if  the  language  of  any  of  these 
!>eriods  is  to  be  judged  by  the  use  of  any  other,  it  will  be 
bund,  no  doubt,  entirely  barbarous.  To  me  it  is  so  evident, 
either  that  the  present  use  must  be  the  standard  of  the  pre- 
sent language,  or  that  the  language  admits  no  standard  what- 
ever, that  I  cannot  conceive  a  clearer  and  more  indisputable 
principle,  from  which  to  bring  an  argument  to  support  it. 

Yet  it  is  certain,  that  even  some  ofour  best  critics  and  gram* 
marians,  talk  occasionally,  as  if  they  had  a  notion  of  some 
other  standard,  though  they  never  give  us  a  single  hint  to  di- 
rect us  where  to  search  for  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  for  example,  in 
the  preface  to  his  very  valuable  Dictionary,  acknowledges  pro- 
perly the  absolute  dominion  of  custom  over  language ;  and 
yet,  in  the  explanation  of  particular  words,  expresses  himself 
sometimes,  in  a  manner  that  is  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine; 
"  This  word,''  says  he  in  one  place,  ^^  though  common,  and 
used  by  the  best  writers,  is  perhaps  barbarous.^'  I  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Priestley,  that  it  will  never  be  the  arbitrary 

Mo  a  note  on  the  irregular  verb  siU  he  sajs,  **  Dr.  lliddletoa  hath,  with  gre&t  pfo- 
priety^  restored  the  true  participle  ritim," 
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niles  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men  whatever,  that  will  ascer« 
tain  the  language,  there  being  no  other  dictator  here  than  use. 

It  is  indeed  easier  to  discovei^the  aim  of  our  critics,  in  their 
observations  on  this  subject,  tl^n  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
which  they  employ ;  these  are  often  used  without  precision ; 
their  aim,  however,  is  generally  good.  It  is,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  give  a  check  to  innovation.  Bat  the  means  which 
they  use  for  this  purpose,  have  tsumetimes  even  a  contrary 
tendency.  If  you  will  replace  what  has  been  long  since  ex- 
punged from  the  language,  and  extirpate  what  is  firmly  rooted, 
undoubtedly^you  yourself  become  an  innovator.  If  you  de- 
sert the  present  use,  and  by  ^our  example,  at  least,  establish 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  every  critic  may  revive  at  pleasure,  old- 
fashioned  terms,  inflections,  and  combinations,  and  make  such 
alterations  on  words  as  will  bring  them  nearer  to  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  etymon,  there  can  be  nothing  fixed  or  stable 
on  the  subject.  Possibly  jou  prefer  the  usage  that  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  another  may,  with  as  good 
reason,  have  a  partiality  for  that  which  subsisted  in  the  days 
of  Chaucer.  And  with  regard  to  etymology,  about  which 
grammarians  make  so  ihuch  useless  bustle ;  if  every  one  has  a 
privilege  of  altering  words,  according  to  bis  own  opinion  of 
their  origin,  the  opinions  of  ihe  learned  being  on  this  subject 
so  various,  nothing  but  a  general  chaos  can  ensue. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  "  Are  we  to  catch  at 
every  new-fashioned  term  and  phrase,  which  whim  or  affecta- 
tion may  invent,  and  folly  circulate  ?  Can  this  ever  tend  to 
give  cither  dignity  to  our  style,  or  permanency  to  our  lan- 
guage ?" — It  cannot  surely. 

If  we  recur  to  the  standard  already  assigned,  namely,  the 
writings  of  a  plurality  of  celebrated  authors,  there  will  be  no 
scope  for  the  comprehension  of  words  and  idioms,  which  can 
be  denominated  novel  and  upstart.  It  must  be  owned,  that 
we  often  meet  with  such  terms  and  phrases,  in  newspapers, 
periodical  pieces,  and  political  pamphlets.  The  writers  to  the 
times,  rarely  fail  to  have  their  performances  studded  with  a 
competent  number  of  these  fantastic  ornaments.  A  popular 
orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  a  sort  of  patent  from 
the  public,  during  the  continuance  of  his  popularity,  for  coin- 
ing as  many  as  he  pleases.  And  they  are  no  sooner  issued, 
than  they  obtrude  themselves  upon  us  from  every  quarter,  in 
all  the  daily  papers,  letters,  essays,  addresses,  &c.  But  this  is 
of  no  significancy.  Such  w^ords  and  phrases  are  bul  the  in- 
sects of  a  season,  at  the  most.  The  people,  always  fickle,  are 
just  as  prompt  to  drop  them,  as  they  were  to  take  them  up ; 
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and  not  one  of  a  hundred  survives  the  particular  occasion  or 
party-struggle  which  gave  it  birth*  ne  may  justly  apply  to 
them,  what  Johnson  says  of  a  great  number  of  the  terms  of 
the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people  ;  ^^This  fugi- 
tive cant  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  mats* 
rials  of  a  language  ;  and  therefore  must  be  suffered  to  perish, 
with  other  things  unworthy  of  preservation.''  \, 

As  use,  therefore,  implies  duration,  and  as  even  a  few  yean 
are  not  sufficient  for  ascertaining^  the  characters  of  authors,  I 
have,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  following  sheets,  taken  mj 
prose  examples,  neither  from  living  authors,  nor  from  those 
Who^rote  before  the  Revolution;  not  from  the  first,  because 
an  author's  fame  is  not  so  firmly  established  in  his  lifetime  ; 
nor  from  the  last,  that  there  may  be  no  suspicion  that  the  style 
is  superannuated.  The  present  translation  of  the  Bible,  I 
must  indeed  except  from  this  restriction.  The  continuance 
and  universality  of  its  use,  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
afibrd  an  obvious  reason  for  the  exception.* 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  explain,  what  that  use  is,  which  is 
the  sole  mistress  of  language :  and  to  ascertain  the  •  precise 
import  and  extent  of  these  her  essential  attributes,  reputable^ 
national^  and  present ;  and  to  give  the  directions  proper  to  be 
observed  in  searching  for  the  laws  of  this  empress.  In  truth, 
grammar  and  criticism  are  but  her  ministers;  and  thou^, 
like  other  ministers,  they  would  sometimes  impose  the  dictates 
of  their  own  humour  upon  the  people,  as  the  commands  of 
their  sovereign,  they  are  not  so  often  successful  in  such  at- 
tempts, as  to  encourage  the  frequent  repetition  of  them. 


CHAPTER   IL 

The  nature  and  use  of  verbal  Criticism^  toiih  its  principal 

canons. 

It  may  be  alleged  by  some  persons,  that  '^  if  custom,  which 
is  so  capricious  and  unaccountable,  is  every  thing  in  language, 
of  what  significance  is  either  the  grammarian  or  the  cntic  ?" 
— Of  considerable  significance  notwithstanding  ;  and  of  most 
then  when  they  confine  themselves  to  their  legal  departments, 
and  do  not  usurp  an  authority  that  does  not  belong  to  them. 
The  man  who,  in  a  country  Hke  ours,  should  compile  a  suc- 
cinct, perspicuous,  and  faithful   digest  of  the  laws,  though  no 

«  The. vulgar  translation  of  tho  Bible  (sayt  Dr.  Lowth)  is  the  best  standard  of  our 

language. 
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atand,^'  or  ^  I  am  in  error ;''  but  as  this  expression  may  also 
•iffnify,  ^I  am  misunderstood,'?  it  is  better  to  say,  ^^1  mis- 
Canon  the  second* 

,  In  doubtful  cases,  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  our  decisions  to 
the  analogy  of  the  language. 

For  this  reason,  I  prefer  contemporary  to  cotemporary. 
The  general  use,  in  words  compounded  with  the  syllable  con^ 
18  to  retain  the  n,  before  a  consonant,  and  to  expunge  it  before 
a  Towel  or  an  A  mute*  Thus  we  say,  concurrence,  conjuncture, 
concomitant;  but  co-equal,  co-eternal,  co-incide,  co-heir. — 
If,  by  the  former  canon,  the  adverbs  backwards  and  forwards^ 
are  preferable  to  backward  and  forward  ^  by  this  canon,  from 
the  principle  of  tLUSLlo^^  aflerwards  and  homewards  should  be 

£re&rred  to  afterward  sua  homeward.^ — The  phrase,  ^^  though 
B  were  ever  so  good,''  is  preferable  to,  ^^  though  he  were  never 
so  good."  In  this  decision,  I  subscribe  ^o  die  judgment  of 
Dr.  Johnson. — Sometimes  whether  is  followed  by  noj  some- 
times by  not.  For  instance,  some  would  say,  "  Whether  he 
will  or  no;^^  others,  "  Whether  he  will  or  tiot.^^  Of  these  it  is 
ttie  latter  only  that  is  analogical.  There  is  an  ellipsis  of  the 
verb  in  the  last  clause,  which  when  you  supply,  you  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  use  the  adverb  not ;  ^^  Whether  he  will  or  will  not.^^ 

Canon  the  third* 

When  the  terms  or  expressions  are  in  other  respects  equal, 
that  ought  to  be  preferred  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
ear. — Of  this  we  have  many  examples.  Delicateness  has  very 
properly  given  way  to  delicacy ;  and  for  a  like  reason  authen- 
ticity will  probably  soon  displace  authenticalness,  and  vindictive 
dispossess  vindicative  altogether. 

Canon  the  fourth. 

In  cases  wherein  none  of  the  foregoing  rules  gives  either 
side  a  ground  of  preference,  a  regard  to  simplicity,  (in  which 
I  include  etymology  when  manifest,)  ought  to  determine  our 
choice. 

Under  the  name  simplicity,  I  must  be  understood  to  Com- 
prehend also  brevity;  for  that  expression  is  always  the  sim- 
plest which,  with  equal  purity  and  perspicuity,  is  the  briefest* 
We  have,  for  instance,  several  active  verbs,  which  are  used 
either  with  or  without  a  preposition  indiscriminately.     Thus 
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ire  say,  either  accept  or  accept  of^  admit  or  admU  ff,  approve  or 
approve  of;  in  like  manner,  address  or  address  toj  attain  or  at" 
tarn  to.  In  such  instances  it  will  hold,  I  suppose,  prettj  gene- 
rally, that  the  simple  form  is  preferable. 

Section  2. 

Every  thing  favoured  by  good  use,  not  on  that  account  worthy  to 

be  retained. 

I  coHE  now  to  the  second  question  for  ascertaining  boft 
the  extent  of  the  authority  claimed  by  custom,  and  the  right- 
ful prerogatives  of  criticism.  As  no  term,  idiom,  or  applica- 
tion, that  is  totally  unsupported  by  use,  can  be  admitted  to 
be  good ;  is  every  term,  idiom,  and  application,  that  is  coun- 
tenanced by  use,  to  be  esteemed  good,  and  therefore  worthy 
to  be  retained  ? — I  answer,  that  though  nothing  in  language 
can  be  good,  from  which  use  withholds  her  approbation, 
there  may  be  many  things  to  which  she  gives  it,  that  are  not 
in  all  respects  good,  or  such  as  are  worthy  to  be  retained  and 
imitated.  In  some  instances,  custom  may  very  properly  be 
checked  by  criticism,  which  has  a  sort  of  negative,  and  though 
not  the  censorian  power  of  instant  degradation,  the  privilege 
of  remonstrating,  and  by  means  of  this,  when  used  discreetfy, 
of  bringing  what  is  bad  into  disrepute,  and  so  cancelling  it 
gradualty  ;  but  which  has  no  positive  right  to  establish  any 
thing. — J  shall  therefore  subjoin  a  few  remarks,  under  the  form 
of  canons,  in  relation  to  those  words  or  expressions,  which 
may  be  thought  to  merit  degradation  from  the  rank  they  have 
hitherto  mamtained ;  submitting  these  remarics  entirely,  as 
every  thing  of  the  kind  must  be  submitted,  to  the  final  deter- 
mination oT  the  impartial  public. 

Canon  the  first. 

All  words  and  phrases  which  are  remarkably  harsh  and  un- 
harmonious,  and  not  absolutely  necessary,  should  be  rejected. 
— Such  are  the  words,  un'successful-ness,  dis-interest-ed-ness  ; 
conventiclers  J  peremptorily ;  holily^farriering.  They  are  heavy 
and  drawling,  ill  compacted,  and  diflScult  of  utterance  ;  and 
they  have  nothing  to  compensate  for  their  defect  of  harmony, 
and  unpleasantness  of  sound. 

Canon  the  second. 

When  etymology  plainly  points  to  a  signification  different 
from  that  which  the  word  commonly  bears,  propriety  and 
Vol.  I.  Ana 
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simplicity  bdth  require  its  dismission* — Of  this  kind  is  the 
wonl  beholden,  for  obliged  or  indebted*  It  should  regularly 
be  the  passive  participle  of  the  verb  to  behold,  which  would 
convey  a  sense  totally  different.  The  verb  to  unloose,  should 
analogically  signify  to  tie,  in  like  manner  as  to  untie  signifies  to 
loose.  To  what  purpose  is  it,  then,  to  retain  a  term,  without 
any  necessity  in  a  signification  the  reverse  of  that  which  its 
etymology  manifestly  su^ests  ? 

Canon  the  third* 

When  any  words  become  obsolete,  or  at  least  are  never 
used,  except  as  constituting  part  of  particular  phrases,  it  is 
better  to  dispense  with  their  service  entirely,  ana  give  up  the 
phrases. — Examples  of  this  we  have  in  the  words  lief,  dint, 
whit,  moot,  pro,  and  con ;  as,  "  I  had  as  lief  go  myself.''  for  "  I 
should  like  as  well  to  go  myself.^'  "  He  convinced  his  antago- 
nist 6y  dint  of  argument,^'*  that  is,  "  by  strength  of  argument.^' 
"  He  made  them  yield  by  dint  of  arms,'*^ — "  by  force  of  arms.'^ 
"He  is  not  a  whit  better, '^'^ — "no  better.''  "  The  case  you 
inention  is  a  moot  point^^ — "a  disputable  point."  "The 
question  was  strenuously  debated  pro  and  ctm^^ — "  on  both 
sides."  These  are  low  phraseologies  ;  and  savour  so  much  of 
cant,  that  good  writers  will  carefully  avoid  them. 

CkLnon  the  fourth* 

All  those  phrases,  which,  when  analyzed  grammatically, 
include  a  solecism ;  and  all  those  to  which  use  has  affixed  a 
particular  sense,  but  which,  when  explained  by  the  general 
and  established  rules  of  the  language,  are  susceptible  either  of 
a  different  sense,  or  of  no  sense,  ought  to  be  discarded  altoge- 
ther. 

It  is  this  kind  of  phraseology  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  idiomatical,  and  which  has  been  originally  the  spawn, 
partly  of  ignorance,  and  partly  of  affectation.  Of  the  first 
sort,  which  includes  a  solecism,  is  the  phrase,  "  I  had  rather  do 
such  a  thing,"  for,    "  I  would  rather  do  it."     ^^I  had  do,'*^  is  a 

?ross  violation  of  the  rules  of  conjugation  in  our  language. — 
^f  the  second  sort,  which,  when  explained  grammatically, 
leads  to  a  different  sense  from  what  the  words  in  conjunction 
generally  bear,  is,  the  following  expression,  common  in  the 
mouths  of  many  persons;  "He  sings  a  good  song."  The 
words  strictly  considered,  signify,  that  "  the  song  is  good ;" 
whereas  the  speaker's  meaning  is,  that  "  He  sings  well."-^ 
Under  the  third  sort,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
literally  conveying  any  sense,  may  be  ranked  a  number  of 
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irile,  but  commoa  phrases,  sometimes  to  be  found  in  good  au- 
thors ;  like  shooting  at  rovers^  having  a  month'^s  mind,  currying 
favour,  dancing  attendance,  and  many  others. 

So  much  for  the  canons  of  verbal  criticism,  which  properly 
succeed  the  characters  of  good  use,  proposed  in  the  prece- 
ding chapter,  for  the  detection  of  the  most  flagrant  errors  in 
the  choice,  the  construction,  and  the  application  of  words. 
The  first  four  of  these  canons  are  intended  to  suggest  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  our  choice  ought  to  be  directed,  in  cases  where- 
in use  itself  is  wavering,  and  the  last  four,  to  point  out  those 
&rther  improvements,  wnich  tlie  critical  art,  without  exceed- 
ing her  legal  powers,  may  assist  in  producing.  There  are,  in- 
deed, writers  who  seem  disposed  to  extend  her  authority  much 
further.  But  we  ought  always  to  remember,  that  as  the  prin- 
cipal mode  of  improving  a  language,  which  she  is  empowered 
to  employ,  is  by  condemning  and  exploding,  there  is  conside- 
rable dai^er,  lest  she  carry  her  improvements  this  way  too  far. 
Our  mother-tongue,  by  being  too  much  impaired,  may  be  im- 
poverished ;  and  so  more  injured  in  copiousness  and  nerves, 
than  all  our  refinements  will  ever  be  able  to  compensate* 
For  this  reason  there  ought,  in  support  of  every  sentence  of 
proscription,  to  be  an  evident  plea  from  the  principles  of  per- 
spicuity, elegance,  or  harmony. 

W 
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ADDRESS 


TO  YOUNO  STUDENTS.* 


The  Compiler  of  these  elements  of  the  English 
language,  takes  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  a 
short  address.  He  presumes  it  will  be  found  to  com- 
port entirely  with  the  nature  and  design  of  his  work  ; 
and  he  hopes  it  will  not  be  unacceptsuble  to  you.  It 
respects  your  future  walks  in  the  paths  of  literature ; 
the  chief  purpose  to  which  you  should  apply  your 
acquisitions;  and  the  true  sources  of  your  present  and 
ftitnre  happiness. 

In  forming  this  Grammar,  and  the  volume  of  Illus« 
trations  connected  with  it,  the  author  was  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  facilitate  your  progress  in  learning, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  impress  on  your  minds  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  virtue.  He  wished  also  to  assist, 
in  some  degree,  the  labours  of  those  who  are  cultiva- 
ting your  understandings,  and  providing  for  you  a 
fund  of  rational  and  useful  employment ;  an  employ- 
ment calculated  to  exclude  those  frivolous  pursuits, 
and  that  love  of  ease  and  sensual  pleasure,  which  en- 
feeble and  corrupt  the  minds  of  many  inconsiderate 
youth,  and  render  them  useless  to  society. 

Without  your  own  best  exertions,  the  concern  of 
others  for  your  welfare,  will  be  of  little  avail ;  with 
them,  you  may  fairly  promise  yourselves  success. 
The  writer  of  this  address,  therefore,  recommends  to 
you,  an  earnest  co-operation  with  the  endeavours  of 
your  friends,  to  promote  your  improvement  and  hap- 

*  To  thoM  who  are  engaged  ia  the  study  of  this  Graniinar. 
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pinesB.  This  co-operation,  whilst  it  secares  your 
own  progress,  will  afibrd  you  the  heart-felt  satisfac* 
tion  of  knowing  that  you  are  cherishing  the  hopes^ 
and  augmenting  the  pleasures,  of  those  with  whom 
you  are  connected  by  the  most  endearing  ties.  He 
reconmiends  to  you  also,  serious  lind  elevated  views 
of  the  studies  in  which  you  may  be  engaged.  What- 
ever may  be  your  attainments,  never  allow  your* 
selves  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  literary  acquisitions^ 
nor  with  a  selfish  or  contracted  application  of  them. 
When  they  advance  only  the  interests  of  this  stage  of 
being,  and  look  not  beyond  the  present  transient 
scene,  their  influence  is  circumscribed  within  a  verf 
narrow  sphere.  The  great  business  of  this  life  is  to 
prepare,  and  qualify  us,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better^ 
Dv  cultivating  a  pure  and  humble  state  of  niind,  and 
cherishing  habits  of  piety  towards  God,  and  benevo- 
lence to  men.-~Every  thing  that  promotes  or  retards 
this  important  work,  is  of  great  moment  to  you,  and 
claims  your  first  and  most  serious  attention. 

if,  then,  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  an  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  are  found  to  strengthen  and  en- 
lai^e  your  minds,  to  purify  and  exalt  your  pleasures^ 
and  to  dispose  you  to  pious  and  virtuous  sentiments 
and  conduct,  they  produce  excellent  effects ;  whichi 
with  your  best  endeavours  to  improve  them,  and  the 
Divine  blessing  superadded,  will  not  fail  to  render 
you,  not  only  wise  and  good  yourselves,  but  also  the 
happy  instruments  of  diffusing  wisdom,  religion,  and 
goodness  around  you.  Thus  improved,  your  acqui- 
sitions become  handmaids  to  virtue ;  and  they  may 
eventually  serve  to  increase  the  rewards  which  the 
Supreme  Being  has  promised  to  faithfiil  and  well- 
directed  exertions,  for  the  promotion  of  truth  and 
goodness  amongst  men. 

But  if  you  counteract  the  hopes  of  your  friends, 
and  the  tendency  of  these  attainments ;  if  you  grow 
vain  of  your  real  or  imaginary  distinctions,  and  re* 
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gard  with  contempt,  the  virtuous,  unlettered  mind; 
if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  absorbed  in  over-curi- 
ous or  trifling  speculations ;  if  your  heart  and  princi- 
ples be  debasea  and  poisoned^  by  the  influence  of  cor- 
rupting and  pernicious  books,  for  which  no  elegance 
of  composition  can  make  amends ;  if  you  spend  so 
much  of  your  time  in  literary  engagements,  as  to 
make  them  interfere  with  higher  occupations,  and 
lead  you  to  forget,  that  pious  and  benevolent  action 
is  tlie  great  end  of  your  being:  if  such  be  the  unhap- 
py misapplication  of  your  acquisitions  and  advan- 
tages,— instead  of  becoming  a  blessing  to  you,  they 
will  prove  the  occasion  of  greater  condemnation; 
and,  in  the  hour  of  serious  thought,  they  may  excite 
the  painful  reflections, — that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  you,  to  have  remained  illiterate  and  unas- 
piring ;  to  have  been  confined  to  the  humblest  walks 
of  li^;  and  to  have  been  even  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  all  your  days* 

Whilst  you  contemplate  the  dangers  to, which  you 
are  exposed,  the  sorrows  and  dishonour  which  ac- 
company talents  misapplied,  and  a  course  of  indo- 
lence and  folly,  may  you  exert  your  utmost  endea- 
vours to  avoid  them !  Seriously  reflecting  on  the 
great  end  for  which  you  were  brought  into  existence ; 
on  the  bright  and  encouraging  examples  of  many 
excellent  young  persons ;  and  on  the  mournful  de- 
viations of  others,  who  once  were  promising;  may 
you  be  so  wise  as  to  choose  and  follow  that  path, 
which  leads  to  honour,  usefulness,  and  true  enjoy- 
ment !  This  is  the  morning  of  your  life,  in  which 
pursuit  is  ardent,  and  obstacles  readily  give  way  to 
vigour  and  perseverance.  Embrace  this  favourable 
season ;  devote  yourselves  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue ;  and  humbly  pray  to  God  that  he 
may  bless  your  labours.  Often  reflect  on  the  advan- 
tages you  possess,  and  on  the  source  from  whence 
they  are  all  derived.  A  lively  sense  of  the  privileges 
and  blessings,  by  which  you  have  been  distinguisheOy 
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will  induce  you  to  render  to  your  heavenly  Father, 
the  just  returns  of  gratitude  and  love :  and  these 
fruits  of  early  piety  will  be  regarded  by  him  as  ac- 
ceptable offerings^  and  secure  to  you  his  favour  and 
protection* 

Trusting  in  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  may 
you  never  sufier  your  minds  to  be  too  much  depres- 
sed with  the  view  of  your  imperfections.  Though 
our  frailties  and  depravity  may  be  very  great,  and 
deeply  affecting,  yet  true  repentance  towards  God ; 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  gracious  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
strengthen  and  purify  our  hearts,  and  to  render  us 
acceptable  to  the  Father  of  mercies. .  And  we  have 
the  comfortable  promise,  that  He  will  favourably  re- 
gard the  prayers  of  his  children.  Whatever  there- 
fore may  be  your  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
in  resisting  the  allurements  of  vice,  you  may  be 
humbly  confident,  that  Divine  assistance  will  be  af- 
forded to  all  your  good  and  pious  resolutions ;  and 
that  every  virtuous  effort  will  have  a  correspondent 
reward. 

In  your  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  it 
will  be  happy  for  you  to  select  those  only  which  are 
innocent  and  allowable,  and  which  leave  behind 
them  no  sorrowful  reflections.  You  may  rest  assured, 
that  how  flattering  soever  the  vain  enjoyments  of  the 
world  may,  for  a  time,  appear,  they  will  finally  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  their  votaries ;  that  all  the 
advantages  arising  from  vicious  indulgences,  are  light 
and  contemptible,  as  well  as  exceedingly  transient, 
compared  with  the  substantial  enjoyments,  the  pre- 
sent pleasures  and  the  future  hopes,  which  result  from 
piety  and  virtue.  The  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us,  that 
*^The  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
that  all  her  paths  are  peace  :"  "  that  religion  has  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is 
to  come :"  and  that  the  truly  good  man%  whatever 
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may  be  tbe  CQndition  allotted  to  htm  bj  Dhrine  Pro- 
vidence, ^  in  all  things  gives  thanks,  and  refoices 
even  in  tribulation/'  Some  of  these  senttmeDts  have 
been  finely  illustrated  by  a  celebrated  poet.  The 
author  of  this  address  presents  the  illustration  to  you, 
as  a  striking  and  beautiful  portrait  of  virtue :  with  his 
most  cordial  wishes,  that  your  hearts  and  livies  may 
correspond  to  it;  and  that  your  happiness  here,  may 
be  an  earnest  of  happiness  hereafter. 

'*  Know  then  this  truth,  (enoni^  for  man  to  know,) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below : 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still ; 
And  tastes  the  good,  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 
Where  only  merit  constant  pay  r^ceiyes. 
Is  blessM  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  itgires  ; 
Tbe  joy  unequall'd,  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  : 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  bless'd ; 
And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distress''d : 
The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears. 
Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears  : 
Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired  ; 
For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd  ; 
h^ever  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed  ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  bless'd  : 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain ; 
Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. — 
For  him  alone  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 
Till  lengthen'd  on  to  faith,  and  unconfin'd, 
It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind." 

Pope. 


END  or  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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may  be  tbe  CQndition  allotted  to  him  bj  Diriiie  Pro- 
vidence, ^  in  all  things  gives  thaid^s,  and  rgoices 
even  in  tribulation.^  Some  of  these  sentiments  have 
been  finely  illustrated  by  a  celebrated  poet.  The 
author  of  this  address  presents  the  illustration  to  you, 
as  a  striking  and  beautiful  portrait  of  virtue :  with  his 
Hiost  cordifid  wishes,  that  your  hearts  and  lives  may 
correspond  to  it ;  and  that  your  happiness  here,  may 
be  an  earnest  of  happiness  hereafter. 

<*  Knofw  then  this  truth,  (enooi^  for  man  to  know,) 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below : 

The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still ; 

And  tastes  the  good,  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 

Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 

Is  bless'd  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  ^res  ; 

Tbe  joy  unequallM,  if  its  end  it  gain. 

And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  : 

Without  satiety,  though  e*er  so  bless'd ; 

And  but  more  relishM  as  tbe  more  distressed : 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears. 

Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears  : 

Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquirM  ; 

For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd  ; 

hi  ever  elated,  while  one  man's  oppress^  ; 

Never  dejected,  while  another's  blessM  : 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain ; 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. — 

For  him  alone  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal. 

And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  his  soul ; 

Till  lengthened  on  to  faith,  and  unconOn'd, 

It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind." 

Pope. 


END  or  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THIS  VOLUME  COMPREHENDS, 

First — EXERCISES  adapted  to  the  various  rules  ; 
Secondljf'-^A  key  to  the  Exercises ; 

AND 

Thirdly — A  copious  alphabetical  index  to  the  whole  woric* 

■ 

The  Exercises  and  Key  form  practical  illustratians 
of  the  principles,  and  of  the  most  important  notes  and 
observations,  contained  in  the  first  volume.  The  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  volumes,  has  been  so 
carefully  marked,  that  the  reader  will  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  comparing  every  rule  in  the  firsts  with  its  appro- 
priate Exercises  and  Key,  in  the  second.  In  this  com- 
parison he  will  always  find  a  variety  of  exemplifica- 
tion, and,  in  many  instances,  extended  views  of  the 
subject.  These  examples  supersede  the  necessity  of 
a  great  number  of  minute,  subordinate  rules. 

In  forming  the  Alphabetical  Index,  it  was  not  the 
author^s  sole  design  to  assist  the  student,  in  feadily 
discoveri^  particular  points  of  grammar.  He  wished 
also  to  express  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
art,  in  short,  comprehensive,  and  striking  sentences, 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  learner's  curiosity,  and  to 
impress  the  subjects  more  deeply  in  his  memory. 
The  author  was  desirous,  that  the  work  should  at 
once  form  an  Index  to  particulars,  and  an  Epitome 
of  the  chief  rules  and  principles  of  the  language. 

Holdgate^  near  York,  1808. 
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I'O  THE  DUODECIMO  EDITION.* 


^  THE  principles  of  knowledge  become  most  intelligible 
to  young  persons,  when  they  are  explained  and  inculcated 
by  practical  illustration  and  direction.  This  mode  of 
teaching  is  attended  with  so  many  advantages,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  much  recommended,  or  pursued.  Instruc- 
tion which  is  enlivened  by  pertinent  examples,  and  in  which 
the  pupil  is  exercised  in  reducing  the  rules  prescribed  to 
practice,  has  a  more  striking  effect  upon. the  mind,  and  is  better 
adapted  to  fix  the  attention,  and  sharpen  the  understanding, 
than  that  which  is  divested  of  these  aids,  and  confined  to  bare 
positions  and  precepts ;  in  which  it  too  frequently  happens, 
that  the  learner  has  no  further  concern,  than  to  read  and  re- 
peat them.  The  time  and  care  employed  in  practical  appli- 
cation, give  occasion  to  survey  the  subject  minutely,  and  in 
different  points  of  view ;  by  which  it  becomes  more  known 
and  familiar,  and  produces  stronger  and  more  durable  im- 
pressions. 

These  observations  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  study 
of  grammar,  and  the  method  of  teaching  it.    The  rules  re- 

Suire  frequent  explanation ;  and,  besides  direct  elucidation, 
liey  admit  of  examples  erroneously  constructed,  for  exer- 
cising the  student^s  sagacity  and  judgment.  To  rectify  these, 
attention  and  reflection  are  requisite ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  rule  necessarily  results  from  the  study  and  correction  of 
the  sentence.  But  these  are  not  all  the  advantages  which 
arise  from  Grammatical  Exercises.  By  disco^nng  their 
abilities  to  detect  and  amend  errors,  and  their  consequent  im- 
provement, the  scholars  become  pleased  with  their  studies, 
and  are  animated  to .  proceed,  and  surmount  the  obstacles 
which  occur  in  their  progress.  The  instructer  too  is  relieved 
and  encouraged  in  his  labours.  By  discerning  exactly  the 
powers  and  improvement  of  his  pupils,  he  perceives  the  pro- 
per season  for  advancing  them ;  and  by  observing  the  points 

*  The  introduction  (o  tlie  Duodecimo  Edition,  is  reUined  in  ihis  volume,  ibr  the  tame 
reasoD  that  theorigoHd  lotroductioo  to  the  Grammtft  fintp'  led  in  the  firaf  volume 
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iQ  whicii  they  are  deficient,  he  knows  precisely  where  to  ap- 
ply his  directions  and  explanations. 

These  considerations  have  induced  the  Compiler  to  collect 
and  arrange  a  variety  of  erroneous  examjples,  adapted  to  the 
different  rules  and  instructions  of  English  Grammar,  and  to 
the  principles  of  perspicuous  and  accurate  writing.  It  has  not 
indeed  been  usuaK  to  make  Grammatical  Exercises,  in  our 
language,  very  numerous  and  extensive :  but  if  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  them  be  as  great  as  they  are  conceived  |o 
be,  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  the  lai^e  field  of  em- 
ployment, which  the  following  work  presents  to  the  student 
of  English  Grammar*  if  he  be  detained  longer  than  is  com- 
mon in  this  part  of  his  studies,  the  probable  result  of  it,  an  ac- 
curate and  mtimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  constitute 
an  ample  recompense* 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  some  of  tiie  rules  and  obser- 
vations under  the  part  of  Syntax,  contain  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  examples  than  others.  This  has  arisen  from  the  sa- 
perior  importance  of  these  rules  and  from  the  variety  requisite 
to  illustrate  them  properly.  When  a  few  instances  afibrd 
sufficient  practice  on  the  rule,  the  student  is  not  &tieaed 
with  a  repetition  of  examples,  which  would  cast  no  new  U^it 
on  the  subject* 

In  selecting  the  instances  of  false  construction,  the  Com- 
piler has  studied  to  avoid  those  that  are  glaringly  erroneous, 
and  to  fix  upon  such  only  as  frequently  occur  in  writing  or 
speaking.  If  there  be  any  of  a  diflerent  complexion,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  are  but  few,  and  that  they  will  be  found 
under  those  rules  only,  which,  from  the  nature  of  them,  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  clearly  exemplified  to  young  per- 
sons. The  examples  applicable  to  the  principal  notes  and 
observations,  arc  carefully  arranged  under  the  respective  rules 
of  Syntax;  and  regularly  numbered,  to  make  them  correspond 
to  the  subordinate  rules  in  the  Grammar. 

In  a  work  which  consists  entirely  of  examples,  and  with 
which  the  learners  will,  consequenUy,  be  much  occupied  and 
impressed,  the  Compiler  would  have  deemed  himself  culpa- 
ble had  he  exhibited  such  sentences  as  contained  ideas  in- 
applicable, to  young  minds,  or  which  were  of  a  trivial  or  injuri- 
ous nature.  He  has,  therefore,  been  solicitous  to  avoid  all 
exceptionable  matter;  and  to  improve  his  work,  by  blending 
moral  and  useful  observations  with  grammatical  studies. 
Even  sentiments  of  a  pious  and  religious  nature,  have  not 
been  thouglit  improper  to  be  occasionly  inserted  in  these  Ex- 
ercises. The  understanding  and  sensibility  of  young  persons, 
are  much  underrated  bv  those  who  think  them  incapable  of 
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compi-ehending  and  relishing  this  kind  of  instruction*  The 
sense  and  love  of  goodness  arc  early  and  deeply  implanted  in 
the  human  mind ;  and  often,  hy  their  infant  energies,  surprise 
the  intelligent  observer : — why,  then,  should  not  these  emo- 
tions find  their  proper  support  and  incentives,  among  the  ele- 
ments of  leammg:  Congenial  sentiments,  thus  dbposed,  be- 
sides making  permanent  impressions,  may  serve  to  cherish 
and  expand  those  generous  principles  ;  or  atjeast,  to  prepare 
them  for  regular  operation,  at  a  future  period.  The  impor- 
tance of  exhibiting  to  the  youthful  mind,  the  deformities  of 
vice;  and  of  giving  it  just  and  animating  views  of  piety  and 
virtue,  makes  it  not  only  warrantable,  out  our  duty  also,  to 
embrace  every  proper  occasion  to  promote,  in  any  degiree, 
these  valuable  ends* 

In  presenting  the  learner  with  so  gi-eat  a  number  of  exam- 
ples, it  was  difficult  to  preserve  them  from  too  much  uniform- 
ity. The  Compiler  has,  however,  been  studious  to  give 
them  an  arrangement  and  diversity,  as  agreeable  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  would  admit :  and  to  render  them  interesting,  as 
well  as  intelligible  and  instructive,  to  young  persons* 

HoU^ate^  near  York^  1797. 
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PART  I. 
EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 


CHAPTER  I. 


KXBRCISES  IN  PARSING.  AS  IT  RESPECTS  ETYHOLOOY  ALONE. 


Sectios  1. 

_  _  • 

tkymological  Parsing  Table. 

WHAT  part  of  speech  ? 

1.  An  Article.— Wb^i  kind  ?  Why  ? 

2.  A  Substantive, — Common  or  proper?    What  gender? 
Number  ?  Case  ?  Why  ? 

3.  An  Adjective* — What  de^e  of  comparison  ?  To  what 
does  it  belong  ?  Why  an  adjective  ? 

4.  ^  Pronown.— What  kind?  Person?  Gender?  Namber? 
Case?  Why? 

5.  A  »«r6.— What  kind?  Mood?  Tense?  Number?  Per- 
son  ?  Why  ?  If  a  participle,  Why  ?  Active  or  Passive  ? 

6.  An  Adverb. — Why  is  it  an  adverb  ? 
?•  A  Preposition. — Why  a  preposition  ? 

8.  A  Conjunction. — What  kind  ?  Why  is  it  a  conjunction  ? 
0.  An  Interjection. — Why  ? 

Section  2. 

Specimens  of  Etymological  Parsing. 
''Hope  animates  us.*' 

Hope  is  a  common  substantive  of  the  third  person,  in  the 
singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  [Decline  the  sub- 
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stctniive.]  Animates  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood« 
present  tense,  third  person  singular.  [Repeal  the  present 
tense^  the  impetfect  tense,  and  the  perfect  participle^  and 
sometimes  conjugate  the  verb  entirel}/*]  Us  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, first  person  plural,  and  in  the  objective  case.  [Decline 
the  pronoim*'] 

**  A  peaceful  mind  is  virtue's  reward/' 

A  is  the  indefinite  article.  Peaceful  is  an  adjective.  [Repeat 
the  degrees  of  comparison.']  Mind  is  a  common  substantive,  of 
the  third  person,  m  the  singular  number,  and  the  nominative 
case.  [Decline  the  substantive*']  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter, 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular* 
[Repeat  the  present  tense,  the  impetfect  tense,  and  the  participle  ; 
ana  occasional^  conjugate  the  verb  entirehfj]  Virtue'^s  is  a  com- 
mon substantive,  of  the  third  person,  in  the  singular  number, 
and  the  possessive  case.  [Decline  the  substantiveJ]  Reward 
18  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  in  the  singular 
number,  and  the  nominative  case. 

*^  Deliberate  slowly,  but  execute  promptly.** 

Deliberate  is  a  regular  verb  neuter,  in  the  imperative  mood, 
and  of  the  second  person  singular.  Slowly  is  an  adverb.  But 
is  a  conjunction.  Execute  is  a  regular  verb  active,  in  the  im- 
perative mood,  and  of  the  second  person  singular.  Promptly 
is  an  adverb. 

^'  We  should  give  to  them  that  ask,  and  are  in  need.  * 

We  is  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  in  the  nominative  case.  [Decline  thepronowu]  Should 
give  is  an  irregular  verb  active,  in  the  potential  mood,  the  im- 
perfect tense,  and  the  first  person  plural.  7b  is  a  preposition* 
Them  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  in  the  objective  case.  That  is  a  relative  pronoun. 
Ask  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present  tense, 
third  person  plural.  And  is  a  copulative  conjunction.  Are  is 
an  irregular  verb  neuter.  In  is  a  preposition.  J^eed  is  a  com- 
mon substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the  third  person,  and 
in  the  singular  number. 

**  O  virtue !  how  amiable  thou  art !" 

0  is  an  interjection.  Virtue  is  a  connnon  substantive,  of 
the  neuter  gender,  of  the  third  person,  in  the  singular  number, 
and  the  nominative  case.    Hozo  is  an  adverb.     T%ou  is  a  per- 
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soiial  pronoQn.  oi  the  jsccoikI  person,  the  sin£;ulai'  number, 
and  in  the  nominative  case.  [Decline  the  pronaunJ]  Art  h 
an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and 
the  second  person  singular. 

Section  3. 


Examples  of  all  the  parts  of  speeck,  of  the  cases  of  nowis  and 
pronouns^  the  comparison  of  adjectives^  and  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  verbs* 


1. 


Article^  Substantive,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  and  Verb, 


A  fragrant  flower. 

The  verdant  fields. 

Peaceful  abodes. 

Fruit  delicious. 

A  happier  life. 

A  better  world. 

The  sweetest  incense. 

The  noblest  prospect. 

Virtue's  fair  form. 

The  good  man's  hope. 

An  anectionate  parent. 

An  obedient  son; 

Charles  is  disinterested. 

You  respect  him. 

We  completed  our  work. 

Your  hope  has  failed. 

He  had  resigned  himself. 

Their  fears  will  prevail. 

You  shall  submit. 

He  will  have  determined. 

We  shall  have  agreed. 

Let  me  depart. 

Do  you  instruct  liim. 

Prepare  your  lessons. 

Let  us  improve  ourselves. 

They  may  oficnd. 

I  can  forgive. 

He  might  surpass  them. 

We  could  overtake  him. 

I  would  be  happy. 

You  should  repent. 

He  may  have  succeeded. 


He  might  have  failed. 
We  should  have  considered* 
To  see  the  sun  is'pleasant. 
To  have  conquered  himself 

was  a  high  praise. 
Promoting    others'  good,  we 

advance  our  own. 
He  lives  respected. 
Having  resigned  his  office,  he 

retired. 
They  are  discouraged. 
He  was  condemned. 
We  have  been  rewarded. 
She  had  been  admired. 
Virtue  will  be  rewarded. 
The  person  will  have   been 

executed,  when  the  pardon 

arrives. 
Let  him  be  animated. 
Be  you  entreated. 
It  can  be  enlarged. 
You  may  be  discovered. 
He  might  be  convinced. 
It  would  be  caressed. 
I  may  have  been  deceived. 
He  might  have  been  lost. 
To  be  trusted,  we   must  be 

virtuous. 
To  have  been  admired,  availed 

him  little. 
Bein£:  reviled,  we  bless. 


EXERCISES, 


Ridkaled,  despised,  persecu- 
ted, he  maintained  his  prin- 
ciples. 

Having  been  deserted,  he  be- 
came discouraged. 

The  sight  being  new,  he  start- 
led. 

Oar  hearts  are  deceitful. 


His  esteem  is  my  honour. 
Every  heart  knows  its  own 

sorrows* 
Which  was  his  woric  ? 
Hers  is  done,  mine  is  not. 
Who  can  help  us  ? 
Whose  books  are  these  ? 
One  may  deceive  one's  selC 


Adxtrb^  Preposition^  Conjunction^  and  Interjection* 


I  have  seen  him  once,  perhaps 
twice. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  I  shall  con- 
clude. 

This  plant  is  found  here,  and 
elsewhere. 

Only  to-day  is  properly  ours. 

The  task  is  already  performed. 

We. could  not  serve  him  then, 
but  we  will  hereafter. 

He  is  much  more  promising 
now  than  formerly. 

We  often  resolve,  but  seldom 
perform. 

We  are  wisely  and  happily 
directed. 

He  has  certainly  been  dili- 
gent, and  he  will  probably 
succeed. 

Mentally  and  bodily,  we  are 
curiously  and  wonderfully 
formed. 

They  travelled  through 
France,  in  haste,  towards 
Italy. 

From  virtue  to  vice,  the  pro- 
gress is  gradual. 

By  diligence  and  frugality,  wc 
arrive  at  competency. 

We  are  often  below  our  wish- 
es, and  above  our  desert. 

Some  things  make  for  him, 
others  against  him. 


By  this  imprudence,  he  was 

plunged   into  new  difficul- 
ties. 
Without  the  aid  of  charity, 

he  supported  himself  with 

credit. 
On  all  occasions  she  behaved 

with  propriety. 
We  in  vain  look  for  a  path 

between  virtue  and  vice. 
He  lives  within  his  income. 
The  house  was  sold  at  a  ereat 

price,  and  above  its  value. 
She  came  down  stairs  slowly, 

but  went  briskly  up  again. 
His  father,  and  mother,  and 

uncle,  reside  at  Rome. 
We  must  be  temperate,  if  we 

wouldi  be  healdiy. 
He  is  as  old  as  his  classmate, 

but  not  so  learned. 
Charles  is  esteemed,  because 

he  is  both  discreet  and  be* 

nevolent. 
We  will  stay  till  he  arrives. 
He  retires  to  rest  soon,  that 

he  may  rise  early. 
We  ought  to  be  thankful,  for 

we  have  received  much. 
Though  he  is  often  advised, 

yet  he  does  not  reform. 
Reproof  either  softens,  or  har- 
dens its  object. 


PARSING* 


Neither  prosperity,  nor  ad- 
versity, has  improved  him. 

He  can  acquire  no  virtue,  un- 
less he  make  some  sacrifi- 

•    ces. 

Let  him  that  standeth,  take 
heed  iest  he  fall. 

He  will  be  detected,  though 
he  deny  the  &ct. 

If  he  has  promised,  he  should 
act  accordingly. 

If  he  were  encouraged,  he 
would  amend. 

Thoueh  he  condemn  me,  I 
will  respect  him. 

Their  talents  are  more  bril- 
liant than  useful. 

Notwithstanding  his  poverty, 
he  is  a  wise  and  worthy 
person. 

If  our  desires  are  moderate, 
our  wants  will  be  few. 


Hope  often  amuses,  but  sel- 
dom satisfies  us. 

Though  he  is  lively,  yet  be  is 
not  volatile. 

0  peace !  how  desirable  thou 
art! 

1  have  been  often  occupied^ 
alas !  with  trifles. 

Strange !  that  we  should  be 

so  mfatuated. 
O !  the  humiliations  to  which 

vice  reducpg  us. 

Hark!  how  sweetly  the  wood- 
lark  sings ! 

Ah !  the  delusions  of  hope. 

Behold !  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity ! 

Hail,  simplicity!  source  of 
genuine  joy. 

Welcome  again !  my  long  lost 
friend. 


Section  4. 

A  Jem  instances  of  the  same  words  constituting  [several  of  the 

parts  of  speech. 


Calm  was  the  day,  and  the 

scene  delightful. 
We  may  expect  a  calm  after 

a  storm. 
To  prevent  passion  is  easier 

than  to  calm  it. 
Better  is  a  little  with  content, 

than  a  great  deal  with  anx- 
iety. 
The  gay  and  dissolute  think 

little  of  the  miseries  which 

are    stealing    softly    after 

them. 
A  little  attention  will  rectify 

some  errors. 
Thou^  he  is  out  of  danger. 

he  IS  still  afraid. 


He  laboured  to  still  the  tu- 
mult. 

Still  waters  are  commonly 
deepest. 

Fair  and  softly  go  far. 

The  fair  was  numerously  at- 
tended. 

His  character  is  fair  and  ho- 
nourable. 

Damp  ^ir  is  unwholesome. 

Guilt  often  casts  a  damp  over 
our  sprightliest  hours. 

Soft  bodies  damp  the  sound 
much  more  than  hard  ones. 

Tho'  she  is  rich  and  fair,  yet 
she  is  not  amiable. 
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They  arc  yet  young,  and  must 

suspend  their  judgment  yet 

awhile. 
Many  persons  are  better  than 

we  suppose  them  to  be. 
The  few  and  the  many  have 

their  prepossessions. 
Few  days  pass  without  some 

clouds. 
The  hail  was  very  destructive. 
Hail  virtue !  source  of  every 

good. 
We  hail  you  as  friends. 
Much  money  is  corrupting. 
Think  much,  and  speak  little. 
He  has  seen  much  of  the  worid, 

and  been  much  caressed. 
His  years  are  more  than  hers ; 

but  he  has  not  more  know- 
ledge. 
The  more  we  are  blessed,  the 

more  grateful  we  should  be. 
The  desire  of  getting  more  is 

rarely  satisfied. 
He  has  equal  knowledge,  but 

inferior  judgment. 
She  is  his  inferior  in  sense,  but 

his  equal  in  prudence. 
Every  being  loves  its  like. 


We  must  make  a  like  space 
between  the  lines. 

Bdhavc  yourselves  like  men* 

We  are  too  apt  to  like  perni- 
cious company. 

He  may  ^o  or  stay  as  he  likes. 

They  strive  to  learn. 

He  goes  to  and  fro. 

To  bis  wisdom  we  owe  our 
privilege. 

The  proportion  is'  ten  to  one* 

He  has  served  them  with  his 
utmost  ability. 

When  we  do  our  utmost,  no 
more  is  required. 

I  will  submit,  for  I  know  sub- 
mission brings  peace. 

It  is  for  our  health  to  be  tem- 
perate. 

O !  for  better  times. 

I  have  a  regard  for  him. 

He  is  esteemed,  both  on  his 
own  account,  and  on  that 
of  his  parents. 

Both  of  them  deserve  praise. 

Yesterday  was  a  fine  day. 

I  rode  out  yesterday. 

I  shall  write  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  may  be  brighter 
than  to-dav. 


Section  5. 


Promiscuous  Exercises  in  Etymological  Parsing. 

In  your  whole  behaviour,  be  humble  and  obliging. 

Virtue  is  the  universal  charm. 

True  politeness  has  its  seat  in  the  heart. 

We  should  endeavour  to  please,  rather  than  to  shine  and 
dazzle. 

Opportunities  occur  daily  for  strengthening  in  ourselves  the 
habits  of  virtue. 
\  Compassion  prompts  us  to  relieve  the  wants  of  others. 

A  good  mind  is  unwilling  to  give  pain  to  either  man  or  beast. 

Peevishness  and  passion  often  produce,  from  trifles,  the 
most  serious  mischief?. 


PARSING.   :  7 

Discontent  often  nourishes  passions,  equally  malignant  in 
the  cottage  and  in  the  palace. 

A  great  proportion  of  human  evils  is  created  by  ourselves 

A  passion  for  revenge,  has  always  been  consiilered  as  the 
mark  of  a  little  and  mean  mind. 

If  greatness  flatters  our  vanity,  it  multiplies  our  dangers* 

To  our  own  failings  we  are  commonly  blind. 

The  friendships  of  young  persons,  are  often  founded  on  ca- 
pricious likings. 

In  your  youthful  amusements,*  let  no  unfairness  be  found. 

Engrave  on  your  minds  this  sacred  rule  :  ^^  Do  unto  others, 
as  you  wish  that  they  should  do  unto  you.' - 

Truth  and  candour  possess  a  powerful  charm:  they  be- 
speak universal  favour. 

After  the  first  departure  from  sincerity,  it  is  seldom  in  our 
power  to  stop :  one  artifice  generally  leads  on  to-  another. 

Temper  the  vivacity  of  youth,  with  a  proper  mixture  of 
serious  thought. 

The  spirit  of  true  religion  is  social,  kind,  and  cheerful. 

Let  no  compliance  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of  others, 
ever  betray  you  into  profane  sallies. 

In  preparing  for  another  world,  we  must  not  neglect  (he 
duties  of  this  life. 

The  manner  in  which  we  employ  our  present  time,  may 
decide  our  future  happiness  or  misery. 

Happiness  does  not  grow  up  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  the  fruit 
of  long  cultivation,  and  the  acquisition  of  labour  and  care. 

A  plain  understanding  is  often  joined  with  great  worth. 

Thie  brightest  parts  are  sometimes  found  without  virtue  or 
honour. 

How  feeble  are  the  attractions  of  the  fairest  form,  when  no- 
thing within  corresponds  to  them ! 

Piety  and  virtue  are  particularly  graceful  and  becoming 
in  youth. 

Can  we,  untouched  by  gratitude,  view  that  profusion  of 
good,  which  the  Divine  hand  pours  around  us  i 

There  is  nothing  in  human  life  more  amiable  and  respecta- 
ble, than  the  character  of  a  truly  humble  and  benevolent  man. 

What  feelings  are  more  uneasy  and  distressful,  than  the 
workings  of  sour  and  angry  passions  ? 

No  man  can  be  active  in  disquieting  others,  who  does  not, 
at  the  same  time,  disquiet  himself. 

A  life  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  is  an  enemy  to  health, 
fortune,  and  character. 

To  correct  the  spirit  of  discontent,  let  us  consider  how 
little  we  deserve,  and  how  much  we  enjoy. 

As  far  as  happiness  is  to  be  found  on  earth,  we  must  look  for 
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it,  not  in  the  world,  or  the  things  of  the  world ;  but  within 
oureelves,  in  our  temper,  and  in  oar  heart. 

Thou^  bad  men  attempt  to  turn  Virtue  into  ridicule,  tbejr 
honour  it  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 

Of  what  small  moment  to  our  real  happiness,  are  many  of 
those  injuries  which  draw  forth  our  resentment ! 

In  the  moments  of  eager  contention,  ^Tery  thii^  is  magni- 
fied and  distorted  in  its  appearance. 

Multitudes  in  the  most  obscure  stations,  are  not  less  eager 
in  their  petty  broils,  nor  less  tdrmented  by  their  passions,  than 
if  princely  honours  were  the  prize  for  which  they  contend. 

The  smooth  stream,  the  serene  atmosphere,  the  mild  zephyr, 
are  the  proper  emblems  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  a  peaceful  life. 
Among  the  sons  of  strife,  all  is  loiid  and  tempestuous. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EXfiRCISES  IN  PARSING,  AS  IT  BBSPECTS   BOTH   ETYMOLOGY  AKIft 

SYNTAX. 


Section  I, 


Article, 


Substantive, 


Mjectivc. 


Pronoun* 


Syntactical  Parsing  Table. 

Why  is  it  the  definite  article  ? 

Why  the  indefinite  ? 

Why  omitted  ?    Why  repeated  ? 

Why  is  it  in  the  possessive  case  ? 

Why  in  the  objective  case  ? 

Why  in  apposition  ? 

Why  is  the  apostrophic  ^  omitted  ? 

What  is  its  substantive  ? 

Why  in  the  singular,  why  in  the  plural  number  V 

Why  in  the  comparative  degree,  &c.  ? 

Why  placed  after  its  substantive  ? 

Why  omitted  ?     Why  repeated  ? 

What  is  its  antecedent  ? 

Why  is  it  in  the  singular,  why  in  the  plural 

number  ? 
Why  of  the  masculine,  why  of  the  feminine. 

why  of  the  neuter  gender  ? 


PARSING. 
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Verb. 


.Idvtrbm 


Preposition* 


Conjunction* 


fnterjection. 


Why  of  the  first,  of  the  second,  or  of  the  third 

person  ? 
Vrny  is  it  the  nominative  case  ? 
Why  the  possessive  ?  Why  the  objective  ? 
Why  omitted  ?  Why  repeated  ? 
What  is  its  nominative  case  ? 
What  case  does  it  govern  ? 
Why  is  it  in  the  singular  ?    Why  in  the  plaral 

number  ? 
Why  in  the  first  person,  &c.  ? 
Why  is  it  in  the  infinitive  mood  ? 
Why  in  the  subjunctive,  &c.  ? 
Why  in  this  particular  tense  ? 
What  relation  has  it  to  another  verb,  in  point 

"  of  time  ? 
Why  do  participles  sometimes  govern  the  ob- 

Wiective  case  ? 
hy  is  the  verb  omitted  ?  Why  repeated  ? 
What  is  its  proper  situation  ? 
Why  is  the  double  negative  used  ? 
Why  rejected  ? 
What  case  does  it  govern  ? 
Which  is  the  word  governed  ? 
Why  this  preposition  ? 
Why  omitted  ?  Why  repeated  ? 
What  moods,  tenses,  or  cases,  does  it  connects 

And  why  ?  What  mood  does  it  require  ? 

Why  omitted  ?  Why  repeated  ? 
Why  does  the  nominative  case  follow  it  ? 
Why  the  objective?    Why   omitted?  Why 

repeated  ? 


Section  2. 

Specimens  of  Syntactical  Parsing* 
"  Vice  degrades  us.'* 

Vice  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  in  the 
singular  number,  and  the  nominative  case.  Degrades  is  a 
regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  per- 
son singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  "  vice,"  aTording 
to  RULE  I.  which  says  ;  (here  repeat  the  rule.)  Uc  is  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  first  person  plural,  in  the  objective  case,  and 
governed  by  the  active  verb  "  degrades,"  agreeably  to  rule 
XI.  which  says,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  B 


to  EXERCISES. 

."  He  who  lives  yirtuonsly  prepares  for  all  events/* 

He  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular 
number,  and  masculine  gender.  IVho  is  a  relative  pronoun, 
which  has  for  its  antecedent  ''  he,''  with  which  it  agrees  in 
gender  and  number,  according  to  rule  v.  which  says,  &c. 
ttives  a  regular  verb  neuter,  mdicalive  mood,  present  tense, 
third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  '^  who,'' 
according  to  rule  vi.  which  says,  Sic.  Virtuously  is  an  ad- 
verb of  quality.  Prepares  a  regular  verb  neuter,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its 
nominative,  ^^  he,"  For  is  a  preposition.  Jill  is  an  adjective 
pronoun,  of  the  indefinite  kind,  the  plural  number,  and  be- 
longs to  its  substantive,  "  events,"  with  which  it  agrees,  ac- 
coraing  to  rule  viii.  which  says,  &c.  Events  is  a  common  sub- 
stantive of  the  third  person,  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  ob- 
jective case,  governed  by  the  preposition  "  for,"  according  to 
RULE  xvii.  which  says,  &c. 

"  If  folly  entice  thee,  reject  its  allaremeots.** 

{jT  is  a  copulative  conjunction.  Folly  is  a  common  sub- 
stantive of  the  third  person,  in  the  singular  number,  and  the 
nominative  case.  Entice  is  a  regular  verb  active,  subjunctive 
mood,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  and  ^  governed  by 
the  conjunction  ''if,"  according  to  rule  xix.  which  says,  &c. 
Thee  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  second  person  singular,  in 
the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  active  verb,  "entice," 
agreeably  to  rule  xi.  which  says,  *&c.  Reject  is  a  regular 
active  verb,  imperative  mood,  second  person  singular,  and 
agrees  with  its  nominative  case,  "  thou,"  implied.  Its  is  a 
personal  pronoun,  third  person,  singular  number,  and  of  the 
neuter  gender,  to  agree  with  its  substantive  "  folly,"  accord- 
ing to  rule  v.  which  says,  &c.  It  is  in  the  possessive  case, 
governed  by  the  noun  "allurements,"  agreeably  to  rule  x. 
which  says,  &c.  Allurements  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the 
third  person,  in  the  plural  number,  and  the  objective  case,  go- 
verned by  the  active  verb.  "  reject,"  according  to  rule  xi. 
which  says,  Szq. 
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Section  3. 

Eixircises  on  the  first j  second^  thirds  and  fourth  Rules  of 

Syntax.* 

1.  Thi  contented  mind  spreads  ease  and  cheerfulness 
around  it. 

The  school  of  experience  teaches  many  useful  lessons. 
In  the  path  of  life  arc  many  thorns,  as  well  as  flowers. 
Thou  shouldst  do  justice  to  all  men,  even  to  enemies. 

2.  Vanity  and  presumption  ruin  many  a  promising  youth. 
Food,  clothing,  and  credit,  are  the  rewards  of  industry. 
He  and  William  live  togetiier  in  great  harmony. 

3.  No  age,  nor  condition,  is  exempt  from  trouble.^ 
Wealth,  or  virtue,  or  any  valuable  acquisition,  is  not  attaina- 
ble by  idle  wishes. 

4.  The  British  nation  is  great  and  generous. 

The  company  is  assembled.  It  is  composed  of  persons  pos- 
sessing very  dinerent  sentiments. 

A  herd  of  cattle,  peacefully  grazing,  affords  a  pleasing 
sight. 

Section  4. 

Exercises  on  the  fijlh,  rixth,  sevenihf  and  eighth  Rules  of 

Syntax. 

5.  The  man,  who  is  fiuthfully  attached  to  religion,  may  be 
relied  on  with  confidence. 

The  vires  which  we  should  especially  avoid,  are  those  which 
most  easily  beset  us. 

6.  They  who  are  bom  in  high  stations,  are  not  always 
happy. 

Our  parents  and  teachers  are  the  persons  whom  we  ought, 
in  a  particular  manner,  to  respect. 

If  our  friend  is  in  trouble,  we,  whom  he  knows  and  loves, 
may  console  him. 

7.  Thou  art  the  man  who  has  improved  his  privilegeSi  ud 
who  will  reap  the  reward.  \ 

In  ptniog  thew  eiercnes,  the  papil  shoald  repeat  the  ftqpectifc  ndiif  PnlM«    ; 
aadihowthatitapiilieitotbeiestciicewlucb  heupMnE.  '* '* 
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I  am  the  person  who  owns  a  fault  committed,  and  who  dis- 
dains to  conceal  it  by  falsehood. 

8.  That  sort  of  pleasure  weakens  and  debases  the  mind. 

Even  in  these  times,  there  are  many  persons,  who,  from  dis- 
interested motives,  are  solicitous  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others. 


Section  5. 

Exercises  on  the  ninthj  tentk,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  Rules  of 

Syntax, 

9.  The  restless,  discontented  person,  is  not  a  good  friend, 
a  good  neighbour,  or  a  good  subjecjt. 

The  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  prosperous,  should  not  pre- 
sume on  their  advantages. 

]  0.  The  scholar's  diligence  will  secure  the  tutor's  appro- 
bation. 

The  good  parent's  greatest  joy,  is,  to  see  his  children  wise 
and  virtuous. 

1 1  •  Wisdom  and  virtue  ennoble  us.  Vice  and  folly  debase 
us. 

Whom  can  we  so  justly  love,  as  them  who  have  endeavour- 
ed to  make  us  wise  and  happy  ? 

12.  Wlien  a  person  has  nothing  to  do,  he  is  almost  always 
tempted  to  do  wrong. 

We  need  not  urge  Charles  to  do  cood ;  he  loves  to  do  it. 
We  dare  not  leave  our  studies  wimout  permission. 


Section  6. 

Exercises  on  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 

seventeenth  Rules  of  Syntax, 

13.  The  business  is,  at  last,  completed  ;  but  long  ago  I  in- 
tended to  do  it. 

I  expected  to  see  the  king,  before  he  left  Windsor. 

The  misfortune  did  happen  :  but  we  early  hoped  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  it. 

To  have  been  censured  by  so  judicious  a  friend,  would  have 
greatly  discouraged  me. 
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14.  Having  early  disgraced  himself,  be  became  mean  and 
dispirited. 

Knowing  bim  to  be  mj  superior,  I  cbeerfullj  submitted. 

15.  We  should  always  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  hope  for 
the  best. 

A  young  man,  so  learned  and  virtuous,  promises  to  be  a 
very  useful  member  of  society. 

When  our  virtuous  friends  die,  they  are  not  lost  for  ever ; 
they  are  only  gone  before  us  to  a  happier  world. 

16.  Neither  threatenings,  nor  any  promises,  could  make  him 
violate  the  truth. 

Charles  is  not  insincere ;  and  therefore  we  may  trust  him. 

17.  From  whom  was  that  information  received  ? 

To  whom  do  that  house,  and  those  fine  gardens,  belong? 


Section  7. 

Exercists  on  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  tweniy'firsU 

and  tioenty-aecond  Rules  of  Syntax, 

1 8.  He  and  1  commenced  our  studies  at  the  same  time. 

If  we  contend  about  trifles,  and  violently  maintain  our  opi* 
nion,  we  shall  gain  but  few  friends. 

1 9.  Though  James  and  myself  are  rivals,  we  do  not  cease  to 
be  friends. 

If  Charles  acquire  knowledge,  good  manners,  and  virtue,  he 
will  secure  esteem. 

William  is  respected,  because  he  is  upright  and  obliging. 

20.  These  persons  are  abundantly  more  oppressed  than  we 
are. 

Though  I  am  not  so  good  a  scholar  as  he  is,  I  am,  perhaps, 
not  less  attentive  than  he,  to  study. 

21.  Charles  was  a  man  of  knowledge,  learning,  politeness, 
and  religion. 

In  our  travels,  we  saw  much  to  approve,  and  much  to  con- 
demn. 

22.  The  book  is  improved  by  many  useful  correctioDi, 
alterations,  and  additions. 

She  is  more  talkative  and  lively  than  her  brother^  but  not  se 
well  informed,  nor  so  uniformly  cheerful. 
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Section  8. 
Promiscuous  Exercises  in  Syntactical  Parsing. 

PROSE. 

Dissimulation  in  youth,  is  the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old 
ft^e.  Its  first  appearance  is  the  fatal  omen  of  growing  depra- 
vity, and  future  shame* 

If  we  possess  not  the  power  of  self-government,  we  shall  be 
the  prey  of  every  loose  inclination  that  chances  to  arise. 
Pampered  by  continual  indulgence,  all  our  passions  will  be- 
come mutinous  and  headstrong.  Desire,  not  reason,  will  be 
the  ruling  principle  of  our  conduct. 

Absurdly  we  spend  our  time  in  contending  about  the  trifles 
of  a  day,  while  we  ought  to  be  preparing  for  a  higher  ex- 
istence. 

How  little  do  they  know  of  the  true  happiness  of  life,  who 
are  strangers  to  that  intercourse  of  good  offices  and  kind  af- 
fections, which,  by  a  pleasing  charm,  attaches  men  to  one 
another,  and  circulates  rational  enjoyment  from  heart  to 
heart! 

If  we  view  ourselves,  with  all  our  imperfections  and 
£ulin^s,  in  a  just  light,  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  at  our 
enjoymg  so  many  good  things,  than  discontented,  because 
there  are  any  which  we  want. 

True  cheerfulness  makes  a  man  happy  in  himself,  and  pro- 
motes the  happiness  of  all  around  him.  It  is  the  clear  and 
calm  sunshine  of  the  mind  illuminated  by  pietyand  virtue. 

Wherever  views  of  interest,  and  prospects  of  return,  min- 
gle with  the  feelings  of  affection,  sensibility  acts  an  imperfect 
part,  and  entitles  us  to  small  share  of  commendation. 

Let  not  your  expectations  from  the  years  that  are  to  come, 
rise  too  high ;  and  your  disappointments  will  be  fewer,  and 
more  easily  supported. 

To  live  long,  ought  not  to  be  our  favourite  wish,  so  much 
as  to  live  well.  By  continuing  too  long  on  earth,  we  might 
only  live  to  witness  a  greater  number  of  melancholy  scenes, 
and  to  expose  ourselves  to  a  wider  compass  of  human  wo. 

How  many  pass  away  some  of  the  most  valuable  years  of 
their  lives,  tossed  in  a  whirlpool  of  what  cannot  be  called 
pleasure,  so  much  as  mere  giddiness  and  folly  ! 

Look  round  you  with  attentive  eye,  and  weigh  characters 
well,  before  you  connect  yourselves  too  closely  with  any  who 
court  your  society. 
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The  true  honour  of  man  consists  not  in  the  multitude  of 
riches,  or  the  elevation  of  rank ;  for  experience  shows,  that 
these  may  be  possessed  by  the  worthless,  as  well  as  by  the  de- 
serving. 

Beauty  of  form  has  often  betrayed  its  possessor.  The 
flower  is  easily  blasted.  It  is  short-lived  at  the  best ;  and 
trifling,  at  any  rate,  in  comparison  with  the  higher  and  more 
lasting  beauties  of  the  mind. 

A  contented  temper  opens  a  clear  sky,  and  brightens  every 
object  around  us.  it  is  in  the  sullen  and  dark  shade  of  dis* 
content,  that  noxious  passions,  like  venomous  animals,  breed 
and  prey  upon  th(3  heart. 

Thousands  whom  indolence  has  sunk  into  contemptible  ob- 
scurity, might  have  come  forward  to  usefulness  and  honour, 
if  idleness  had  not  frustrated  the  eflccts  of  all  their  powers. 

•Sloth  is  like  the  slowly-flowing  putrid  stream,  which  stag- 
nates in  the  marsh,  breeds  venomous  animals,  and  poisonous 
plants ;  and  infects  with  pestilential  vapours  the  whole  coun- 
try round  it. 

Disappointments  dcranec,  and  overcome,  vulgar  minds* 
The  patient  and  the  wise,  by  a  proper  improvement,  frequent- 
ly make  them  contribute  to  their  high  advantage. 

Whatever  fortune  may  rob  us  of,  it  cannot  take  away  what 
is  most  valuable,  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the 
cheering  prospect  of  a  happy  conclusion  to  all  the  trials  of 
life,  in  a  better  world. 

Be  not  overcome  by  the  injuries  you  meet  with,  so  as  to 
pursue  revenge ;  by  the  disasters  of  life,  so  as  to  sink  into 
despair ;  by  the  evil  examples  of  the  world,  so  as  to  follow 
them  into  sin.  OiCrcomc  injurirs,by  forgiveness ;  disasters,  by 
fortitude  ;  evil  examples,  by  firnuK-ss  of  principle. 

Sobriety  of  mind  is  one  of  those  virtues  which  the  present 
condition  of  human  life  strongly  inculcates.  The  uncertainty 
of  its  enjoyments,  checks  presumption;  the  multiplicity  of  its 
dangers,  demands  perpetual  caution.  Moderation,  vigilance, 
and  self-government,  are  duties  incumbent  on  all,  but  espe- 
cially, on  such  as  are  beginning  the  journey  of  life. 

The  charms  and  comforts  of  virtue  are  inexpressible ;  and 
can  only  be  justly  conceived  by  those  who  possess  her.  The 
consciousness  of  Divine  approbation  and  support,  and  the 
steady  hope  of  future  happiness,  communicate  a  peace  and 
joy,  to  which  all  the  delights  of  the  world  bear  no  resem- 
blance. 

If  we  knew  how  much  the  pleasures  of  this  life  deceive 
and  betray  their  unhappy  votaries ;  and  reflected  on  the  diBap- 
pointments  in  pursuit,  the  dissatis&ction  in  enjoyment,  or  me 
uncertainty  of  possession,  which  every  where  attend  them  ; 
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we  should  cease  to  be  enamoured  with  these  brittle  and  tran- 
sient joys ;  and  should  wisely  fix  our  hearts  on  those  virtuous 
attainments^  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 


POBTRY. 

Ordbh  is  Heaven's  first  law :  and  this  confessed. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  g;reater  than  the  rest. 
More  rich,  more  wise  ;  but  who  infers  from  hence^ 
That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense* 

Needful  austerities  our  wills  restrain  ; 

As  thorns  fence  in  the  tender  plant  from  harm. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence  : 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone  ; 
And  peace,  O  virtue  !  peace  is  all  tby  own. 

On  earth  nought  precious  is  obtain'd, 

But  what  is  painful  too  ; 
By  travel  and  to  travel  born. 

Our  siibbatbs  are  but  few. 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtain*;. 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  eiile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

•  ■ 

Our  hearts  are  fastened  to  this  world. 

By  strong  and  endless  ties  ; 
But  evVy  sorrow  cuts  a  string. 

And  urges  us  to  rise. 

Ofl  pining  cares  in  rich  brocades  are  dressed, 
And  diamonds  glitter  on  an  anxious  breast. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  wo. 

To  hide  the  fault  1  see  ; 
That  mercy  1  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 
This  day  be  bread,  and  peace,  my  lot ; 

All  el^e  beneath  the  sun 
Thou  know'st  if  best  bestow'd  or  not : 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 
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Vice  18  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  : 
Yet  seen  too  ofl,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

If  nothing  more  than  purpose  in  thy  power, 

Thy  purpose  firm,  is  equal  to  the  deed  : 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows,  I 

Does  well,  acts  nobly  ;  angels  could  no  more. 

In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree  ; 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity. 

To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied. 

And  pleuitM  with  favours  given  ; 
Mo«»t  surely  this  is  Wisdom's  part. 
This  Ls  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  Heav'n. 

All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  trne  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart ; 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweigh 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas  ; 

And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exil'd  feels, 

Than  Cassar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life, 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartfelt  joy, 
Is  virtue's  prize. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door^ 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span  : 
Oh !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

Who  lives  to  nature,  rarely  can  be  poor  : 
Who  lives  to  fancy,  never  can  be  rich. 

When  young,  life's  journey  I  began, 

The  glitt'ring  prospect  charm'd  mjr  eyes ; 
1  saw,  along  tb'  extended  plain, 
Joy  afler  joy  successive  rise. 
Vol.  II.  C 
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But  soon  I  found  *tvra8  aU  a  dream  : 
And  learnM  the  fond  pursuit  to  shun, 

Where  few  can  reach  the  purposed  aim, 
And  thousands  dailj  are  undone. 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours  ; 
And  ask  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  Heav*n. 

All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see  ; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 

All  ptttial  evil,  universal  good. 

Heavn*s  choice  is  safer  than  our  own  : 

Of  ages  past  inquire, 
What  the  moat  formidable  fate  ; 

**  To  have  our  own  desire.*^ 


SlCTlOV  9. 

Mode  ofvtrhally  correcUng  erroneous  itnUncts.* 

When  all  the  Exercises  have  been  regularly  parsed,  in 
wrUingj  it  would  tend  to  perfect  the  student's  knowledge  of 
the  rules,  and  to  give  him  an  habitual  dexteritv  in  applying 
Ibem,  if  he  were  occasionally  to  correct,  verbally^  erroneous 
sentences  purposely  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  book  ; 
to  recite  the  rules  by  which  they  arc  governed ;  and,  in  his 
own  language,  to  detail  the  reasons  on  which  the  corrections 
are  founded.  The  following  examples  will  afford  some  idea 
of  the  manner,  in  which  the  verbal  corrections  are  to  be  made* 
They  may  also  serve  to  give  a  radical  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  principal  Rules  of  Syntax* 


**  The  man  is  prudent  which  speaks  little. 


»» 


This  sentence  is  incorrect  because  toAtcA  is  a  pronoun  of  the 
neuter  gender,  and  does  not  agree  in  gender  with  its  ante- 
cedent fnan<,  which  is  masculine.  But  a  pronoun  should 
Xc  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  &c.  according  to  the 
rule  of  Syntax.     Which  should  therefore  be  who,  a  rela- 

*  If  anv  itadent  wishes  to  see  a  general  guide  and  set  of  directions,  respecting  the 
mode  of  Parsine  and  usiu^  the  Exercises,  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclasion  of 
Ids  grammatical  studies,  be  may  find  them  at  pages  10, 11, 12,  13,  of  the  English  Exer- 
cises in  Duodecimo.  They  are  not  in  all  respects,  adapted  to  the  Octavo  editioa  of  the 
Grammar,  and  the  objects  which  the  aathor  nas  in  view. 

Thoiu^  the  key  to  the  Exercises  will  be  found,  in  many  instances,  of  considerable 
use,  and  sometimes  indispensable,  it  should,  on  no  occasion,  be  consulted,  till  the  sen- 
tence which  is  to  be  rectified,  ha«  been  well  coniidered,  and  hae  receifed  (he  student** 
best  correction. 
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tive  pronoun,  agreeing  with  its  antecedent  man  ;  and  the  sen- 
tence  should  stand  thus :  "  The  man  is  prudent  xtho  speaks 
little." 


(4 


After  I  visited  Earope,  I  returned  to  America/* 


This  sentence  is  not  correct :  because  the  verb  visited  is  in 
the  imperfect  tense,  and  yet  used  here  to  express  an  action, 
not  only  past,  but  prior  to  the  time  referred  to  by  the  verb 
returned^  to  which  it  relates.  By  the  thirteenth  Rule  of  Syn- 
tax, when  verbs  are  used  that  in  point  of  time,  relate  to  each 
other,  the  order  of  time  should  be  observed.  The  imperfect 
tense  visited,  should  therefore  have  been,  had  visited^  in  the 
pluperfect  tense,  representing  the  action  of  visiting^  not  onlj 
as  past,  but  also  as  prior  to  the  time  of  returning.  The  sen- 
tence corrected  would  stand  thus  :  '^  After  I  Aoi/vuiied Europe, 
I  returned  to  America.'' 

'*  I  have  seen  the  Museum  the  last  week  ;  at  least,  I  htre  seen 

it  lately." 

This  sentence  is  irregular  and  ungrammatical*  The  perfect 
tense  /  have  seen,  when  properly  applied,  refers  to  past  time 
with  an  allusion  to  the  time  present ;  that  is,  it  comprehends  a 
period  which  extends  to  the  present  time:  and  therefore 
it  cannot  accord  with  the  expressions,  the  last  week,  and  lately^ 
which  refer  to  past  time,  exclusive  of  any  relation  to  the  time 
present.  The  time  signified  by  these  expressions,  is  so  clear- 
ly past,  and  so  totally  unconnected  and  inconsistent  with  the 
present  period,  that  they  cannot  belong  to  a  tense  which  baa 
the  detiiiition  of  the  perfect  tense.  The  words  last  wtek  and 
lately^  correspond  only  with  the  imperfect  tense  ;  and  there- 
fore the  sentence,  in  its  true  grammatical  form,  would  stand 
thus :  ^'  I  saw  the  Museum  the  last  week  ; .  at  least,  I  saw  it 
lately." 

**  The  number  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  which  were 

lost  in  the  sea,  were  very  great." 

This  sentence  violates  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  sub* 
stantive  number,  though  signifying  many,  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
whole  or  unity,  and  the  assertion  is  made  of  it  as  such  :^  the 
latter  verb  were  is  therefore  improperly  put  in  the  plural. 
The  clause  should  be,  "  The  number  was  very  great.*' 
The  pronoun  which  is  also  incorrectly  applied.  Its  antece- 
dents, persons,  &c.  are  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender. 
And  therefore,  as  pronouns  must  agree  with  their  antecedents 
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in  gender  as  well  as  number,  the  pronoun  should  be  who  in- 
stead of  wWcA,  viz.  "who  were  lost." — At  first  view,  the 
words  "  The  number  of  persons,"  appear  to  form  conjointly 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  noun 
number  is  the  prominent,  leading  object,  to  which  the  verb  is 
attracted,  and  which  supports  the  following  adjuncts.  These 
adjuncts  are  in  the  objective  case,  governed  bj  the  prepo- 
sition of,  and  cannot  therefore  be  nominatives.  This  appears 
from  the  last  note  under  the  first  rule  of  Syntax. — The  sen- 
tence in  question,  when  fully  corrected,  would  therefore  be  as 
follows :  ^  The  number  of  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  were  lost  in  the  sea,  was  very  great." 

**'  He  and  they  we  own  as  our  rulers,  but  who  do  you  submi^to  ?" 

This  is  a  very  inaccurate  sentence.  The  pronouns  he  and 
fA«y,  in  the  first  member  of  it,  are  expressed  as  nominatives, 
without  any  verb  or  verbs,  either  mentioned  or  implied,  to 
which  they  can  relate  ;  and  they  are  not  in  the  case  absolute* 
The  relative  zoAo,  in  the  second  member,  is  also  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  without  any  correspondent  verb.  The  verb  ozc7i  is 
an  active  verb,  and  has  for  its  objects  the  preceding  pronouns ; 
they  should  therefore  be  in  the  objective  case,  him  and  them, 
conformably  to  the  eleventh  Rule  of  Syntax,  which  declares, 
that ''  Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case."  The  relative 
who  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  <o,  and  consequently 
should  be  put  in  the  objective  case  whom^  with  the  preposition 
before  it ;  agreeably  to  the  seventeenth  Rule  of  Syntax,  and 
the  first  note  under  the  rule ;  which  require  the  objective  case 
after  prepositions,  and  that  this  case  should  be  preceded  by  the 
prepiisition.  The  whole  sentence  regularly  expressed  would 
be  as  follows :  '^  Him  and  them  we  own  as  our  rulers  ;  but  to 
whom  do  you  submit  ?" 

**  I  know  who  he  means." 

This  sentence  is  ungrammatical,  because  who  is  put  in  the 
nominative  case,  without  any  verb,  expressed  or  understood, 
to  which  it  can  apply  as  such  ;  and  because  this  relative  being 
the  object  of  the  active  verb  means,  ought  to  be  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  according  to  the  e'eventh  Rule  of  Syntax,  which 
says,  that  "  Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case."  The 
sentence  should  therefore  be  expressed  ;  ^^  1  know  whom  he 
means  :"  or,  "  1  know  the  person  whom  he  means." 
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''  They  were  more  learned   than   either  faim   or  her,  but  not 

more  happy." 

This  sentence  presents  a  very  irregular  construction,  'the 
pronouns  him  and  her  are  put  in  the  objective  case,  though 
there  is  not  any  verb,  or  other  word  in  the  sentence,  cither 
,  expressed  or  implied,  that  requires  these  pronouns  to  be  in 
the  objective.  They  are  not  governed,  as  may  appear  at  the 
first  view,  by  the  conjunction  than :  but  they  agree  with  the 
verb  was^  which  is  understood,  and  to  which  verb  they  form 
the  nominative  case  :  ^^  more  learned  than  either  he  or  she 
was.''  In  such  sentepces,  if  the  word  or  words  understood 
are  supplied,  the  true  construction  will  be  apparent,  agreeably 
to  the  twentieth  Rule  of  Syntax.  The  whole  sentence,  whea 
properly  corrected,  will  therefore  stand  thus :  "  They  were 
more  learned  than  either  he  or  she  was,  but  not  more  happy." 

"  Their  schemes  defeated,  and  both  him  and  them  disgraced,  they 

all  retired  from  public  notice." 

This  sentence  violates  the  rules  of  grammar.  The  pro- 
nouns him  and  ihem  are  put  in  the  objective  case,  without  any 
verb,  preposition,  or  other  word,  to  require  their  being  in 
that  case.  They  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  as,  in  this  case,  they  have  no  personal 
tense  of  a  verb,  and  are  placed  before  a  participle,  indepen- 
dently on  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  they  properly  form  the  case 
absolute ;  according  to  the  fifth  note  under  the  first  Rule  of 
Syntax.  The  sentence  then,  when  properly  corrected, 
would  be  in  the  following  form :  '*  Their  schemes  defeated, 
and  both  he  and  thei^  disgraced,  they  all  retired  from  public 
notice." 

"  Who  do  you  believe  him  to  be  ?" 

This  is  an  incorrect  sentence.  The  relative  who  is  in  the 
nominative  case,  without  any  verb,  expressed  or  understood, 
to  which  it  can  refer;  and  there  is  no  grammatical  rule 
which  requires  it  to  be  in  the  nominative.  By  the  fourth 
note,  under  the  eleventh  Rule  of  Sjntax,  the  verb  to  he  has 
the  same  case  after  it,  in  construction,  as  that  which  precedes 
it :  and  therefore  who  should  be  whom,  because  him  is  in 
the  objective  case,  and  the  relative,  in  its  true  construction, 
follows  the  verb  to  fcc,  and  receives  its  influence.  The  verb 
believe  governs  the  pronoun  Aim  in  the  objective  case ;  and 
though  the  relative  precedes  the  verb  to  be,  in  its  place  of 
the  sentence,  yet,  in  grammatical  construction,  it   follows 
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tlmt  verb ;  which  will  appear  by  changing  the  form  of  (he 
sentence  thus:  ''You  believe  him  to  be  whom?''  As  the 
verb  to  be  may  be  considek'ed  as  a  conductor  of  cases,  and  as 
ttie  words  preceding  and  following  it,  are  in  apposition  to  each 
other ;  these  ideas  may  farther  show  the  propriety  of  putting 
the  relative  in  the  objective  case.  In  the  following  corrected 
form  of  the  sentence,  the  two  words  him  and  whom  are  put  in 
apposition,  that  is,  they  refer  to  the  same  person,  and  are 
conducted  by  the  verb  to  be  :  ''  Whom  do  you  believe  him  to 
be?" 

"Prudence,  policy,  nay  his  own  true  interest,  strongly  recom- 
mends the  line  of  conduct  proposed  to  him." 

This  sentence  is  not  grammatical.  The  verb  recommends^ 
M  the  singular  number,  supposes  that  the  nominative,  ''  his  own 
true  interest,"  is  designed  to  be,  not  only  particularly,  but  ex- 
clusively,  referred  to  b)  the  verb,  as  the  only  nominative  to 
which  it  relates.  But  this  is  not  the  drift  of  the  sentence. 
The  writer  intended  to  signify  that  prudence,  policy,  and  inter- 
est, all  recommended  the  line  of  conduct,  but  with  a  paKicular 
regard  and  emphasis  with  respect  to  interest*  The  passage, 
therefore,  when  properly  corrected,  would  run  thus :  "  Pru- 
dence, policy,  nay,  even  his  own  interest,  recommend  the  line 
of  conduct  proposed  to  him." 

"  The  officer  with  his  guard  are  in  full  pursuit  of  the  fugitives/* 

This  is  an  incorrect  sentence.  By  the  verb  being  in  the 
plural  number,  it  is  supposed  that  it  has  a  plural  nominative, 
which  is  not  the  case.  The  only  nominative  to  the  verb,  is, 
the  ojfficer  :  the  expression,  his  guards  are  in  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  the  preposition  with ;  and  they  cannot  conse- 
quently form  the  nominative,  or  any  part  of  it ;  for,  according 
to  the  seventeenth  Rule  of  Syntax,  prepositions  govern  the 
objective  case.  The  prominent  sub,ect,  and  the  true  nomi- 
native of  the  verb,  and  to  which  the  verb  peculiarly  refers,  is 
the  officer.  And  therefore  the  passage,  when  regularly  ex- 
pressed, will  be  as  follows  :  '"  The  omcor,  with  his  guard,  is 
in  full  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;"  or,  '•  The  officer  and  his  guard 
are  in  full  pursuit  of  the  fugitives." 

**Not  only  his  business,  but  his  character  also,  have  been  impaired." 

I'his  is  a  construction  not  according  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar.  The  verb  Acrre,  in  the  plural  number,  presupposes  a 
plural  nominative*  which  is  not  found  in  the  sentence.      The 
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assertion  is  not  made  of  business  and  character  conjointly  ;  bat 
only  of  character.  This  is  the  prominent  subject,  and  the 
point  to  which  the  writer  peculiarly  adverts,  and  to  which  he 
means  to  attract  the  reader's  attention :  and  therefore  the  verb 
should  correspond  with  it.  The  words  his  business^  arc  re* 
ferred  to  incidentally,  or  a9  a  circumstance  supposed  to  be 
known  ;  and  may  properly  be  considered  as  having  the  verb 
belonging  to  it,  separately  understood.  In  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  bentence,  when  put  into  regular  form,  would  run 
thus  :  '^  Not  only  his  business,  but  his  character  also,  has  been 
impaired.'' 

•'  The  judge  too,  as  well  as  the  jury,  were  very  severe/'  | 

This  is  an  irregular  and  ungrammatical  sentence.  The 
verb  is  made  plural,  from  an  idea  that  the  writer  intended  to 
make  his  assertion  as  applicable  to  the  jury  as  to  the  judge, 
and  to  excite  the  reader^s  attention  equally  to  both.  But  this 
was  not  his  design.  The  intention  evidently  was,  to  speak  of 
the  judge's  seventy,  and  to  attract  the  reader's  mind  peculiar- 
ly to  that  assertion.  The  idea  of  the  jury's  being  severe,  is 
hinted  at,  but  placed  as  it  were  in  tlie  back  ground  :  it  is  an  in- 
cidental circumstance,  supposed  to  be  known,  and  may  be 
considered  in  the  nature  of  an  adjunct  to  the  chief  subject, 
with  the  verb  understood.  The  severity  of  the  judge  is  the 
principal  and  prominent  object  of  the  sentence,  and  that  to 
which  the  reader  is  expected  to  attend,  as  the  main  design  of 
the  writer.  Under  these  views,  the  sentence,  when  corrected, 
would  be  in  the  following  form  :  ^'  The  judge  too,  as  ^eU  as 
the  jury,  was  very  severe." 

*'  Charles  intended  to  have  purchased  an  estate  in  the  summer  of 

1816." 

This  sentence  violates  the  order  of  time,  and  the  rule  of 
grammar.  The  perfect  of  the  infinitive  is  here,  by  the  con* 
struction  of  the  sentence,  supposed  to  precede  the  intention : 
but  this  is  impossible.  The  intention  to  purchase  must  ne- 
cessarily have  existed,  prior  to  the  purchase ;  and  the  relative 
time  of  the  two  verbs  should  be  expressed  accordingly. 
Whether  we  suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  intention 
existed,  in  the  summer  of  1815,  or  that  the  purchase  was  to 
be  made  at  that  period,  in  either  case,  the  purchase  must  be 
considered  as  posterior  to  the  intention.  It  is  absurd  to  sej, 
that  Charles,  intended  to  do  a  thing  which,  by  the  form  of  the 
verb  in  the  past  time  of  the  infinitive,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  done  before  the  intention  existed.    In  such  sentences  as 
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that  under  conBideration,  whatever  period  of  past  time  is  as* 
sumed  for  the  intention,  the  object  to  which  the  intention 
refers,  must  at  that  period,  have  been  contemplated  as  future. 
Though  both  the  intention  and  purchase  are  now  past,  with 
respect  to  the  present  time,  they  were  not  so  at  the  time  refer- 
red to :  and  they  must  be  viewed  exactly  in  the  same  light, 
with  respect  to  the  true  construction  of  the  sentence,  as  if  the 
intention  to  purchase  now  existed.  No  person  would  say, 
**  I  intend  to  have  purchased  an  estate,'^  instead  of,'^  1  intend  to 
purchase  it.''  The  sentence  in  question,  would  therefore,  when 
properly  corrected  by  the  thirteenth  Rule  of  Syntax,  stand  as 
follows  :  ^'  In  the  summer  of  1815,  Charles  intended  to  purchase 
an  estate/' 

"  Every  thought  and  every  desire,  are  known  to  the  great  searcher 

of  hearts." 

• 

This  sentence  is  not  grammatical.  The  verb  are^  in  the  plu- 
ral, requires  a  correspondent  plural  nominative,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  sentence.  The  pronoun  every^  in  the  two  clauses 
of  the  sentence,  is  singular,  and  does  not  lose  its  nature,  nor  re- 
ceive any  modification  by  repetition.  How  frequently 
soever  it  may  be  added  to  a  different  substantive,  it  is  still  the 
pronoun  everif^  and  retains  its  peculiar  signification,  which  is, 
that  of  many,  it  refers  to  each  one  of  them  all  taken  separately  ; 
as  in  the  following  sentences  :  '^  Every  man,  every  woman, 
every  child,  every  individual,  was  drowned  ;"  "  Every  one 
of  the  men  and  women  was  lost."  The  conjunction  does  not 
alter  the  construction.  Whatever  number  of  nouns  may  be 
connected  by  a  conjunction  with  the  pronoun  every,  this  pro- 
noun is  as  applicable  to  the  whole  mass  of  them,  as  to  any  one 
of  the  nouns  :  and  therefore  the  verb  is  correctly  put  in  the  sin- 

Sular  number,  and  refers  to  the  whole,  separately  and  indivi- 
ually  considered.  In  short,  this  pronoun  so  entirely  coalesces 
with  the  nouns,  however  numerous  and  united,  that  it  imparts 
its  peculiar  nature  to  them  all,  and  makes  the  whole  number 
correspond  together,  and  require  a  similar  construction. 
These  views  of  the  subject  show,  that  the  sentence  in  question, 
when  properly  corrected,  would  stand  thus  :  ^^  Every  thought 
and  every  desire,  is  known  to  the  great  searcher  of  hearts." — 
This  correction  is  made  agreeably  to  the  note  to  Rule  viii. 
of  the  key.  Syntax.  See  '*  Adjective  Pronouns."  The  con- 
struction forms  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  second  Rule  of 
Syntax. 
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**  This  was  the  cause,  which  first  gave  rise  to  such  a  barbarous 

practice.'* 

This  sentence  is  inaccurate.  The  words  Jirst  and  rise  have 
here  the  same  meaning ;  and  the  word  such  is  not  properly  ap- 
plied. This  word  si^iifies  of  that  kind:  but  the  autiior  does 
not  refer  to  a  kind  or  species  of  barbari^.  He  means  a  degree 
of  it :  and  therefore  the  word  soj  instead  of  such,  ought  to  have 
been  used.  The  words  cause  and  gave  rise,  are  also  tautologi- 
cal :  one  of  them  should,  consequently,  be  omitted.  The  sen- 
tence corrected  would  stand  thus  :  '^  This  was  the  original 
cause  of  so  barbarous  a  practice  ;^'  or,  '^  of  a  practice  so  barba- 
rous." 
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PART  II. 

EXERCISES  IN  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

(.'Ontaining  instances  of  false  Orthooiiapuy,  arranged  under 

the  respective  rules. 


RULE  I. 


Monosyllables  ending  with  f,  1,  or  s,  preceded  by  a  single  vow- 
el  J  double  the  final  consonant :  as  staffs  mUl^  pass^  fyc.  The 
only  exceptions  are^  of  if  as,  is,  has,  was,  yes,  his,  this,  tis, 
and  thus* 

See  VoL  1.  p.  23.  and  the  Key.  Part  2.  Chap.  1.  Rule  1. 

It  is  no  great  merit  to  spel  properly ;  but  a  great  defect  to 
do  it  incorrectly. 

Jacob  worshiped  his  Creator,  leaning  on  the  top  of  hit  staf. 

We  may  place  too  little,  as  well  as  too  much  stret  apon 
dreams. 

Our  manners  should  be  neither  gros,  nor  excessively  refined* 

RULE  II. 

Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  but  f,  1,  or  s,  emd 
preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  never  double  the  final  consonant  ^  ex- 
cepting  only,  add,  ebb,  butt,  egg,  odd,  err,  inn,  bunn,  purr,  and 
buzz* 

^sw  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  1.  Rale  2. 

A  carr  signifies  a  chariot  of  war,  or  a  small  carriage  of  bur- 
den. 

In  the  names  of  druggs  and  plants,  the  mistake  in  a  word 
may  endanger  life. 

Nor  undelightfal  is  the  ceaseless  humm 

1^o  bim  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon. 
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Th^  fiDn  of  a  fish  is  the  limb,  by  which  he  balances  bis  body, 
and  moves  in  the  water. 

Many  a  trapp  is  laid  to  insnare  the  feet  of  youth* 
Many  thousand  families  are  supported  by  the  simple  busi- 
ness of  making  matts. 

RULE  III. 

Wards  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  cansonanty  fomi  the 
plurals  of  naunsy  the  persons  of  verbsy  verbal  nouns j  past  par- 
ticiplesj  comparativesj  and  superlatives^  by  changing  y  into  i : 
«#,  spy,  spies  ;  /  carry y  thou  carriest ;  he  carritth  or  carries  ; 
carrier^  carried  ;  happy ^  happier ^  happiest. 

The  present  participle  in  ing,  retains  the  y,  that  i  may  not 
be  doubled :  as  carry ^  carrying  ;  bury,  buryir^y  ^c. 

But  y,  preceded  by  a  vowel j  in  such  instances  as  the  above,  is 
not  changed:  as,  bwjbqys;  I  cloy,  he  cloys,  cloyed,  ^c*:  ex- 
cept in  lay,  pay,  and  say;  from  which  are  formed,  laid,  paid, 
and  said  ;  and  their  compounds,  unlaid,  unpaid,  unmd,  {^c. 

See  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  1.  Rule  3. 

We  should  subject  our  fancys  to  the  government  of  reason. 

If  thou  art  seeking  for  the  living  amoi^t  the  dead,  tiiou 
wearyest  thyself  in  vain. 

If  we  have  denyed  ourselves  sinfiil  pleasures,  we  shall  be 
grent  gainers  in  the  end. 

We  shall  not  be  the  bappyer  for  possessing  talents  and  afflu- 
ence, unless  we  make  a  right  use  of  them. 

The  truly  good  mind  is  not  dismaied  by  poverty,  afflictions. 
or  death. 

RULE  IV. 

Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  upon  assuming 
an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant,  comnumb/ 
change  y  into  i :  as,  happy,  luippily,  happiness*  But  when  y  is 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  very  rarely  changed  in  the  additional 
eyllable :  as,  coy,  coyly  ;  boy,  boyish,  boyhood  ;  annoy,  annoyed, 
annoyance ;  joy,  joyless,  joyfid,  ire. 

See  the  Kej,  Pkrt  2.  Chap.  1.  Rule  4. 

It  is  a  great  blessii^  to  have  a  sound  mind,  uninfluenced  by 
fancvfiil  humouni. 
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Common  calamities,  and  common  blessings,  fall  beavyly  up* 
on  the  envious. 

The  comelyness  of  youth  are  modesty  and  frankness ;  of  age, 
condescension  and  dignity. 

When  we  act  against  conscience,  we  become  the  destroiers 
of  our  own  peace. 

We  may  be  plaiful,  and  yet  innocent ;  grave,  and  yet  cor- 
rupt. It  is  only  from  general  conduct,  that  rar  true  character 
can  be  portraied. 

RULE  V. 

Monosyllables^  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable^  end- 
ing with  a  single  consonatU  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double 
tiMt  consonant^  when  they  take  another  syllable  beginning  with  a 
vowel :  as  J  wit^  witty  ;  thin,  thinnish  /  to  abet,  an  abettor  ;  to  be- 
gin, a  beginner. 

But  if  a  diphthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding 
syllable,  the  consonant  remains  single:  as,  to  toU,  toiling ;  to 
offer,  an  offering  ;  maid,  maiden,  ^c. 

See  the  Key,  I^urt2.  Cbaiv  1.  Rale  5. 

When  we  bring  the  lawmaker  into  contempt,  we  have  in 
efiect  annuled  his  laws. 

By  defering  our  repentance  we  accumulate  our  sorrows. 

The  pupils  of  a  certain  ancient  philosopher,  were  not^ 
during  ttieir  first  years  of  study,  permited  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions. 

We  all  have  many  faillings  and  lapses  to  lament  and  reco- 
ver. 

There  is  no  affliction  with  which  we  are  visitted,  that  may 
not  be  improved  to  our  advantage. 

The  Christian  Lawgiver  has  prohibitted  many  things,  which 
thejieathen  philosophers  allowed. 

RULE  VF. 

Words  ending  with  any  double  letter  btU  1,  and  taking  nesi^ 
less,  ly,  or  ful,  after  them,  preserve  the  letter  double :  as,  harm' 
lessness,  carelessness,  carelessly,  stiffly,  successful,  distressful,  4^« 
But  those  words  which  end  vnth  double  1,  and  tcJce  ness,  less,  ly, 
or  ful,  after  them,  generally  omit  one  1 :  as  fulness,  skilless,  ful- 
ly, skilful,  4fC. 

Seethe  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  1.  Rule  P 
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Restlesness  of  mind  disqualifies  us,  both  for  the  eDJoyment 
of  peace,  and  the  performance  of  our  duty. 

The  arrows  of  calumny  fall  harmlesly  at  the  feet  of  virtue. 

The  road  to  the  blisful  regions,  is  as  open  to  the  peasant 
as  to  the  king. 

A  chillness,  or  shivering  of  the  body,  generally  precedes  a 
fever. 

To  recommend  virtue  to  btliers,  our  lights  must  shine  bright- 
ly, not  dulUy. 

The  siieut  stranger  stood  amaz'd  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  willful  poverty. 

RULE  VII. 

Ness,  less,  ly,  and  ful,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e, 
do  not  cut  it  off :  as^paleness^  guileness,  closely  peaceful ;  except 
in  afem  words :  as,  auly,  i^y^  awful. 

See  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  1.  Rule  7. 

The  warmth  of  disputation,  destroys  thatsedatness  of  mind 
which  is  necessary  to  discover  truth. 

All  these  with  ceasless  praise  his  works  behold, 
Both  day  and  night. 

In  all  our  reasonings,  our  mind  should  be  sincerly  employ- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

Rude  behaviour,  and  indecent  language,  are  peculiarly  dis- 
gracful  to  youth  of  education. 

The  true  worship  of  God  is  an  important  and  aweful  ser- 
vice. 

Wisdom  alone  is  trucly  fair :  folly  only  appears  so. 

RULE  Vlll. 

Ment,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e,  generally  preserves 
the  efrom  elision :  as^  abatement^  chastisement^  incitement^  ^c. 
The  words  judgment j  abridgment,  acknowledgment,  are  devia- 
Honsfromjhe  rule. 

Like  other  terminations  it  changes  y  into  i,  when  preceded  by 
a  consonant :  as,  accompany,  accompaniment :  merry,  merriment. 

>"v.  the  Kev.  Part  2.  Chao.  1.  Rule  ^ 
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The  study  of  the  English  language  is  making  daily  ad- 
vancment. 
A  judicious  arrangment  of  studies  facilitates  improvment. 

To  shun  allurments  is  not  hard, 

To  minds  resolvM,  forewarn'd,  and  well  prepar'd. 


RULE  IX. 

Able  and  ible,  when  incorporated  into  words  ending  woith 
silent  e,  almost  always  cut  it  off:  as^  blame,  blamable^  curej 
curable  ;  sense,  sensible,  ^c.  but  if  c  or  z  soft  comes  before  e  in 
the  original  word,  the  e  is  then  preserved  in  words  compounded 
Toith  able  :  as,  change,  changeable  ;  peace,  peaceable,  4rc, 

See  the  Kej,  Part  2.  Chap.  1.  Rule  9. 

Every  person  and  thing  connected  with  self,  is  apt  to  appear 
good  and  dcsireable  in  our  eyes. 

Errors  and  misconduct  are  more  excuseable  in  ignorant, 
than  in  well-instructed  persons. 

The  divine  laws  are  not  reverseible  by  those  of  men. 

Gratitude  is  a  forceiblc  and  active  principle  in  good  and 
generous  minds. 

Our  natural  and  involuntary  defects  of  body  are  not  charg- 
able  upon  us. 

We  are  made  to  be  scrvicable  to  others  as  well  as  to  our- 
selves. 


RULE  X. 

When  ing  or  ish  is  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e,  the  e 
is  almost  universally  omitted :  as,  place,  placing  ;  lodge,  lodging  ; 
slave,  slavish;  prude, prudish. 

See  Uie  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  1.  Role  10. 

An  obligeing  and  humble  disposition,  is  totally  unconnected 
with  a  servile  and  cnngcing  humour. 

By  solaccing  the  sorrows  of  others,  the  heart  is  improved, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  duty  is  performed. 

Labour  and  expense  are  lost  upon  a  droneish  spirit. 

The  inadvertences  of  youth  may  be  excused,  but  knaveish 
f  ricks  should  meet  with  severe  reproof. 
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RULE  XI. 

Cmnpoiunded  words  are  generally  spelled  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  simple  words  of  which  thejf  are  formed:  as^  glasshouse, 
shfHght^  thereby^  hereafter.  Many  words  ending  with  double  I, 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule :  05,  already j  welfare,  wiJJful,  fulfil :  and 
also  the  words,  wherever,  Christmas,  lammas,  ^c. 

See  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  1.  Rule  11. 

The  pasover  was  a  celebrated  feast  among  the  Jews. 

A  virtuous  woman  looketb  well  to  the  ways  of  her  houshold. 

iTbese  people  salute  one  another,  by  touching  the  top  of 
their  forheads. 

That  which  is  sometimes  expedient  is  not  allways  so. 

We  may  be  hurtful!  to  others,  by  our  example,  as  well  as  by 
personal  injuries. 

In  candid  minds,  truth  finds  an  entrance,  and  a  wellcome 
too. 

Our  passtimes  should  be  innocent :  and  they  should  not  oc- 
ciit  too  frequently. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CONTAININO    INSTANCES    OF    FALSE    ORTHOGRAPHY,    PROMISCC* 

OUSLY  DISPOSED. 

iyee  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  2.  Rule  1. 

As  the  learners  must  be  supposed  to  be  tolerably  versed  in 
the  spelling  of  words  in  very  familiar  use,  the  Compiler  has 
generally  selected,  for  the  following  exercises,  such  words  as 
are  less  obviously  erroneous,  and  in  the  use  of  which  young 
persons  are  more  likely  to  commit  mistakes.  Though  the  in- 
stances which  he  gives  of  these  deviations  are  not  very  nume- 
rous, yet,  it  is  presumed,  they  are  exhibited  with  sufficient  va- 
riety, to  show  the  necessity  of  care  and  attention  in  combining 
letters  and  syllables ;  and  to  excite  the  ingenious  student  to 
investigate  the  principles  and  rules  of  our  Orthography,  as 
well  as  to  distinguish  the  exceptions  and  variations  wnich  every 
where  attend  them. 

In  rectifying  these  exercises,  the  Compiler  has  been  govern* 
ed  by  Doctor  Johnson ^s  Dictionary,  as  the  standard  of  propri 
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ety.  This  woik  is,  indisputably,  the  best  authority  for  the  Or- 
thography of  the  English  language ;  though  the  author,  in 
some  instances,  has  made  decisions,  which  are  not  generally 
approved,  and  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account. 


Section  1. 

Se«  the  Key,  part  2.  Chap.  2.  Section  1 . 

Neglect  no  oppurtunity  of  doing  good. 
No  man  can  stedily  build  upon  accidents. 

How  shall  we  keep,  what  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprize,  a  stronger  take  ? 

Neither  time  nor  misfortunes  should  eraze  the  remember- 
ancc  of  a  friend. 

Moderation  should  preside,  both  in  the  kitchin  and  the  parlor. 

Shall  we  recicve  good  at  the  Divine  hand,  and  shall  we  not 
rccieve  evil  ? 

In  many  designs,  we  may  succede  and  be  miserable. 

We  should  have  sencc  and  virtue  enough  to  recced  from  our 
demands,  when  they  appear  to  be  unresonable. 

All  our  comforts  procede  from  the  Father  of  goodness. 

The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceedcd  by  a  universal  de- 
genaracy  of  manners,  and  a  contempt  of  religion. 

His  father  omited  nothing  in  his  education,  that  might  render 
him  virtuous  and  usefull. 

The  daw  in  the  fable  was  dressed  in  pilferrcd  ornaments. 

A  favor  confered  with  delicacy,  doubles  the  obligation. 

They  tempted  tlieir  Creator,  and  limitted  the  Holy  One  of 
Izraeh 

The  precepts  of  a  good  education  have  oflen  recured  in 
the  time  of  need. 

We  are  frequently  benefitted  by  what  we  have  dreaded. 

It  is  no  great  virtue  to  live  loveingly  with  good  natured 
and  meek  persons. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  a  more  lovly  character  of  God, 
than  any  religion  ever  did. 

Without  sinisterous  views,  they  are  dexterous  managers  of 
their  own  interest. 

Any  thing  commited  to  the  trust  and  care  of  another,  is  a 
deposit. 

Here  finnishM  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
Vieu'd  and  beheld !   All  was  intirely  good. 

V^OL.  11.  E 
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It  deserves  our  best  skil  to  enquire  Into  those  rules,  bj 
which  we  may  guide  our  judgement* 

Food,  clotheiog,  and  habitations,  are  the  rewards  of  in* 
dustry. 

If  we  lie  no  restraint  upon  our  lusts,  no  controul  upon  our 
apetites  and  passions,  they  will  hurry  us  into  guilt  and  misery. 

An  Independant  is  one  who,  in  religious  affairs,  holds  that 
every  congregation  is  a  compleat  Church. 

Receive  his  council,  apd  securly  move : 
Entrust  thv  fortuue  to  the  Power  above. 

Following  life  in  cretures  we  disect, 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 

The  acknowledgement  of  our  transgressions  must  precede 
the  foi^vness  of  them. 

Judicious  abridgements  often  aid  the  studys  of  youth. 

Examine  how  thy  humor  is  enclin'd, 

And  which  the  ruleing  passion  of  tby  mind. 

•He  faulters  at  the  question  : 


His  fears,  his  words,  his  looks,  declare  him  guilty. 

Calicoe  is  a  thin  cloth  made  of  cotton  ;  sometimes  stained 
with  lively  colors. 

To  promote  iniquity  in  others,  is  nearly  the  same  as  being 
the  actere  of  it  oursclvs. 

The  glasicr^s  business  was  unknown  to  the  antients. 

The  antecedant,  in  grammcr,  is  the  noun  or  pronoun  to 
which  the  relative  refers. 


Section  2. 

5>cc  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap  2.  Section  2. 

Be  not  aflraid  of  the  wicked  :  they  are  under  the  controui 
of  Providence.     Conciousuess  of  guilt  may  justly  afright  us. 

Convey  to  others  no  inteligence  which  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  avow. 

Many  are  weighed  in  the  ballancc,  and  found  wanting. 

How  many  disapointmeiits  have,  in  their  consequences^ 
saved  a  man  from  ruin ! 

A  well-poised  mind  makes  a  chearful  countenance. 
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A  certain  housholder  planted  a  vinyard,  but  the  men  im- 
ploded in  it  made  ungrateful!  returns. 

!Lct  us  show  dilligence  in  every  laudible  undertaking. 

Cinamon  is  the  fragrant  bark  of  a  low  tree  in  the  iiand  of 
Ceylon. 

A  ram  will  but  with  his  head,  though  he  be  brought  up 
tame,  and  never  saw  the  action. 

We  percieve  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  bason,  when  water  is 
poured  on  it,  though  we  could  not  discover  it  before. 

Virtue  imbalms  the  memory  of  the  good. 

The  king  of  Great  Brittain  is  a  limitted  monarch ;  and  the 
Brittish  nation  a  free  people. 

The  phisician  may  dispence  the  medicin,  but  Providence 
alone  can  bless  it. 

In  many  persuits,  we  imbark  with  pleasure,  and  land  sor- 
rowfully. 

Rocks,  mountains,  and  caverns,  are  of  indispensible  use, 
both  to  the  earth  and  to  man. 

The  hive  of  a  city,  or  kingdom,  is  in  the  best  condition, 
when  their  is  the  least  noizc  or  buz  in  it. 

The  roughnesses  found  on  our  enterance  into  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  learning,  grow  smoother  as  we  advance. 

That  which  was  once  the  most  beautifull  spot  of  Italy,  co- 
ve rred  with  pallaces,  imbellished  by  princes,  and  cellebrated 
by  poets,  has  now  nothing  to  show  but  ruins. 

Baterhng  rams  were  antiently  used  to  beat  down  the  walls 
of  a  city. 

Jocky  signifies  a  man  who  rides  horses  in  a  race ;  or  who 
deals  in  horses. 

The  harmlesness  of  many  animals,  and  the  injoyment  which 
they  have  of  life,  should  plead  for  them  against  cruel 
uaeage. 

We  may  be  very  buzy  to  no  usefull  purpose. 

We  cannot  plead  in  abatment  of  our  guilt,  that  we  are  ig- 
noreut  of  our  duty. 

Genuine  charaty,  how  liberal  soever  it  may  be,  will  never 
impoverish  ourselves.  If  we  sew  spareingly,  we  shall  reap 
acordingly. 

However  disagreable,  we  must  resolutly  perform  our  duty. 

A  fit  of  sickness  is  ofien  a  kind  chastisment  and  disciplin,  to 
moderate  our  affection  for  the  things  of  this  life. 

It  is  a  happyness  to  young  persons,  when  they  are  preserved 
from  the  snares  of  the  world,  as  in  a  garden  inclosed. 

Health  and  peace,  the  most  valueable  posessions,  are  obtain- 
ed at  small  expcnce. 

Incence  signifies  perfumes  exhailcd  by  fire,  and  made  use  of 
in  religious  ceremonies. 
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True  happyoess  is  an  ennemy  to  pomp  and  noize. 

Few  reflexions  are  more  distresing,  than  those  which  we 
make  on  our  own  ingratitude. 

There  is  an  inseperablc  connection  between  piety  and 
virtue. 

Many  actions  have  a  fair  complection,  which  have  not 
sprung  from  virtue. 

Which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselvs,  we  are  incountered 
with  sensable  demonstrations  of  a  Deity. 

If  we  forsake  the  ways  of  virtue,  we  cannot  alledge  any 
color  of  ignorance,  or  want  of  instruction. 


Section  3. 

See  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  2.  Section  3. 

There  are  more  cultivaters  of  the  earth,  than  of  their  own 
hearts. 

Man  is  incompassed  with  dangers  innumerable. 

War  is  attended  with  distresfui  and  dessolating  effects.     It  is 
confesedly  the  scorge  of  our  angry  passions. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof. 

The  harvest  truely  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 

The  greater  our  incitments  to  evil,  the  greater  will  be  our 
victory  and  reward. 

We  should  not  incourage  persons  to  do  what  they  beleive 
to  be  wrong. 

Virtue  is  placed  bpiwf^en  two  extreams,  which  are  both 
equally  blameable. 

We  should  continually  have  the  gaol  in  our  view,   which 
would  direct  us  in  the  race. 

The  goals  were  forced  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  free. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  charitible  doners,  when  our 
gifts  proceed  from  seldsh  motives. 

Straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way,  that  lead  to  life 
eternal. 

Integrity  leads  us  strait  forward,  disdaining  all  doubleings 
and  crooked  paths. 

Licenciousuess  and  crimes  pave  the  way  to  ruin. 

Words  are  the  countres  of  wise  men,  biit  the  money  of 
fools. 

Recompence  to  no  man  evil  for  evil. 

He  was  an  excellent  person ;  a  mirrour  of  antient  faith  in 
early  youth. 

Meekness  controuls  our  angry  passions ;  candor,  our  severe 
judgements. 
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He  is  not  onlj  a  descendcnt  from  pious  anccsters,  but  an 
inheriter  too  of  their  virtues. 

A  dispensatory  is  the  place  where  medicines  are  dispensed ; 
a  dispensary  is  a  book  in  which  the  coipposition  of  them  is 
described. 

Faithfulness  and  judgment  are  peculiarly  requisit  in  testa- 
mentory  executors. 

To  be  faithfull  among  the  faithles,  argues  great  strength  of 
principal. 

Mountains  appear  to  be  like  so  many  wens  or  unatuttil 
protuberancies  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  some  places  the  sea  incroaches  upon  the  land ;  in  others, 
the  land  upon  the  sea. 

Philosophers  agreed  in  despizing  riches,  as  the  intumber- 
ances  of  life. 

Wars  are  regulated  robberies  and  pyracies. 

Fishes  encrease  niore  than  beasts  or  birds,  as  appears  from 
their  numrous  spaun. 

The  piramids  of  Egypt  have  stood  more  than  three  thousand 
years. 

Precepts  have  small  influence,  when  not  inforced  by  exam- 
ple. 

How  has  kind  Heav'n  adom'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wastful  liand  ! 

A  friend  cxaggarates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  enflames 
his  crimes.  '- 

A  witty  and  humourous  vein  has  often  produced  ennemies. 

Neither  pleasure  nor  buziness  should  ingross  our  time  and 
affections  ^  proper  seasons  should  be  alotted  for  retirment. 

It  is  laudable  to  enquire  before  we  determin. 

Many  have  been  visitted  with  afflictions,  who  have  not 
profittcd  by  them. 

We  may  be  succcsful,  and  yet  disappointed. 


Section  4. 


See  the  Key,  part  2.  Chap,  2.  Section  4.' 

The  experience  of  want  inhances  the  value  of  plenty. 

To  maintain  opinions  stifly,  is  no  evidence  of  their  truth,  or 
of  our  moderation. 

Horehound  has  been  famous  for  its  medecinal  qualities  ;  but 
it  is  now  little  used. 
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The  wicked  are  often  ensnared  in  the  trap  which  they  lie 
for  others* 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  diseases  are  cureable  :  they  are  all 
under  the  guidence  of  Heaven. 

Instructors  should  not  only  be  skilfull  in  those  sciences 
which  they  teach ;  but  have  skil  in  the  method  of  teaching, 
and  patience  in  the  practise. 

Science  strengthens  and  inlaiges  the  minds  of  men. 

A  steady  mind  may  receive  council ;  but  there  is  no  hold 
on  a  changable  humour. 

We  may  enure  ourselvs  by  custom,  to  bear  the  extremities 
of  whether  without  injury. 

Excessive  merryment  is  the  parent  of  ^reif. 

Air  is  sensable  to  the  touch  by  its  motion,  and  by  its  resist- 
ence  to  bodies  moved  in  it. 

A  polite  address  is  sometimes  the  cloke  of  malice. 

To  practice  virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it. 

Many  things  are  plausable  in  theory,  which  fail  in  practise. 

Learning  and  knowlege  must  be  attoined  by  slow  degrees  : 
and  are  the  reward  only  of  dilligence  and  patience. 

We  should  study  to  hve  peacably  with  all  men. 

A  soul  that  can  securly  death  4efy, 
And  count  it  nature's  priviledge  to  die. 

Whatever  promotes  the  interest  of  the  soul,  is  also  condu- 
sive  to  our  present  feUcity. 

Let  not  the  stemess  of  virtue  afright  us ;  she  will  soon  be- 
come aimable. 

The  spatious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  etheriel  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens  a  shineing  frame. 
Their  great  Origincl  proclame. 

Passion  is  the  drunkeness  of  the  mind :  it  supercedes  the 
workings  of  reason. 

If  we  are  sincere,  we  may  be  assured  of  an  advocate  to  in- 
tersede  for  us. 

We  ought  not  to  consider  the  encrease  of  another's  reputa- 
tion, as  adimunition  of  our  own. 

The  reumatism  is  a  painful  distemper,  supposed  to  procede 
from  acrid  humors. 

The  beautiful  and  accomplished,  are  too  apt  to  study  behai- 
vour  rather  than  virtue. 

The  peazant's  cabbin  contains  as  much  content  as  the  sove- 
rein's  pallace. 
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True  valor  protects  the  feeble,  and  humbles  the  oppresser. 

David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  was  a  wise  and  valient  man* 

Prophecies  and  miracles  proclamed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
savior  of  the  world. 

Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  savory  mess  of  potaee. 

A  regular  and  virteous  education,  is  an  inesteemable  bless- 
ing. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  : 
Act  well  jour  part ;  there,  all  the  honor  lies. 

The  rigor  of  monkish  disciplin  often  concetals  great  de- 
pravity of  heart. 

We  should  recollect,  that  however  feivorable  we  may  be 
to  ourselves,  we  are  rigourousiy  examined  by  others. 

Section  5. 

See  the  Kej,  Part  2.  Chap.  2.  Sectioo  5. 

Virtue  can  render  youth,  as  well  as  old  age,  honorable. 

Rumor  often  tells  false  tales. 

Weak  minds  are  rufled  by  triffling  things.  > 

The  cabage-tree  is  very  common  in  the  Caribbee  ilands, 
where  it  grows  to  a  prodigious  heighth. 

Visit  the  sick,  feed  the  hungry,  cloath  the  naked. 

Flis  smiles  and  tears  are  too  artifitial  to  be  relied  on. 

The  most  essensial  virtues  of  a  Christian,  are  love  to  God, 
and  benevolence  to  man. 

We  should  be  chearful  without  levity. 

A  calender  signifies  a  register  of  the  year ;  and  a  calendar, 
a  press  in  which  clothiers  smooth  their  cloth. 

Integrity  and  hope  are  the  sure  paliatives  of  sorrow. 

Camomile  is  an  odouriferous  plant,  and  possesses  considera- 
ble medicinel  virtues. 

The  gaity  of  youth  should  be  tempered  by  the  precepts  of 
age. 

Certainty,  even  on  distresful  occasions,  is  somtimes  more 
elligible  than  suspence. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  antient  alter  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacriligious  hands. 

The  most  acceptable  sacrifise,  is  that  of  a  contrite  and  hum- 
ble heart. 

We  are  accountable  for  whatever  we  patronize  in  others. 

It  marks  a  savage  disposition,  to  tortur  animals,  to  make 
them  smart  and  agonise,  for  our  diversion. 
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The  edge  of  cloath,  where  it  is  closed  hy  complicatiDg  the 
threads,  is  called  the  selvidge. 

Soushone  tea  and  Turkj  cofiee  were  his  favorite  beveridge ; 
chocolade  he  seldom  drank. 

The  guilty  mind  cannot  avoid  many  mclancholly  apprehen- 
sions. 

If  we  injure  others,  we  must  expect  retailiation. 

Let  every  man  be  fully  perbwailed  in  his  own  mind. 

Peace  and  honor  are  the  sheeves  of  virtue's  harvest. 

The  black  earth,  every  where  obvious  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  we  call  mold. 

The  Roman  pontif  claims  to  be  the  supream  head  of  the 
church  on  earth. 

High-seasoned  food  viciates  the  pallate,  and  occasions  a  dis- 
relish for  plain  fare. 

The  cofiscious  receivor  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  was,  in  fact,  a  rob- 
ber and  a  murderer. 

The  Divine  Being  is  not  only  the  Greater,  but  the  Ruler  and 
Preservor  of  the  world.. 

Honest  endeavors,  if  persevered  in,  will  finally  be  succesful. 

He  who  dies  for  religion,  is  a  martyr ;  he  who  suffers  for  it, 
is  a  confessour. 

Id  the  paroxism  of  passion,  we  sometimes  give  occasion  for 
a  life  of  repentence. 

The  mist  which  invelopes  many  studies,  is  dissipated  when 
we  approach  them. 

The   voice  is  sometimes  obstructed  by  a  hoarsness,  or  by 
viscuous  phlegm. 

The  desart  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  fruit  and  sweetmeats  set  on  table  after  the  meat,  arc 
called  the  desert. 

We  traversed  the  flowry  fields,  till  the  falling  dews  admo- 
nished us  to  return. 


Section  G. 


See  the  Key,  Part  2.  Chap.  2.  Section  C. 


There  is  frequently  a  worm  at  the  root  of  our  most  florish- 
ingcondition. 

The  stalk  of  ivey  is  tough,  and  not  fragil. 

The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  distills  fresh  water  from  every 
part  of  it. 
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Our  imperfections  arc  discernable  by  others,  when  wc 
think  they  are  concealed. 

They  think  they  shall  be  beared  for  there  much  speak- 
ing. 

True  criticizm  is  not  a  captious,  but  a  liberal  art. 

Integrity  is  our  best  defense  against  the  evils  of  life. 

No  circumstance  can  Ucence  evil,  or  dispence  with  the 
rules  of  virtue. 

We  may  be  cyphers  in  the  world^s  estimation,  whilst  we 
are  advancing  our  own  and  others^  value. 

The  path  of  vertue  is  the  path  of  peace. 

A  dipthong  is  the  coilition  of  two  vowels  to  form  one 
sound. 

However  forceable  our  temptations,  they  may  be   resisted. 

I  acknowlege  my  transgression  ;  and  my  sin  is  ever  before 
me. 

The  coUedge  of  cardinals  are  the  electers  of  the  pope. 

He  had  no  colorable  excuse  to  palliate  his  conduct. 

Thy  humourous  vein  thy  pleasing  folly. 
Lie  all  neglected,  all  forgot. 

If  we  are  so  conceited  as  obstinatly  to  reject  all  advice,  wc 
must  expect  a  direliction  of  friends. 

Crpnology  is  the  science  of  computeing  and  ajusting  the 
periods  of  time. 

In  groves  we  live,  and  lay  on  mossy  bed:9, 

By  chrystal  streams,  that  murmer  through  the  meads. 

It  is  a  secret  cowardise  which  induces  us  to  complement 
the  vices  of  our  superiors,  to  applaud  the  libertin,  and  laugh 
with  the  prophane. 

The  lark  each  morning  waked  me  with  her  spritely  lay. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  species  of  the  lilly. 

We  owe  it  to  our  visitors  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  enter- 
tain them  with  useful  and  sensable  conversation. 

Sponsers  are  those  who  become  sureties  for  the  childreD's 
education  in  the  Christian  faith. 

The  w^arrier's  fame  is  oilen  purchased  by  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands. 

Hope  exhilerates  the  mind,  and  is  the  grand  elixer,  tinder 
all  the  evils  of  life. 

The  incence  of  gratitude,  whilst  it  expresses  our  duty,  and 
honors  our  beuefacter,  perfumes  an9  regails  ourselves. 


Vor.  II. 


PART    III. 


EXERCISES  IN  SYNTAX. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OONTAININO  INSTANCES    OF  FALSE  STNTAX,    DISPOSKD    UNDER 

THE   PARTICULAR  RULES. 


RULE  I. 

A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case,  m  nton&er  and 
person:  eu,  "/  /«orn;"  "  Tkou  art  inmroveidi'"  "  J%e  bird$ 

bee  Vol.  1.  p.  143,  and  (be  Key,  Fuxt  3,  Chap.  1.  Role  I. 

Disappointments  sinks  the  heart  of  man;  but  the  renewal 
of  hope  give  consolation. 

The  smiles  that  encourage  severity  of  judgment,  hides  ma- 
lice and  insincerity. 

He  dare  not  act  contrary  to  his  instructions. 

Fifty  pounds  of  wheat  contains  forty  pounds  of  flour. 

The  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches,  were  totally  un- 
known a  few  centuries  ago. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  do 
not  exceed  sixteen  millions. 

Nothing  but  vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 

A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charm  the  eye. 

So  much  both  of  ability  and  merit  are  seldom  found. 

In  the  conduct  of  Parmenio,  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly 
were  very  conspicuous. 

He  is  an  author  of  more  credit  than  Plutarch,  or  any  other 
that  write  lives  too  hastily. 

The  inquisitive  and  curious  is  generally  talkative* 

Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  reconcile  the  parties. 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  was  more  equivocators  ihau 
one* 

Tlie  sincere  is  always  esteemed* 

Has  the  goods  been  sold  to  advantage  ?  and  did  thou  cm- 
brace  the  proper  season  ? 

There  is  many  occasions  in  life,  in  which  silence  and  sim- 
plicity is  true  wisdom. 

The  generous  never  recounts  minutely  the  actions  they  have 
done ;  nor  the  prudent,  those  they  will  do. 

He  need  not  proceed  in  such  haste. 

The  business  that  related  to  ecclesiastical  meetings,  matters^ 
and  persons,  were  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  kmg^s  direc- 
tion. 

In  him  were  happily  blended  true  dignity  with  softness  of 
manners. 

The  support  of  so  many  of  his  relations,  were  a  heavy  tax 
upon  his  industry  ;  but  thou  knows  he  paid  it  cheerfully. 

What  avails  the  best  sentiments,  if  persons  do  not  live  suita- 
bly to  them  ? 

Reconciliation  was  ofiercd,  on  conditions  as  moderate  as  was 
consistent  with  a  permanent  union. 

Not  one  of  them  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in  purple,  are 
completely  happy. 

And  the  fame  of  this  person,  and  of  his  wonderful  actions, 
were  diffused  throughout  the  country. 

The  variety  of  the  productions  of  genius,  like  tliat  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  are  without  limit. 

In  vain  our  flocks  nnd  fields  increase  oar  store, 
When  our  abundance  make  us  wish  for  more. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  sincerely  as  thou  loves 
thyself. 

Has  thou  no  better  reason  for  censuring  thy  friend  and 
companion  ? 

Thou  who  art  the  Author  and  Bestower  of  life,  can  doubt- 
less, restore  it  also :  but  whether  thou  will  please  to  restore  it, 
or  not,  that  thou  only  knows. 

O  thou  my  voice  inspire, 

Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowM  lips  with  fire. 

Accept  these  grateful  tears  :  for  thee  they  flow  ; 
For  thee  that  ever  felt  anotliers  wo. 

.Hist  to  thy  word,  in  every  thousrht  sincere  : 

^Vho  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear. 
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The  following  examples  are   adapted  to  the  notes  and  obser- 
vations under  rule  i. 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  143.  Vol.  2.  p.  180. 

1.*  To  do  unto  all  men,  as  we  would  that  they,  in  similar 
circumstances,  should  db  unto  us,  constitute  the  great  princi- 
ple of  virtue. 

From  a  fear  of  the  world's  censure,  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
practice  of  precepts,  which  the  heart  approves  and  embraces, 
mark  a  feeble  and  imperfect  character. 

The  erroneous  opinions  which  we  form  concerning  happi- 
ness and  misery,  gives  rise  to  all  the  mistaken  and  dangerous 
passions  that  embroils  our  life. 

To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are  required  of 
all  men. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity  of  our  minds  and 
bodies,  to  be  just  and  kind  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be 
pious  and  faithful  to  Him  that  made  us,  admit  not  of  any  doubt 
in  a  rational  and  well-informed  mind. 

To  be  of  a  pure  and  humble  mind,  to  exercise  benevolence 
towards  others,  to  cultivate  piety  towards  God,  is  the  sure 
means  of  becoming  peaceful  and  happy. 

It  is  an  important  truth,  that  religion,  vital  religion,  the 
religion  of  the  heart,  are  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  rea- 
son, in  waging  war  with  the  passions,  and  promoting  that 
sweet  composure  which  constitute  the  peace  of  God. 

The  possession  of  our  senses  entire,  of  our  limbs  uninjured, 
of  a  sound  understanding,  of  friends  and  companions,  are  often 
overlooked  ;  though  it  would  be  the  ultimate  wish  of  many, 
who,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  deserves  it  as  much  as  ourselves. 

All  that  make  a  figure  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  the 
employments  of  the  busy,  the  enterprises  of  the  ambitious,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  warlike ;  the  virtues  which  forms  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  crimes  which  occasions  the  misery  of  mankind  ; 
originates  in  that  silent  and  secret  recess  of  thought,  which  are 
hidden  from  every  human  eye. 

2.  If  the  privileges  to  which  he  has  an  undoubted  right,  and 
he  has  long  enjoyed,  should  now  be  wrested  from  him,  would 
be  flagrant  injustice. 

These  curiosities  we  have  imported  from  China,  and  are 
similar  to  those  which  were  some  time  ago  brought  from  Africa. 

Will  martial  flames  for  ever  fire  thy  mind, 
And  never,  never  be  to  Heav'n  resigned  ? 

*  The  examples  under  each  rule  are  regularly  iiuinbcrrd,  to  make  thetn  corre->pomi  t(. 
•hp  r^Kpective  subordinate  rules  in  the  Grammar. 
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3.  Two  substantives,  when  they  come  together,  and  do  not 
signify  the  same  thing,  the  former  must  be  in  the  genitiTe  case« 

Virtue,  however  it  may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  men  are  so 
constituted  as  ultimately  to  acknowledge  and  respect  genuine 
merit. 

4.  The  crown  of  virtue  is  peace  and  honour. 

His  chief  occupation  and  enjoyment  were  controversy. 

5.  Him  destroyM, 

Or  won  to  what  may  work  his  utter  loss. 
All  this  will  soon  follow. 


■  Whose  gray  top 

Shall  tremble,  him  descending. 


RULE  n. 

Two  or  more  noimSj  ^c.  in  the  singular  number,  joined  to- 
getker  by  a  copulative  conjunction^  expressed  or  understood, 
mutt  hate  verbs,  nouns,  and  pronouns  agreeing  loith  them  in  the 
phtral  number :  as,  '^  Socrates  and  Plato  were  wise  ;  they  were 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Greece ;''  ^'  The  sun  (hat  rolls 
aver  our  heads,  the  food  that  we  receive,  the  rest  that  we  enjoy, 
daily  admonish  us  of  a  superior  and  superintending  Power. '^^ 


See  Vol.  1.  p.  149,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rule  i. 

Idleness  and  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  many  vices. 

Wisdom,  virtue,  happiness,  dwells  with  the  golden  mediocrity. 

In  unity  consists  the  welfare  and  security  of  every  society. 

Time  and  tide  waits  for  no  man. 

His  politeness  and  good  disposition  was,  on  failure  of 
their  effect,  entirely  changed. 

Patience  and  diligence,  like  faith,  removes  mountains. 

Humility  and  knowledge,  with  poor  apparel,  excels  pride 
and  ignorance  under  costly  attire. 

The  planetary  system,  boundless  space,  and  the  immense 
ocean,  affects  the  mind  with  sensations  of  astonishment. 

Humility  and  love,  whatever  obscurities  may  involve 
religious  tenets,  constitutes  the  essence  of  true  religion. 

Religion  and  virtue,  our  best  support  and  highest  honour, 
confers  on  the  mind  principles  of  noble  independence. 

What  signifies  the  counsel  and  care  of  preceptors,  when 
youth  think  they  have  no  need  of  assistance  ? 
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The  examples  which  follow  are  euited  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions under  rule  ii. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  149.  Vol.  2.  p.  182. 

1.  Much  does  human  pride  and  self-complacency  require 
correction. 

Luxurious  Uving,  and  high  pleasures,  hegcts  a  languor  and 
satiety  that  destroys  all  enjoyment. 

Pride  and  self-sufficiency  stifles  sentiments  of  dependence 
on  our  Creator :  levity  and  attachment  to  worldly  pleasures, 
destroys  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  him. 

2.  Good  order  in  our  affiiirs,  not  mean  savings,  produce 
great  profits. 

The  following  treatise,  together  with  those  that  accompany 
it,  were  written,  many  years  ago,  for  my  own  private  satisfac- 
tion. 

That  great  senator,  in  concert  \ivdth  several  other  eminent 
persons,  were  the  projectors  of  the  revolution. 

The  religion  of  these  people,  as  well  as  their  customs  and 
manners,  were  strangely  misrepresented. 

Virtue,  ioined  to  knowledge  and  wealth,  confer  great  in- 
fluence and  respectahility.  But  knowledge,  with  wealth  mu- 
ted, if  virtue  is  wanting,  have  a  very  limited  influence,  and  are 
often  despised. 

That  superficial  scholar  and  critic,  like  some  renowned 
critics  of  our  own,  have  furnished  most  decisive  proofs,  that 
they  knew  not  the  characters  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  buildings  of  the  institution  have  been  enlarged ;  the 
expense  of  which,  added  to  the  increased  price  of  provisions, 
render  it  necessary  to  advance  the  terms  of  admission. 

One,  added  to  nineteen,  make  twenty. 

What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fills  his  mind  ! 

3.  Thou,  and  the  ^rdener^  and  the  huntsman,  must  share 
the  blame  of  this  busmcss  amongst  them. 

My  sister  and  I,  as  well  as  my  brothcn  are  daily  employed 
in  their  respective  occupations. 

« 

RULE  III. 

The  conjunction  ilisjunctive  has  an  effect  contrary  to  that  of 
the  conjunction  copulative :  for^  as  the  verb^  notm,  or  pronoun, 
is  referred  to  the  preceding  terms  taken  separately,  it  must  be  in 
the  singular  ntmiber :  as,  "  Ignorance  or  negligence  has  caused 
this  mistake  ;^^   ^^John^  James ^  or  Joseph,  intends  to  accompain/ 
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nw;"  ^^  There  isy  in  many  minds^  neither  knowledge  nor  ynder- 
standing.^'^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  151,  and  the  Key.  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rule  3. 

M an^s  happiness,  or  misery,  are,  in  a  great  measare,  put  into 
his  own  bands. 

Man  is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch,  which 
move  merely  as  they  are  moved. 

Despise  no  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  nor  any  condition  of 
life  for  they  are,  perhaps,  to  be  your  own  lot. 

Speaking  impatiently  to  servants,  or  any  thing  that  betrays 
unkmdness  or  ill-humour,  are  certainly  criminal. 

There  are  many  faults  in  spelling,  which  neither  analogy 
nor  pronunciation  justify. 

When  sickness,  infirmity,  or  reverse  of  fortune,  afiect  us, 
the  sinperity  of  friendship  is  proved. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  the  uttering,  or  the 
bearing  of  certain  words,  that  constitute  the  worship  of  the 
Almighty. 

A  tart  reply,  a  proneness  to  rebuke,  or  a  captious  and  con- 
tradictious spirit,  are  capable  of  imbittering  domestic  life,  and 
of  setting  friends  at  variance. 

The  following  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observatiofis 

under  rule  hi. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  151.  Vol.  2.  p.  184. 

!•  Either  thou  or  I  art  greatly  mistaken,  in  our  judgment 
on  this  subject. 

I  or  thou  am  the  person  who  must  undertake  the  business^ 
proposed. 

2.  Both  of  the  scholars,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  transaction. 

Some  parts  of  the  ship  and  cargo  w^ere  recovered ;  but  nei- 
ther the  sailors  nor  the  captain,  was  saved. 

Whether  one  person  or  more  was  concerned  in  the  business, 
does  not  yet  appear. 

The  cares  of  this  life,  or  the  deccitfulness  of  riches,  has 
choked  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 

RULE  IV. 

^  noun  of  multitude^  or  signifying  many^  may  have  a  verb  or 
prono^m  agreeing:  with  it,  either  of  the  sijigular  or  plural  nitm-- 
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ber  ;  yet  not  mthout  regard  to  the  import  of  the  word^  as  con- 
'oeying  unitu  or  plurality  of  idea :  as,  ''  The  meeting  was  large  ;^' 
"7%e  parliament  is  dissolved  ;^^  "  T7*e  nation  is  pomerfid  f^ 
^'  My  people  do  not  consider :  they  have  not  known  me  ;^'  ^^  T%e 
midtitude  eagerly  pursue  pleasure  as  their  chief  good;^^  ^^  7%e 
council  were  divided  in  their  sentiments. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  152,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Role  4. 

The  people  rejoices  in  that  which  should  give  it  sorrow. 

The  flock,  and  not  the  fleece,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  ob- 
jects of  the  shepherd's  care. 

The  court  have  just  ended,  after  having  sat  through  the 
trial  of  a  very  long  cause. 

The  crowd  were  so  great,  that  the  judges  with  difficulty 
made  their  way  through  them. 

The  corporation  of  York  consist  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
a  common  council. 

The  British  parliament  are  composed  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons. 

When  the  nation  complain,  the  rulers  should  listen  to  their 
voice. 

In  the  days  of  youth,  the  multitude  eagerly  pursues  plea- 
sure as  its  chief  good. 

The  church  have  no  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 

The  fleet  were  seen  sailing  up  the  channel. 

The  regiment  consist  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  meeting  have  established  several  salutary  regulations. 

The  council  was  not  unanimous,  and  it  separated  without 
coming  to  anv  determination. 

The  fleet  is  all  arrived  and  moored  in  safety. 

This  people  draweth  near  to  me  with  their  mouth,  and  ho- 
noureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 

The  committee  was  divided  in  its  sentiments,  and  it  has  re- 
ferred the  business  to  the  general  meeting. 

The  committee  were  very  full  when  this  point  was  decided : 
and  their  jud^ent  has  not  been  called  in  question. 

Why  do  this  generation  wish  for  greater  evidence,  when  so 
much  is  already  given  ? 

The  remnant  of  the  people  were  persecuted  with  great  se- 
verity. 

Never  were  any  people  so  much  infatuated  as  the  Jewish 
nation. 

The  shoal  of  herrings  were  of  an  immense  extent. 

No  society  are  chaigcabic  with  thn  disapproved  miscondurf 
of  particular  membors. 
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RULE  \ . 

Pronouns  must  always  agree  with  their  antecedents,  and  the 
nouns  for  which  they  standi  in  gender  and  number :  as,  ^'  TTiis  is 
the  friend  whom  1  love  ;"  "  Tliat  is  the  vice  which  I  hate  ;^^  "  The 
king  and  the  queen  had  put  on  their  robes  ;^'  '^  The  moon  appears^ 
and  she  shines,  but  the  light  is  not  her  own.^^ 

The  relative  is  of  the  same  person  as  the  antecedent,  and  the 
verb  agrees  mth  it  accordingly :  as, ''  Thou  who  lovest  wisdom  ;^* 
^^  Iwho  speak  from  experienceJ^^ 

See.  Vol.  1.  p.  154,  and  the  Kc}-,  Part  3.  Cbap.  1.  Rnic  5. 

The  exercise  of  reason  appears  as  little  in  these  sportsmen, 
as  in  the  beasts  whom  they  sometimes  hunt,  and  by  whom  they 
are  sometimes  hunted. 

They  which  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find  her. 

The  male  amongst  birds  seems  to  discover  no  beauty,  but 
in  the  colour  of  its  species. 

Take  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses  sprin- 
kle it  towards  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh ;  and  it  shall 
become  small  dust. 

Rebecca  took  goodly  raiment,  which  were  with  her  in  the 
house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob. 

The  wheel  killed  another  man,  which  is  the  sixth  which 
have  lost  their  lives,  by  this  means. 

The  fair  sex,  whose  task  is  not  to  mingle  in  the  labours  of 
public  life,  has  its  own  part  assigned  it  to  act. 

The  Hercules  man  of  war  foundered  at  sea ;  she  overset, 
and  lost  most  of  her  men. 

The  mind  of  man  cannot  be  long  without  some  food  to 
nourish  the  activity  of  his  thoughts. 

What  is  the  reason  that  our  language  is  less  refined  than 
those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  ? 

I  do  not  think  any  one  should  incur  censure  for  being  ten- 
der of  their  reputation. 

Thou  who  has  been  a  witness  of  the  fact,  can  give  an  ac  - 
count  of  it. 

In  religious  concerns,  or  what  is  conceived  to  be  sucli, 
every  man  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  decision  of  the  Great 
Judge. 

Something  like  what  have  been  Iicrc  prcniiacd,  arc  (he  con- 
jectures of  Dryden. 
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Thoa  great  First  Cause,  least  understood  ! 

Who  all  my  sense  confin'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  good. 

And  that  mjraelf  am  blind ; 
Yet  gave  me  m  this  dark  estate,  kx:. . 

What  art  thou,  speak,  that,  on  designs  unknown. 
While  others  sleep,  thus  range  the  camp  alone  ? 


Tht  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observations 

tmder  rule  v. 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  154.     Vol.  2.  p.  186. 

1  •  Whoever  entertains  such  an  opinioD,  he  judges  erro- 
neously. 

The  cares  of  this  world  they  often  choke  the  growth  of 
virtue* 

Disappointments  and  afBictions,  however  disagreeable,  they 
often  improve  us. 

2.  Moses  was  the  meekest  man  whom  wc  read  of  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

Humility  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  virtues  which  we  can 
possess. 

They  are  tlie  same  persons  who  assisted  us  yesterday. 

The  men  and  things  which  he  has  studied  have  not  impro- 
ved his  morals. 

3.  Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  they  have  no  real 
merit. 

In  whatsoever  light  we  view  him,  his  conduct  will  bear  in- 
spection. 

On  whiclisoever  side  they  are  contemplated,  they  appear  to 
advantage. 

However  much  he  might  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's 
administration,  he  kept  a  total  silence  on  that  subject. 

4.  Which  of  them  two  persons  has  most  distinguished  him- 
self/ 

None  more  impatiently  suffer  injuries,  than  those  that  arc 
most  forward  in  doing  them. 

5.  He  would  not  be  persuaded  but  what  I  was  greatly  in 
fuult. 

These  commendations  of  his  children,  appear  to  have  been 
made  in  somewhat  an  injudicious  manner. 
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6.  He  instructed  and  fed  the  crowds  who  surrounded 
him. 

Sidney  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  active  governors, 
wldch  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  several  years. 

He  was  the  ablest  minister  which  James  ever  possessed. 

The  court,  who  gives  currency  to  manners,  ought  to  be  ex- 
emplary. 

I  am  happy  in  the  friend  which  I  have  long  proved. 

7.  The  child  whom  we  have  just  seen,  is  wholesomely  fed, 
and  not  iiyured  by  bandages  or  clothing. 

He  is  lixe  a  beast  of  prey,  who  destroys  without  pity. 

8.  Having  once  disgusted  him,  he  could  never  regain  the 
favour  of  Nero,  who  was  indeed  another  name  for  cruelty. 

Flattery,  whose  nature  is  to  deceive  and  betray,  should  be 
avoided  as  the  poisonous  adder. 

Who  of  those  men  came  to  his  assistance  ? 

9.  The  king  dismissed  his  minister  without  any  inquiry; 
who  had  never  before  committed  so  unjust  an  action. 

There  are  millions  of  people  in  the  empire  of  China,  whose 
support  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  rice. 

10.  It  is  remarkable  his  continual  endeavours  to  serve  us, 
notwithstanding  our  ingratitude. 

It  is  indisputably  true  his  assertion,  though  it  is  a  paradox. 

11.  Ah  !  unhappy  thee,  who  art  deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty, 
and  of  honour. 

Oh !  happy  we.  surrounded  with  so  many  blessings. 

RULE  VI. 

'  The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb^  when  no  nomi- 
native case  comes  between  it  and  the  verb :  as,  '^  The  master  who 
taught  iis  ;"  "  The  trees  which  are  planted.^^ 

When  a  nominative  comes  between  the  relative  and  the  verb, 
the  relative  is  governed  by  some  word  in  its  own  member  of  the 
sentence:  as,  "  He  who  preserves  me,  to  whom  I  owe  my  being, 
whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve,  is  etemaL^^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  159,  aad  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rale  G. 

We  are  dependent  on  each  other's  assistance!  whom  is 
there  that  can  subsist  by  himself^ 
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If,  he  will  not  hear  bis  best  friend,  whom  shall  be  sent  to 
admonish  him  ? 

They  who  much  is  given  to,  will  have  much  to  anMVer 
for. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they,  whom  in  early  life,  have 
been  dark  and  deceitful,  should  afterwards  become  lair  and 
ingenuous. 

They  who  have  laboured  to  make  us  wise  and  good,  are 
the  persons  whom  we  ought  to  love  and  respect,  and  who  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to. 

The  persons,  who  conscience  and  virtue  support,  may 
smile  at  the  caprices  of  fortune. 

From  the  character  of  those  who  you  associate  with,  your 
own  will  be  estimated. 

This  is  the  student  who  I  gave  the  book  to,  and  whom,  I 
am  persuaded,  deserves  it. 

I.  Of  whom  were  the  articles  bought?  Of  a  mercer;  be 
who  resides  near  the  mansion  house. 

Was  any  person  besides  the  mercer  present  ?  Yes,  both 
him  and  his  clerk. 

Who  was  the  money  paid  to  ?  To  the  mercer  and  his 
cleric. 

Who  counted  it  ?    Both  the  clerk  and  him. 


RULE  VII. 

Whtn  the  relative  is  preceded  hy  two  nominatives  of  differ' 
ent  persons,  the  relative  and  verb  may  agree  in  person  with 
either,  according  to  the  sense  :  as^  '^  I  am  the  man  who  com^ 
mandyou  ;^^  or,  *'''  I  am  the  man  who  commands  youJ^^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  160,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rule.  7. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  am  the  teacher,  who  adopt  that  sen- 
timent, and  maintains  the  propriety  of  such  measures. 

Thou  art  a  friend  that  bast  often  relieved  me,  and  that  has 
not  deserted  me  now  in  the  time  of  peculiar  need. 

I  am  the  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  discipline,  and 
who  recommend  it  to  others  ;  but  I  am  not  a  person  who  pro- 
motes useless  severity,  or  who  object  to  mild  and  generous 
treatment. 

I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  pupil,  who  possesses  bright  parts, 
but  who  hast  cultivated  them  but  little. 

Thou  art  he  who  breathest  on  the  earth  with  the  breath  of 
spring,  and  who  covereth  it  with  verdure  and  beauty. 
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I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  tcachcth  fliee  to  profit,  and 
who  lead  thee  by  the  way  thou  shouldst  go. 

Thou  art  the  Lord  who  did  choose  Abraham,  and  brought- 
est  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldecs. 


RULE  VIII. 

Every  adjective,  and  every  adjective  pronowi,  belongs  to  a 
substantive  ;  expressed  or  understood :  as^  '*  He  is  a  good  as 
well  as  a  wise  man ;"  ''  Few  arc  happy  ;''  that  is  ;  *•  persons  ;*' 
'^  This  is  a  pleasant  walk  ;^'  that  tV,  ^^  this  walk  is,'^  &c. 

Adjective  pronouns  must  agree^  in  number^  with  their  substan-- 
tixtt :  as,  ''  This  book ;  these  books ;  that  sort,  those  sorts  : 
another  road,  other  roads. ^^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  161,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  RuleU. 

These  kind  of  indulgences  soften  and  injure  the  mind. 

Instead  of  improving  yourselves,  you  have  been  playing 
this  two  hours. 

Those  sort  of  favours  did  real  injury,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  kindness. 

The  chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  was  twenty  fool  broad, 
and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth. 

How  many  a  sorrow  should  we  avoid,  if  we  were  not  in- 
dustrious to  make  them ! 

He  saw  one  or  more  persons  enter  the  garden. 

The  examples  which  follow,  arc  suited  to  the  notes  ajid  obser- 
vations under  rulk  viit. 


^.c  Vol.  1.  p.  l»;i.  Vol.  2.p.  1:::». 

1.  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

1.  Charles  was  extravagant,  and  by  this  mean  became  pooi 
and  despicable. 

It  was  by  that  ungenerous  mean  that  he  obtained  his  end. 

Industr}'  is  the  mean  of  obtaining  competency. 

Though  a  promising  measure,  it  is  a  mean  which  I  cannot 
adopt. 

This  person  embraced  every  opportunity  to  display  his  ta- 
lents ;  and  by  these  means  rendered  himself  ridiculous. 

Joseph  was  industrious,  frugal,  and  discreet :  and  by  thi<: 
means  obtained  property  and  reputation. 
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2.  ReligioD  raises  men  above  themsdves ;  imiigioii  sndn 
them  beneath  the  brutes:  that,  binds  them  down  to  a  poor 
pitiable  speck  of  perishable  earth ;  this,  opens  for  them  a  pros- 
pect to  the  skies. 

More  rain  falls  in  the  Grst  two  summer  months,  than  in  the 
first  two  winter  ones :  but  it  makes  a  much  greater  show  upon 
the  earth,  in  those  than  in  these ;  because  there  is  a  much 
slower  evaporation. 

Rex  and  Tyrannus  are  of  very  different  characters.  The 
one  rules  his  people  by  laws  to  which  they  consent;  the 
other,  by  his  absolute  will  and  power;  this  is  called  freedom, 
that,  tyranny. 

3.  Each  of  them,  in  their  turn,  receive  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

My  counsel  to  each  of  you  is,  that  you  should  make  it  your 
endeavour  to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement. 

By  discussing  what  relates  to  each  particular,  in  their  order, 
we  shall  better  understand  the  subject. 

Every  person,  whatever  be  their  station,  are  bound  by  the 
daties  of  morality  and  religion. 

Every  leaf,  every  twig,  every  drop  of  water,  teem  with  life. 

Every  man^s  heart  and  temper  is  productive  of  much  in- 
ward joy  or  bitterness. 

Whatever  he  undertakes,  either  his  pride  or  his  folly  dis- 
gust us. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  were  numbered. 

Neither  of  those  men  seem  to  have  any  idea,  that  their  opi- 
nions may  be  ill-founded. 

When  benimity  and  gentleness  reign  within,  we  are  always 
least  in  hazara  from  without :  every  person,  and  every  occur- 
rence, are  beheld  in  the  most  favourable  light 

On  either  side  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life. 


II.  ADJECTIVES. 

4.  She  reads  proper,  writes  very  neat,  and  composes  accu- 
rate. 

He  was  extreme  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near  ex- 
hausted. 

They  generally  succeeded  ;  for  Ihcy  lived  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  prudence. 

We  may  reason  very  clear,  and  exceeding  strong,  without 
knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  syllogism. 

He  had  many  virtues,  and  was  exceeding  beloved. 
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The  amputation  was  exceeding  well  performed,  and  saved 
the  patient  8  life. 

He  came  agreeable  to  his  promise,  and  conducted  himself 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

He  speaks  very  fluent,  reads  excellent,  but  does  not  fliink 
very  coherent. 

lie  behaved  himself  submissive,  and  was  exceedii^  carefiil 
not  to  give  offence. 

They  reflected  the  advice,  and  conducted  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly indiscreetly. 

He  is  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  exceeding  upright :  and 
is  like  to  be  a  very  useful  member  of  the  community. 

The  conspiracy  was  the  easier  discovered,  from  its  being 
known  to  many. 

Not  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he  could  affinn 
no  stronger  than  he  did. 

He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject,  that  few  could 
speak  nobler  upon  it. 

We  may  credit  his  testimony,  for  he  says  express,  that  he 
saw  the  transaction. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach^s  sake,  and  thine  often  in- 
firmities. 

From  these  favourable  beginnings,  we  may  hope  for  a  soon 
and  prosperous  issue. 

He  addressed  several  exhortations  to  them,  suitably  to  their 
circumstances. 

Conformably  to  their  vehemence  of  thought,  was  their  ve- 
hemence of  gesture. 

We  should  implant  in  the  minds  of  youth,  such  seeds  and 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  are  likely  to  take  soonest  and 
deepest  root. 

Such  an  amiable  disposition  will  secure  universal  regard. 

Such  distinguished  virtues  seldom  occur. 

5.  'Tis  more  easier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to  maintain 
one. 

The  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse  ;  which  runs  the  faster  the 
lesser  weight  it  carries. 

The  pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  more  preferable 
than  those  of  the  imagination,  or  of  sense. 

The  nightingale  sings :  hers  is  the  most  sweetest  voice  in 
the  grove. 

The  Most  Highest  hath  croated  us  for  liis  glory,  and  our 
own  happiness. 
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The  Supreme  Being  is  the  most  wisest,  and  most  powerful- 
lest,  and  the  most  best  of  beings. 

6.  Virtue  confers  the  supremest  dignity  on  man :  and  should 
be  bis  chiefest  desire. 

His  assertion  was  more  true  than  that  of  his  opponent ;  nay, 
the  words  of  the  latter  were  most  untrue. 

His  work  is  perfect ;  his  brother^s  more  perfect ;  and  his 
father's  the  most  perfect  of  all. 

He  gave  the  fullest  and  the  most  sincere  proof  of  the  truest 
friendship. 

7.  A  talent  of  this  kind  would,  perhaps,  prove  the  likeliest 
of  any  otiicr  to  succeed. 

He  is  the  strongest  of  the  two,  but  not  the  wisest. 
He  spoke  with  so  much  propriety,  that  1  understood  him  the 
best  of  all  the  others  who  spoke  on  the  subject. 
Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  daughters. 

8.  He  spoke  in  a  distinct  enough  manner  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly. 

Thomas  is  equipped  with  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  new 
pair  of  gloves ;  he  is  the  servant  of  an  old  rich  man. 

The  two  first  in  the  row  are  cherry-trees,  the  two  others 
are  pear-trees. 

RULE  IX. 

The  ariicle  a  or  an  agrees  with  Jtouns  in  the  singular  number 
only^  individually  or  collectively :  as,  ^'  ^  Christian,  an  infidel,  a 
score,  a  thousand,'^^ 

TTu  definite  article  the  may  agree  toith  vouns  in  the  singular 
or  the  plural  number :  as,  ^'  The  garden,  the  houses,  the  stars  J^^ 

The  articles  are  often  properly  omitted:  when  used,  they  should 
be  justly  applied,  according  to  their  distinct  nature:  as,  ^^  Gold 
is  corrupting  ;  the  sea  is  green  ;  A  lion  is  boldJ^^ 

See  VoL  1.  p.  170,  and  t!ic  Koy,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rule  9. 

The  fire,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water,  are  four  elemenli 
of  the  philosophers. 

Reason  was  given  to  a  man  to  control  his  passions. 

Vol.  II.  H 
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We  have  within  us  an  intelligent  principle,  distinct  from 
body  and  from  matter. 

A  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  creation. 

Wisest  and  best  men  sometimes  commit  errors. 

Beware  of  drunkenness :  it  impairs  understanding ;  wastes 
an  estate ;  destroys  a  reputation ;  consumes  the  body ;  and 
renders  the  man  of  the  brightest  parts  the  common  jest  of  the 
meanest  clown. 

He  is  a  much  better  writer  than  a  reader. 

The  king  has  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  duke. 

There  are  some  evils  of  life,  which  equally  afiect  prince 
and  people. 

We  must  act  our  part  with  a  constancy,  though  reward  of 
our  constancy  be  distant. 

We  are  placed  here  under  a  trial  of  our  virtue. 

The  virtues  like  his  are  not  easily  acquired.  Such  qualities 
lionour  the  nature  of  a  man. 

Purity  has  its  seat  in  the  heart;  but  extends  its  influence 
over  so  much  of  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  the  great  and 
material  part  of  a  character.  • 

The  profligate  man  is  seldom  or  never  found  to  be  the  good 
husband,  the  good  father,  or  the  beneficent  neighbour. 

True  charity  is  not  the  meteor,  which  occasionally  glares  ; 
but  tlie  luminary,  which  in  its  orderly  and  regular  course, 
dispenses  benignant  influence. 

The  following  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observation^ 

under  rule  ix. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  170.  Vol.  2.  p.  192. 

1.  He  hi...  been  much  censured  for  conducting  himself  with 
a  little  attention  to  his  business. 

So  bold  a  breach  of  order,  called  for  little  severity  in  pu- 
nishing the  olFender. 

His  error  was  accompanied  with  so  little  contrition  and 
candid  acknowledgment,  that  he  found  a  few  persons  to  inter- 
cede for  him. 

There  were  so  many  mitigating  circumstances  attending 
his  misconduct,  parlicilarly  that  ofhis  open  confession,  that 
he  found  few  friends  who  were  disposed  to  interest  themselves 
in  his  favour. 

As  his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of  his  own  obstinacy,  a 
few  persons  pitied  him. 

2.  The  fear  of  shame,  and  desire  of  approbation,  prevent 
many  bad  actions. 
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In  this  business  he  it^as  influenced  by  a  just  and  generous 
principle. 

He  was  fired  with  desire  of  doing  something,  though  he 
knew  not  yet,  with  distibctness,  either  end  or  means. 

3.  At  worst,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 
At  best,  his  gift  was  but  a  poor  offering,  when  we  consider 
his  estate. 


RULE  X. 

One  substantive  governs  another^  ^gnif^ng  a  different  thing, 
in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case :  as,   "  Mj/  father* s  haute  ;'• 
"  Man'^s  happiness  ;"  "  Virtue^s  reward.^^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  173,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rule  10. 

My  ancestors  virtue  is  not  mine. 

His  brothers  offence  will  not  condemn  him* 

1  will  not  destroy  the  city  for  ten  sake. 

Nevertheless,  Asa  his  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord. 

A  mothers  tendern^s  and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures  gift's 
for  mans  advantage. 

A  mans  manner's  frequently  influence  his  fortune. 

Wisdoms  precepts'  form  the  good  mans  interest  and  happi- 
ness. 


They  slew  Varus,  he  that  was  mentioned  before. 

They  slew  Varus,  who  was  him  that  I  mentioned  before. 

The  following  extimples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  obser- 
vations under  rule  x. 

See  Tol.  I.  p  175.  Vol.  2.  p.  194. 

1.  It  was  the  men's,  women's,  and  children's  lot^  to  suffer 
great  calamities. 

Peter's,  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupation,  was  that  of  fish- 
ermen. 

This  measure  gained  the  king,  as  well  as  the  people's  ap- 
probation. 

Not  only  the  counsel's  and  attorney's,  but  the  judge's  opi- 
nion also,  ravoured  his  cause. 

i 

2.  And  he  cast  himself  down  at  Jesus  feet. 
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M0SC8  rod  was  turned  into  a  serpent. 

For  Herodias  sake,  his  brother  Philips  wife. 

If  yc  suffer  for  righteousnesses  sake,  happy  are  ye. 

Ye  should  be  subject  for  conscience's  sake. 

3.  They  very  justly  condemned  the  prodigaPs,  as  he  was 
called,  senseless  and  extravagant  conduct. 

They  implicitly  obeyed  the  protector's,  as  they  called  him. 
imperious  mandates. 

4.  I  bought  the  knives  at  Johnson's,  the  cutler's. 

The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown's,  the  mercer's  and  ha- 
berdasher's. 

LoiVl  Feversham  the  general's  tent. 

This  palace  had  been  the  grand  sultan's  Mahomet's. 

I  will  not  for  David's  thy  father's  sake. 
•  He  took  refuge  at  the  governor,  the  king's  representative's. 

Whose  works  are  these  ?  They  are  Cicero,  the  most  elo- 
quent of  men's.  .  • 

5.  The  world's  government  is  not  left  to  chance. 
She  married  my  son's  wife's  brother.  ^ 

This  is  my  wife's  brother's  partner's  house. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  both  the  physician's  and  the  sur- 
geon's advice. 

The  extent  of  the  prerogative  of  the  King  of  England,  is 
sufficiently  ascertained. 

C).  This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not  much  resemble  him. 
These  pictures  of  the  king  were  sent  to  hiryi  from  Italy. 
This  estate  of  the  corporation's  is  much  encumbered. 
That  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England's. 

7.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  parliament  neglecting  so 
important  a  business  ? 

Much  depends  on  this  rule  being  observed. 

The  time  of  William  making  the  experiment,  at  length  ar« 
rived. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  assembly  was  called,  to  clear 
some  doubt  which  the  king  had,  about  the  lawfulness  of  the 
Hollanders  their  throwing  off  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  and  their 
withdrawing  entirely  their  allegiance  to  that  crown. 

If  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words,  we  shall  pre- 
sently be  sensible  of  the  melody  suffering. 

Such  will  ever  be  the  effect  of  youth  associating  with  vicious 
companions. 
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RULE  XI. 

Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  ca^e  :-  a«,  "  Truth  ennobles 
her  ;"  "  She  comforts  me  ;"  "  They  support  tw,*"  "  Virtue  re- 
wards' her  followers  »^^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  179,  and  the  Key,  PartS.  Chap.  1.  Rolell. 

They  who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury  has 
corrupted,  cannot  relish  the  simple^plcasures  of  nature. 

You  have  reason  to  dread  bis  wrath,  which  one  day  will  de- 
stroy ye  both. 

Who  have  I  reason  to  love  so  much  as  this  friend  of  my 
youth? 

Ye,  who  were  dead,  hath  he  quickened* 

Who  did  they  entertain  so  freely !  ^ 

The  man  who  he  raised  from  obscurity,  is  dead. 

Ye  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

He  and  they  we  know,  but  who  are  you  ? 

She  that  is  idle  and  mischievous,  reprove  sharply. 

Who  did  they  send  to  him  on  so  important  an  erfand  ? 

That  is  the  friend  who  you  must  receive  cordially,  and  who 
you  can  not  esteem  too  highly. 

He  invited  nriy  brother  and  I  to  see  and  examine  his  library. 

He  who  committed  the  offence,  you  should  correct,  not  I 
who  am  innocent. 

We  should  fear  and  obey  the  Author  of  our  being,  even  He 
who  has  power  to  reward  or  punish  us  for  ever. 

They  who  he  had  most  injured,  he  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
love. 

77ie  examples  whichfollowj  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions under  rule  xi. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  175.  Vol  2  p.  19$. 

1 .  Though  he  now  takes  pleasure  in  them,  he  will  one  day 
repent  him  of  indulgences  so  unwarrantable. 

The  nearer  his  virtues  approached  him  to  the  great  example 
before  him,  the  humbler  he  grew. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  agree  his  conduct  with  the  princi- 
ples he  professes. 

2.  To  ingratiate  with  some,  by  traducing  others,  marks  a 
base  and  despicable  mind. 

I  shall  premise  with  two  or  three  general  obscrvatigD^« 
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3.  If  such  maxims,  and  such  practices  prevail,  what  has  be- 
come of  decency  and  virtue  ? 

I  have  come  according  to  the  time  proposed ;  but  I  have  fall- 
en upon  an  tevil  ho^r. 

The  mighty  rivals  are  now  at  length  agreed. 

The  influence  of  his  corrupt  example  was  then  entirely 
ceased. 

He  was  entered  into  the  connexion,  before  the  consequences 
were  considered. 

4.  Well  may  you  be  afnaiid  ;.it1shim  indeed* 

I  would  act  the  same  part'  if  I  were  him,  or  in  his  situation. 

Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life  :  and  they  are  them  which  testify  of  me. 

Be  composed :  it  is  me :  you  have  no  cause  for  fear. 

I  cannot  tell  who  has  befriended  me,  unless  it  is  him  from 
whom  1  have  received  many  benefits. 

I  know  not  whether  it  were  them  who  conducted  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  am  certain  it  was  not  him. 

He  so  much  resembled  my  hcother,  that,  at  first  sight,  I  took 
it  to  be  he. 

After  all  their  professions,  is  it  possible  to  be  them  ? 

It  could  not  have  been  her,  lor  she  always  behaves  dis- 
creetly. 

If  it  was  not  him.  who  do  you  imagine  it  to  have  been  ? 

Who  do  you  think  him  to  be  ? 

Whom  do  the  people  say  that  we  are  ? 

5.  Whatever  others  do,  let  thou  and  I  act  wisely. 
Let  them  and  we  unite  to  oppose  this  growing  evil. 

RULE  xii: 

One  verb  governs  another  that  follows  itj  or  depends  upon  it. 
in  thf  infinitive  mood:  asy  "  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well  ;" 
"  We  should  be  prepared  to  render  an  account  of  our  actions,^^ 

* 

The  preposition  to,  though  generally  used  bff  ore  the  latter  verb, 
is  sometimes  properly  omitted  :  as,  "  /  heard  him  say  it ;"  in- 
stead of  J  "  to  say  t/.'^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  183,  and  the  Kej,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rule  12. 

It  is  better  live  on  a  little,  than  outlive  a  great  d^^al. 
You  ought  not  walk  too  hastily. 
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I  wish  him  not  wrestle  witli  his  happiness. 
I  need  not  to  solicit  him  to  do  a  kind  action. 
I  dare  not  to  proceed  so  hastily,  lest  1  should  give  offence. 
I  ha:ve  seen  some  young  persons  to  conduct^  themselves 
very  discreetly. 

The  following  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observations 

wider  RULE  xii. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  183.  Vol  2.  p.  197. 

I.  It  is  a  great  support  to  virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind 
to  maintain  its  patience  and  tranquillity,  under  injuries  and 
affliction,  and  to  cordially  forgive  its  oppressors. 

It  is  the  difference  of  (heir  conduct,  which  makes  us  to 
approve  the  one,  and  to  reject  the  other. 

We  should  not  be  like  many  persons,  to  depreciate  the  vir- 
tues we  do  not  possess. 

To  see  young  persons  who  are  courted  by  health  and  plea- 
sure, to  resist  all  the  allurements  of  vice,  and  to  steadily  pur- 
sue virtue  and  knowledge,  is  cheering  and  delightful  to  every 
good  mind. 

They  acted  with  so  much  reserve,  that  some  persons  doubt- 
ed them  to  be  sincere. 

And  the  multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  lame  to 
walk,  and  the  bUnd  to  see. 


RULE  XIII. 

In  the  iise  of  words  and  phrases  which,  in'point  of  time,  relate 
to  each  other,  a  due  regard  to  that  relation  should  be  observed* 
Instead  of  saving,  "  The  Lord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  aioay;"  we  should  say,  **  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away.^^  Instead  of,  "  1  remember  the  family  more 
than  twenty  years  ^^^  it  should  be,  **  /  have  remembered  the 
family  more  than  twenty  years J^"* 

See  Vol  1.  p.  185,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rule  13. 

The  next  new  year's  day,  I  shall  be  at. school  three  years. 

And  he  that  was  dead,  sat  up  and  began  to  speak. 

I  should  be  obliged  to  him,  if  he  will  gratify  me  in  that 
particular. 

And  the  multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to 
speak,  the  niaimed  to  be  whole,  the  lame  walk,  and  the  bliDd 
seeing.  fc- 
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m 

I  have  compassion  on  the  multitudd)  becaase  thej  continue 
with  ine  now  three  days* 

In  the  treasury  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  in  this  city,  is 
p,^neserved  #itb  the  greatest  veneration,  for  upwards  of  six 
hundred  years,  a  dish  whicli  th^  pretend  to  be. made  of 
emerald. 

The  court  of  Rome  gladly  laid  hold  on  all  the  opportuni- 
ties, which  the  impnidence,  weakness,  or  necessities  of  prin- 
ces, afibrd  it,  to  extend  its  authority. , 

Fierce  as  he  mov'd  his  silver  shafts  resound. 

•■ 

They  maintained  that  Scripture  conclusion,  that  all  man- 
kind rise  from  one  head. 

John  will  earn  his  waeres,  when  his  service  is  completed* 

Ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  that  ye  might  have  life. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  he  cannot  justify  his  conduct. 

I  have  been  at  London  9  year,  and  seen  the  king  last  sum- 
mer. 

After  we  visited  London,  we  returned,  content  and  thank- 
ful, to  our  retired  and  peaceful  habitation. 

T%e  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions under  rule  xiii. 

.     See  Vol.  1.  p.  187.  VoJ.  2.  p.  199. 

I .  I  purpose  to  go  to  London  in  a  few  months,  and  after  I 
shall  finish  my  business  there,  to  proceed  to  America. 

These  prosecutiotns  of  William  seem  to  be  the  most  iniqui- 
tous measures  pursued  by  the  court,  during  the  time  that  the 
use  of  parliaments  was  suspended. 

From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him,  he  appeared 
to  have  been  a  man  of  letters. 

I  always  intended  to  have  rewarded  my  son  according  to 
his  merit.  • 

It  would,  on  reflection,  have  given  me  great  satisfaction, 
to  relieve  him  from  that  distressed  situation. 

It  required  so  much  care,  that  I  thought  I  should  have  lost 
it  before  I  reached  home. 

We  have  done  no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done. 

He  would  have  assisted  one  of  his  friends,  if  he  could  do 
it  without  injuring  the  other ;  but  as  that  could  not  have  been 
done,  he  avoided  all  interference. 

Must  it  not  be  expected;  that  lie  would  have  defended  an 
aofliority  which  bad  been  so  long  exercised  without  con- 
troversy R 
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These  enemies  of  Christianity  were  confounded,  whilst 
they  were  expecting  to  have  found  an  opportunity  to  have  be- 
trared  its  author. 

His  sea  sickness  was  so  great,  that  I  often  feareS  he  would 
bare  died  before  our  arriffl. 

If  these  persons  had  intended  to  deceive,  they  would  hafe 
taken  care  to  have  avoided,  what  would  expose  them  to  the 
objections  of  their  opponents. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  received  his  approbation  of  my 
labours ;  for  which  I  cordially  thanked  him. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  still  greater  pleasure,  to  receive 
his  approbation  at  an  earlier  period :  but  to  receive  it  at  all, 
reflected  credit  upon  me. 

To  be  censurea  by  hinO)  would  soon  have  proved  an  insu- 
perable discouragement. 

Him  portion^  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  blest, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

The  doctor,  in  his  lecture,  said,  that  fever  always  produced 
thirst. 

RULE  XIV. 

Participles  have  the  same  government  as  the  verbs  from  which 
they  art  derived :  05,  "  /  am  weary  zoith  hearing  him  ;"  "  She  is 
instructing  us  ;"  "  The  tutor  is  admonishing  Charles J^^ 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  192,  and  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rale  H. 

Esteeming  theirselves  wise,  they  became  fools. 

Suspecting  not  only  ye,  but  they  also,  1  was  studious  to 
avoid  all  intercourse. 

1  could  not  avoid  considering,  in  some  degree,  they  as  ene- 
mies to  me ;  and  he  as  a  suspicious  friend. 

From  having  exposed  ^hisself  too  freely  in  difierent  cli- 
mates, he  entirely  lost  his  health. 

The  examples  which  follow,  are  suUed  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions under  rule  xiv. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  192.     Vol.  2.  p.  20Q. 

1.  By  observing  of  truth,  you  will  command  esteem^ai 
well  as  secure  peace. 

He  prejpared  them  for  this  event,  by  the  sending  to  fliem 
proper  information. 

Vol.  II.  1 
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■f 


A  person  m^iy  b^  great  or  rich  by  chance  -,  but  cannet  be 
wise  or  good,  without  the  taking  pains  for  it. 

Nothing  could  have  made  her  so  unhappy,  as  the  marrying 
a  man  who^ssessed  such  principles. 

The  changing  times  and  seasoiuj^  the  removing  and  setting 
up  kings,  belong  to  Providence  alo&e. 

The  middle  station  of  life  seems  to  be  the  most  advanta- 
geously situated  for  gaining  of  wbdom.  Poverty  turns  our 
thoughts  too  much  upon  the  supplying  our  wants ;  and  riches 
upon  the  enjoying  our  superfluities. 

Pliny,  speaking  of  Cato  the  Censor^s  disapproving  the  Gre- 
cian orators,  expressed  himself  thus. 

Propriety  and  pronunciation  is  the  dving  to  every  word  that 
sound,  which  tfie  most  polite  usage  of  the  language  appropri- 
ates to  it. 

The  not  attending  to  this  rule,  is  the  cause  of  a  very  com- 
mon error. 

This  was  in  ^t  a  converting  the  deposite  to  his  own  use. 

2.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  their  spoiling  their  faces,  or 
of  their  gaining  converts. 

For  his  avoiding  that  precipice,  he  is  indebted  to  his  friend^s 
care. 

It  was  from  our  misunderstanding  the  directions,  that  we 
fost  our  way. 

In  tracing  of  his  history,  we  discover  little  that  is  worthy  of 
Imitation. 

By  reading  of  books  written  by  the  best  authors,  his  mind 
became  highly  improved. 

3.  By  too  eager  pursuit,  be  run  a  great  risk  of  being  dis- 
appointed. 

He  had  not  long  enjoyed  repose,  before  he  begun  to  be 
weary  of  having  nothing  to  do. 

He  was  greatly  heated,  and  drunk  with  avidity. 

Though  his  conduct  was,  in  some  respects,  exceptionable, 
yet  he  dared  not  commit  so  great  an  offence,  as  that  which  was 
proposed  to  him. 

A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o'er-run  : 
And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun. 

If  some  events  had  not  fell  out  very  unexpectedly,  I  should 
iiave  been  present. 

He  would  have  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited. 

lie  returned  the  goods  which  he  had,stole,  and  made  all  the 
I'cparation  in  his  power. 
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They  have  chose  the  part  of  honour  and  virtue. 

His  vices  have  weakened  his  mind,  and  hroke  his  health* 

He  had  mistook  his  true  interest,  and  found  himself  forsook 
by  his  former  adherents. 

The  bread  that  has  he&k  eat  is  soon  forgot. 

No  contentions  have  arose  amongst  them  since  tiieir  recon- 
ciliation* 

The  cloth  had  no  seam,  but  was  wove  throughout. 

The  French  language  is  spoke  in  every  state  in  Europe. 

His  resolution  was  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  slight  opposi- 
tion. 

He  was  not  much  restrained  afterwards,  having  took  impro- 
per liberties  at  first. 

He  has.  not  yet  wore  off  the  rough  manners,  which  be 
brought  with  him. 

You  who  h^ve  forsook  your  friends,  are  entitled  to  no  con- 
fidence. 

They  who  have  bore  a  part  in  the  labour,  shall  «hare  the 
rewards.  0 

When  the  rules  have  been  wantonly  broke,  there  4pn  be  no 
plea  for  favour. 

He  writes  as  the  best  authors  would  have  wrote,  had  thcv 
writ  on  the  same  subject. 

lie  heapt  up  great  riches,  but  past  his  time  miserably. 

He  talkt  and  stampt  with  such  vehemence,  that  he  was  sus- 
pected to  be  insane. 

HULE  XV. 

Adverbs,  though  they  have  no  government  of  case^  tense,  <Jrc. 
require  an  appropriate  situation  in  the  sentence,  v\z.for  the  most 
part,  before  adjectives,  after  verbs  active  or  neuter,  and  frequent- 
ly 'between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb :  as,  ''  He  made  a  very 
sensible  discourse  :  he  spoke  unaffectedly  and  forcibly,  and  was 
attentively  heard  by  the  whole  asscmhly,^^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  196,  and  the  Key,  Tart  3.  Cbiip.  1.  Rate  li. 

He  was  pleasing  not  often,  because  he  was  vain. 

William  nobly  acted,  though  he  was  unsuccessful. 

We  may  happily  live,  though  our  possessions  are  small. 

From  whence  we  may  date  likewise  the  period  of  this 
event. 

It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  to  remon- 
strate. 

He  oflfered  an  apology,  which  being  not  admitted^  he  bje- 
came  submissive. 
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* 

These  things  should  be  never  separated. 

Unless  be  have  more  government  of  himselfy  be  will  be 
always  discontented. 

Never  sovereign  was  so  much  beloved  by  tiie  people. 

He  was  determined  to  invite  back  the  king,  and  to  call  to- 
gether his  friends. 

So  well  educated  a  boy  gives  great  hopes  }o  his  friends. 

Not  only  he  found  her  employed,  but  pleased  and  tranquil 
also. 

We  always  should  prefer  our  duty  to  our  pleasure. 

It  is  impossible  continually  to  be  at  work. 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  in  motion  perpetually. 

Having  not  known,  or  having  not  considered,  the  measures 
proposea,  he  failed  of  success. 

My  opinion  was  given  on  rather  a  cursory  perusal  of  the 
book. 

It  is  too  common  with  mankind,  to  be  engrossed,  and  over- 
come totally,  by  present  events.  ^ 

When  ti^c  Romans  were  pressed  with  a  foreign  enemy,  the 
women  0>ntributed  jail  their  rings  and  jewels  voluntarily,  to 
assist  the  government. 

The  follozoing  sentences  txtmplify  the  notes  and  obMervations 

tinder  rule  xv. 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  197.    Vol.  2.  p.  203. 

1  •  They  could  not  persuade  him,  though  they  were  never 
so  eloquent. 

If  some  persons'  opportunities  were  never  so  favourable, 
they  would  be  too  indolent  to  improve  them. 

2.  He  drew  up  a  petition,  where  he  too  freely  represented 
his  own  merits. 

His  follies  had  reduced  him  to  a  situation  where  he  had 
much  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope. 

It  is  reported  that  the  prince  will  come  here  to-morrow. 
George  is  active ;  he  walked  there  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Where  are  you  all  going  in  such  haste  ? 
Whither  have  they  been  since  they  left  the  cityf 

3.  Charles  left  the  seminary  too  early,  since  when  he  has 
made  very  little  improvement. 

Nothing  is  better  worth  the  while  of  young  person?,  than 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
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RULE  XVI. 

Two  negaiivesj  in  English,  destrw  one  anotherj  or  are  egfw- 
valeni  to  an  affirmative :  as,  ^  Xor  dm  thev  not  perceive  km  ;'' 
that  it,  "  7%ey  did  perceive  fttm/'  ^  His  langmge,  though  in- 
elegant^ is  not  ungrammatical  ;^^  that  sir,  ^^It  is  grammatim.'^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  196,  and  the  Kej,  Fmrt  3.  Cbap.  1.  Kilt  16. 

Neither  riches  nor  honours,  npr  no  such  perishing  goods,  can 
satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal  spirit. 

Be  honest,  nor  take  no  shape  nor  semblance  of  disguise. 

We  need  not,  nor  do  not,  confine  his  operations  to  narrow 
limits. 

I  am  resolved  not  to  complj  with  the  proposal,  neither  at 
present,  nor  at  any  other  time. 

There  cannot  he  nothing  more  insignificant  than  vanity. 

Nothing  never  affected  her  so  much  as  this  misconduct  of 
her  child. 

Do  not  interrupt  me  yourselves,  nor  let  no  one  disturb  my 
retirement. 

These  people  do  not  judge  wisely,  nor  take  no  proper  mea- 
sures to  affect  their  purpose. 

The  measure  is  so  exceptionable,  that  we  cannot  by  no 
means  permit  it. 

1  have  received  no  information  on  tlie  subject,  neither  from 
him  nor  from  his  friend. 

Precept  nor  discipline  is  not  so  forcible  as  example. 

The  king  nor  the  queen  was  not  at  all  deceived  in  the  busi- 
ness. 


RULE  XVII. 

Prepositions  govern  the  oijectvve  case:  as^  "  I  have  heard  a 
good  character  of  her ;"  "  From  him  that  is  needy ^  turn  not 
away  ;"  "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient  for  them  ;"  "  We  may 
be  good  and  happy  without  riches*^^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  199,  end  Ibe  Kej,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rule  17. 

We  are  all  accountable  creatures,  each  for  hisself. 

They  willingly,  and  of  thcirselves,  endeavoured  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

He  laid  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  know  not  who,  in 
the  company. 
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I  hope  it  is  not  I  who  he  is  displeased  with* 

To  poor  we  there  is  not  much  hope  remaining. 

Does  thai  boj  know  who  he  speaks  to  ?  Who  does  he  oflfer 
sach  language  to  ? 

It  was  not  he  that  thej  were  so  angiy  with. 

What  concord  can  subsist  between  those  who  commit  crimes, 
and  thej  who  abhor  them  7 

The  person  who  I  travelled  with,  has  sold  the  horse  which 
he  rode  on  during  our  journey. 

It  is  not  I  he  is  engaged  with. 

Who  did  he  receive  fliat  intelligence  from  ? 


The  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observa- 

tions  under  rule  xvii. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  199.  Vol.  2.  p.  204. 

1  •  To  have  no  one  whom  we  heartily  wish  well  to,  and  whom 
we  are  warmly  concerned  for,  i's  a  deplorable  state. 
He  is  a  friend  whom  I  am  highly  indebted  to. 

2.  On  these  occasions,  the  pronoun  is  governed  by,  and 
consequently  agrees  with,  the  preceding  wora. 

They  were  refused  entrance  into,  and  forcibly  driven  from 
the  house. 

3.  We  are  often  disappointed  of  things,  which,  before  pos* 
session,  promised  much  enjoyment. 

I  have  frequently  desired  their  company,  but  have  always 
hitherto  been  disappointed  in  that  pleasure. 

4.  She  finds  a  difficulty  of  fixing  her  mind. 

Her  sobriety  is  no  derogation  to  her  understanding. 

There  was  no  water,  and  he  died  for  thirst. 

We  can  fully  confide  on  none  but  the  truly  good. 

I  have  no  occasion  of  his  services. 

Many  have  profited  from  good  advice. 

Many  ridiculous  practices  have  been  brought  in  vogue. 

The  error  was  occasioned  by  compliance  to  earnest  en- 
treaty. 

This  is  a  principle  in  utiison  to  our  nature. 

We  should  entertain  ho  prejudices  to  simple  and  rustic  per- 
sons. 

They  are  at  present  resolved  of  doing  their  duty. 

That  boy  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Idler. 
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RULE  XIX. 

Some  angunciions  rtquirt  the  indicative,  $gme  the  mbjunctiDe 
mood  after  them.  It  is  a  general  rule^  that  when  something  con^ 
tingent  or  doubtful  is  implied,  the  subjunctive  ought  U  be  used  : 
as  J  ^^  If  I  mere  to  wrUe,  he  would  not  regard  it  ;''  *'^Be  will  not 
be  pardoned  unless  he  repent  J^^ 

Conjunctions  that  are  of  a  positive  and  absolute  nature,  require 
the  indicative  mood.  ^^  Ms  virtue  advances  so  vice  recedes  ;'' 
*'  He  is  lualthif,  because  he  is  temperate*^^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p .  205,  end  the  Kej,  Part  3.  Chap.  1.  Rule  19. 

If  he  acquires  riches,  they  will  corrupt  his  mind,  and  be  use- 
le^  to  others. 

Though  he  urges  me  yet  more  earnestly,  I  shall  not  comply, 
unless  he  advances  more  forcible  reasons. 

I  shall  walk  in  the  fields  to-day,  unless  it  rains. 

As  the  governors  were  present,  the  children  behaved  pro* 
perly. 

She  disapproved  the  measure,  because  it  were  very  impro* 
per. 

Though  he  be  high,  he  hath  respect  to  the  lowly. 

Though  he  were  her  friend,  he  did  not  attempt  to  justify  her 
conduct. 

Whether  he  improve  or  not,  I  cannot  determine. 

Though  the  fact  be  extraordinary,  it  certainly  did  happen. 

Remember  what  thou  wert,  and  be  humble. 

O !  that  his  heart  was  tender,  and  susceptible  of  ttie  woes 
of  others. 

Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend, 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ? 

The  examples  which  follow,  are  stated  to  the  notes  and  obser- 

vations  under  hJJLz  xiXm 

See  Vol  1.  p.  906.  Vol.  2.  p.  207. 

1.  Despiie  not  any  condition,  lest  it  happens  to  be  your 
own. 

Let  him  that  is  sanguine,  take  heed  lest  he  miscarries. 

Take  care  that  thou  breakest  not  any  of  the  established 
rules. 

If  he  does  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pro* 
dace  obedience. 

VouII.  K 
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and  practised  ;^^  ^  If  ihcu  sincerely  desirSj  and  eamestlj/  pur- 
sue vt^ue,  she  will  assuredly  be  found  by  theSj  and  prove  a  rich 
reward  j!*^  ««  The  master  taught  both  her  and  me  to  write  ;^^ 
*^  He  and  she  were  schoolfellows.^^ 
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Professiog  regardy  and  to  act  differently,  discover  a  base 
mind* 
Did  he  not  tell  me  his  fault,  and  entreated  me  to  forgive 

him. 

My  brt>ther  and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians* 

If  he  understand  the  subject,  and  attends  to  it  industriously, 
he  can  scarcely  fail  of  success* 

You  and  us  enjoy  many  privileges. 

This  excellent  person  appeared  to  be  fully  resigned,  either 
to  live  or  to  have  died. 

She  and  him  are  very  unhappily  connected. 

To  be  moderate  in  our  views,  and  procee^ng  temperately 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  success. 

On  tnat  occasion,  he  could  not  have  done  more,  nor  offer  to 
do  less. 

Between  him  and  I  there  is  some  disparity  of  years ;  but 
none  between  him  and  she. 

By  forming  themselves  on  fantastic  models,  and  ready  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  the  reigning  follies,  the  young  begin 
with  being  ridiculous,  and  ending  with  being  vicious  and  im- 
moral. 

In  early  life,  they  were  headstrong  and  rash,  though  now 
are  compliant  and  gentle. 

Can  these  persons  consent  to  such  a  proposal,  and  will  con- 
sent to  it  ? 

How  affluent,  and  distinguished  for  talents,  he  is,  and  how 
extensively  useful  might  be ! 

We  have  met  with  many  disappointments;  and,  if  life 
continue,  shall  probably  meet  with  many  more. 

He  might  have  been  happy,  and  is  now  fully  convinced  of  it. 

Virtue  is  praised  by  many,  and  doubtless  would  be  desired 
also,  if  her  worth  were  really  known. 

Though  Charles  was  sometimes  hasty,  yet  was  not  often 
ungenerous. 

He  could  command  his  temper,  though  certainly  would  not. 

They  may  visit  that  country,  but  unquestionably  should  not 
long  remain  there. 


L. 
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RULE  XIX. 

Some  eorguncUons  require  the  indicative^  ipne  the  stdjunctioe 
mood  after  them*  It  is  a  general  rule^  that  when  something  conr 
tingent  or  doubtful  is  implied^  the  subjunctive  ought  to  be  used  : 
as  J  ^^  If  I  mere  to  write  ^  he  would  not  regard  it  y^  ^^He  wUl  not 
be  pardoned  unless  he  repent.'*^ 

Conjunctions  that  are  of  a  positive  and  absolute  nature^  require 
the  itidicative  mood.  ^^  As  virtue  advances  so  vice  recedes ;" 
"  He  is  lualthify  because  he  is  temperate,^^ 

See  Vol.  1.  p .  205,  end  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chep.  1.  Rule  19. 

If  he  acquires  riches,  they  will  corrupt  his  mind,  and  be  use- 
less to  others. 

Though  he  urges  me  jet  more  earnestly,  I  shall  not  comply, 
unless  he  advances  more  forcible  reasons. 

I  shall  walk  in  the  fields  to-day,  unless  it  rains. 

As  the  governors  were  present,  the  children  behaved  pro- 
perly. 

She  disapproved  the  measure,  because  it  were  very  impro* 
per. 

Though  he  be  high,  he  hath  respect  to  the  lowly. 

Though  he  were  her  friend,  he  did  not  attempt  to  justify  her 
conduct* 

Whether  he  improve  or  not,  I  cannot  determine. 

Though  the  fact  be  extraordinary,  it  certainly  did  happen. 

Remember  what  thou  wert,  and  be  humble. 

O !  that  his  heart  was  tender,  and  susceptible  of  the  woes 
of  others. 

Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend, 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ? 

The  examples  which  follow^  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  obser- 

vations  under  rule  xix. 

See  Vol  1.  p.  S06.  Vol.  2.  p.  207. 

1.  Despiie  not  any  condition,  lest  it  happens  to  be  your 
own. 

Liet  him  that  is  sanguine,  take  heed  lest  he  miscarries. 

Take  care  that  thou  breakest  not  any  of  the  established 
rules. 

If  he  does  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce obedience. 

VouII.  K 
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At  the  time  of  his  return,  if  he  is  but  expert  in  ihe  basiQess, 
he  will  find  employment* 

If  he  do  but  spjfric  to  display  hb  abilities,  lie  is  unworthy  of 
attention* 

If  he  bejbut  in  health,  I  am  content* 
(^  If  he  does  promise,  hp  will  certainly  perform* 
Though  he  do  praise  her,  it  is  only  for  her  beauty* 
If  thou  dost  not  forgive,  perhaps  thou  wilt  not  be  foipven* 
If  thou  do  sincerely  believe  the  truths  of  religion,  act  ac- 
cordingly* 

3*  His  confused  behaviour  made  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
diat  he  were  guilty* . 

He  is  so  conscious  of  deserving  the  rebuke,  that  he  dare  not 
make  any  reply* 

His  apology  was  so  plausible,  that  many  befriended  him,  and 
thought  he  were  innocent* 

3*  If  one  man  prefer  a  life  of  industry,  it  is  because  he  has 
an  idea  of  comfort  in  wealth ;  if  another  prefers  a  life  of  gaiety, 
it  is  from  a  like  idea  concerning  pleasure* 

No  one  engages  in  that  business,  unless  he  aim  at  reputation, 
orhopes  for  some  singular  advantage* 

Though  the  design  oe  laudable,  and  is  favourable  to  our  in- 
terest, it  will  involve  much  anxiety  and  labour* 

4*  Unless  he  learns  faster,  he  will  be  no  scholar. 

Though  he  falls,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down* 

On  condition  that  he  comes,  i  will  consent  to  stay* 

However  that  afiair  terminates,  my  conduct  will  be  unim- 
peachable* 

If  virtue  rewards  us  not  so  soon  as  we  desire,  the  payment 
wUI  be  made  with  interest* 

Till  repentance  composes  his  mind,  he  will  be  a  stranger  to 
peace* 

Whether  he  confesses,  or  not,  the  truth  will  certainly  be  dis- 
covered* 

If  thou  censurest  uncharitably,  thou  wilt  be  entitled  to  no 
favour* 

Though,  at  times,  the  ascent  to  the  temple  of  virtue,  ap- 
pears steep  and  craggy,  be  not  discouraged.  Persevere  un- 
til thou  gainest  the  summit :  there,  all  is  order,  beauty,  and 
pleasure* 

If  Charlotte  desire  to  gain  esteem  and  love,  she  does  not  em* 
ploy  the  proper  means* 

Unless  the  accountant  deceive  me,  my  estate  is  consider- 
ably improved* 
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Though  self-government  produce  some  uneasiness,  it  is 
light,  when  compared  with  the  pain  of  vicious  indulgence. 

Whether  he  think  as  he  speaks,  time  willdiscover. 

If  thou  censure  uncharitably,  thou  deservest  no  favour. 

Though  virtue  appear  severe,  she  is  truly  amiable* 

Though  success  be  very  doubtful,  it  is  proper  that  he  endea- 
vours  to  succeed. 

5.  If  thou  have  promised,  be  faithful  to  thy  engagement. 
Though  he  have 'proved  his  right  to  submission,  he  is  too 

generous  to  exact  it. 

Unless  he  have  improved,  he  is  unfit  for  the  office* 

6.  If  thou  had  succeeded,  perhaps  thou  wouldst  not  be  the 
happier  for  it. 

Unless  thou  shall  see  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  we  shall 
not  desire  thy  support. 

Though  thou  will  not  acknowledge,  thou  canst  not  deny  the 
fact 

7.  If  thou  gave  liberally,  thou  wilt  receive  a  liberal  reward. 
Though  thou  did  injure  him,  he  harbours  no  resentment. 

It  would  be  well,  if  the  report  was  only  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  her  eneniies. 

Was  he  ever  so  great  and  opulent,  this  conduct  would  de- 
base him. 

Was  I  to  enumerate  all  her  virtues,  it  would  look  like  flat- 
tery. 

Though  I  was  perfect,  yet  would  I  not  presume. 

8.  If  thou  may  share  in  his  labours,  be  thankful,  and  do  it 
cheerfully. 

Unless  thou  can  fairly  support  the  cause,  give  it  up  ho- 
nourably* 

Though  thou  might  have  foreseen  the  danger,  thou  cool^ 
not  have  avoided  it. 

If  thou  could  convince  him,  he  would  not  act  accordiD|^j. 

If  thou  would  improve  in  knowledge,  be  diligent. 

Unless  thou  should  make  a  timely  retreat,  the  danger  will 
be  unavoidable. 

I  have  laboured  and  wearied  myself,  that  thou  may  be  at 
ease. 

He  enlarged  on  those  dangers,  that  thou  should  avoid  tbev. 

9.  Neither  the  cold  or  the  fervid,  but  characters  umfonnlf 
warm,  are  formed  for  finendship. 
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^  Thej  are  both  pndse-wortby,  and  one  b  equally  detenring 
as  the  other. 

He  is  not  as  diligent  and  learned  as  hi^s  brother. 

1  will  present  it  to  him  myself,  or  direct  it  to  be  given  to 
him. 

Neither  despise  or  oppose  what  you  do  not  underptand* 

The  house  is  not  as  commodious  as  we  expected  it  would  be. 

I  must,  however,  be  so  candid  to  own  I  have  been  mistaken. 

There  was  something  so  amiable,  and  yet  so  piercing  in  his 
look|  as  affected  me  at  once  with  love  and  terror. 


>*'  I  gain*d  a  son  ; 


And  such  a  son,  as  all  men  hail'd  me  bappy." 

The  dog  in  the  manger  would  not  eat  the  hay  himselfi  nor 
vnfifer  the  ox  to  eat  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  book  is  well  written. 

We  should  faithfully  perform  the  tni^  coounitted  to  ui,  or 
ingenuously  relinquish  the  charge. 

ne  is  not  as  eminent,  and  as  much  esteemed,  as  he  thinks 
himself  to  be. 

The  worit  is  a  dull  performance ;  and  is  neither  capable  of 
pleasing  the  understanding,  or  the  imagination. 

There  is  no  condition  so  secure,  as  cannot  admit  of  change. 

This  is  an  event,  which  nobody  presumes  upon,  or  is  so 
sanguine  to  hope  for. 

We  are  generally  pleased  with  any  li^e  accomplishmenta 
of  body  or  mind. 

10.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  persons  who  need  your  as- 
ristance. 

*  The  matter  was  no  sooner  proposed,  but  he  privately  with* 
drew  to  consider  it. 

He  has  too  much  sense  and  prudence  than  to  become  a 
dupe  to  such  artifices. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  our  conduct,  as  iar  as  it  respects 
ottiers,  appears  to  be  unexceptionable. 

The  resolution  was  not  the  less  fixed,  that  the  secret  was 
yet  communicated  to  very  few. 

He  opposed  the  most  remarkable  corruptions  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  so  as  that  his  doctrines  were  embraced  by  great 
numbers. 

He  gained  nothing  further  by  his  speech,  but  only  to  be 
commended  for  bis  eloquence. 

He  has  little  more  or  the  schplar  besides  die  name. 

He  has  little  of  the  scholar  than  the  name. 
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They  had  no  sooner  risen,  but  they  applied  tbemselvea  to 
their  studies. 

From  no  other  institution,  besides  the  admirable  one  of  ja* 
ries,  could  so  great  a  benefit  be  expected. 

Those  savage  people  seemed  to  have  no  other  element  but 
war. 

Such  men  that  act  treacherously  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Germany  ran  the  same  risk  as  Italy  had  done. 

No  errors  are  so  trivial,  but  they  deserve  to  be  corrected. 

RULE  XX. 

fVhen  the  qualities  of  different  things  are  compared^  the  tait^r 
noun  or  pronoun  is  not  (governed  by  the  conjunction  than  or  at, 
but  agrees  with  the  verbj  or  is  governed  by  the  verb  or  the  pn^ 
position  expressed  or  understood :  as^  "  Thim  art  wiser  than  If^ 
that  is^  "  than  I  am.'*'^  "  They  loved  him  more  than  me  ;"  that  ii^ 
*'  more  than  they  loved  m^."  "  The  sentiment  is  well  expressed 
by  Plato^  but  much  better  by  Solomon  than  himj!^^  that  isj  ^^  thmh 
hf  himJ^ 

See  VoL  1.  p.  214,  and  tbe  Kej,  Pert  3.  Chep.  1.  Rule  90L 

In  some  respects,  we  have  had  as  many  advantages  as  them; 
but  in  the  article  of  a  good  library,  they  have  had  a  greater 
privilege  than  us. 

The  undertaking  was  much  better  executed  by  his  brother 
than  he.  ^ 

They  are  much  greater  gainers  than  me  by  this  unexpected 
event. 

They  know  how  to  write  as  well  as  him ;  but  he  is  a  much 
better  grammarian  than  them. 

Though  she  is  not  so  learned  as  him,  she  is  as  much  b^lo- 
red  and  respected. 

These  people,  though  they  possess  more  shining  qualities, 
are  not  so  proud  as  him,  nor  so  vain  as  her. 

The  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observe" 

tiotis  under  auLB  xx. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  314.  Vol  2.  p.  211. 

1.  Who  betrayed  her  companion  ?    Not  me. 

Who  revealed  the  secfets  he  ought  to  have  concealed  ?  Not 
him. 

Who  related  falsehoods  to  screen  herself,  and  to  briiig  an 
odium  upon  others  ?    Not  me :  it  was  her. 
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*   There  is  but  one  in  fault  and  that  is  me. 

Whether  he  will  be  learned  or  no,  must  depend  on  bis  ap- 
plication. 

Charles  XII*  of  Sweden,  than  who  a  more  courageous  per- 
son  never  lived,  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  teqder 
sensibilities  of  nature. 

Salmasius  (a  more  learned  man  than  him  has  seldom  appear^ 
ed)  watf  not  happy  at  the .  close  of  life. 

RULE   XXI. 

7b  avoid  disagreeable,  repetitions^  atid  to  express  our  ideas  in 
few  wordsy  an  ellipsis^  or  omission  of  some  wordsj  is  frequtntly 
admitted.  Instead  of  sayings  ^^  He  was  a  learned  mau^  he  was  if 
wsise  man^  and  he  was  a  gnod  man  ;''  we  make  use  of  the  ellipsis j 
andsay,  ^^  He  was  a  learned^  wise^  and  good  manm'^^ 

When  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the  sentence j  weak* 
en  its  force^  or  be  attended  with  an  impropriety^  they  must  6e 
expressed.  In  the  sentence^  '^  We  are  apt  to  love  who  love  ti^," 
ike  word  them  should  be  supplied.  ^^  A  beauXxful  field  and  trus^^^ 
is  not  proper  language.  It  should  be,  ^^  Beautiful  fields  and 
trees^^  or^ "  A  beautifulfield  and  fine  trees*^^ 

S«e  Vol.  1.  p.  217,  and  the  Key^  Part  9.  Chap.  L  Rule  21. 

I  gladly  shunned  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

And  this  is  it  men  mean  by  distributive  justice,  and  is  pro- 
perly termed  equity. 

His  honour,  interest,  religion,  were  all  embarked  in  this  un- 
dertaking. 

When  so  good  a  man  as  Socrates  fell  a  victim  to  the  mad- 
ness of  the  people,  truth,  virtue,  religion,  fell  with  him. 

The  fear  of  death,  nor  hope  of  life,  could  make  him  submit 
to  a  dishonest  action. 

An  elegant  house  and  furniture  were,  by  this  event,  irreco- 
verably lost  to  the  owner. 

The  examples  which  follow  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observa- 

tions  under  rule  xxi. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  217.  Vol.  2.  p.  212. 

1.  These  rules  are  addressed  to  none  but  the  intelligieDt 
and  the  attentive. 
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The  gay  and  the  pleasing  are,  sometimes^  the  mostinsidiousi 
and  the  most  dangerous  companions. 

Old  age  will  prove  a  joyless  and  a  dreary  season,  if  we  ar* 
rive  at  it  with  an  unimproved,  or  with  a  corrupted  mind. 

The  more  I  see  of  his  conduct,  I  hke  him  better. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty,  but  interest  of  young  persons,  to  be 
studious  and  diligent. 

2.  These  counsels  were  the  dictates  of  virtue,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  true  honour. 

Avarice  and  cupning  may  acquire  an  estate ;  but  avarice  and 
cunning  cannot  gain  friends. 

A  taste  for  useful  knowledge,  will  provide  for  us  a  great  and 
noble  entertainment,  when  others  leave  us. 

Without  firmness,  nothing  that  is  great  can  be  undertaken  $ 
that  is  difficult  or  hazardous,  can  be  accomplished. 

The  anxious  man  is  the  votary  of  riches  j  the  negligent,  of 
pleasure. 

3.  Hi^  crimes  had  brought  him  into  extreme  distress,  and  ex- 
treme perplexity. 

He  has  an  affectionate  brother,  and  an  affectionate  sister, 
and  they  live  in  great  harmony. 

We.mustguani  against  too  great  severity,  and  facility  of 
manners. 

We  should  often  recollect  what  the  wisest  men  have  said 
and  written,  concerning  human  happiness  and  vanity. 

That  species  of  commerce  will  produce  great  gain  or  loss. 

Many  days,  and  even  weeks,  pass  away  unimproved. 

This  wonderful  action  struck  the  beholders  with  exceeding 
astonishment. 

The  people  of  this  country  possess  a  healthy  climate  and 
soil. 

They  enjoy  also  a  free  constitution  and  laws. 

4.  His  reputation  and  his  estate  were  both  lost  by  gaming. 
This  intelligence  not  only  excited  our  hopes,  but  fears  too. 
His  conduct  is  not  scandalous ;  and  that  is  the  best  can  be 

said  of  it. 

This  was  the  person  whom  calumny  had  greatly  abused,  and 
sustained  the  injustice  with  singular  patience. 

He  discovered  some  qualities  in  the  youth,  of  a  disagreeable 
nature,  and  to  him  were  wholly  unaccountable. 

The  captain  had  several  men  died  in  his  ship,  of  the  scurvy. 

He  is  not  only  sensible  and  learned,  but  is  religious  too. 

The  Chinese  language  contains   an  immense  number  of 
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wordf ;  and  who  would  learn  them  must  posaesB  a  great  me- 
mory. 

By  presumption  and  by  v^ty,  we  provoke  enmity,  jsnd 
we  incur  contempt. 

In  the  circumstances  I  was  at  that  time,  my  troubles  pressed 
heavily  upon  me. 

He  has  destroyed  his  constitution,  by  the  very  same  Errors 
that  so  many  have  been  destroyed. 

m 

5.  He  is  temperate,  he  is  disinterested,  he  is  benevolent ; 
he  is  an  ornament  to  his  family,  and  a  credit  to  his  profession. 

Genuine  virtue  supposes  our  benevolence  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  to  bt  confirmed  by  principle. 

Perseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward  all  ourtcMis, 
and  will  produce  effects  beyond  oar  Clicuiation. 

It  is  happy  for  us,  when  we  caif-'bahnly  and  deliberately 
look  back  on  the  past,  and  can  ifuietly  anticipate  the  future. 

The  sacrifices  of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  recompensed  even  in  this  life. 

All  those  possessed  of  any  office,  resigned  their  former  com- 
mission. 

Jf  young  persons  were  determined  to  conduct  themselves 
by  the  rules  of  virtue,  not  only  would  they  escape  innume* 
jrable  dangers,  but  command  respect  from  the  licentious  them- 
selves. 

Charles  was  a  man  of  learning,  knowledge,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  and,  what  is  still  more,  a  true  Christian* 

6.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  will  be  often  ruffled,  and  be  often  disturbed. 

We  often  commend  imprudently  as  well  as  censure  impm- 
dently. 

How  a  seed  grows  up  into  a  tree,  and  the  mind  acts  up<Hi 
the  body,  are  mysteries  which  we  cannot  explain. 

Verily,  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous!  There  is  a  God 
diat  judgeth  in  the  earth. 

7.  Changes  are  almost  continually  taking  place,  in  men  and 
in  manners,  in  opinions  and  in  customs,  in  private  fortunes 
and  public  conduct. 

Averse  either  to  contradict  or  blame,  the  too  complaisant 
mangoes  along  with  the  manners  that  prevail. 

By  this  habitual  indelicacy,  the  virgins  smiled  at  what  they 
blushed  before.  I 

^  They  are  now  reconciled  to  what  they  could  not  formerly 
be.  prompted,  by  any  considerations. 
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Censure  is  (he  tax  which  a  man  pays  the  public  for  being 
eminent. 

Reflect  on  the  state  of  human  life,  and  the  society  of  men, 
as  mixed  with  good  and  with  evil. 

8.  In  all  stations  and  conditions,  the  important  relations 
take  place,  of  masters  and  servants,  and  husbands  and  wives, 
and  parents  and  children,  and  brothers  and  friends,  and  citi- 
zens and  subjects. 

Destitute  of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  his  family,  nor 
his  friends,  nor  his  reputation. 

Religious  persons  are  often  unjustly  represented  as  persons 
of  rom^intic  character,  visionary  notions,  uuMquainted  with 
the  world,  unfit  to  live  in  it. 

No  rank,  station,  dignity  of  birth,  possessions,  exempt  men 
from  contributing  their  share  to  public  utility. 

9.  Oh,  my  father !  Oh,  my  friend !  how  great  has  been  my 
ingnttitude ! 

Oh,  piety!  virtue!  how  insensible  have  I  been  to  your 
charms ! 

1 0.  That  is  a  property  most  men  have,  or  at  least  may  attain* 
Why  do  ye  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath 

days  ? 

The  showbread,  which  is  not  lawful  to  eat,  but  for  the 
priests  only. 

Most,  if  not  all  the  royal  family,  had  quitted  the  place. 

By  these  happy  labours,  they  who  sow  and  reap,  will  rejoice 
together. 

RULE  XXII. 

*^U  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  correspond  to  each  other :  a 
regular  and  dependf^nt  constructionj  throughout^  should  be  care^ 
fidlu  preserved.  The  following  sentence  is  therefore  inaccuraU  : 
'^  He  was  more  beloved^  but  not  so  much  admired^  as  CinthioJ*^ 
It  should  bey  ^  He  was  more  beloved  than  Cinthio^  bid  not  so  much 
admired.^^ 

See  Vol  1.  p.  222,  and  the  Key^P^rta  Chtp,!.  Riile22. 

Several  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
work. 

The  first  proposal  was  essentially  diffisrent,  and  inferior  to 
the  second. 

Vol.  II.  L 
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He  is  more  bold  and  active,  bat  not  so  wise  and  studious  as 
hb  companion. 

TVe  hear  the  sound  of  the  wind,  but  we  cannot  teU  whence 
it  Cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth. 

Neither  has  he,  nor  any  other  persons,  suspected  so  much 
dissimulation. 

The  court  of  France,  or  England,  was  to  be  the  umpire. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  all  foreign  commodities,  were 
plenty  in  England. 

There  is  no  talent  so  useful  towards  success  in  business,  or 
which  puts  men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  accidents,  than  that 
quality  generally  possessed  by  persons  of  cool  temper,  and  is, 
in  common  lanmage,  called  discretion. 

The  first  prc^t  was  to  shorten  discourse,  by  cutting  poly- 
syllables into  one. 

I  shall  do  all  I  can,  to  persuade  dthers  to  take  the  same 
measures  for  their  cure  which  I  have. 

The  greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  differ  among  pne 
another. 

Micaiah  said.  If  thou  ceitainly  return  in  peace,  then  hath  not 
the  Lord  spoken  by  me. 

I  do  not  suppose,  that  we  Britons  want  a  genius,  more  than 
the  rest  of  our  neighbours. 

The  deaf  man,  whose  ears  were  opened,  and  his  tongue 
loosened,  doubtless  glorified  the  great  Physician. 

Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are,  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
pleasant  to  look  upon ;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of 
the  spring. 

The  multitude  rebuked  them,  because  they  should  hold 
their  peace. 

The  intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers,  nay,  of  many, 
might  and  probably  were  good. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very  refined  age,  the 
wonderful  civilities  that  have  passed  between  the  nation  of 
authors  and  that  of  readers. 

It  was  an  unsuccessful  undertaking;  which,  although  it 
has  failed,  is  no  objection  at  all  to  an  enterprise  so  well  con- 
certed. 

The  reward  is  his  due,  and  it  has  already,  or  will  hereafter, 
be  given  to  him. 

By  intercourse  with  wise  and  experienced  persons,  who 
know  the  world,  we  may  improve  and  rub  off  the  rust  of  a 
private  and  retired  education. 

Sincerity  is  as  valuable,  and  even  more  valuable,  than 
knowledge. 

No  person  was  ever  so  perplexed,  or  sustained  the  mortifi- 
cations, as  he  hag  done  to-day. 
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The  Romans  gave  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  ca- 
pacity for  employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Germany. 

Such  writers  have  no  other  standard  on  which  to  form 
themselves,  except  what  chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popu- 
lar. 

Whatever  we  do  secretly,  shall  be  displayed  and  heard  in 
the  clearest  light. 

To  the  happiness  of  possessing  a  person  of  such  uncommon 
merit,  Boethius  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  the 
highest  honour  his  country  could  bestow. 


CHAPTER  IL 

<;0NTAININO  INSTANCES  OF  FALSE  STNTAX,  PROMISCUOUSLY 

DISPOSED. 

See  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  2.  Sect.  1. 

Section  1. 

Though  great  has  been  his  disobedience  and  his  folly,  yet 
if  he  sincerely  acknowledges  his  misconduct,  he  will  be  for- 
given. 

On  these  causes  depend  all  the  happiness  or  misery,  which 
exist  among  men. 

The  property  of  James,  I  mean  his  books  and  furniture, 
were  wholly  destroyed. 

This  prodigy  of  learning,  this  scholar,  critic,  and  antiqua- 
rian, were  entirely  destitute  of  breeding  and  civility. 

That  writer  has  given  an  account  of  the  manner,  in  which 
Christianity  has  formerly  been  propagated  among  the  heathens. 

We  adore  the  Divine  Being,  he  who  is  from  eternity  to 
eternity. 

Thou,  Lord,  who  hath  permitted  affliction  to  come  upon  ub, 
shall  deliver  us  from  it,  in  due  time. 

In  this  place,  there  were  not  only  security,  but  an  abun- 
dance of  provisions. 

By  these  attainments  are  the  master  honoured,  and  the 
scholars  encouraged. 

The  sea  appeared  to  be  more  than  usually  agitated. 

Not  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  call  themselves  deistSy  ua- 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  religion  they  reject. 

Virtue  and  mutual  confidence  is  the  soul  of  friendship. 
Where  these  are  wanting,  disgust  or  hatred  often  follow  litUe 
differences. 
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Hme  and  chance  happeneih  to  all  men  y  bat  eveiy  person 
do  not  consider  who  govern  those  powerful  caasee. 

The  active  mind  of  man  never  or  seldom  rests  satisfied 
with  their  present  condition,  howsoever  prosperous. 

Habits  must  be  acquired  of  temperance  and  of  self-denial, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  resist  pleasure,  and  to  endure  pain, 
when  either  of  them  interfere  with  our  duty. 

The  error  of  resting  wholly  on  faith,  or  on  works,  is  one  of 
those  seductions  which  most  easily  misleads  men  ;  under  the 
semblance  of  piety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  virtue  on  the 
other  hand. 

It  was  no  exaggerated  tale  ;  for  she  was  really  in  that  sad 
condition  that  her  friend  represented  her. 

An  army  present  a  painful  sight  to  a  feeling  mind. 

The  enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fear,  are  those  of  our 
own  hearts. 

Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  to  come 
into  the  world,  and  hast  been  so  long  promised  and  desired. 

Thomas  disposition  is  better  than  his  brothers ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  happiest  man :  but  some  degree  of  trouble  is 
all  mens  portion. 

Though  remorse  sleep  sometimes  during  prosperity,  it  will 
awake  surely  iu  adversity. 

It  is  an  invariable  law  to  our  present  condition,  that  every 
pleasure  that  are  pursued  to  excess,  convert  themselves  into 
poison. 

If  a  man  brings  into  the  solitary  retreat  of  age,  a  vacant,  an 
unimproved  mind,  where  no  knowledge  dawns,  no  ideas  rise, 
which  within  itself  has  nothing  to  feed  upon,  many  a  heavy 
and  many  a  comfortless  day  he  must  necessarily  pass. 

I  cannot  yield  to  such  dishonourable  conduct,  neither  at 
the  present  moment  of  difficulty,  nor,  I  trust,  under  no  cir- 
cumstance whatever. 

Themistocles  concealed  the  enterprises  of  Pausanias,  either 
tilinking  it  base  to  betray  the  secrets  trusted  to  his  confidence, 
or  imagined  it  impossible  for  such  dangerous  and  ill-concerted 
schemes  to  take  elTect. 

Pericles  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians,  that  he  might  be  said  to  attain  a  monarchical  pow* 
cr  in  Athens. 

Christ  did  applaud  the  liberality  of  the  poor  widow,  who 
he  had  seen  casting  her  two  mites  in  the  treasury. 

A  multiplicity  of  little  kind  offices,  in  persons  frequently 
conversant  with  each  other,  is  the  bands  of  socie^  and 
friendship. 

To  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and,  on  no  occasioDf  to 
seek  revenge,  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian. 
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If  a  man  profess  a  resard  for  the  duties  of  religion,  and  ne- 
glect that  01  morality,  that  man^s  religion  is  vain. 

Affluence  might  give  us  respect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
but  will  not  recommend  us  to  the  wise  and  good. 

The  polite,  accomplished  libertine,  is  but  miserable  amidst 
all  his  pleasures :  the  rude  inhabitant  of  Lapland  is  happier 
than  him. 

The  cheerful  and  the  gay,  when  warmed  by  pleasure  and 
by  mirth,  lose  that  sobriety  and  that  self-denial,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  support  of  virtue. 

Section  3« 

Sea  Uie  Kigr,  Pari  3.  Chap,  f  Sect  2. 

There  were,  in  the  metropolis,  much  to  amuse  them,  as 
well  as  many  things  to  excite  disgust. 

How  much  is  real  virtue  and  merit  exposed  to  safier  the 
hardships  of  a  stormy  life ! 

This  is  one  of  the  duties  which  requires  peculiar  circum- 
spection. 

More  complete  happiness  than  that  1  have  described,  sel- 
dom falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 

There  are  principles  in  man,  which  ever  have,  and  ever 
will  incline  him  to  offend. 

Whence  have  there  arose  such  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
and  tenets  in  religion  ? 

Us  stature  is  less  than  that  of  a  man  ;  but  its  strength  and 
agility  much  greater. 

They  that  honour  me,  them  will  I  honour. 

He  summonses  me  to  attend,  and  1  must  summons  the 
others. 

Then  did  the  officer  lay  hold  of  him,  and  executed  him  im- 
mediately. 

Who  IS  that  person  whom  I  saw  you  introduce,  and  present 
him  to  the  dnke  ? 

I  offer  observations  that  a  long  and  chequered  pilgrimage 
have  enabled  me  to  make  on  man. 

Every  chMPch  and  sect  of  people  have  a  set  of  opinions 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

May  thou  as  well  as  me,  be  meek,  patient,  and  forgiving. 

These  men  were  under  high  obligations  to  have  adhered 
to  their  friend  in  every  situation  of  life. 

After  1  visited  Europe,  1  returned  to  America. 

Their  example,  their  influence,  their  fortune,  everj  talent 
they  possess,  dispenses  blessings  on  all  around  tbeni* 
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When  a  string  of  such  sentences  succeed  one  another,  the 
efiect  is  disagreeable. 

I  have  lately  been  in  Gibraltar,  and  have  seen  the  com- 
mander in  chief* 

Propriety  of  pronunciation,  is  the  giving  to  every  word  the 
sound  which  the  politest  usage  of  the  language  appropriates 
to  it. 

The  book  is  printed  very  neat,  and  on  a  fine  wove  paper. 

The  fables  of  the  ancients  are  many  of  them  highly  in- 
structive. 

He  resembles  one  of  those  solitary  animals  that  has  been 
forced  from  its  forest,  to  gratify  human  curiosity. 

There  is  not,  nor  ought  not  to  be,  such  a  thing  as  construc- 
tive treason. 

He  is  a  new  created  knight,  and  his  dignity  sits  awkward 
on  him. 

•    Hatred    or    revenge    are    things    deserving   of   censure, 
wherever  they  are  found  to  exist. 

If  you  please  to  employ  your  thoughts  on  that  subject,  you 
would  easily  conceive  our  miserable  condition. 

His  speech  contains  one  of  the  grossest  and  infamousest 
calumnies  which  ever  was  uttered. 

A  too  great  variety  of  studies  dissipate  and  weaken  the 
mind. 

Those  two  authors  have  each  of  them  their  merit. 

James  was  resolved  to  not  indulge  himself  in  such  a  cruel 
amusement. 

The  not  attending  to  this  rule,  is  the  source  of  a  very  com- 
mon error. 

Calumny  and  detraction  are  sparks,  which  if  you  do  not 
blow,  they  will  go  out  of  themselves. 

Clelia  is  a  vam  woman,  whom  if  we  do  not  flatter,  she  will 
be  disgusted. 

That  celebrated  work  was  nearly  ten  years  pubUshed,  be- 
fore its  importance  was  at  all  understood. 

Ambition  is  so  insatiable  that  it  will  make  any  sacrifices  to 
attain  its  objects. 

A  great  mass  of  rocks  thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture, with  wildness  and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more 
grandeur,  than  if  they  were  adjusted  to  one  another  with  the 
accuratest  symmetry. 
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Section  3. 

See  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  2.  Sect.  J. 

He  showed  a  spirit  of  forgiveness,  and  a  magnanimity,  that 
does  honour  to  human  nature. 

They  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour ;  and  them  that  despise 
me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. 

Reason^s  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lies  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence. 

Having  thus  began  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  reason,  he 
was  soon  hurried  into  deplorable  excesses* 

These  arts  have  enUghtened,  and  will  enlighten,  every  per- 
son who  shall  attentively  study  them. 

When  we  succeed  in  our  plans,  its  not  to  be  attributed  al- 
ways to  ourselves ;  the  aid  of  others  often  promote  the  end, 
and  claim  our  acknowledgment. 

Their  intentions  were  good ;  but  wanting  prudence,  they 
mist  the  mark  for  which  they  aimed. 

1  have  not,  nor  shall  not  consent  to  a  proposal  so  unjust. 

We  have  subjected  ourselves  to  much  expense,  that  thou 
may  be  well  educated. 

This  treaty  was  made  at  earl  Moreton,  the  govemor^s  castle. 

Be  especially  careful,  that  thou  givest  no  offence  to  ihe 
aged  or  helpless. 

The  business  was  no  sooner  opened,  but  it  was  cordially 
acquiesced  in. 

As  to  his  general  conduct,  he  deserved  punishment  as  much, 
or  more  than  his  companion.  He  left  a  son  of  a  singular 
character,  and  behaved  so  ill  that  he  was  put  in  prison. 

If  he  does  but  approve  my  endeavours,  it  will  be  an  ample 
reward. 

I  beg  the  favour  of  your  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  a  view 
of  the  manufactories  of  the  West  Riding  of  tne  county  of 
York. 

I  intended  to  have  written  the  letter,  before  he  urged  me 
to  it ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  not  all  the  merit  of  it. 

All  the  power  of  ridicule,  aided  by  the  desertion  of  friends, 
and  the  diminution  of  his  estate,  were  not  able  to  shake  his 
principles. 

In  his  conduct  was  treachery,  and  in  his  words,  faithless 
professions. 

Though  the  measure  be  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 
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owing  to  a  distinction  that  nature  made  in  their  original  pow- 
ers, as  much  as  to  the  superior  diligence,  with  which  some  have 
improved  those  powers  beyond  otiiers. 

While  we  are  unoccupied  in  what  is  good,  evil  is  at  hand 
continually. 

Not  a  creature  is  there  that  nnoves,  nor  a  vegetable  that 
grows,  but  what,  when  minutely  examined,  furnished  materials 
ofpious  admiration. 

What  can  be  the  reason  of  the  committee  having  delayed  this 
btisiness  ? 

I  know  not  whether  Charles  was  tlie  author,  but  I  understood 
it  to  be  he. 

A  good  and  well-cultivated  mind,  is  far  more  preferable  tham 
jrank  or  riebes. 

Charity  to  the  poor,  when  it  is  governed  by  knowledge  and 
prudence,  there  are  no  persons  who  will  not  admit  it  to  be  a 
virtue. 

His  greatest  concern,  and  highest  enjoyment,  were  to  be 
approved  in  the  sight  of  his  Creator. 

Let  us  not  set  our  hearts  on  such  a  mutable,  such  an  unsatis- 
fying world. 

Section  5. 

.*^rc  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  "i.  SecfioD  5. 

Shall  you  attain  success,  without  that  preparation,  and 
escape  dangers  without  that  precaution,  which  is  required  of 
others  ? 

When  wc  see  bad  men  to  be  honoured  and  prosperous  in 
the  world,  it  is  some  discouragement  to  virtue. 

The  furniture  was  all  purchased  at  Wentworth^s  thejoiner^s. 

Every  member  of  the  body,  every  bone,  joint,  and  muscle, 
lie  exposed  to  many  disorders  ;  and  the  greatest  prudence  or 
precaution,'  or  the  deepest  skill  of  the  physician,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  them. 

It  is  right  said,  that  though  faith  justify  us,  yet  works  must 
justify  our  faith. 

If  an  academy  is  established  for  the  cultivation  of  our  lan- 
guage, let  them  stop  the  license  of  translators,  whose  idleness 
and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered  to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to 
babble  a  dialect  of  French. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  a  teacher  firmly  believes,  both 
ihe  trutli  and  importance  of  those  principles  which  he  incul- 
cates upon  others  ;  and  that  he  not  only  speculatively  believe^ 
them,  but  ha^ia  lively  and  srrious  foelinir  of  them. 
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It  is  not  the  utlcring,  or  the  hearing  cerlain  words,  (hat 
constitute  the  worship  of  the  Ahnighty.  It  is  the  heart  that 
praises  or  prays.  If  the  heart  arcomi)any  not  the  words  that 
are  spoken,  we  offer  a  sacriiico  of  fools. 

Neither  flatter  or  contemn  the  rich  or  the  great. 

He  has  travelled  much,  and  passed  through  many  stormy 
seas  and  lands. 

You  must  be  sensible  that  there  is,  and  can  be  no  other  per- 
son but  me.  who  could  give  the  information  desired. 

To  be  patient,  resigned,  and  thankful,  under  atllictions  and 
disappointments,  demonstrate  genuine  piety. 

Alvarez  was  a  man  of  corrupt  principles,  and  of  detest- 
able conduct ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  gloried  in  his  shame. 

As  soon  as  the  sense  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  lost,  so  soon  the 
{l^reat  check  is  taken  off  which  keep  under  restraint  the  pas- 
sions of  men.  Mean  desires,  low  pleasures,  takes  place  of 
the  greater  and  the  nobler  sentiments,  which  reason  and  reli- 
gion inspires. 

We  should  be  careful  not  to  follow  the  example  of  many 
persons  to  censure  the  opinions,  manners,  and  customs  of 
others,  merely  because  thc*y  are  foreign  to  us. 

Steady  application,  as  wi'll  as  genius  and  a])ilities,  are  ne- 
cessary to  produce  eminence. 

There  is,  in  that  seminary,  several  students  considerably 
skilled  in  mathematical  knowledge. 

If  Providence  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  shelters  and 
adorns  the  flowers  that  every  where  grows  wild  amongst  it, 
will  he  not  clothe  and  protect  his  servants  and  children  much 
more  ? 

We  are  too  often  hurried  with  the  violence  of  passion,  or 
with  the  allurements  of  pleasure. 

High  hopes,  and  florid  views,  is  a  great  enemy  to  tran- 
quillity. 

Year  after  year  steals  something  from  us;  till  the  decayin;; 
fabric  totters  of  itself,  and  crumbles  at  length  into  dust. 

I  intended  to  have  finished  the  letter  before  the  bearer 
called,  that  he  might  not  have  he<;n  detained  ;  but  I  was  pre- 
vented by  company. 

George  is  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  all  the 
other  students,  that  b(dong  to  the  seminary. 

This  excellent  and  well  written  treatise,  with  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  w«^re  the  foundation  of  his  love  of  study. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  ih.ii  tlic  j.l'*M'»iiro-  of  the  mind 
excel  those  of  **pn«=<\ 
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Section  6. 

Sec  the  Key,  Ptrt  3.  Chap.  2.  Sect.  6. 

The  grand  temple  consisted  of  one  great,  and  several 
smaller  edifices. 

Many  would  exchange  gladly  their  honours,  beauty,  and 
riches,  for  that  more  quiet  and  humbler  station,  which  you 
are  now  dissatisfied  with. 

Though  the  scene  was  a  very  afTccting  one,  Louis  showed 
a  little  emotion  on  the  occasion. 

The  climate  of  England  is  not  so  pleasant  as  those  of 
France,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Much  of  the  good  and  evil  that  happens  to  us  in  this  world, 
are  owing  to  apparently  undesigned  and  fortuitous  events : 
but  it  is  the  Supreme  Being  which  secretly  directs  and  regu- 
lates all  things. 

To  despise  others  on  account  of  their  poverty,  or  to  value 
ourselves  for  our  wealth,  are  dispositions  highly  culpable. 

This  task  was  the  easier  performed,  from  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  he  engaged  in  it. 

She  lamented  the  unhappy  fate  of  Lucretia,  who  seemed  to 
her  another  name  for  chastity. 

He  has  not  yet  cast  off  all  the  regard  for  decency  ;  and  this 
is  the  most  can  be  advanced  in  his  favour. 

The  girls  school  was  better  conducted  formerly  than  the 
boys. 

The  disappointments  he  has  met  with,  or  the  loss  of  his 
much-loved  friend,  has  occasioned  a  total  derangement  of  his 
mental  powers. 

The  concourse  of  people  were  so  great,  that  with  difficulty 
we  passed  through  them. 

All  the  women,  children,  and  treasure,  which  remained  in 
the  city,  fell  under  the  victor's  power. 

They  have  already  made  great  progress  in  their  studies, 
and,  if  attention  and  diligence  continues,  will  soon  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  their  friends. 

It  is  amazing  his  propensity  to  this  vice,  against  every  prin- 
ciple of  interest  and  honour. 

These  kind  of  vices,  though  they  inhabit  the  upper  circles 
of  life,  are  not  less  pernicious,  than  those  we  meet  with 
amongst  the  lowest  of  men. 

He  acted  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  though  he 
were  in  a  situation  exceedinc:  delicate. 
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If  I  had  known  the  distress  of  my  friend,  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  have  relieved  him ;  and  it  would  always  have  yielded 
me  pleasure  to  grant  him  that  relief. 

They  admired  the  couiitryman^s,  as  they  called  him,  can- 
dour and  uprightness. 

The  new  set  of  curtains  did  not  correspond  to  the  old  pair 
of  blind*:. 

The  tutor  commends  him  for  being  more  studious  than  any 
other  pupils  of  the  school. 

Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign  ; 
Self-love  to  urge,  and  reason  to  restrnin  : 
Nor  that  a  good,  nor  this  a  bad  we  call ; 
Each  works  its  end,  to  move  or  govern  all. 

Temperance  and  exercise,  howsoever  little  they  may  be  re- 
garded, they  are  the  best  means  of  preserving  health. 

He  has  greatly  blessed  me ;  yes,  even  I,  who,  loaded  with 
kindness,  hath  not  been  sufficiently  grateful. 

No  persons  feel  the  distresses  of  othei's,  so  much  as  them 
that  have  experienced  distress  themselves. 


Section  7. 

See  the  Key,  Part  3.  Chap.  2.  Section  7. 

Constantinople  was  the  point,  in  which  was  concentrated 
the  learning  and  science  of  the  world. 

Disgrace  not  your  station,  by  that  grossness  of  sensuality, 
that  levity  of  dissipation,  or  that  insolence  of  rank,  which  be- 
speak a  little  mind. 

A  circle,  a  square,  a  trian£|;le.  or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye 
by  their  regularity,  as  beautiful  figures. 

His  conduct  was  equally  unjust  as  dishonourable. 

Though,  at  first,  he  begun  to  defend  himself,  yet,  when  the 
proofs  appeared  against  him.  he  dared  not  any  longer  to  con- 
tend. 

Many  persons  will  not  believe  but  what  they  are  free  from 
prejudices. 

The  pleasure  or  pain  of  one  passion,  differ  from  those  of 
another. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  in  this  place,  makes  a  differ- 
ruce  of  about  twelve  feet. 

Five  and  seven  make  twelve,  and  one  makes  thirteen. 

lie  did  not  know  who  to  suspect. 
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I  had  intended  yesterday  to  have  walked  out,  but  I  have 
been  again  disappointed. 

The  court  of  Spain,  who  gave  the  order,  were  not  aware  of 
the  consequence. 

If  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  and  qualified  him  to  be  a 
useful  member  of  society,  should  liavc  been  misapplied,  he 
will  be  highly  culpable. 

There  w^s  much  spoke  and  wrote  on  each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  have  chose  to  suspend  my  decision. 

Was  there  no  bad  men  in  the  world,  who  vex  and  distress 
the  good,  they  might  appear  in  the  light  of  harmless  inno- 
cence ;  but  could  have  no  opportunity  for  displaying  fidelity 
and  magnanimity,  patience  and  fortitude. 

The  most  ignorant,  and  the  most  savage  tribes  of  men,  when 
they  have  lodced  round  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  heavens, 
could  not  avoid  ascribing  their  origin  to  some  invisible,  de- 
signing cause,  and  felt  a  propensity  to  adore  their  Creator. 

Let  us  not  forget,  that  something  more  than  gentleness  and 
modesty,  something  more  than  complacency  of  temper  and 
afibbilitv'  of  manners,  are  ro(iuisite  to  fonn  a  worthy  man,  or 
a  true  Christian. 

One  of  the  first  and  (he  most  common  extreme  in  moral 
conduct,  is  placing  all  virtue  in  justice,  or  in  generosity. 

It  is  an  inflexible  regard  to  principle,  which  has  over  mark- 
ed the  characters  of  ihem  who  distinguished  th<^m?olves 
eminently  in  public  life  :  who  patronised  the  cause  of  justicf* 
against  powerful  oppressors ;  in  critical  times,  have  supported 
the  falling  rights  and  liberties  of  men;  and  reflected  honour 
on  their  nation  and  country. 

When  it  is  with  regard  to  trifles,  that  diversity  or  contrarie- 
ty of  opinions  show  themselves,  it  is  childish  in  the  last  degree, 
if  this  becomes  the  ground  of  estranged  affection.  When,  from 
such  a  cause,  there  arise  any  breach  of  friendship,  human 
weakness  is  discovered  then  in  a  mortifying  li^ht.  In  matters 
of  serious  moment,  the  sentiments  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
might  vary  from  that  of  their  friends,  according  ns  their  lines 
of  life  diverge,  or  as  their  temper,  and  habits  of  thought, 
presents  objects  under  dilTeront  points  of  view.  But  with 
candid  and  liberal  niinds,  unity  of  affection  still  will  he  pre- 
served. 

Desires  and  wishes  are  the  first  sprinji  of  action.  When 
they  become  exorbitant,  the  whole  of  the  characlcr  is  like  to 
be  tainted.  If  we  should  sutror  our  fancies  to  create  to  them- 
selves worlds  of  ideal  hapi»iness ;  if  we  should  fe<*(l  our 
imagination  with  |>lans  of  opulence  and  of  sj^lcMidour;  if  wo 
should  fix  to  our  wishes  certain  stages  of  a  high  advancement, 
or  certain  decrees  of  an  imcommon  reputation,  as  the  sole  sta- 
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tion  of  our  felicity ;  the  assured  consequence  shall  be,  that 
we  will  become  unhappy  under  our  present  state;  that  we 
shall  be  unfit  for  acting  the  part,  and  for  discharging  the  du- 
ties that  belong  to  it;  and  we  shall  discompose  the  peace  and 
order  of  our  minds,  and  shall  foment  many  hurtful  passions. 

Maria  always  appears  amiably.    She  never  speaks  severe 
or  contemptuous.* 


*  Yoang^  persons  who  stad3r  grammart  find  it  dUficolt  to  decide,  in 
tioos,  whether  an  adjective,  or  an  adreri>,  ouglit  to  be  used.  A.  £bw  bbnmUiooB  oo  tkit 
point,  may  senre  to  iuform  their  judgment,  and  direct  their  determinatioa  <-Tlii{f  ahgnld 
carefully  attend  to  the  definitions  oTtbe  adjactivc  and  the  adverb ;  and  conadar  frhathar, 
in  (he  case  fai  qnettion,  quaUiyf  or  nuamer^  U  indicated.  In  the  former  caae,  an  adjac- 
tive  is  proper ;  in  the  latter,  an  adverbs  A  nmnbar  of  exani|4es  will  illustrate  this  direc- 
tion, and  prove  useful  on  other  occasions. 

She  looMs  cold— She  looks  coldk  on  Ua. 

He  feels  warm — He  feels  warmly  the  ionlt  ofiered  to  him. 

He  became  sincere  and  virtuous — He  became  sincerely  virCnoMi 

She  lives  free  from  care — He  lives  freely  at  another's  eipema. 

Harriet  always  appears  neat— She  dresses  neatly. 

Charles  has  grown  great  by  his  wisdom — He  hafe  grown  greatly  In  repotation. 

They  noir  appear  Iwppy — 1*^)fy  now  appear  happily  in  earnest. 

The  statement  leeros  exact — The  statement  seems  exactly  in  point 

The  verb  to  fre,  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  generally  requires  the  word  immedialaly 
connected  with  it  to  be,  an  adjective,  not  an  a<]verb ;  and,  consequently,  when  thii  v«ib 
can  be  substituted  for  any  other,  witlout  varying  the  sense  or  the  coostnictiony  ' 
other  verb  must  also  be  connected  with  an  adjective.  The  followii^  sentuioei 
date  these  observations:  **  This  is  agreeable  to  our  intereat;  Thatbehavioorw 

suitable  to  his  station ;  Roles  should  be  confimnable  to  sense  :**  "  Hie  rose  amelb  iwatt : 

is  is 

How  sweet  the  hay  smells !  How  delightAiI  the  countiy  appears !  How  pltMMt  tk$ 

are  are  was  is 

fields  look !  The  clouds  look  dark ;  How  black  the  sky  looked  I  The  apple  tastei  aoor ; 

were  is 

How  bitter  the  plums  lasted !  He  fecU  happy.**    In  all  these  sentences,  ira  CHi  with 

Sriect  propriety,  substitute  some  tensesf  of  the  verb  to  be  for  the  other  verba.    Bnl  in  tfia 
lowing  sentences,  we  cannot  do  this :  **  The  dog  smdli  disagreeably ;  George  ImIs 
exquisitely ;  How  pleasantly  she  looks  at  us  !** 

The  directions  contained  in  this  note  are  offered  as  useful,  not  as  complete  »nd  oaai- 
ceptionable.  Anomalies  in  language  every  where  encounter  us :  but  we  must  not  rajoct 
rules  because  they  are  attended  with  exceptions. 
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I  had  intended  yesterday  to  have  walked  out,  but  1  havo 
been  again  disappointed. 

The  court  of  Spain,  who  gave  the  order,  were  not  aware  of 
the  consequence. 

If  the  acquisitions  he  has  made,  and  qualified  him  to  be  a 
useful  member  of  society,  should  have  been  misapplied,  he 
will  be  highly  culpable. 

There  WQS  much  spoke  and  wrote  on  each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  have  chose  to  suspend  my  decision. 

Was  there  no  bad  men  in  the  world,  who  vex  and  distress 
the  good,  they  might  cippear  in  the  light  of  harmless  inno- 
cence; but  could  have  no  opportunity  for  displaying  fidelily 
and  magnanimiiv,  patience  and  fortitude. 

The  most  ignorant,  and  the  most  savage  tribes  of  men,  when 
they  have  looked  round  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  heavens, 
could  not  avoid  ascribing  their  origin  to  some  invisible,  de- 
signing cause,  and  felt  a  propensity  to  adore  their  Creator. 

Let  us  not  forget,  that  something  more  than  gentleness  and 
modesty,  something  more  than  complacency  of  temper  and 
afibbility  of  manners,  are  rc(|uisite  to  form  a  worthy  man,  or 
a  true  Christian. 

One  of  the  first  and  the  most  common  extreme  in  moral 
conduct,  is  placing  all  virtue  injustice,  or  in  generosity. 

It  is  an  inflexible  regard  to  principle,  which  has  ever  mark- 
ed the  characters  of  them  who  distinguished  thi  msnlves 
eminently  in  public  life  :  who  patronised  the  cause  of  justice 
against  powerful  oppressors ;  in  critical  times,  have  supported 
the  falling  rights  and  lilierties  of  men :  and  retlcctcd  honour 
on  their  nation  and  country. 

When  it  is  with  regard  to  trifles,  that  diversitv  or  contrarie- 
ty  of  opinions  show  themselves,  it  is  childish  in  the  last  degree, 
if  this  becomes  the  ground  of  estranged  affection.  When,  from 
soch  a  cause,  there  arise  any  breach  of  friendship,  human 
weakness  is  discovered  then  in  a  mortilVing  lij^ht.  In  matters 
of  serious  moment,  tlie  sentiment^  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
might  vary  from  that  of  their  friends,  according  as  tht  ir  lines 
of  life  diverge,  or  as  their  temper,  and  habits  of  thought. 
presents  objects  und(M'  diflerent  points  of  view.  But  with 
candid  and  liberal  niinds,  unity  of  affection  still  will  be  pre- 
served. 

Desires  and  wishes  are  the  first  sj)ring  of  action.  When 
they  become  exorbitant,  the  whole  of  the  character  is  like  to 
be  tainted.  If  we  should  sufirr  our  faiiries  to  create  to  them- 
selves worlds  of  ideal  happiness;  if  we  should  feed  our 
imagination  with  |)lans  of  opulence  and  of  splendour;  if  wo 
should  f\x  to  our  wi>hes  certain  stages  of  a  high  advancement, 
or  certain  degrees  of  an  uncommon  reputation,  as  the  sole  sta- 


PART  IV. 


EXERCISES  IN  PUNCTUATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


K.NTLNCCS  WHICH   REQUIRE   THE  APPLICATION  OF   THE   COMMA. 
DISPOSED  UNDER  THE  PARTICULAR  RULES. 


RULE  I. 

S«e  Vol.  1.  p.  2C8,  and  the  Kfj,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  1. 

THE  tear  of  repentance  brings  its  own  relief. 

Manhood  is  disgraced  by  the  consequences  of  neglected 
youth. 

Idleness  is  the  great  fomenter  of  all  corruptions  in  the  hu- 
man heart. 

It  is  honourable  to  be  a  friend  to  the  unfortunate.' 

All  finery  is  a  sign  of  littleness. 

Slovenliness  and  indelicacy  of  character  commonly  go  hand 
in  hand. 

The  friend  of  order  has  made  half  his  way  to  virtue. 

Too  many  of  the  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  mere 
combinations  in  pleasure. 

The  indulgence  of  harsh  dispositions  is  the  introduction  to 
future  misery. 

The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  society  serves  to  exer- 
cise the  suffering  graces  and  virtues  of  the  good. 

RULE  IL 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  268,  and  the  Key,  Pkrt  4.  Chap.  I.  Rale  2. 

Gentleness  is  in  truth  the  great  avenue  to  mutual  enjoy- 
ment. 

Charity  like  the  sun  brightens  all  its  objects. 

The  tutor  by  instruction  and  discipline  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  pupiPs  future  Ronour. 

Vol.  if.  N 
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Sensuality  contaiiiinales  the  body  depresses  the  under- 
standing deadens  the  moral  feelings  of  the  iieart  and  degrades 
man  from  his  rank  in  the  creation. 

Idleness  brings  forward  and  nourishes  many  bad  passions* 

We  must  stand  or  fall  by  our  own  conduct  and  character. 

The  man  of  order  catches  and  arrests  the  hours  as  they  fly. 

The  great  business  of  life  is  to  be  employed  in  doing  justly 
loving  mercy  and  walking  humbly  with  our  Creator. 

RULE  VI. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  370,  and  the  Key,  Tart  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  6. 

This  unhappy  person  had  often  been  seriously  affectionate- 
ly admonished  but  in  vain. 

To  live  soberly  righteously  and  piously  comprehends  the 
whole  of  our  duty. 

When  thy  friend  is  calumniated  openly  and  boldly  espouse 
his  cause. 

Benefits  should  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered. 

RULE  VH. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  270,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  7. 

True  gentleness  is  native  feeling  heightened  and  improved 
by  principle. 

The  path  of  piety  and  virtue  pursued  with  a  firm  and  con- 
stant spirit  will  assuredly  lead  to  happiness. 

Human  affairs  are  in  continual  motion  and  fluctuation  al- 
tering their  appearance  every  moment  and  passing  into  some 
new  forms. 

What  can  be  said  to  alarm  those  of  their  danger  who  in- 
toxicated with  pleasures  become  giddy  and  insolent;  who 
flattered  by  the  illusions  of  prosperity  make  light  of  every  se- 
rious admonition  which  their  fnends  and  the  changes  of  the 
world  give  them  ? 

RULE  VIII. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  271,  and  the  Kej,  put  4.  Chap.  I.  Rule  8. 

If  from  any  internal  cause  a  man's  peace  of  mind  be  dis- 
turbed in  vain  we  load  him  with  riches  or  honours. 

Gentleness  delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  distress ; 
and  if  it  cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear  to  sooth  at  least  the 
grieving  heart. 
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Wherever  Christianity  prevails  it  has  discouraged  and  in 
some  degree  abolished  slavery. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  by  the  steady  pursuit  of  virtue 
we  shall  obtain  and  enjoy  it. 

RULE  IX. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  271,  and  the  Key,  Tart  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  9. 

Continue  my  dear  children  to  make  virtue  your  principal 
study. 

To  you  my  worthy  benefactors  am  I  indebted  under  Provi- 
dence for  all  I  enjoy. 

Canst  thou  expect  thou  betrayer  of  innocence  to  escape 
the  hand  of  vengeance  ? 

Come  then  companion  of  my  toils  let  us  take  fresh  courage 
persevere  and  hope  to  the  end. 

RULE  X. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  271,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  10. 

JPeace  of  mind  being  secured  we  may  smile  at  misfortunes. 

Virtue  abandoned  and  conscience  reproaching  us  we  be- 
come terrified  with  imaginary  evik. 

Charles  having  been  deprived  of  the  help  of  tutors  his  stu- 
dies became  totally  neglected. 

To  prevent  further  altercation  I  submitted  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed. 

To  enjoy  present  pleasure  he  sacrificed  lib  future  ease  and 
reputation. 

To  say  the  least  they  have  betrayed  great  want  of  pru- 
dence. 

RULE  XL 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  271,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  11. 

Hope  the  balm  of  life  sooths  us  under  every  misfortune. 

Content  the  offspring  of  virtue  dwells  both  in  retirement 
and  in  the  active  scenes  of  life. 

Confucius  the  great  Chinese  philosopher  was  eminently 
good  as  well  as  wise. 

The  patriarch  Joseph  is  an  illustrious  example  of  chastity 
resignation  and  fiUal  affection. 

RULE  XIL 

See  Vd.  1.  p.  272,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  12. 

No&ing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life  as  the 
relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent  mind. 
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The  more  a  man  speaks  of  himself  the  less  he  likes  to  hear 
another  talked  of. 

Nothing  more  strongly  inculcates  resignation  than  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  inability  to  guide  ourselves. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  can  subsist  no  longer  than  in- 
terest cements  them. 

Expect  no  more  from  the  world  than  it  is  able  to  afford 
you. 

RULE  XIII. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  272,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  13. 

He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry  may  possess  but  he  can- 
not enjoy. 

Contrition  though  it  may  melt  ought  not  to  sink  or  overpower 
the  heart  of  a  Christian. 

The  goods  of  this  world  were  given  to  man  for  his  occa- 
sional refreshment  not  for  his  chief  felicity. 

It  is  the  province  of  superiors  to  direct  of  inferiors  to  obey ; 
of  the  learned  to  be  instructive  of  the  ignorant  to  be  docile ; 
of  the  old  to  be  communicative  of  the  young  to  be  attentive 
and  diligent. 

Though  unavoidable  calamities  make  a  part  yet  they  make 
not  the  chief  part  of  the  vexations  and  sorrows  that  distress 
human  life. 

An  inquisitive  and  meddling  spirit  often  interrupts  the  good 
order  and  breaks  the  peace  of  society* 

RULE  XIV. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  272,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  14. 

Vice  is  not  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  say  to  it  ^'  Hither- 
to shalt  thou  come  and  no  further." 

One  of  the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues  is  "  To  love  our 
enemies." 

Many  too  confidently  say  to  themselves  "  My  mountain 
stands  strong  and  it  shall  never  be  removed." 

We  are  strictly  enjoined  ^^  not  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil." 

RULE  XV. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  273,  and  the  Kejr,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  \5. 

The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream  which  reflects 
every  object  in  its  just  proportion  and  in  its  fiadrest  colours. 
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^Vherever  Christianity  prevails  it  has  discouraged  and  in 
some  degree  abolished  slavery. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  by  the  steady  pursuit  of  virtue 
we  shall  obtain  and  enjoy  it. 

RULE  IX. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  271,  and  the  Kc>,  I'art  4.  Chap.  1.  Rale  9. 

Continue  my  dear  children  to  make  viilue  your  principal 
study. 

To  you  my  worthy  benefactors  am  I  indebted  under  Provi- 
dence for  all  I  enjoy. 

Canst  thou  expect  thou  betrayer  of  innocence  to  escape 
the  hand  of  vengeance  ? 

Come  then  companion  of  my  toils  let  us  take  fresh  courage 
persevere  and  hope  to  the  end. 

RULE  X. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  271,  and  the  Key,  Part 4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  10. 

Peace  of  mind  being  secured  we  may  smile  at  misfortunes. 

Virtue  abandoned  and  conscience  reproaching  us  we  be- 
come terrified  with  imaginary  evils. 

Charles  having  been  deprived  of  the  help  of  tutors  his  stu- 
dies became  totally  neglected. 

To  prevent  further  altercation  I  £tibmitted  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed. 

To  enjoy  present  pleasure  he  sacrificed  hu  future  ease  and 
reputation. 

To  say  the  least  they  have  betrayed  great  want  of  pru- 
dence. 

RULE  XL 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  271,  and  the  Kej,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  11- 

Hope  the  balm  of  life  sooths  us  under  every  misfortune. 

Content  the  offspring  of  virtue  dwells  both  in  retirement 
and  in  the  active  scenes  of  hfe. 

Confucius  the  great  Chinese  philosopher  was  eminently 
good  as  well  as  wise. 

The  patriarch  Joseph  is  an  illustrious  example  of  chastity 
resignation  and  fiUal  affection. 

RULE  XIL 

See  Vd.  1.  p.  272,  and  the  Kejr,  Pbrt  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  12. 

Nodiing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life  as  the 
relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent  mind. 
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The  greatest  misery  that  we  can  endure  is  to  be  condemn- 
ed by  our  own  hearts. 

Charles's  highest  enjoyment  was  to  relieve  the  distressed 
and  to  do  eood. 

The  highest  enjoyment  that  Charles  ever  experienced  was 
to  relieve  the  distressed  and  to  do  good. 

RULE  XVIIL 

Sm  Vol.  1.  p.  274,  and  the  Key,  part  4.  Chap.  1.  Role  18. 

If  opulence  increases  our  gratifications  it  increases  in  the 
same  proportion  our  desires  and  demands. 

He  whose  wishes  respecting  the  possessions  of  this  world  are 
the  most  reasonable  and  bounded  is  likely  to  lead  the  safest  and 
for  that  reason  the  most  desirable  life. 

By  aspiring  too  high  we  frequently  miss  the  happiness 
which  by  a  less  ambitious  aim  we  might  have  gained. 

By  proper  management  we  prolong  our  time :  we  live 
more  in  a  few  years  tnan  others  do  in  many. 

In  your  most  secret  actions  suppose  that  you  have  all  the 
world  for  witnesses. 

In  youth  the  habits  of  industry  are  most  easily  acquired. 

What  is  the  right  path  few  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring. 

RULE  XIX. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  274,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  19. 

Providence  never  intended  that  any  state  here  should  be 
either  completely  happy  or  entirely  miserable. 

As  a  companion  he  was  severe  and  satirical;  as  a  friend 
captious  and  dangerous  ;  in  his  domestic  sphere  harsh  jealous 
and  irascible. 

If  the  Spring  put  forth  no  blossoms  in  Summer  there  will  be 
no  beauty  and  in  Autumn  no  fruit.  So  if  youth  be  trifled 
away  without  improvement  manhood  will  be  contemptible 
and  old  age  miserable. 

RULE  XX. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  275,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Rule  20. 

Be  assured  then  that  order  frugality  and  economy  are  the 
necessary  supports  of  every  personal  and  private  virtue. 

I  proceed  secondly  to  point  out  the  proper  state  of  our 
temper  with  respect  to  one  another. 

ffere  every  thing  is  in  stir  and  fluctuation ;  there  all  if 
serene  steady  and  orderly. 
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I  shall  make  some  observations  first  on  the  external  and 
next  on  the  internal  condition  of  man. 

Sometimes  timidity  and  false  shame  prevent  our  opposing 
vicious  customs ;  frequently  expectation  and  interest  impel  us 
strongly  to  comply. 

I     \ 

1     i-  CHAPTER  11. 

i    . 

SENTENCES  REQUIRING  THE  INSERTION  OF  THE  SEMICOLON 

AND  COMMA. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  275,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  2. 

That  darkness  of  character^  where  we  can  see  no  heart  S 
those  foldings  of  art- through  which  no  native  affection  is  al- 
lowed to  penetrate  present  an  object ,  unamiable  in  every  sea- 
son of  life,  but  particularly  odious  in  youth. 

To  give  an  early  preference  to  honour^  above  gaii^  when 
they  stand  in  competition, to  despise  every  advantage  which 
cannot  be  attained  without  dishonest  arts,  to  brook  no  mean- 
nesSyand  to  stoop  to  no  dissimulation ')Are.  the  indications  of  a 
great  min4  the  presages  of  future  eminence  and  usefulness  in 
Hfe. 

As  there  is  a  worldly  happiness  which  God  perceives  to  be 
no  other  than  disguised  misery  as  there  are  worldly  honours 
which  in  his  estimation  are  reproach  so  there  is  a  worldly  wis- 
dom which  in  his  sight  is  foolishness. 

The  passions  are  the  chief  destroyers  ,o(  our  peace  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  moral  world. 

Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentleness  and  friendship  hell  of 
fierceness  and  animosity. 

The  path  of  truth  is  a  ^lain  and  a  safe  path  that  of  false- 
hood is  a  perplexing  maze. 

Modesty  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  youth  and  it  has 
ever  been  esteemed  a  presage  of  rising  merit. 

Life  with  a  swifl  though  insensible  course  glides  away  and 
like  a  river  which  undermines  its  banks  gradually  impairs  our 
state. 

The  violent  spirit  like  troubled  waters  renders  back  the 
images  of  things  distorted  and  broken  and  communicates  to 
them  all  that  disordered  motion  which  arises  solely  from  its 
own  agitation. 

Levity  is  frequently  the  forced  production  of  folly  or  vice 
cheerfulness  is  the  natural  offspring  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
only. 
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Persons  who  live  according  to  order  may  be  compared  to 
the  celestial  bodies  which  move  in  regular  courses  and  bj 
stated  laws  whose  influence  is  beneficent  whose  operations  are 
quiet  and  tranquil. 


CHAPTER  III. 

>£XTENCBS    REQUIRING    THE    APPLICATION   OF    THE    COLON,  ilC. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  276,  aad  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  3. 

The  three  great  enemies  to  tranquillity  are  vice  superstition 
and  idleness  vice  which  poisons  and  disturbs  the  mind  with 
bad  passions  superstition  which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrors 
idleiless  which  loads  it  with  tcdiousness  and  disgust. 

To  sail  on  the  tranquil  surface  of  an  unruffled  lake  and  to 
steer  a  safe  course  through  a  troubled  and  stormy  ocean  re- 
quire difTereut  talents  and  alas  !  human  life  oftener  resembles 
the  stormy  ocean  than  the  unruffled  lake. 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  year  which  ia  beginning 
what  do  we  behold  there  ?  All  my  brethren  is  a  blank  to  our 
view  a  dark  unknown  presents  itself. 

Happy  would  the  poor  man  think  himself  if  he  could  enter 
on  all  the  treasures  of  the  rich  and  happy  for  a  short  time  he 
might  be  but  before  be  had  long  contemplated  and  admired 
his  state  his  possessions  would  seem  to  lessen  and  his  cares 
would  grow. 

By  doing  or  at  least  endeavouring  to  do  our  duty  to  God 
and  man  by  acquiring  an  humble  trust  in  the  mercy  and  fa- 
vour of  God  through  Jesus  Chri«)t  by  cultivating  our  minds 
and  properly  employing  our  time  and  thoughts  by  govern- 
ing our  passions  and  our  temper  by  correcting  all  unreasona- 
ble expectations  from  the  world  and  from  men  and  in  the 
midst  of  worldly  business  habituating  ourselves  to  calm  retreat 
and  serious  recollection  by  such  means  as  these  it  may  be 
hoped  that  through  the  Divine  blessing  our  days  shall  flow  in  a 
stream  as  unruffled  as  the  human  state  admits. 

A  metaphor  is  a  comparison  expressed  in  an  abridged  form 
but  without  any  of  the  words  that  denote  comparison  as 
"  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness." 

All  our  conduct  towards  men  should  be  influenced  by  (his 
important  precept  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  others 
should  do*unto  you." 

Philip  III.  king  of  Spain  when  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his 
days  seriously  reflecting  on  his  past  life  and  greatly  affected 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  mispent  time  expressed  his  deep 

Vol.  II.  O 
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regret  in  these  terms  "  Ah !  how  happy  would  it  have  been 
forme  had  I  spent  in  retirement  these  twenty-three  years  that 
I  have  possessed  my  kingdom." 

Often  is  the  smile  of  gaiety  assumed  whilst  the  heart  aches 
within  though  folly  may  laugh  guilt  will  sting-. 

There  is  no  mortal  truly  wise  and  restless  at  once  wisdom 
is  the  repose  of  minds. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SENTENCES     WHICH     REQUIRE     TB£     INSERTION    OF    THE 

PERIOD,  &C.*    . 

S«c  Vol.  1.  p.  278,  and  the  Kejr,  Fart  4.  Chap.  4. 

The  absence  of  Evil  is  a  real  Good  peace  Quiet  exemption 
from  pain  should  be  a  continual  feast 

Worldly  happiness  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself  By  corrupt- 
ing the  heart  it  fosters  the  loose  and  the  Violent  passions  It 
engenders  noxious  habits  and  taints  the  mind  with  fiilse  Deli- 
cacy which  makes  it  feel  a  Thousand  unreal  Evils 

Feeding  the  hungry  clothing  the  Naked  comforting  the 
a£9icted  yield  more  pleasure  than  we  receive  from  those  ac- 
tions which  respect  only  Ourselves  benevolence  may  in  this 
view  be  termed  the  most  refined  self-love 

The  Resources  of  Virtue  remain  entire  When  the  Days  of 
trouble  come  they  remain  with  us  in  Sickness  as  in  Health  in 
Poverty  as  in  the  midst  of  Riches  in  our  dark  and  solitary 
Hours  no  less  than  when  surrounded  with  friends  and  cheer- 
ful Society  The  mind  of  a  good  man  is  a  kingdom  to  him  and 
he  can  always  enjoy  it 

We  ruin  the  Happiness  of  life  When  we  attempt  to  raise  it 
too  high  a  tolerable  and  comfortable  State  is  all  that  we  can 
propose  to  ourselves  On  Earth  peace  and  Contentment  not 
Bliss  nor  Transport  are  the  full  portion  of  Man  Perfect  joy  is 
reserved  for  Heaven 

If  we  took  around  us  we  shall  perceive  that  the  Whole 
Universe  is  full  of  Active  Powers  action  is  indeed  the  Genius 
of  Nature  by  Motion  and  exertion  the  System  of  Being  is  pre- 
served in  Vigour  by  its  different  parts  always  acting  in  Sub- 

^  As  every  learner  is  supposed  to  know,  th&t  the  first  word  In  a  sentence  must  lia?c  a 
capital  letter,  there  would  be  little  exercise  of  bis  judgment,  in  applying  the  period,  it' 
no  words  were  distiiupiiihed  b^  capital  letters,  but  such  as  propriety  required.  The 
compiler  has,  tbererore,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  affixed  capitals  to  maoy 
words,  which  shoold  properly  begin  with  small  letters.  71iis  method,  besides  the  aae 
chieflj  intended,  will  sonrc  to  eserciae  the  student  in  the  proper  application  of  cmpitnl 
jfttt^rs. 
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ordination  one  to  another  the  perfection  of  the  Whole  is  car- 
ried on  The  Heavenly  Bodies  perpetually  revolve  day  and 
Night  incessantly  repeat  their  appointed  coarse  Continual 
operations  are  going  on  in  the  Earth  and  in  the  Waters  nothing 
stands  still 

Constantine  the  Great  was  advanced  to  the  sole  Dominion 
of  the  Roman  World  A  D  325  and  soon  after  openly  professed 
the  Christian  Faith 

The  Letter  concludes  with  this  Remarkable  Postscript 
''PS  Though  I  am  innocent  of  the  Charge  and  have  bees 
bitterly  persecuted  yet  I  cordially  forgive  my  Enemies  and 
Persecutors" 

The  last  Edition  of  that  valuable  Work  was  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  Original  M  S 


CHAPTER  V. 

SBNTENCBS  REQUIRING  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DASH;  OF  THE 
NOTES  OF  INTERROOATION  AND  EXCLAMATION;  AND  OF  THE 
PARENTHETICAL  CHARACTERS. 

See  Vol.  ].  p.  279,  and  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  5. 

Beauty  and  Strength  combined  with  Virtue  and  Piety- how 
lovely  iti  the  sight  of  men  how  pleasing  to  Heaven  peculiarly 
pleasing  because  with  every  Temptation  to  deviate  they  vo- 
luntarily walk  in  the  Path  of  Duty 

Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 
And  something  previous  e'en  to  taste  'tis  sense. 

**  ril  live  to-morrow"  w>ll  a  wise  man  say 
To-morrow  is  too  late  then  live  to-day 

Gripus  has  long  been  ardently  endeavouring  to  fill  his  Chest 
and  lo  it  is  now  full  Is  he  happy  and  does  he  use  it  Does  he 
gratefully  think  of  the  Giver  of  all  good  Things  Does  he  dis- 
tribute to  the  Poor  Alas  these  Interests  have  no  Place  in  his 
breast 

What  is  there  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  world  the  Enjoyments 
of  Luxury  the  Gratification  of  Passion  comparable  to  the  traa- 
quil  Delight  of  a  good  Conscience 

To  lie  down  on  the  Pillow  after  a  Day  spent  in  Temperance 
in  beneficence  and  in  piety  how  sweet  is  it 

We  wait  till  to-morrow  to  be  Happy  alas  Why  not  To-day 
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shall  we  be  younger  Are  we  sore  we  shall  be  healthier  Will 
oar  passions  become  feebler  and  our  love  of  the  world  less 

What  shadow  can  be  more  vain  than  the  life  of  a  great  Part 
of  Blankind  of  all  that  eager  and  bustling  Crowd  which  we 
behold  on  Earth  how  few  discover  the  path  of  true  Happiness 
How  few  can  we  find  whose  Activity  has  not  been  misemploy- 
ed and  whose  Course  terminates  not  in  Confessions  of  Disap- 
pointment 

On  the  one  Hand  are  the  Divine  Approbation  and  immortal 
Honour  on  the  other  remember  and  beware  are  the  stings  of 
Conscience  and  endless  Infamy 

As  in  riper  Years  all  unreasonable  Returns  to  die  Levity  of 
Youth  ought  to  be  avoided  an  Admonition  which  equally  be- 
longs to  both  the  Sexes  still  more  are  we  to  saanl  against 
those  intemperate  Indulgences  of  Pleasure  to  which  die  young 
are  unhappily  prone 

The  bliss  of  man  could  pride  that  blessing  find 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind 

Or  why  so  long  in  life  if  long  can  be 
Lent  Heav'n  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me 


CHAPTER  VI. 

rROMISCUOUS  EXAMPLES  OF  DEFECTIVE  PUNCTUATION. 

Spc  the  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  6.  Srct.  1. 

Seetiox  1. 

Examples  in  Prose. 

When  Socrates  was  asked  what  man  approached  the  near- 
est to  perfect  happiness  he  answered  That  Man  who  has  the 
fewest  Wants 
She  who  studies  her  Glass  neglects  her  Heart 
Between  Passion  and  Lying  there  is  not  a  Finger's  breadth 
The  freer  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  Presence  of  others  the 
more  free  are  they  he  who  is  free  makes  free 

Addison  has  remarked  with  equal  Piety  and  Truth  that  the 
Creation  is  a  perpetual  Feast  to  the  Mind  of  a  good  man 

He  who  shuts  out  all  evasion   when   he   promises   love.i 
truth 
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The  laureh  of  the  Warrior  are  dyed  in  Blood  and  bedew- 
ed with  the  Tears  of  the  Widow  and  the  Orphan 

Between  Fame  and  true  Honour  a  Distinction  is  to  be 
made  the  former  is  a  loud  and  noisy  Applause  the  latter  a 
more  silent  and  internal  Homage  Fame  floats  on  the  BreaA 
of  the  Multitude  Honour  rests  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Think- 
ing Fame  may  give  Praise  while  it  withholds  Esteem  true  Ho- 
nour implies  Esteem  mingled  with  respect  The  one  regards 
Particular  distinguished  Talents  the  other  looks  up  to  the 
whole  character 

There  is  a  certain  species  of  religion  if  we  can  give  it 
that  Name  which  is  placed  wholly  in  Speculation  and  Belief 
in  tiie  Regularity  of  external  Homage  or  in  fiery  Zeal  about 
contested  Opinions 

Xenophanes  who  was  reproached  with  being  timorous  be- 
cause be  would  not  venture  his  money  in  a  Game  at  Dice 
made  tiiis  manly  and  sensible  Reply  I  confess  I  am  exceed- 
ingly timorous  for  I  dare  not  commit  an  evil  Action 

He  loves  nobly  I  speak  of  Friendship  who  is  not  jealous 
when  he  has  Partners  of  love 

Our  happiness  consists  in  the  Pursuit  much  more  than  in 
the  Attainment  of  any  Temporal  Good 

Let  me  repeat  it  He  only  is  great  who  has  the  Habits  of 
Greatness 

Prosopopoeia  or  Personification  is  a  Rhetorical  Figure  by 
which  we  attribute  Life  and  Action  to  inanimate  objects  as 
the  Ground  thirsts  for  Rain  the  Earth  smiles  with  Plenty 

The  proper  and  rational  Conduct  of  Men  with  Regard  to 
Futurity  is  regulated  by  two  Considerations  First  that  much  of 
What  it  contains  must  remain  to  us  absolutely  Unknown 
Next  that  there  are  also  Some  Events  in  it  which  may  be 
certainly  known  and  foreseen 

The  hardens  of  the  World  produce  only  deciduous  flowers 
Perennial  ones  must  be  sought  in  the  Delightful  Regions 
Above  Roses  without  Thorns  are  the  Growth  of  Paradise 
alone 

How  many  Rules  and  maxims  of  Life  might  be  spared 
could  we  fix  a  principle  of  Virtue  within  and  inscribe  the 
living  Sentiment  of  the  Love  of  God  in  the  affections  he  who 
loves  righteousness  is  Master  of  all  the  distinctions  in  Mo- 
rality 

He  who  from  the  Benignity  of  his  nature  erected  this 
World  for  the  abode  of  Men  He  who  furnished  it  so  richly 
for  our  accommodation  and  stored  it  with  so  much  Beauty 
for  our  entertainment  He  who  since  first  we  entered  into  Life 
hath  followed  us  with  such  a  Variety  of  Mercies  this  Amiable 
and  Beneficent  Being  surely  can  have  no  pleasure  in  our 
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Disappointment  and  Distress  He  knows  our  Frame  he  remem- 
bers we  arc  dust  and  looks  to  frail  Man  we  are  assured  with 
such  Pity  as  a  Father  beareth  to  his  children 

One  of  the  first  Lessons  both  of  Religion  and  of  Wisdom  is 
to  moderate  our  F^ypectations  and  Hopes  and  not  to  set  forth 
on  the  Voyage  of  Life  like  Men  who  expect  to  be  always 
carried  forward  with  a  favourable  Gale  Let  us  be  satisfied  if 
the  Path  we  tread  be  easy  and  smooth  though  it  be  not  strew- 
ed with  Flowers 

Providence  never  intended  that  the  Art  of  living  happily 
in  this  World  should  depend  on  that  deep  Penetration  that 
acute  sagacity  and  those  Refinements  of  Thoudit  which  few 
possess  it  has  dealt  more  graciously  with  us  and  made  happi- 
ness depend  on  Uprightness  of  Intention  much  more  than  on 
Extent  of  Capacity 

Most  of  our  Passions  flatter  us  in  their  Rise  But  their  Be- 
ginnings are  treacherous  their  Growth  is  imperceptible  and 
the  Evils  which  they  carry  in  their  Train  lie  concealed  until 
their  Dominion  is  established  what  Solomon  says  of  one  of 
them  holds  true  of  them  all  that  their  Beginning  is  as  When 
one  letteth  out  Water  it  issues  from  a  small  Chink  which  once 
might  have  been  easily  stopped  but  being  neglected  it  is  soon 
widened  by  the  Stream  till  the  Bank  is  at  last  totally  thrown 
down  and  the  Flood  is  at  Liberty  to  deluge  the  whole  plain 

Prosperity  debilitates  instead  of  strengthening  the  Mind 
Its  most  common  effect  is  to  create  an  extreme  sensibility  to 
the  slightest  Wound  It  foments  impatient  Desires  and  raises 
Expectations  which  no  Success  can  satisfy  It  fosters  a  false 
Delicacy  which  sickens  in  the  midst  of  Indulgence  by  repeat- 
ed Gratification  It  blunts  the  feelings  of  Men  to  what  is  pleas- 
ing and  leaves  them  unhappily  acute  to  whatever  is  uneasy 
Hence  the  Gale  which  another  would  scarcely  feel  is  to  tlie 

f)ro8perous  a  rude  Tempest  Hence  the  Rose-leaf  doubled  be- 
ow  them  on  the  Couch  as  it  is  told  of  the  effeminate  Sybarite 
breaks  their  Rest  Hence  the  Disrespect  shown  by  Mordecai 
preyed  with  such  Violence  on  the  Heart  of  Haman 

Anxiety  is  the  poison  of  Human  Life  it  is  the  Parent  of 
many  Sins  and  of  more  Miseries  in  a  World  where  every  thing 
is  so  doubtful  where  we  may  succeed  in  our  Wish  and  be 
miserable  where  we  may  be  disappointed  and  be  blessed  in 
the  Disappointment  what  mean  this  restless  Stir  and  Commo- 
tion of  Mind  Can  our  Solicitude  alter  the  Course  or  unravel 
the  Intricacy  of  Human  Events  Can  our  Curiosity  pierce 
through  the  Cloud  which  the  Supreme  Being  hath  made  im- 
penetral)le  to  Mortal  Eye 

No  situation  is  so  remote  and  no  Station  so  unfavourable  as 
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to  preclude  access  to  the  happiness  of  a  future  State  a  Road  is 
opened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  those  bhssful  Habitations  from 
all  Corners  of  the  Earth  and  from  all  Conditions  of  Human 
Life  from  the  peopled  City  and  from  the  solitary  Desert  from 
the  Cottages  of  the  Poor  and  from  the  Palaces  of  Kings  from 
the  Dwellings  of  Ignorance  and  Simplicity  and  from  the  Re- 
gions of  Science  and  Improvement 

The  Scenes  which  present  themselves  at  our  entering  upon 
the  World  are  commonly  flattering  Whatever  they  be  in  them- 
selves the  lively  Spirits  of  the  Young  gild  every  opening 
Prospect  The  Field  of  Hope  appears  to  stretch  wide  Before 
them  Pleasure  seems  to  put  forth  its  Blossoms  On  every  Side 
Impelled  by  Desire  forward  they  rush  with  inconsiderate 
Ardour  prompt  to  decide  and  to  choose  averse  to  hesitate  or 
to  Inquire  credulous  because  untaught  by  Experience  rash 
because  unacquainted  with  Danger  headstrong  because  un- 
subdued by  disappointment  Hence  arise  the  I^rils  to  which 
they  are  exposed  and  which  too  often  from  Want  of  Attention 
to  faithful  Admonition  precipitate  them  into  Ruin  irretrievable 

By  the  unhappy  Excesses  of  irregular  Pleasure  in  Youth 
how  many  amiable  Dispositions  are  corrupted  or  destroyed 
how  many  rising  Capacities  and  Powers  are  suppressed  Iiow 
many  flattering  Hopes  of  Parents  and  Friends  are  totally  ex- 
tinguished Who  but  must  drop  a  Tear  over  Human  Nature 
Wiien  he  beholds  that  Morning  which  arose  so  bright  over- 
cast with  such  untimely  Darkness  that  Sweetness  of  Temper 
which  once  engaged  many  Hearts  that  Modesty  which  was  so 
prepossessing  those  Abilities  which  promised  extensive  Use- 
fulness all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  low  SensuaUty  and  one 
who  was  formed  for  passing  through  Life  in  the  midst  of  Pub- 
lic Esteem  cut  off  by  his  Vices  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Course 
or  sunk  for  the  whole  of  it  into  Insigniiicance  and  Contempt 
These  O  sinful  Pleasure  are  thy  Trophies  It  is  thus  that  co-op- 
erating with  the  Foe  of  God  and  Man  thou  dcgradest  Human 
Honour  and  blastest  the  opening  Prospects  of  Human  Felicity 


Section  2. 
Examples  m  Poetry. 

See  the  Koy,  Part  4  Chap.  B.  flection  2. 

Where  thy  true  treasure  Gold  says  not  in  mc. 
And  not  in  me  the  Diiunond  Gold  is  poor 

The  scenes  of  business  tell  as  what  are  men 
The  scenes  of  pleasure  what  is  all  beside 
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Disappointment  and  Distress  He  knows  our  Frame  he  remem- 
bers we  arc  dust  and  look^  to  frail  Man  we  are  assured  with 
such  Pity  as  a  Father  bearetb  to  his  children 

One  of  the  first  L(:ssons  both  of  Religion  and  of  Wisdom  is 
to  moderate  our  Eypectatioiis  and  Hopes  and  not  to  set  forth 
on  the  Voyage  of  Life  like  Men  who  expect  to  be  always 
carried  forward  with  a  favourable  Gale  Let  us  be  satisfied  if 
the  Path  we  tread  be  easy  and  smooth  though  it  be  not  strew- 
ed with  Flowers 

Providence  never  intended  that  the  Art  of  living  happily 
in  this  World  should  depend  on  that  deep  Penetration  that 
acute  sagacity  and  those  Refinements  of  Thou^t  which  few 
possess  it  has  dealt  more  graciously  with  us  and  made  happi- 
ness depend  on  Uprightness  of  Intention  much  more  than  on 
Extent  of  Capacity 

Most  of  our  Passions  flatter  us  in  their  Rise  But  their  Be- 
ginnings are  treacherous  their  Growth  is  imperceptible  and 
the  Evils  which  they  carry  in  their  Train  lie  concealed  until 
their  Dominion  is  estabUshed  what  Solomon  says  of  one  of 
them  holds  true  of  them  all  that  their  Beginning  is  as  When 
one  letteth  out  Water  it  issues  from  a  small  Chink  which  once 
might  have  been  easily  stopped  but  being  neglected  it  is  soon 
wiaened  by  the  Stream  till  the  Bank  is  at  last  totally  thrown 
down  and  the  Flood  is  at  Liberty  to  deluge  the  whole  plain 

Prosperity  debilitates  instead  of  strengthening  the  Mind 
Its  most  common  eflect  is  to  create  an  extreme  sensibility  to 
the  slightest  Wound  It  foments  impatient  Desires  and  raises 
Expectations  which  no  Success  can  satisfy  It  fosters  a  false 
Delicacy  which  sickens  in  the  midst  of  Indulgence  by  repeat- 
ed Gratification  It  blunts  the  feelings  of  Men  to  what  is  pleas- 
ing and  leaves  them  unhappily  acute  to  whatever  is  uneasy 
Hence  the  Gale  which  anotlier  would  scarcely  feel  is  to  the 

1)rosperous  a  rude  Tempest  Hence  the  Rose-leaf  doubled  be- 
ow  tlicm  on  the  Couch  as  it  is  told  of  the  eUcminate  Sybarite 
breaks  their  Rest  Hence  the  Disrespect  shown  by  Mordecai 
preyed  with  such  Violence  on  the  Heart  of  Haman 

Anxiety  is  the  poison  of  Human  Life  it  is  the  Parent  of 
many  Sins  and  of  more  Miseries  in  a  World  where  every  thing 
is  so  doubtful  where  we  may  succeed  in  our  Wish  and  be 
miserable  where  we  may  be  disappointed  and  be  blessed  in 
the  Disappointment  what  moan  this  restless  Stir  and  Conrmfio- 
tion  of  Mind  Can  our  Solicitude  alter  the  Course  or  unravel 
the  Intricacy  of  Human  Events  Can  our  Curiosity  pierce 
through  (he  Cloud  which  the  Supreme  Being  hath  made  im- 
penetral)le  to  Mortal  Eye 

No  situation  is  so  remote  and  no  Station  so  unfavourable  as 
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to  preclude  access  to  the  happiness  of  a  future  State  a  Road  is 
opened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  those  blissful  Habitations  from 
all  Corners  of  tlie  Earth  and  from  all  Conditions  of  Human 
Life  from  the  peopled  City  and  from  the  solitary  Desert  from 
the  Cottages  of  the  Poor  and  from  the  Paiaccs  of  Kings  from 
the  Dwellings  of  Ignorance  and  Simplicity  and  from  the  Re- 
gions of  Science  and  Improvement 

The  Scenes  which  present  themselves  at  our  entering  upon 
the  World  are  commonly  flattering  Whatever  they  be  in  them- 
selves the  lively  Spirits  of  the  Young  gild  every  opening 
Prospect  The  Field  of  Hope  appears  to  stretch  wide  Before 
them  Pleasure  seems  to  put  forth  its  Blossoms  On  every  Side 
Impelled  by  Desire  forward  they  rush  with  inconsiderate 
Ardour  prompt  to  decide  and  to  choose  averse  to  hesitate  or 
to  Inquire  credulous  because  untaught  by  Experience  rash 
because  unacquainted  with  Danger  headstroni;  because  un- 
subdued by  disappointment  Hence  arise  the  Perils  to  which 
they  are  exposed  and  which  too  often  from  Want  of  Attention 
to  faithful  Admonition  precipitate  them  into  Ruin  irretrievable 

By  the  unhappy  Excesses  of  irregular  Pleasure  in  Youth 
how  many  amiable  Dispositions  are  corrupted  or  destroyed 
how  many  rising  Capacities  and  Powers  arc  suppressed  How 
many  flattering  Hopes  of  Parents  and  Friends  are  totally  ex- 
tinguished Who  but  must  drop  a  Tear  over  Human  Nature 
Wiien  he  beholds  that  Morning  which  arose  so  bright  over- 
cast with  such  untimely  Darkness  that  Sweetness  of  Temper 
which  once  engaged  many  Hearts  that  Modesty  which  was  so 
prepossessing  those  Abilities  which  promised  extensive  Use- 
fiihiess  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  low  Sensuality  and  one 
wlio  was  formed  for  passing  through  Life  in  the  midst  of  Pub- 
lic Esteem  cut  off  by  his  Vices  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Course 
or  sunk  for  the  whole  of  it  into  Insignilicance  and  Contempt 
These  O  sinful  Pleasure  are  thy  Trophies  It  is  thus  that  co-op- 
erating with  the  Foe  of  God  and  Man  thou  degradest  Human 
Honour  and  blastest  the  opening  Prospects  of  Human  Felicity 
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Srt  ihc  Key,  Part  4.  Chap.  B.  flection  2. 

Where  thy  true  treasure  Gold  «ays  not  in  inti 
And  not  in  mc  the  Diamond  Gold  is  poor 

The  scenes  of  business  tell  us  what  are  men 
The  scenes  of  pleasure  what  ii  all  beside 
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Wo  thcD  apart  if  wo  apart  can  be 
From  mortal  man  and  fortune  at  our  nod 
The  gaj  rich  great  triumphant  and  august 
What  are  they  The  most  happy  strange  to.  say 
Conirince  me  most  of  human  misery 

• 

All  this  dread  order  break  for  whom  for  thee 
Vile  wormO  madness  pride  impiety 

Man  like  the  generous  vine  supported  Uves 

The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th  embrace  he  gives 

Know  Nature  s  children  all  divide  her  care 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warm  d  a  bear 
While  rmm  exclaims  see  all  things  for  my  use 
See  man  for  mine  replies  a  pamper  d  goose 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  mast  fall 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  oue  not  one  for  all 

The  Almighty  from  his  throne  on  earth  surveys 
Nought  greater  than  an  honest  humble  heart 
An  humble  heart  his  residence  pronounc  d 
His  second  seat 

Bliss  there  is  none  but  unprecarious  bliss 
That  is  the  gem  sell  all  ^nd  puk*chase  that 
Why  go  a  begging  to  contingencies 
Not  gain  d  with  ease  nor  safely  lov  d  if  gain  d 

There  is  a  time  when  toil  must  be  preferr  d 
Or  joy  by  mistim  d  fondness  is  undone 
A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains 

Thus  nature  gives  us  let  it  check  our  pride 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heav  n  could  on  all  bestow 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste  but  thinks  can  knou 
Yet  poor  with  fortune  and  with  learning  blind 
The  bad  must  miss  the  good  untaught  will  find 

Whatever  is  is  right  This  world  tis  true 

Was  made  for  Caesar  but  for  Titus  too 

And  which  more  blest  who  chain  d  his  country  say 

Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh  d  to  lose  a  day 

The  first  sure  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health 
Is  rest  of  heart  and  pleasure  felt  at  home 
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True  happiness  resides  in  things  unseen 
No  smiles  of  fortune  ever  bless  the  bad 
Nor  can  her  frowns  rob  innocence  of  joy 

Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity  while  here 
How  tasteless  and  how  terrible  when  gone 
€rone  they  ne  er  go  when  past  they  haunt  us  still 

Father  of  light  and  life  Thou  good  supreme 
O  teach  me  what  is  good  Teach  me  thyself 
Save  me  from  folly  ranity  and  vice 
From  ev  ry  low  pursuit  and  feed  ray  soul 
With  knowledge  conscious  peace  and  virtue  pure 
Sacred  substantial  never  fading  b1is« 

If  I  am  right  thy  grace  impart 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay 
If  I  am  wrong  O  teach  my  hearr 

To  find  that  better  way 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride 

Or  impious  discontent 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied 

Or  aught  thy  goodness  lent 

O  lost  to  virtue  lost  to  manly  thongiii 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone 
Conununion  sweet  communion  large  and  high 
Our  reason  guardian  angel  and  our  God 
Then  nearest  these  when  others  most  remote 
And  all  ere  long  shall  be  remote  but  the<^ 


Benevolence. 

God  loves  from  whole'to  parts  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wako 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake 
The  centre  mov  d  a  circle  straight  succeeds 
Another  still  and  still  another  spreads 
Friend  parent  neighbour  first  it  will  embrace 
His  country  next  and  next  all  human  race 
Wide  and  more  wide  th  o  erfiowings  of  the  mind 
Take  ev  ry  creature  in  of  ev  ry  kind 
Earth  smiles  around  with  boundless  bounty  bleel 
And  heav  n  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast 
Vol.  ir,  P 
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Happiness. 

Know  then  this  truth  enough  for  man  to  know 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below 

The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still 

And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill 

Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives 

Is  blest  in  what  it  takes  and  what  it  gives 

The  joy  unequall  d  if  its  end  it  gain 

And  if  it  lose  attended  with  no  pain 

Without  satiety  tho  e  er  so  blest 

And  but  more  relish  d  as  the  more  distress  d 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears 

Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue  s  very  tears 

6ood  from  each  object  from  each  place  acquir  d 

For  ever  exercis  d  yet  never  tir  d 

Never  elated  while  one' mans  oppress  d 

Never  dejected  while  another  s  blest 

And  where  no  wants  no  wishes  can  reotiain 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue  is  to  gain 


Gratitude. 

When  all  thy  mercies  O  my  God 

My  rising  soul  surveys 
Transported  with  the  view  I  m  lost 

In  wonder  love  and  praise 

Oh  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare 
That  glows  within  my  ravish  d  heart 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there 

Thy  providence  my  life  sustain  d 

And  all  my  wants  redress  d 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay 

And  hung  upon  the  breast 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an^ear 
EreyiBt  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learut 

To  form  themselves  in  pray  r 

Unnomber  d  comfoVts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow  d 
Before  my  infint  heart  conceiv  d 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow  d 
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When  in  the  slipp  ry  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  1  ran 
Thine  ana  unseen  convey  d  me  safe 

And  led  me  up  to  man 

Through  hidden  dangers  toils  and  death 

It  gently  clear  d  my  nray 
And  Uirough  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice 

More  to  be  fear  d  than  they 

When  worn  with  sickness  oil  hast  thon 

With  health  renew  d  my  face 
And  when  in  sin  and  sorrow  sunk 

Reviv  d  my  soul  with  grace 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o  er 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy 

Through  er  ry  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  1 11  pursue 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew 

When  nature  fails  and  day  and  niglii 

Divide  thy  works  no  more 
My  ever  grateful  heart  O  Lord 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore 

Through  all  eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  1 11  raise 
For  O  eternity  s  loo  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise 

The  Voyage  of  Life. 

Self-flatter  d  unezperienc  d  high  in  hope 

When  young  with  sanguine  cheer  and  streamers  gay 

We  cut  our  cable  launch  into  the  world 

And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  s|w  our  finend 

All  in  some  darling  enterprise  emlWkd 

But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  wM 

Amid  a  multitude  of  artlew  hvA 
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Ruin  s  sure  perquisite  her  lawful  prise 

Some  steer  aright  but  the  black  blast  blows  hard 

Aud  puffs  them  wide  of  hope  With  hearts  of  proof 

Full  against  wind  and  tide  some  win  their  waj 

And  when  strong  effort  has  deserv  dthe  port 

And  tugg  d  it  into  view  tis  won  tis  lost 

Though  strong  their  oar  still  stronger  is  their  fate 

They  strike  and  while  they  triumph  thejr  eipire 

In  stress  of  weather  most  some  sink  outright 

O  er  them  and  o  er  their  names  the  billows  close 

To  morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  bom 

Others  a  short  memoriaMeaTe  behind 

Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark  i  ingulf  d 

It  floats  a  moment  and  is  seen  no  more 

One  Csesar  lives  a  thousand  are  foi^t 

How/ew  favour  d  by  ev  ry  element 

With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promis  d  port 

With  all  their  wishes  freighted  Yet  ev  n  these 

Freighted  with  all  their  wishes  soon  complain 

Free  from  misfortune  not  from  nature  free 

They  still  are  men  and  when  is  man  secure 

As  fatal  time  as  storm  The  rush  of  years 

Beats  down  their  strength  their  numberless  escapes 

In  ruin  end  and  now  their  proud  success 

But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor  s  brow 

What  pain  to  quit  the  world  just  made  their  own 

Their  nests  so  deeply  down  d  and  built  so  high 

Too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath  the  star? 


« 


PART  V. 

EXERaSES  TO  PROMOTE  PERSPICUOUS  AND 

ACCURATE  WRITING. 


FIRST, 


fVith  reject  to  single  words  and  phrases. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ContainiDg  violations  of  the  Rules  of  PURITY. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  394,  and  the  Key,  Pfert  5.  Cluk|i.  1. 

We  should  be  employed  dailily  in  doing  good. 

It  irks  me  to  see  so  perverse  a  disposition. 

I  wot  not  who  has  done  this  thin^. 

He  is  no  way  thy  inferior ;  and,  in  this  instance,  is  no  ways 
to  blame. 

The  assistance  was  welcome,  and  timelily  afforded. 

For  want  of  employment,  he  stroamed  icUy  about  the  fields. 

We  ought  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godlily,  in  the 
world. 

He  was  long  indisposed,  and  at  length  died  of  the  hyp. 

That  word  follows  the  general  rule,  and  takes  the  penult 
accent. 

He  was  an  extra  genius,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  hauteur  of  Florio  was  very  disgracious,  and  disgusted 
both  his  friends  and  strangers. 

He  charged  me  with  want  of  resolution,  in  the  which  he  was 
greatly  mistaken.  «, 

They  have  manifested  great  candidflns  in  all  the  transac- 
lion. 

The  naturalness  of  the  thought  greatly  recommended  it. 
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The  importance,  as  well  as  the  autbenticalness  of  the  books, 
has  been  clearly  displayed. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  ttie  spirit  and  intendment  of  some 
laws. 

The  disposition  which  he  exhibited,  was  both  unnatural  and 
incomfortable. 

His  natural  severity  render  him  a  very  impopular  speaker. 

The  dis(^ietness  of  his  mind,  made  his  e^tion  and  weatlh 
far  from  bemg  enviable. 

I  received  the  gift  with  pleasure,  but  1  shall  now  gladlier 
resign  it. 

These  are  the  things  highliest  important  to  the  growing  age. 

It  grieveth  me  to  look  over  so  many  blank  leaves,  in  the 
book  of  my  life- 
It  repenteth  me  that  I  have  so  long  walked  in  ibe  paflis  of 
folly. 

M ethinks  I  am  not  mistaken  in  an  opinion,  which  I  have  so 
well  considered. 

They  thought  it  an  important  subject,  and  the  question  was 
strenuously  debated  pro  and  con. 

Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee ;  for  thou  art  a  Ga^lilean. 

Let  us  not  give  too  hasty  credit  to  stories  which  may  injure 
our  neighbour  :  peradventure  they  are  the  offipring  of  ca- 
lumny, or  misapprehension. 

The  gardens  were  void  of  simplicity  and  elegance ;  and  ex- 
hibited much  that  was  glaring  and  bizarre. 


CHAPTER  II. 

(^ontainuig  violations  of  the  Rules  of  PROPRIETY- 

Sf  e  Vol.  1.  p.  295,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Cliap.  2.  Sect.  ]  • 

Section  1. 
Avoid  low  expressions. 

I  HAD  as  lief  do  it  myself,  as  persuade  another  to  do  it. 

Of  the  justness  of  his  measures,  he  convinced  his  opponent 
by  dint  of  alignment. 

He  is  not  a  whit  better  than  those  whom  he  so  liberally  con- 
demns. ^^ 

He  stands  upon  security,  and  will  not  liberate  him  till  it  be 
obtained. 
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The  ineaning  of  the  phrase,  as  I  take  it,  is  very  different 
from  the  common  acceptation. 

,    The  favoarable  moment  should  be  embraced  \  for  he  does 
not  hold  long  in  one  mind. 

He  exposed  himself  so  much  amongst  the  people,  that  he 
had  like  to  have  got  one  or  two  broken  heads. 

He  was  very  dexterous  in  smelling  out  the  views  and  de- 
signs of  others. 

If  his  education  was  but  a  little  taken  care  of,  he  might  be 
very  useful  amongst  his  neighbours. 

He  might  have  perceived,  with  half  an  eye,  the  difficulties 
to  which  his  conduct  exposed  him. 

If  I  happen  to  have  a  little  leisure  upon  my  hands  to-mor- 
row, I  intend  to  pay  them  a  short  visit. 

This  performance  is  much  at  one  with  the  other. 

The  scene  was  new,  and  he  was  seized  with  wonderment  at 
all  he  saw. 

Section  2. 
Supply  words  that  are  wanting. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  295,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  2.  Sect.  2. 

Let  us  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  with  proper 
attention. 

He  is  engaged  in  a  treatise  on  the  interests  of  the  soul  and 
body. 

Some  productions  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they 
more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art. 

The  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  n^ver  in  this  island. 

For  some  centuries,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween France  and  England,  by  the  dominions  we  possessed 
there,  and  the  conquests  we  made. 

He  is  impressed  with  a  true  sense  of  that  function,  when 
chosen  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  piety  and  virtue. 

The  wise  and  molish,  ttie  virtuous  and  the  vile,  die  learned 
and  ignorant,  the  temperate  and  profligate,  must  often,  like  the 
wheat  and  tares,  be  blended  together. 

Section  3. 

Fn  the  same  sentence^  be  careful  not  to  use  the  same  word  too 

frequently f  nor  in  different  serises. 

9 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  296,  and  the  Kej,  Part  #Chap.  2.  Sect.  3. 


C 


An^  eloquent  speaker  may  give  more,  but  cannot  give  more 
onvfncing  arguments,  than  Shs  plain  man  oflered. 
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Tbejr  were  persooa  of  very  moderate  ititeUectS)  even  be- 
fore they  were  impaired  by  their  paaaions. 

True  wit  is  nature  dressed  to  advantage ;  and  yet  some 
works  have  more  wit  than  does  them  good. 

The  sharks,  who  prev  upon  the  inadvertency  of  young 
heirs,  are  more  pardonable  &an  those,  who  trespass  upon  the 
good  opinion  of  those,  who  treat  them  with  great  coimdence 
and  respect. 

Honour  teaches  us  properly  to  respect  ourselves,  and  to 
violate  no  right  or  privilege  of  our  neighbour:  it  leads  us  to 
support  the  feeble,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  to  scorn  to  be 
governed  by  degrading  aud  injurious  passions:  and  yet  we 
see  honour  is  the  motive  which  urges  the  destroyer  to  take 
the  life  of  his  friend. 

He  will  be  always  with  you,  to  support  and  comfort  you, 
and  in  some  measure  to  succeed  your  labours ;  and  he  will 
also  be  with  all  his  faithful  ministers,  who  shall  succeed  you 
in  his  service. 

Section  4. 
Avoid  the  injudicious  tae  of  technical  terms** 

See  Vol.  1.  pi  296,  and  tlie  Key,  Part  5.  Chap:  Z  SecL  4, 

Most  of  our  hands  were  asleep  in  their  births,  when  the 
vessel  shipped  a  sea,  that  carried  away  our  pinnance  and  bin- 
nacle. Our  dead-lights  were  in,  or  we  should  have  filled. 
The  main-mast  was  so  sprung,  that  we  were  obliged  to  fish  it, 
and  bear  away  for  Lisbon. 

The  book  is  very  neatly  printed:  the  scale-boarding  is  am- 
ple and  regular,  and  the  register  exact. 

Section  5. 

Avoid  equivocal  or  ambiguous  words. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  296,  aud  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  2.  Sect.  .'*. 

When  our  friendship  is  considered,  how  is  it  possible  that. 
I  should  not  grieve  for  his  loss  ? 

The  eagle  killed  the  hen,  and  eat  her  in  her  own  nest. 

*  The  MiamplesQnder  this  Mction,  and  perhaps  a  few  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
book,  may  be  too  difficult  for  learners  to  correct  without  assistance :  bat  as  some  illustra- 
tkn  of  the  rules  to  which  the^  relate,  was  requisite,  they  could  not  properly  be  omitted. 
By  an  attentive  perusal  of  them,  and  a  subsequent  application  to  the  teacher,  or  to  the 
K^y,  the  scholar  will  pcroeire  tike  nature  of  the  rule,  and  the  mode  in  which  similar  f*  r  • 
rors  may  be  rectified. 
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It  may  be  justly  said,  that  do  laws  are  better  than  the  Eng- 
lish. 

The  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  the  English  language, 
have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  absurdities. 

The  English  adventurers,  instead  of  reclaiming  the  natives 
from  their  uncultivated  manners,  were  gradually  assimilated 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  degenerated  from  the  customs 
of  their  own  nation. 

It  has  been  said,  that  not  only  Jesuits  can  equivocate. 

You  will  not  think  that  these  people,  when  injured^  have 
the  least  right  to  our  protection. 

Solomon  the  son  of  David,  who  built  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  the  richest  monarch  that  reigned  over  the  Jewish 
peoirie. 

Solomon  the  son  of  David,  who  was  persecuted  by  Saul, 
was  the  richest  monarch  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  certain  that  all  words  which  are  signs  of  complex 
ideas,  may  furnish  matter  of  mistake  and  cavil. 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father,  never  to  abandon  his  friends* 

The  Divine  Being  heapeth  favours  on  his  servants,  ever 
liberal  and  faithful. 

Every  well  instructed  scribe,  is  like  a  householder,  who 
bringeth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old. 

He  was  willing  to  spend  a  hundred  or  two  pounds  rather 
than  be  enslaved. 

Dryden  makes  a  very  handsome  observation,  on  Ovid's 
writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  iSneas,  in  the  following  words. 

Imprudent  associations  disqualify  us  for  the  instruction  or 
reproof  of  others. 


Section  6. 
Avoid  unintelligible^  and  incimsistent  words  arid  phrases. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  297,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  2.  Section  6. 

I  SELDOM  see  a  noble  building,  or  any  great  piece  of  ma^i- 
licence  and  pomp,  but  I  think,  now  little  is  all  this  to  satisfy 
the  ambition,  or  to  fill  the  idea,  of  an  immortal  soul. 

A  poet  speaking  of  the  universal  deluge,  says : 

Yet  when  that  flood  in  its  own  depth  was  drown'd, 
It  left  behind  it  false  and  slippery  ground. 

The  author  of  the  Spectator  says,  that  a  man  is  not  qualified 
for  a  bust,  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivaci^,  even 
in  the  ridiculous  side  of  his  character. 

Vol.  II.  Q 


't 
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And  Bezaleel  made  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  fpot  of  it  of 
brass,  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women. 

And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threarningto  devour  me,  opens  wide. 

Section  ?• 

Avoid  all  such  words  and  phrases^  as  are  not  adapted  to  the 
ideas  you  mean  to  communicate  ^  or  which  are  less  significant 
than  others^  of  those  ideas. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  29d,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  2.  Sec.  7. 

No  less  than  two  hundred  scholars  have  been  educated  in 
that  school. 

The  attempt,  however  laudable,  was  found  to  be  impracti- 
cable. 

He  is  our  mutual  benefactor,  and  deserves  our  respect  and 
obedience. 

Vivacity  is  often  promoted,  by  presentii^  a  sensible  object 
to  the  mind,  instead  of  an  intelligible  one. 

They  broke  down  the  banks, .  and  the  country  was  soon 
overflown. 

The  garment  was  decently  formed,  and  sown  very  neatly* 

The  house  is  a  cold  one,  for  it  has  a  north  exposition. 

The  proposition,  for  each  of  us  to  relinquisb  something,  was 
complied  with,  and  produced  a  cordial  reconcilement. 

Though  learnM,  well  bred  ;  and  though  well  bred,  sincere  ; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe. 

A  fop  is  a  risible  character,  in  every  one's  view  but  his  own. 

An  action  that  excites  laughter,  without  any  mixture  of  con- 
tempt, may  be  called  a  ridiculous  action. 

It  is  diflicult  for  him  to  speak  three  sentences  together. 

By  this  expression,  I  do  not  intend  what  some  persons  an- 
nex to  it. 

The  negligence  of  tiniiely  precaution  was  the  cause  of  this 
great  loss. 

All  the  sophism  which  has  been  employed,  cannot  obscure 
so  nlain  a  truth. 

Disputing  should  always  be  so  managed,  as  to  remember 
that  the  only  end  of  it  is  truth. 

My  friend  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  set  up  at  all,  but  was 
obliged  to  lay  continually  in  bed. 

A  certain  prince,  it  is  said,  when  he  invaded  the  E^ptians, 
placed;  in  the  front  of  his  army,  a  number  of  cats  and  other 
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animals,  which  were  worshipped  by  those  people.  A  reye« 
rence  for  these  phantoms,  made  the  Egyptians  lie  down  their 
arms,  and  become  an  easy  conquest. 

The  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  interest  such  an  august 
cause  is  supposed  to  take  in  our  concerns,  is  a  source  of  con- 
solation. 

And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  hall, 
and  were  set  down  together,  Peter  set  down  among  them. 

By  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
under  the  emperors,  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were 
wholly  turned  into  panegyric. 

The  refreshment  came  in  seasonably,  before  they  were  laid 
down  to  rest. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen. 

They  shall  flee  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat. 

The  wicked  fly  when  no  man  pursueth :  but  the  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  lion. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed. 

He  died  with  violence  ;  for  he  was  killed  by  a  sword. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  the  medicine,  than  he  began  to  feel 
himself  relieved. 

No  place  and  no  object  appear  to  him  void  of  beauty. 

When  we  fall  into  a  person^s  conversation,  the  first  thing  we 
should  consider,  is,  the  intention  of  it. 

Galileo  discovered  the  telescope ;  Hervey  invented  the  cir- 
culation  of  the  blood.  % 

Philip  found  an  obstacle  ta  Ae  managing  of  the  Athenians, 
from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions  ;  but  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  his  designs. 

A  hermit  is  rigorous  in  his  Ufe  ;  a  judge,  austere  in  his  sen- 
tences. 

A  candid  man  avows  his  mistake,  and  is  foi^ven ;  a  patriot 
acknowledges  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  ap- 
plauded. 

We  have  enlarged  our  family  and  expenses ;  and  increased 
our  garden  and  fruit  orchard. 

By  proper  reflection,  we  may  be  taught  to  mend  what  is 
erroneous  and  defective. 

The  good  man  is  not  overcome  by  disappointment,  when 
that  which  is  mortal  passes  away ;  when  that  which  is  mutable* 
dies ;  and  when  that  which  he  knew  to  be  transient,  begins  to 
change. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Containing  violations  of  the  Rules  of  PRECISION* 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  301,  and  the  Kej,  Part  5.  Chap.  3. 

This  great  politician  desisted  from,  and  renounced  his  de- 
signs, when  be  found  them  impracticable. 

He  was  of  so  high  and  independent  a  spirit,  that  he  abhorred 
and  detested  being  in  debt. 

Though  raised  to  an  exalted  station,  she  was  a  pattern  of 
piety,  virtue,  and  religion. 

The  human  body  may  be  divided  into  the  head,  trunk, 
limbs,  and  vitals. 

His  end  soon  approached :  ^nd  he  died  with  great  courage 
and  fortitude. 

He  was  a  man  of  so  much  pride  and  vanity,  that  he  despised 
the  sentiments  of  others. 

Poverty  induces  and  cherishes  dependence ;  and  depen- 
dence strengthens  and  increases  corruption. 

This  man,  on  all  occasions,  treated  his  inferiors  with  great 
ha^htiness  and  disdain.  *■ 

There  can  be  no  regularity  or  order  in  the  life  and  conduct 
of  that  man,  who  does  not  give  and  allot  a  due  share  of  his 
time,  to  retirement  and  reflection. 

Such  equivocal  and  ambiguous  expressions,  mark  a  formed 
intention  to  deceive  and  abuse  us. 

His  cheerful,  happy  temper,  ^mote  from  discontent,  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  his  minll,  excludes  every  gloomy  pros- 
pect, and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 
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SECONDLY, 


Exercises  to  promote  perspicuity  and  accuracy^  with  respect  to 

the  construction  of  Sentences. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Contaioing  sentences  in  which  the  Rules  of  CLEARNESS 

are  violated. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  305,  and  the  K^f,  Part  5:  Chap.  1.  Cleanieis.  Sect  1. 

Section  1. 
In  the  position  of  adverbsm 

Hence  the  impossibility  appears,  that  an  undertaking  ma- 
naged 80,  should  prove  successful. 

May  not  we  here  say  with  the  poet,  that  '^  virtue  is  its  own 
reward  ?" 

Had  he  died  before,  would  not  then  this  art  have  been 
wholly  unknown  ?  ; 

'  Not  to  exasperate  him,  I  only  spoke  a  very  few  words. 

The  works  of  art  receive  a  great  advantage,  from  the  resem- 
blance which  they  have  to  those  of  nature,  because  here  the 
similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  is  perfect. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  some,  account  of  those  practi- 
ces, anciently  used  on  such  occasions,  and  only  discontinued 
through  the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  later  times. 

Sixtus  the  fourth  was,  if  1  mistake  not,  a  great  collector  of 
books,  at  least. 

If  Louis  XIV.  was  not  the  greatest  king,  he  was  the  best 
actor  of  majesty,  at  least,  that  ever  filled  a  throne. 

These  forms  of  conversation,  by  degrees  multiplied  and  grew 
troublesome. 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  only  to  such  actions  as 
are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to  such  as  are  highly  criminal. 

By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  ob- 
ject, but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view. 

1  was  engaged  formerly  in  that  business,  but  I  never  shall 
be  again  concerned  in  it. 
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We  do  those  things  frequently,  which  we  repent  of  after- 
wards. 

By  doing  the  same  thing,  it  often  becomes  habitual. 

Most  nations,  not  even  excepting  the  Jews,  were  prone  to 
idolatry. 

Raised  to  greatness  without  merit,  he  employed  his  power 
for  the  gratification  solely  of  his  passions. 

Section  2. 
Jh  the  position  of  circumstances,  and  of  particular  menders* 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  307,  and  Ihe  Kej,  Pkrt  5.  Chap.  1.  Cleaneis.  Sect  2. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  artificers,  rendered  the  progress 
very  slow  of  the  work. 

He  found  the  place  replete  with  wonders,  of  which  he  pro- 
posed to  solace  himself  with  the  contemplation,  if  he  should 
never  be  able  to  accomplish  his  flight. 

They  are  now  engaged  in  a  study,  of  which  they  have  long 
wished  to  know  the  usefulness. 

This  was  an  undertaking,  which,  in  the  execution,  proved 
as  impracticable,  as  had  turned  out  every  other  of  their  per- 
nicious, yet  abortive  schemes. 

He  thought  that  the  presbyters  would  soon  become  more 
dangerous  to  the  magistrates,  than  had  ever  been  the  prelati- 
cal  clergy. 

Frederick,  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  trust,  with  safety,  his 
life  in  their  hands,  was  obliged  to  take  the  Mahometans  for 
his  guard. 

The  emperor  refused  to  convert  at  once,  the  truce  into  a 
definitive  treaty. 

However,  the  miserable  remains  were,  in  the  night,  taken 
down. 

I  have  settled  the  meaning  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagi- 
nation, which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking,  by 
way  of  introduction,  in  this  paper ;  and  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers,  by  seve- 
ral considerations  :  I  shall  examine  the  several  sources  from 
whence  these  pleasures  are  derived,  in  my  next  paper. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not 
thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem,  or  a 
prospett,  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and 
subtle  disquisitions ;  aikl  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  history,  poet- 
ry, and  contemplations  of  nature. 
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If  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at 
large,  he  may  find  it  in  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under* 
standing. 

Fields  of  corn  form  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if  the  walks 
were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  they  would 
display  neatness,  regularity,  and  elegance. 

Though  religion  will  indeed  bring  us  under  some  restraints, 
they  are  very  tolerable,  and  not  only  so,  but  desirable  on  the 
whole. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  those  methods  for  the  advance- 
ment of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  limited 
like  ours,  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws. 

This  morning,  when  one  of  the  gay  females  was  lookine 
over  some  hoods  and  ribands,  brought  by  her  tirewoman,  with 
great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed  no  less  in  examining  the 
box  which  containea  them. 

Since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  inter- 
course of  buying  and  selling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  where 
fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  at,  or  has  no  law  to  punish  it, 
the  honest  dealer  is  often  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  ad- 
vantage. 

Though  energetic  brevity  is  not  adapted  alike  to  every  sub- 
ject, we  ought  to  avoid  its  contrary,  on  every  occasion,  a  lan- 
guid redundancy  of  words.  It  is  proper  to  be  copious  some- 
times, but  never  to  be  verbose. 

A  monarchy,  limited  like  ours,  may  be  placed,  for  aught  I 
know,  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  just  in  the  middle 
point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ty- 
ranny, and,  on  the  other,  to  anarchy. 

Having  already  shown  how  the  fancy  is  afiectcd  by  the 
works  of  nature,  and  afterwards  considered,  in  general,  both 
the  works  of  nature,  and  of  art,  how  they  mutually  assist  and 
complete  each  other,  in  forming  such  scenes  and  prospects  as 
are  most  apt  to  delight  the  mind  of  the  beholders  :  I  shall  in 
this  paper  throw  together  some  reflections,  &c. 

Let  but  one  great,  brave,  disinterested,  active  man  arise, 
and  he  will  be  received,  venerated,  and  followed. 

Ambition  creates  seditions,  wars,  discords,  hatred,  and 
fhiness. 

The  scribes  made  it  their  profession  to  teach  and  to  study 
the  law  of  Moses. 

Sloth  pours  upon  us  a  deluge  of  crimes  and  evils,  and  saps 
the  foundation  of  every  virtue. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Rome  were  so  far  from  suffering  a  Ro- 
man citizen  to  be  put  to  death,  that  they  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  bound,  or  even  to  be  whipped. 
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His  labours.to  acquire  knowledge  have  becD  prodactiye  of 
great  satisfaction  and  success. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  prudence,  virtue,  justice,  and 
modesty. 

His  favour  or  disapprobation  was  governed  by  the  failure 
or  success  of  an  enlerprize. 

He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  serve  his  benefactor ; 
and  had  a  grateful  sense  of  the  benefits  received. 

Many  persons  give  evident  proof,  that  either  they  do  not 
feel  the  power  of  the  principles  of  religion,  or  that  they  do 
not  believe  them. 

As  the  guilt  of  an  officer  will  be  greater  than  that  of  a 
common  servant,  if  he  prove  negligent ;  so  the  reward  of  his 
fidelity  will  proportionably  be  greater. 

The  comfort  annexed  to  goodness  is  the  pious  man's 
strength.  It  inspires  his  zeal.  It  attaches  bis  heart  to  reli- 
gion.   It  accelerates  his  progress  and  supports  his  constancy. 

Section  3. 

■  * 

In  the  disposition  of  the  relative  pronounsj  who,  which,  what, 
whose,  and  of  all  those  particles^  which  express  the  connexion 
.  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  310,  and  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  1.    Clearness.  Sect  3. 

These  are  the  mas^er^s  rules,  who  must  be  obeyed. 

They  attacked  Northumberland's  house,  whom  they  put  to 
death. 

He  laboured  to  involve  his  minister  in  ruin,  who  had  been 
the  author  of  it. 

It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  point. 

The  French  marched  precipitately  as  to  an  assured  victory ; 
whereas  the  English  advanced  very  slowly,  and  dischai^ged 
such  flights  of  arrows,  as  did  great  execution.  When  they 
drew  near  the  archers,  perceiving  that  they  were  Out  of  breath, 
they  charged  them  with  great  vigour. 

He  was  taking  a  view,  from  a  window,  of  the  cathedral  in 
Lighfield,  where  a  party  of  the  royalists  had  fortified  them- 
selves. 

We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  splendid  or  pleasing  show 
in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  difi^rent 
stains  of  light,  that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different 
situation. 

There  will  be  found  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  human 
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figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  whose  whole  subsistence,  &c. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any  printed 
or  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up,  and  lay  it 
aside  carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  contain  some  piece 
of  their  Alcoran. 

The  laws  of  nature  are,  truly,  what  lord  Bacon  styles  his 
aphorisms,  laws  of  laws.  Civil  laws  are  always  imperfect,  and 
often  false  deductions  from  them,  or  applications  of  them;  nay, 
they  stand,  in  many  instances,  in  direct  opposition  to  them. 

It  has  not  a  word,  says  Pope,  but  what  the  author  religious- 
ly thinks  in  it. 

Many  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this  method,  that,  from  a 
Iiabit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they  aQquirqd  at  the 
university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  that  they 
can  hardly  read  what  they  have  written. 

Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you  my  own  opinion,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses  here,  relating  to  this  weighty 
affair ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon. 

If  we  trace  a  youth  from  the  earliest  penod  of  life,  who  has 
been  well  educated,  we  shall  perceive  the  wisdom  of  the 
maxims  here  recommended. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Containing  sentences  in  which  the  Rules  of,  UNITY  ar^ 

violated. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  311,  and  the  Key,  P&rt  5.  Cb«p.  2.  Unity.  Sect.  1. 

Section  1. 

During  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  scene  should  be  changed 

as  little  as  possible. 

A  SHORT  time  after  this  injury,  he  came  to  himself;  and 
the  next  day,  they  put  him  on  board  a  ship,  which  conveyed 
him  first  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  £gina. 

The  Britons,  daily  harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts, 
were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence  ;  who  con- 
sequently reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  island  to  their  own 
power ;  drove  the  Britons  into  the  most  remote  and  mountain- 
ous parts ;  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion, 
and  language,  became  wholly  Saxons. 

By  eagerness  of  temper,  and  precipitancy  of  indulgence, 
men  forfeit  all  the  advantages  which  patience  would  have 
procured ;  and,^  by  this  means,  the  opposite  evils  are  incurred 
to  their  fuU  extent. 

Vol.  II.  R 
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The  reason  why  he  acted  in  the  manner  he  did,  was  not 
folly  explained. 

If  I  were  to  give  a  reason  for  their  looking  so  well,  it  would 
be  because  they  rise  early. 

If  I  mistake  not,  1  think  Jie  is  improved  both  in  knowledge 
and  be^javiour. 

Those  two  boys  appear  to  be  both  equal  in  capacity. 

Whenever  he  sees  me,  he  always  inquires  concerning  his 
friends. 

The  reason  of  his  conduct  will  be  accounted  for  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  narrative. 

I  hope  this  is  thq  last  time  that  I  shall  ever  act  so  impru- 
dently. 

The  reason  of  hip  ^udden  departure,  was  on  account  of  the 
case  not  admitting  of  delay. 

The  people  gained  nothing  farther  by  this  step,  but  only  to 
suspend  their  misery. 

J  have  here  supposed^ Hhat  the  reader  is  acquainted  with 
that  great  modern  discovery,  which  is,  at  present,  universally 
acknowledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language,  which  are 
employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscnbed  sense,  than 
those  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination. 

I  intend  to  make  use  of  these  words  in  the  thread  of  my 
following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly, 
what  is  the  subject  upon  which  I  proceed. 

Commend  ine  to  an  argument  that,  like  a  flail,  there  is  no 
fence  against  it. 

How  many  are  there,  by  whom  these  tidings  of  good  news 
were  never  heard ! 

These  points  have  been  illustrated  in  so  plain  and  evident 
a  manner,  that  the  perusal  of  the  book  has  given  me  pleasure 
and  satisfaction. 

However  clear  and  obvious  the  conduct  which  he  ought  to 
have  pursued,  he  had  not  courage  and  resolution  to  set  about  it. 

I  was  much  moved  on  this  occasion,  and  leilt  the  place  full 
of  a  great  many  serious  reflections. 

They  are  of  those  that  rebel  against  the  light :  they  know 
not  the  ways  thereof,  nor  abide  in  the  paths  thereof. 

This  measure  may  afford  some  profit,  and  furnish  some 
amusement. 

By  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of  words,  the  thonglits  and 
sentiments  are  not  set  off  and  accommodated :  but,  like  David 
dressed  out  and  equipped  in  SauPs  armour,  they^re  encum- 
bered and  oppressed.  , 

Although  he  was  closely  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion, nevertheless  he  did  not  neelect  the  concen)a>of  his  friends. 
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Whereas,  on  the  other  band,  supposing  that  secrecy  had 
been  enjoined,  his  conduct  was  very  culpable. 

Less  capacity  is  required  for  this  business,  but  more  time  is 
necessary. 

He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead* 

The  combatants  encountered  each  other  with  such  rage, 
that,  being  eager  only  to  assail,  and  thoughtless  of  making  any 
defence,  they  both  fell  dead  upon  the  field  together. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  begin  with  remancing  the  defects, 
and  shall  then  proceed  afterwards  to  describe  the  excellences 
of  this  plan  of  education. 

Numberless  orders  of  beings,  which  are  to  us  unknown,  peo- 
ple the  wide  extent  of  the  universe. 

His  extraordinar/  beauty  was  such,  that  it  struck  observers 
with  admiration. 

Thought  and  language  act  and  re-^ict  upon  each  other  mu- 
tually. 

Their  interests  were  dependent  upon,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected  with  each  other. 

While  you  employ  all  the  circumspection  and  vigilance 
which  reason  can  suggest,  let  your  prayers,  at  the  same  timOf 
continually  ascend  toheaven  for  support  and  aid. 

Section  2. 

The  second  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence^  is,  to 
attend  particularly  to  the  use  of  copidatives,  relatives^  and 
all  the  particles  employed  for  transition  and  connexion. 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  318.  Vol.  2.  p.  265. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  and  I  will  overtake,  and  I  will 
divide  the  spoil. 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold, 
heat,  summer,  winter,  day^and  night,  shall  not  cease. 

A  man  should  endeavour  to  msdce  the  sphere  of  his  innocent 
pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
with  safety,  and  And  in  tliem  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man 
would  not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the 
imagination. 

The  army  was  composed  of  Grecians,  Carians,  Lycians, 
Pamphylians,  and  Phrygians. 

The  body  of  this  animal  was  strong,  abd  proportionable,  and 
beautiful. 

There  is  nothing  which  promotes  knowledge  more  than 
steady  application,  and  a  habit  of  observation. 

Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may  often 
he  accompanied  by  the  advantages  of  fortune. 
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Tte  knowledge  he  has  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  applica- 
tion he  possesses,  will  probably  render  him  veiy  usefuL 

Their  idleness,  and  their  luxury  and  p|^sures,  their  crimi- 
nal deeds,  and  their  immoderate  passions,  and  their  timidity 
and  baseness  of  mind,  have  dejected  them  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  make  them  weary  of  life; 

I  was  greatly  affected,  insomuch  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  place,  notwithstanding  that  my  assistance  had  been  pres- 
slnely  solicited. 

f  strenuously  opposed  those  measures,' and  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  prevent  them. 

'I  yielded  to  his  solicitation,  whilst  I  perceived  the  necessity 
of  doing  so. 

For  Uie  wisest  purposes.  Providence  hal  designed  our  state 
to  be  checkered  with  pleasure  and  pain.  In  this  manner,  let 
us  receive  it,  and  make  the  best  of  what  is  appointed  to  be  our 
lot 

In  the  time  of  prosperity,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  use- 
ful knowledge,  with  good  principles,  and  virtuous  dispositions. 
And  therefore  they  remain  entire^  ,when  the  days  of  trouble 
come. 

He  had  made  considerable  advances  in  knowledge,  but  he 
was  very  young,  and  laboured  under  several  disadvantages. 

Section  3. 

The  third  rtJe  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  capital  word,  or  words,  so  that  they  may  make  the 
greatest  impression. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  321.  Vol.  2.  p.  266. 

I  HAVE  considered  the  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
upon  which  I  was  desired  to  communicate  my  thoughts. 

)Yhether  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable,  has,  in  any 
country,  been  made,  seems  doubtful. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in 
Him,  who  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation  in  his  hands. 

Virgil,  who  has  cast.the  whole  system  of  Platonic  philoso- 
phy^ so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  alle- 
gories, in  the  sixth  book  of  his  £neid,  gives  us  the  punish- 
ment, &;c. 

And  Philip  the  fourth  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  conclude  a 
peace,  on  terms  repugnant  to  his  inclination,  to  that  of  his 
people,  to  the  interest  of  Spain,  and  to  that  of  all  Europe,  in 
thePyrenean  treaty. 

It  appears  that  mere  are,  by  a  late  calciilation,  upwards  of 
fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  in  Great  Britain  land  Ireland. 
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And  although  persons  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education 
may  be,  and  too  often  are,  drawn  by  the  temptations 
of  youth,  and  the  opportunities  of  a  large  fortune,  into  some 
irregularities,  when  they  come  forward  into  the  great  world, 
it  is  ever  with  reluctance  and  compunction  of  mind,  because 
their  bias  to  virtue  still  continues. 

Were  in^trsction  an  essential  circumstance  in  epic  poetry, 
I  doubt  whether  a  single  instance  could  be  given  of  this  spe- 
cies of  composition,  in  any  language. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  writers  have  made  use  of  this 
Platonic  notion,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  subsistence  of  oUr 
affections  after  death,  with  great  beauty  and  strength  of  reason. 

Men  of  the  best  sense  have  been  touched,  more  or  less, 
with  these  groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity,  upon 
surveying  the  most  indifierent  works  of  nature. 

He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  is  blessed. 

Every  one  that  puts  on  the  appearance  of  goodness,  is  not 
good. 

And  Elias  with  Moses  appeared  to  them. 

Where  are  your  fathers  ?  and  do  the  prophets  live  for  ever? 

We  came  to  our  journey's  end  at  last  with  no  small  difficulty, 
after  much  fatigue,  through  deep  roads  and  bad  weather. 

Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  Homer,  the  praise  of  judg- 
ment, but  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled. 

Let  us  employ  our  criticism  on  ourselves,  instead  of  being 
critics  on  others. 

Let  us  implore  superior  assistance,  for  enabling  us  to  act 
well  our  own  part,  leaving  others  to  be  judged  by  Him  who 
searcheth  the  heart. 

The  vehemence  of  passion,  after  it  has  exercised  its  tyran- 
nical sway  for  awhile,  may  subside  by  degrees. 

This  fallacious  art  debars  us  from  enjoying  life,  instead  of 
lengthening  it. 

Indulging  ourselves  in  imaginary  enjoyments,  often  deprives 
us  of  real  ones. 

How  will  that  noblenian  be  able  to-  conduct  himself,  when 
reduced  to  poverty,  who  was  educated  only  to  magnificence 
and  pleasure  ? 

It  is  highly  proper  that  a  man  should  be  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  things,  of  which  the  utility  is  above  a  child's  com- 
prehension :  but  is  it  necessary  a  child  should  learn  every 
thing  it  behoves  a  man  to  know ;  or  is  it  even  possible  ? 

When  they  fall  into  sudden  difficulties,  they  are  less  per- 
plexed than  others  in  the  like  circumstances;  and  when  thej 
encounter  dangers,  they  are  less  alarmed. 

For  all  your  actions,  you  must  hereafter  rive  an  account, 
and  particularly  for  the  employments  of  youth* 
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SECTI01h4. 

• 

The  fourth  ndefor  promoting  the  strength  of  sentencesj  w,  iha 
a  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should  never  come  of  lit  a 
stronger  one :  and  that,  when   our  sentence  consists  of  two 
mtmSetSy  the  longer  shotdd,  generality  be  the  concluding  one. 

See  Vdl.  1.  p.  323.  Vol.  2.  p.  267. 

^XDharitt  breathes  long  suffering  to  enemies,  courtesy  to 
strangers,  habitual  kindness  towards  friends. 

^Gentleness  ought  to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour, 
to  ftrm  our  address,  and  regulate  our  speech. 

The  propensity  to  look  forward  into  fife,  is  too  often  gross- 
ly abused,  and  immoderately  indulged. 

The  regular  tenor  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  fife,  will  prove 
the  best  preparatiod  for  immortality,  for  Did  age,  and  death. 

These  rules  are  intended  to  teach  young  persons  to  write 
with  propriety,  elegance,  and  perspicuity. 

Sinful  pleasures  blast  the  opening  prospects  of  human  feli- 
city, and  degrade  human  honour. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  every  employment  of  life  becomes  an 
oppressive  burden,  and  every  object  appears  gloomy. 

They  will  acquire  different  views  by  applying  to  the  ho- 
nourable discharge  of  the  functions  of  their  station,  and  en- 
tering on  a  virtuous  course  of  action. 

By  the  perpetual  course  of  dissipation,  in  which  sensualists 
are  engaged ;  by  the  riotous  revel,  and  the  midnight,  or  ra- 
ther morning  hours,  to  which  they  prolong  their  festivity ;  by 
the"  excesses  which  they  indulge  ;  they  debilitate  their  bodies, 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  comforts  and  duties  of  life,  and 
wear  out  their  spirits. 

Section  <5. 

^ififih  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  is,  to  avoid  concluding 
them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable 
word. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  323.  Vol.  2.  p.  268. 

Bv  what  I  have  already  expressed,  the  reader  will  perceive 
the  business  which  1  am  to  proceed  upon. 

May  the  happy  message  be  applied  to  us^  in  all  the  virtue, 
strength  and  comfort  of  it ! 
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Generosity  is  a  showy  virtue,  which  many  persons  are  very 
fond  of. 

These  arguments  were,  without  hesitation,  and  with  great 
eagerness,  laid  hold  of. 

It  is  proper  to  be  long  in  deliberating,  but  we  should 
speedily  execute. 

Form  your  measures  with  prudence :  but  all  anxiety  about 
the  issue  divest  yourselves  of. 

We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  tlie  symmetry  of 
any  thing  we  see ;  and  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of 
an  object,  without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and 
occasions  of  it. 

With  Cicero^s  writings,  these  persons  are  more  conversant, 
than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees  eX; 
celled  the  other;  at  least,  as  an  orator. 


Section  6. 

»i  sixth  riUe  reiating  to  (he  strength  of  a  sentence^  isy  that  in 
the  members  of  a  senletice^  whtre  tioo .  things  are  compared 
or  contrasted  with  one  another;  where  either  a  resemblance^ 
or  an  opposition,  is  intended  to  be  expressed :  some  resem' 
blance^  in  the  language  and  constnu:tion,  should  be  preserved. 
For  when  the  things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other^  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  a  similar  correspondence  in  the 
words. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  321.  Vol.  2.  p.  203. 

Our  British  gardeners,  instead  of  humonring  nature,  love 
to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible. 

I  have  observed  of  late  the  style  of  some  ^at  ministers, 
very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  productions. 

The  old  may  inform  the  young;  and  the  young  may  ani- 
mate those  who  are  advanced  in  life. 

The  account  is  generally  balanced  ;  for  what  we  are  losers 
on  the  one  hand,  we  gain  on  the  other. 

The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit;  the 
serious  part  of  mankind,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on 
their  side. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  liable  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If 
they  receive  reproaches  which  arc  not  due  to  them,  they 
likewise  receive  praises  which  they  do  not  deserve. 

Vol.  n.  S 


\ 
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He  can  bribe,  but  he  is  not  able  to  sedacc.  He*  can  buy, 
but  he  has  not  the  power  of  gaining.  He  can  lie,  but  no  one 
18  deceived  by  him. 

He  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty  faintly,  and  piirstied  it 
without  resolution;  he  grew  tired  of  it,  when  he  had  much  to 
hope ;  and  gave  it  up,  when  there  was  no  ground  for  appre- 
hension. 

There  may  remain  a  suspicion  thsrt  we  over-rate  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius,  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies  appear  more 
gigantic,  on  account  of  theit*  being  disproportioned  and  mis- 
shapen. 

V 

Section  7.        '  * 

Ike  seventh  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  and  effect  of  sen- 
tences^ isj  to  attend  to  the  soundj  the  harmony ,  and  easy  flow^ 
of  the  words  and  members. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  S2^.  Vol.  2.  p.  269. 

SoBERMiNDBDNEss  suits  the  present  state  of  man. 

As  couventiclers,  these  people  were  seized  and  punished. 

To  use  the  Divine  name  customarily,  and  without  serious 
consideration,  is  highly  irreverent. 

From  the  favourableness  with  which  he  was  at  first  recei- 
ved, great  hopes  of  success,  were  entertained. 

They  conducted  themselves  wilily,  and  ensnared  us  before 
we  had  time  to  escape. 

It  belongs  not  to  our  humble  and  confined  station,  to  cen- 
sure, but  to  adore,  submit,  and  trust. 

Under  all  its  labours,  hope  is  the  mind^s  solace ;  and  the 
situations  which  exclude  it  entirely  are*  few. 

The  humbling  of  those  that  are  mighty,  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  persons  who  are  amh^tious,  from  the  towenng  height 
that  they  had  gained,  concern  but  little  the  bulk  of  men. 

Tranquillity,  regularity,  ^nd  magnanimity,  reside  with  the 
reli^ous  and  resigned  man* 

Sloth,  ease,  success,  naturally,  tend  to  beget  vices  and 
follies. 

By  a  cheerful,  even,  and  open  temper,  he  conciliated  gene- 
ral uivour. 

We  reached  tlie  mansion  before  noon..  It  was  a  strong, 
grand,  Gothic  house. 

I  had  a  long  and  perilous  journey,  but  a  comfortable  com- 
panion, who. relieved  the  fatigue  of  it* 

The  speech  was  introduced  by  a  sensible  4>ceamble,  which 
made  a  fiivourable  impression. 
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The  commons  made  an  angry  remonstrance  against  such 
an  arbitrary  requisition. 

The  truly  illustrious  are  they  who  do  not  court  the  praise 
of  the  world,  but  who  perform  such  actions  as  make  them  in- 
disputably deserve  it.    - 

By  the  means  of  society,  our  wantb  come  to  be  supplied, 
and  oar  lives  ara  rendered  comfortable,  as  well  as  our  ca- 
pacities enlaiged,  and  our  virtuous  affections  called  forth  into 
their  proper  exercise* 

Life  cannot  but  prove  vain  to  such  perons  as  affect  a  dis* 
rclish'of  every  pleasure,  which  is  not  both  new  and  exquisite, 
measuring  their  enjoyments  by  fashion's  standard,  and  not  by 
what  they  feel  themselves ;  and  thinking  that  if  others  do  not 
admire  their  state,  they  are  miserable* 

By  experiencing  distress,  an  arrogant  insensibility  of  temper 
is  most  effectually  corrected,  from  the  remembrance  of  our 
own  sufferings  naturally  prompting  us  to  feel  for  others  in 
their  sufferings  :  and  if  Providence  has  favoured  us,  so  as  not 
to  make  us  subject  in  our  own  lot  to  much  of  this  kind  of  dis- 
cipline, we  should  extract  improvement  fronft  the  lot  of  others 
that  is  harder ;  and  step  aside  sometimes  from  the  flowery  and 
smooth  paths  which  it  is  permitted  us  to  walk  in,  in  or^r  to 
view  the  toilsome  march  of  our  fellow  creatures  through  the 
thorny  desert. 

As  no  one  is  without  his  failings,  so  few  want  good  Qualities. 

Providence  delivered  them  up  to  themselves,  and  they  tor- 
mented themselves. 

From  disappointments  and  trials,  we  learn  the  insufficiency 
of  temporal  things  to  happiness,  and  the  necessity  of  goodness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Instances  of  an  irregular  use  of  FIGURES  of  speech. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  335,  and  the  Key,  Firt  5.  Chap.  4.  Figures. 

No  human  happiness  is  so  serene  as  not  to  contain  any  alloy* 

There  is  a  time  when  factions,  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
own  fermentation,  stun  and  disable  one  another. 

I  intend  to  make  use  of  these  words  in  the  thread  of  my 
speculations. 

Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  darts  a  ray  of  light  through  the 
thickest  gloom. 

The  scheme  was  highly  expensive  to  him,  and  proved  (he 
Charybdis  of  his  estate. 
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•  He  was  so  much  skilled  in  the  empire  of  the  oar,  that  few 
eould  equal  him. 

The  death  of  Cato  has  rendered  the  senate  an  orphan. 

Let  us  be  attentive  to  keep  our  mouths  as  with  a  bridle ; 
and  to  steer  our  vessel  aright,  that  we  may  avoid  the  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  lie  every  where  around  us. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injarM  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame,) 
CurbM  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age» 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage. 

In  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope, 
The  good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene  ; 
Clouds  that  may  dim  his  sublunary  day, 
But  cannot  conquer  :  even  the  best  must  oivn, 
Patience  and  resignation  are  the  columns 
Of  human  peace  on  earth. 

On  the  wide  sea  of  letters,  'twas  thy  boast 
To  crowd  each  sail,  and  touch  at  every  coast  : 
From  that  rich  mine  how  oflen  hast  thou  brought 
The  pure  and  precious  pearls  of  splendid  thought ! 
How  didst  thou  triumph  on  that*sabject  tide, 
Till  vanity *s  wild  gnst,  ^nd  stormy  pride,. 
Drove  thy  strong  mind,  in  evil  hour,  to  split 
Upon  the  fatal  rock  of  impioas  yntl 

Since  the  time  that  reason  bcga;i  to  bud,  and  put  forth  her 
shoots,  thought,  during  oar  waking  hours,  has  been  active  in 
every  breast,  without  a  ,moment^s  suspension  or  pause.  The 
current  of  ideas  has  been  always  moving.  The  wheels  of  the 
spiritual  engine  have  exerted  themselves  with  perpetual  mo- 
tion. 

The  man  who  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  possesses  no 
antidote  against  poisons  of  any  sort.  lie  lies  open  to  every 
insurrection  of  ill  humour  and  every  gale  of  distress.  Where- 
as be  who  is  employed  in  regulating  his  mind,  is  making  pro- 
vision  against  all  the  accidents  of  life.  He  is  erecting  a  for- 
tress into  which,  in  the  day  of  sorrow,  he  can  retreat  with  sa- 
tisfaction. 

Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to  Bajazet,  emperor  of  tlie 
Ottomans,  in  the  following  terms. — '^  Where  is  the  monarch 
who  dares  resist  us  ?  Where  is  the  potentate  who  does  not  glory 
in  being  numbered  among  our  attendants  ?  As  for  thee,  descend- 
ed from  a  Turcoman  sailor,  since  the  vessel  of  thy  unbounded 
ambition  has  been  wrecked  in  the  gulf  of  thy  self-love,  it 
would  be  proper  that  thou  shouldst  take  in  the  sails  of  tbv 
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temerity,  and  c^t  the  anchor  of  repentance  in  the  port  of 
sincerity  and  justice,  which  is  the  port  of  safety;  lest  the 
tempest  of  our  vengeance  make  thee  perish  in  the  sea  of  the 
punishment  thou  deservesf 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good :  because  that  is  to 
excel  many  others:  it  is  pleasant  to  grow  bette][;  because 
that  is  to  excel  ourselves :  it  is  pleasant  to  commanid  our  ap- 
petites and  passions,  and  to  keep  them  in  due  order,  withm  tne 
bounds  of  reason  and  religion*,  because  this  is  empire:  nay, 
it  is  pleasant  even  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts  $  because 
that  IS  victory. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VIOLATIONS      OF    THE    RULES     RESPECTING    PERSPICUOUS    AN'D 
ACCURATE    WRITING,    PROMISCUOUSLT   DISPOSED. 

Sfe  the  Key,  Part  5.  Chap.  5. 

Section  1. 

AVhat  is  human  life  to  all,  but  a  mixture,  with  various 
cares  and  troubles,  of  some  scattered  joys  and  pleasures  ? 

When  favours  of  every  kind  are  conferred  speedily,  they 
are  doubled. 

He  will  soon  weary  the  company  who  is  himself  wearied. 

He  must  endure  the  follies  of  others,  who  will  have  their 
kindness. 

For  the  last  years  of  man  the  first  must  make  provision. 

Perpetual  light-mindedness  must  terminate  in  ignorance. 

In  these,  and  in  such  like  cases,  we  should,  in  our  alms,  ge- 
nerally suffer  none  to  be  witnesses,  but  Him  who  must  see 
every  thing. 

The  reason  why  he  is  so  badly  qualified  for  the  business,  is 
because  he  neglected  his  studies,  «nd  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment. 

That  Plutarch  wrote  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  at 
Chaeronea,  it  is  clear  from  his  own  account. 

I  wish  to  cultivate  your  further  acquaintance. 

He  may  probably  make  the  attempt,  but  he  cannot  possibly 
succeed. 

No  pains  were  spared  by  his  tutor,  in  order  to  his  being 
improved  in  all  useful  knowledge. 

In  no  scene  Qf  her  life  was  ever  Mary's  address  more  re« 
maricably  displayed. 


.!».» 
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This  was  die  cause  which  first  gave  rise  to  such  a  barbarous 
practice. 

He  craftily  endeavoured,  by  a  variety  of  false  insinuations 
which  he  made  use  of,  to  turn  the  emperor  to  his  purpose. 

The  beauty  in  the  earth  equals  the  grandeur  in  the  heavens. 

In  health  and  vigour  of  body,  and  in  the  state  of  worldly  for- 
tune, all  rejoice. 

What  passes  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  generally  unknown  to 
the  public  eye.  < 

Many  associations  are  united  by  laws  the  most  arbitrary. 

These  instances  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  mind. 

By  such  general  and  comprehensive  rules  as  this,  the  clear* 
est  ideas  are  conveyed. 

He  determined  not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  except  he 
should  receive  a  more  ample  compensation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  health  is  preferable   to 
riches. 

They  declared  to  their  friends,  that  they  believed  the  peru- 
sal of  such  books  had  ruined  their  principles. 
.  John's  temper  ^eatlv  indisposed  him  for  Instruction. 

Vegetation  is  advancing  constantly,  though  no  eye  can  trace 
the  steps  of  its  gradation. 

The  reason  of  my  consenting  to  the  measure,  was  owing  to 
his  importunity. 

I  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  could  not  but  mourn 
for  his  loss. 

The  officer  apprehended  him,  and  confined  him  in  his  own 
house. 

Charlotte,  the  friend  of  Amelia,  to  whom  no  one  imputed 
blame,  was  too  prompt  in  her  vindication. 

Men  who  are  rich  and  avaricious,  lose  themselves  in  a  spring 
which  might  have  cherished  all  around  them. 

I  should  prefer  him  to  be  rathet  of  slow  parts,  than  with  a 
bad  disposition. 

As  soon  as  Eugenius  undertook  the  care  of  a  parish,  it  im- 
mediately engrossed  the  whole  of  his  attention. 

The  plan  will  at  once  contribute  to  general  convenience, 
and  add  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  town. 

Together  with  the  national  debt,  the  greatest  national  ad- 
vantages are  also  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations. 

Their  intimacy  had  commenced  in  the  happier  period,  per- 
bans,  of  their  youth  and  obscurity. 

His  subject  is  precisely  of  that  kind,  whicli  a  daring  imagi- 
nation could  alone  have  adopted. 
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This  emperor  conjured  the  senate,  that  the  purity  of  his 
reign  might  not  be  stained  or  contaminated,  by  the  blood  even 
of  a  guilty  senator. 

It  is  a  happy  constitution  of  mind,  to  be  able  to  view  suc- 
cessive objects  so  steadily,  as  that  the  more  may  never  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  justice  to  the  less  important. 

This  activity  drew  great  numbers  of  enterprising  men  over 
to  Virginia,  who  came  either  in  search  of  fortune,  or  of  liberty, 
which  was  the  only  compensation  for  the  want  of  it. 

The  erroneous  judgment  of  parents,  concerning  the  conduct 
of  schoolmasters,  has  crushed  the  peace  of  many  an  ingenious 
man,  wHo  engaged  in  the  care  of  youth ;  and  paved  the  way  to 
the  ruin  of  hopeful  boys. 

Section  2. 

See  the  Key,  p.  274. 

The  Greek  doubtless  is  a  language  which  is  much  superior 
in  riches,  harmony,  and  variety,  to  Latin. 

Those  three  great  geniuses  flourished  in  the  same  period. 

He  has  made  a  judicious  adaption  of  the  examples  to  the 
rule. 

This  part  of  knowledge  has  been  always  growing,  and  will 
do  so,  till  the  subject  be  exhausted. 

A  boy  of  twelve  years  old  may  study  these  lessons. 

The  servant  produced  from  his  late  master  an  undeniable 
character. 

I  am  surprised  that  so  great  a  philosopher  as  you  are,  should 
spend  your  time  in  the  pursuit  of  such  chimeras. 

The  ends  of  a  divine  and  human  legislator,  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent. 

Scarce  had  the  ^'  Spirit  of  Laws^^  made  its  appearance,  than 
it  was  attacked. 

His  donation  was  the  more  acceptable,  that  it  was  given 
without  solicitation. 

This  subject  is  an  unwelcome  intruder,  afibrding  but  an 
uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  with  it  always  a  mixture  of  con- 
cern and  compassion. 

He  accordingly  draws  out  his  forces,  and  offers  battle  to 
Ilicro,  who  immediately  accepted  it. 

James  laid  late  in  bed  yesterday  and  this  morning  he  lays 
still  later. 

The  reason  of  this  strange  proceeding  will  be  accounted  for 
when  I  make  my  defence. 

I  have  observed  him  often,  and  his  manner  of  proceeding  is 
thus ;  he  enjoins  first  silence ;  and  then,  &c. 
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Having  not  known,  or  not  considered  the  subject,  he  made 
a  very  crude  decision. 

They  all  were  deceived  by  his  fair  pretences,  and  they  all  of 
them  lost  their  property. 

It  is  above  a  year  since  the  time  that  I  left  school. 

He  was  ^ilty  of  such  atrocious  conduct,  that  he  was  desert- 
ed by  his  friends  for  good  and  all. 

No  other  employment  besides  a  bookseller  suited  his  incli- 
nation. • ' 

Hereby  I  am  instructed,  and  thereby  I  am  honoured. 

I  pleaded  my  good  intention ;  and  after  some  time  he  as- 
sented thereto;  whereby  1  entirely  escaped  all  punishment. 

This  I  am  disposed  to  the  rather,  that  it  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  advanced  above. 

From  what  1  have  said,  you  will  perceive  readily  the  sub-, 
ject  I  am  to  proceed  upon. 

These  are  points  too  trivial  to  take  notice  of.  They  arc 
objects  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with. 

The  nearer  that  ineni  approach  each  oth^r,  the  more  nume- 
rous the  points  of  contact  m  which  they  touch,  and  the  greatei- 
their  pleasures  or  pains. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured. to  make  the  subject  be  better 
understood. 

This  is  the  most  useful  art  of  which  men  are  possessed. 

The  French  writers,  of  sermons  study  neatness  in  laying 
down  their  heads. 

There  is  not  any  beauty  more  in  one  of  them  than  in  ano- 
ther. 


Section  3. 

See  the  Key,  p.  275. 

Study  to  unite  with  firmness  of  principle  gentleness  of  man- 
ners, and  afiable  behaviour  with  untainted  integrity. 

In  that  work,  we  are  every  now  and  then  interrupted  with 
unnatural  thoughts. 

Bating  one  or  two  expressions,  the  composition  is  not  sub- 
ject to  censure. 

To  answer  his  purpose  effectually,  he  pitched  upon  a  very 
moving  story. 

I  am  not  able  to  discover  whether  these  points  are  any  how 
connected. 

These  are  arguments  which  cannot  be  got  over  bv  all  the 
cavUs  of  infidelity.  ^  ^ 
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Tills  matter  I  had  a  great  mind  to  reply  to. 

I  liopc  that  I  may  not  be  troubled  in  future,  on  this  or  a^y 
I  he  like  occasions. 

It  is  difficult  to  unite  togetlier  copiousness  and  precision. 

Let  us  consider  of  the  proper  means  to  efilect  our  purpose. 

Wc  must  pay  attention  to  what  goes  before  and  immediately 
follows  after. 

The  more  that  this  track  is  pursued,  tiie  more  that  eloquence 
is  studied,  the  more  shall  we  be  guarded  against  a  false  taste. 

True  believers  of  every  cla3s  and  denomination  on  earth, 
make  up  the  church  and  people  of  God. 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  which  has  been  said 
on  the  subject. 

A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgment,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  in  the  world. 

Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  to  its  scarcity  only  its 
value. 

Intemperance  will  make  life  short  and  sad,  though  it  may 
fire  the  spirits  for  an  hour. 

From  their  errors  of  education,  all  their  miseries  have  pro- 
ceeded. 

Their  disintorostodness  of  conduct  produced  general  ad- 
miration. 

I  viewed  the  habitation  of  my  departed  friend. — Venerable 
shade !  I  then  gave  thee  a  tear :  accept  now  of , one  cordial 
drop  that  falls  to  thy  memory. 

To-day  we  are  here  ;  to-morrow  we  are  gone. 

This  author  is  more  remarkable  for  strength  of  sentiment, 
than  harmonious  language. 

Many  persons  arc  more  delighted  with  correct  and  elegant 
language,  than  with  the  importance  of  sentiment  and  accura- 
cy of  reasoning. 

I  feel  myself  grateful  to  my  friend,  for  all  the  instances  of 
his  kindness,  which  he  has  often  manifested  to  me. 

It  is  not  from  this  world  that  any  source  of  comfort'  can 
arisf*.  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  last  hour. 


Section   4. 


Set',  the  Key,  p.  277. 


It  is  dangerous  for  beauty  that  is  mortal,  or  for  terrestrial 
virtue,  to  be  examined  by  a  lidit  that  is  too  stropg  for  it. 
Beautiful  women  possess  seldom  any  great  accomplishmeiitl^' 
Vol.  II.  T 
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because  they  study  behaviour  rather  than  solid  excellence, 
for  the  most  part. 

It  is  to  discover  the  temper  of  froward  children,  not  that  of 
men,  fsF  less  that  of  Christians,  to  fret  and  repine  at  every 
disappointment  of  our  wishes. 

It  IS  ordained  and  decreed  by  Providence,  that  nothing 
shall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state,  that  is  truly  valuable, 
except  it  be  with  difficulty  and  danger. 

Pauses  of  ease  and  relaxation,  labour  necessarily  requires ; 
and  the  deliciousness  of  ease  makes  us  commonly  unwilling 
to  return  to  labour. 

Nothing  which  is  not  right  can  be  great :  notliing  can  be 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  which  reason  con- 
demns. 

We  have  warm  hopes  in  youth,  which  are  blasted  soon  by 
n^ligence  and  rashness ;  and  great  designs  which  are  defeat- 
ed by  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  the  world. 

The  haunts  of  dissipation,  by  night  and  day,  open  many  a 
wide  and  inviting  gate  to  the  children  of  idleness  and  sloth. 

True  virtue  (as  all  its  parts  are  connected,  piety  with  mo- 
rality, charity  with  justice,  benevolence  with  temperance  and 
fortitude,)  must  form  one  complete  and  entire  syRtem. 

Dissimulation  obscures  parts  and  learning ;  degrades  the 
lustre  of  eveiry  accomplishment ;  and  plunges  us  into  univer- 
sal contempt. 

Confident  as  you  now  are  in  your  assertions,  and  positive  as 
you  are  in  your  opinions,  be  assured  the  time  approaches, 
when  things  and  men  will  appear  in  a  different  light  to  you. 

In  this  age  of  dissipation  and  luxury  in  which  we  live,  how 
many  avenues  are  constantly  open  that  carry  us  to  (he  gates  of 
folly ! 

Through  extravagance  and  idleness,  and  vain  inclination 
of  emulating  others  in  the  splendid  show  of  life,  many  run 
into  charges  exceeding  their  property. 

Objects  are  separated  from  each  other  by  their  qualities : 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

Clarendon,  being  a  man  of  extensive  abilities,  stored  his 
mind  with  a  varieW  of  ideas  ;  which  circumstance  contribu- 
ted to  the  successful  exertion  of  his  vigorous  capacity. 


Section  b. 

See  the  Kfv,  p  '270. 

The  most  high  degree  of  reverence  and  attention  should  bi- 
paid  to  youth;  and  notliing  that  is  indecent  or  indelicate 
should  be  suffered  to  approach  their  eyes  or  their  ear?. 
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He  who  is  blessed  with  a  clear  conscience,  in  the  worst  con- 
junctures of  human  life,  enjoys  an  elevation  of  mind  peculiar 
to  virtue,  as  well  as  dignity  and  peace. 

The  hand  of  industry  may  change,  in  a  few  years,  the  face 
of  a  country ;  but  to  alter  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  a 
people,  requires  often  as  many  generations. 

When  the  human  mind  dwells  attentively  and  lon^  upon  any 
subject,  the  passions  arc  apt  to  grow  enthusiastic,  interested, 
and  warm ;  and  the  understanding  which  they  ought  to  obey, 
they  often  force  into  their  service. 

Some  years  after,  being  released  from  prison,  by  reason  of 
his  consummate  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  of  military  affairs, 
he  was  exalted  to  the  supreme  power. 

The  discontented  man,  (as  his  spleen  irritates  and  sours  his 
temper,  and  leads  him  to  dischai^e  its  venom  on  all  with 
whom  he  stands  connected,)  is  never  found  without  a  great 
share  of  malignity. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  all  the  proceedings  of  Providence 
will  appear  as  equitable,  when  fully  understood  and  completely 
intelligible,  as  now  they  seem  irregular. 

All  that  great  wealth  gives  more  than  a  moderate  fortune, 
i^enerally  is,  more  room  for  the  freaks  of  caprice,  and  privi- 
lege for  ignorance  and  vice  ;  of  flatteries  a  quicker  succes- 
^ion  and  a  larger  circle  of  voluptuousness. 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are  record- 
ed in  the  histories  of  the  world,  but  arc  of  little  use  to  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  interested  in  records  ofmis- 
rarriages  which  cannot  happen  to  them. 

Were  there  any  man  who  could  say,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
Ihfit  he  had  never  ^uflTcrod  himself  to  be  transported  by  pas- 
sion, or  liad  ever  j^ivcn  just  ground  of  offence  to  any  one,  such 
;i  man  might,  when  he  received  from  others  unreasonable 
treatment,  have  some  plea  for  impatience. 

Christianity  will,  at  some  future  period,  influence  the  con- 
duct of  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  But  this  will  be« 
iliough  its  i^reatcst,  probably  its  latest  triumph ;  for  this  can  be 
only  brought  about  through  the  medium  of  private  character ; 
and  therefore  will  not  be  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  visible  at 
eivery  step ;  but  gradual,  and  visible  when  considerable  effects 
only  have  been  produced. 

The  British  constitution  stands,  like  an  ancient  oak  in  the 
wood,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  which,  after  having 
overcome  many  a  blast,  overtops  the  other  trees  of  the  forest, 
'uu\  commandr!  n'sperf  and  veneration. 
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Section  ti. 

See  the  Key,  pi  27!^ 

What  an  anchor  is  to  a  vessel  amidst  a  boisterous  ocean, 
on  a  coast  unknown,  and  in  a  dark  night,  that  is  the  hope  of 
future  happiness  to  the  soul^  when  beset  hv  the  confusions  of 
the  world :  for  in  danger,  it  afibrds  one  nnei  point  of  rest ; 
amidst  general  fluctuation,  it  ^ves  security. 

Our  pride  and  self-conceit,  (by  nourishing  a  weak  and 
childish  sensibility  to  every  fancied  point  of  our  own  honour 
and  interest,  while  they  shut  up  all  regard  to  the  honour  and 
interests  of  our  brethren,)  render  us  quarrelsome  and  conten- 
tious. 

If  there  be  any  first  principle  of  wisdom,  it  undoubtedly  is 
this :  the  distresses  that  are  removable,  endeavour  to  remove  ; 
bear,  with  as  little  disquiet  as  you  can,  the  distresses  which 
cannot  be  removed :  comforts  are  to  be  found  in  every  situa- 
tion and  condition  of  life  -,  having  found  them,  enjoy  them. 

Instead  of  aspiring  farther  than  your  proper  level,  bring 
your  mind  down  to  your  state  ;  lest  you  spend  your  life  in  a 
train  of  fruitless  pursuits,  by  aiming  too  high,  and  at  last  brin^ 
yourself  to  an  entire  state  of  insignificance  and  contempt. 

Often  have  we  seen,  that  what  we  considered  as  a  sore  disap- 
pointment at  the  time,  has  proved  to  be  a  merciful  providence 
in  the  issue  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  so  far  from  making 
us  happy,  if  what  we  once  eagerly  wished  for  had  been  obtain- 
ed, that  it  would  have  produced  our  ruin. 

Can  the  stream  continue  to  advance,  when  it  is  deprived  of 
the  fountain  ?    Can  the  branch  improve,  when  taken  from  the 
stock  which  gave  it  nourishment  ?     Dependent  spirits  can  ni» 
more  be  happy,  when  parted  from  all  union  with  the   Fa- 
ther of  spirits,  and  the  fountain  of  happiness. 

Prosperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  man,  by  means  of  the 
generous  use  which  he  makes  of  it ;  and  it  is  reflected  back 
upon  him  by  every  one  whom  he  makes  happy ;  for,  in  the  es- 
teem and  good-will  of  all  who  know  him,  in  the  gratitude  of 
dependents,  in  the  attachment  of  friends,  and  the  intercourse 
of  domestic  aficctioii,  he  sees  blessings  multiplied  round  him  on 
*ivery  side. 

Whoever  would  pass,  with  honour  and  decency,  the  lalt«  r 
part  of  life,  must  consider  when  he  is  young,  that  one  day  hv 
shall  be  old ;  and  remember  that,  when  he  is  old,  he  hn^ 
once  been  young  ;  he  must  lay  up  knowledge  in  youth  for  his 
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support,  when  his  powers  of  acti^  shall  forsake  him ;  and 
forbear  to  animadvert  in  age,  with  rigour,  on  faults  which  ex- 
perience can  alone  correct. 

Let  us  consider  that  youth  is  of  no  long  duration ;  and 
that  when  the  enchantments  of  fancy  in  maturer  age  shall 
cease,  and  phantoms  no  more  dance  about  us,  we  shall  have 
no  comforts  but  wise  men^s  esteem,  the  approbation  of  our 
hearts,  and  the  means  of  doing  good ;  and  let  us  live  as  men 
thai  are  to  grow  old  sometime,  and  to  whom  of  all  evils  it 
will  be  the  most  dreadful,  to  count  their  years  past  only  by 
follies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their  former  luxuriance  of 
health,  by  the  maladies  only  which  riot  has  produced. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  TRANSPOSING  THE  MEMBER$  OF  A  SENTENCE. 

THE  practice  of  transposing  the  members  of  sentence:^, 
is  an  exercise  so  usefal  to  young  persons,  that  it  reqaires  a 
more  particular  explanation,  than  could  have  been  properly 
given  in  the  preceding  work.  A  few  of  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  parts  of  a  sentence  may  be  arranged,  have,  there- 
fore, been  collected ;  and  they  are,  with  other  matter,  produ- 
ced in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  to  the  general  Exercises.  By 
examining  them  attentivelv,  the  student  will  perceive,  in  some 
degree,  the  nature  and  efilect  of  transposition  :  and,  by  being 
frequently  exercised  in  showing  its  variety  in  other  sentences, 
he  will  obtain  a  facility  in  the  operation  ;  and  a  dexterity  in 
discovering  and  applying,  on  all  occasions,  the  clearest  and 
most  forcible  arrangement.  By  this  practice,  he  will  also  be 
able  more  readily  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  such  sentences, 
as  are  rendered  obscure  and  perplexing  to  most  readers,  by 
the  irreeular  disposition  of  their  parts. 

The  &rst  and  last  forms  of  each  class  of  examples,  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  least  exceptionable. 

The  Roman  state  evidently  declined,  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  luxury. 

The  Roman  state,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  luxury, 
evidently  declined. 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  luxury,  the  Roman  state 
evidently  declined. 

I  am  willing  to  remit  all  that  is  past,  provided  it  may  be 
done  with  safety. 

I  am  willing,  provided  it  may  be  done  with  safety,  to  remit 
all  that  is  past. 

Provided  it  may  be  done  with  safety,  I  am  willing  to  remit 
all  that  is  past. 

That  ^eatness  of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  dangers  and 
labours,  if  it  wants  justice,  is  blamable. 
Vol.  II.  U 
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If  that  greatness  of  mind,  which  shows  itself  in  dangers  and 
labours,  is  void  of  justice,  it  is  hlamahle. 

That  greatness  of  mind  is  blamable,  which  shows  itself  in 
dancers  and  labours,  if  it  wants  justice* 

If  that  greatness  of  mind  is  void  of  justice,  which  shows  it- 
self iu  dangers  and  labours,  it  is  blamable. 

That  greatness  of  mind  is  blamable,  if  it  is  void  of  justice, 
which  shows  itself  in  dangers  and  labours. 

If  it  wants  justice,  that  greatness  of  mind,  which  shows  it- 
self in  dangers  and  Labours,  is  blamable. 

He  who  made  light  to  spring  from  primeval  darknesiy  will 
made  order,  at  last,  to  arise  from  th(9  seeming  conibaicm  oif  tbs 
world. 

From  the  seeming  confusion  of  Ae  worid,  He  who  made 
li^t  to  spring  from  primeval  darkness,  will  make  order,  at  last, 
to  arise. 

He  who  made  light  to  spring  from  primeval  darknesi«  will, 
from  the  seeming  confusion  of  the  world,  m^e  otdor,  at  last} 
to  arise. 

He  who  made  li^t  to  spring  from  primeval  darlmess,  will, 
at  last,  from  the  seeming  confusion  of^the  worid,  make  order 
to  arise. 

He  will  make  order,  at  last,  to  arise  from  the  seeminff  con- 
fusion of  the  world,  who  made  light  to  spring  from  primeval 
darkness. 

From  the  seeming  confusion  of  the  world,  He  will  make 
order,  at  last,  to  arise,  who  made  light  to  spring  from  prime- 
val darkness. 

He  who  made  light  to  spring  from  primeval  darkness,  will, 
at  last,  make  order  to  arise,  from  the  seeming  confusion  of  the 
world. 


Whoever  considers  the  uncertainty  of  human  afiairs,  and 
how  frequently  the  greatest  hopes  are  frustrated';  will  see  just 
reason  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not  to  place  too  much 
dependence  on  things  so  precarious. 

He  who  considers  how  frequently  the  greatest  hopes  are 
frustrated,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  affiiirs;  will  not 
place  too  much  dependence  on  things  so  precarious,  and  will 
see  just  reason  to  be  always  on  his  guard. 

He  will  see  just  reason  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not 
to  place  too  much  dependence  on  Uic  precarious  things  of 
time ;  who  considers  the  uncertainty  of  human  affiiinB,  and 
how  often  the  greatest  hopes  are  frustrated. 

I^et  us  not  conclude,  while  dangers  are  at  a  distancei  and  do 
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not  immediately  approach  us,  that  we  are  aicure  :  anless  we  " 

use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  them. 

Uoless  we  use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  dangers., 
let  us  hot  conclude,  while  they  are  at  a  distance,  and  do  not 
immediately  approach  us,  that  we  are  secure. 

Unless  we  use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  dangers^ 
let  us  not  conclude  that  we  are  secure,  while  they  are  at  a 
distance,  and  do  not  immediately  approach  us. 

Let  us  not  conclude  that  we  are  secure,  while  dangers  are 
at  a  distance,  and  do  not  immediately  approach  us,  unless  we 
use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  them. 

While  daneers  are  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  immediately 
approach  us,  hi  us  not  conclude,  Uiat  we  are  secure,  unless 
we  use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  them. 

Those  thin^  which  appear  great  to  one  who  knows  nothing 
greater,  will  sink  into  a  diminutive  size,  when  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  objects  of  a  higher  nature. 

When  one  becomes  acquainted  with  objects  of  a  higher  na- 
ture, those  things  which  appeared  great  to  him  whilst  be  knew 
nothing  greater,  will  sink  into  a  diminutive  size. 

To  one  who  knows  nothing  greater,  those  things  which  then 
appear  great,  will  sink  into  a  diminutive  size,  when  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  objects  of  a  higher  nature. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  VARIETY  OP  EXPRESSION. 

Besides  the  practice  of  transposing  the  parts  of  sentences, 
the  Compiler  recommends  to  tutors,  frequently  to  exercise 
their  pupils,  in  exhibiting  some  of  the  various  modes,  in 
which  the  same  sentiment  may  be  properly  expressed.  This 
practice  will  extend  their  knowledge  of  ttie  language,  aflbrd  a 
variety  of  expression,  and  habituate  them  to  deliver  their  sen- 
timents  with  clearness,  ease,  and  propriety.  It  will  likewise 
enable  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  studying  other  langua^s, 
not  only  to  construe  them,  with  more  facility,  into  English ; 
but  also  to  observe  and  apply  more  readily,  many  of  the  turns 
and  phrases,  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  those 
lanu^ages.  A  few  examples  of  this  kind  of  exercise,  will  be 
sufficient  to  explain  the  nature  of  it,  and  to  show  its  utility. 

The  brother  deserved  censure  more  than  his  sister. 
The-sister  was  less  reprehensible,  than  her  brother. 
The  sister  did  not  deserve  reprehension,  so  much  as  her 

brother. 
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The  reproof  mi  more  due  to  the  brotheri  than  to  the  sister. 

if- 
4  will  attend  the  conference,  if  I  can  do  it  conventently. 

I  intend  to  be  at  the  conference,  unless  it  should  be  incon- 
venient. 

If  I  can  do  it  with  convenience,  1  purpose  to  be  present  at 
the  conference. 

If  it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
attend  the  conference. 

I  shall  not  absent  myself  from  the  conference,  unless  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary. 

He  who  lives  always  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  lives  in  a 
peroetual  warfare. 

To  live  continually  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  is  to  live  in 
perpetual  warfare. 

By  living  constantly  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  our  life  be- 
comes a  scene  of  contention. 

It  is  a  continual  warfare  to  live  perpetually  in  the  bustle  of 
the  world. 

The  hurry  of  the  world,  to  hi'm  who  always  lives  in  it,  is  a 
peroetual  conflict. 

They  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  tumults  of  the 
world,  are  strangers  to  the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  spirit  of  true  religion  breathes  gentleness  and  afiability. 

Gentleness  and  affability  are  the  genuine  effects  of  true  reli« 
gion. 

True  religion  teaches  us  to  be  gentle  and  affable. 

Genuine  religion  will  never  produce  an  austere  temper,  or 
a  rough  demeanour. 

Harshness  of  manners  and  want  of  condescension,  are  op- 
posite to  the  spirit  of  true  religion. 

Industry  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  improvement,  but  the 
foundation  of  pleasure. 

Industry  produces  both  improvement  and  pleasure. 

Improvement  and  pleasure  are  the  products  of  industry. 

The  common  attendants  on  idleness  are  ignorance  and 
misery. 

Valerius  passed  several  laws,  abridging  the  power  of  the 
senate,  and  extending  that  of  the  people. 

Several  laws  were  passed  by  Valerius,  which  abridged  the 
power  of  the  senate,  and  extended  that  of  the  people. 

The  power  of  the  senate  was  abridged,  and  that  of  the  peo- 
ple extended,  by  several  laws  passed  during  the  consulship  of 
Vnlerius. 
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The  advantages  of  this  world,  even  when  idiocentlj 
are  uncertain  blessings.  * 

If  the  advantages  of  this  world  were  innocently  gained,  fhey 
are  still  uncertain  blessings. 

We  may  indeed  innocently  gain  the  advantages  of  this  world ; 
but  even  then  they  are  uncertain  blessings. 

Uncertainty  attends  all  the  advantages  of  this  world,  not 
excepting  those  which  are  innocently  acquired. 

The  blessings  which  we  derive  from  the  advantages  of  this 
world,  are  not  secure,  even  when  they  are  innocently  gained. 

When  you  behold  wicked  men  multiplying  in  number,  and 
increasing  in  powei^  imagine  not  that  Providence  particularly 
favours  them. 

When  wicked  men  are  observed  to  multiply  in  number,  and 
increase  in  power,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  are  pailicu- 
larly  favoured  by  Providence. 

From  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  we  must 
not  infer  that  they  are  the  favourites  of  Providence. 

Charity  consists  not  in  speculative  ideas  of  general  benevo- 
lence, floating  in  the  head,  and  leaving  the  heart,  as  specula- 
tions too  often  do,  untouched  and  cold. 

Speculative  ideas  of  general  benevolence,  do  not  form  the 
virtue  of  charity,  for  these  often  float  in  the  head,  and  leave 
the  heart  untouched  and  cold. 

Speculations  which  leave  the  heart  unafiected  and  cold, 
though  they  may  consist  of  general  benevolence  floating  in  the 
head,  do  not  form  the  great  virtue  of  charity. 

Universal  benevolence  to  mankind,  when  it  rests  in  the  ab- 
stract, does  not  constitute  the  noble  virtue  of  charity.  It  is 
then  a  loose  indeterminate  idea,  rather  than  a  principle  of 
real  effect :  and  floats  as  a  useless  speculation  in  the  head,  in- 
stead of  affecting  the  temper  and  the  heart. 

A  wolf  let  into  the  sheepfold,  will  devour  the  sheep. 

If  we  let  a  wolf  into  the  fold,  the  sheep  will  be  devoured. 

The  wolf  will  devour  the  sheep,  if  the  sheepfold  be  left 
open. 

A  wolf  being  let  into  the  sheepfold,  the  sheep  will  be  de- 
voured. 

If  the  fold  be  not  left  carefully  shut,  the  wolf  will  devour  the 
sheep.  • 

There  is  no  defence  of  the  sheep  from  the  wolf,  unless  it 
be  kept  out  of  the  fold. 

A  slaughter  will  be  made  amongst  the  sheep,  if  the  wolf  can 
set  into  the  fold. 
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^  The  precediig  examples  show  that  the  form  of  expressing 
''a.  sentiment  may  be  oroperly  varied,  by  turning  the  active 
voite  of  verbs  into  tne  passive,  and  the  nominative  case  of 
nouns  into  the  objective ;  by  altering  the  connexion  of  short 
sentences,  by  different  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  and  by  the 
use  of  prepositions :  by  applying  adjectives  and  adverbs  instead 
of  substantives,  and  vice  versa  ;  by  using  the  case  absolute  in 
place  of  the  nominative  and  verb,  and  uie  participle  instead 
of  the  verb ;  by  reversing  the  correspondent  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence :  and  by  the  negation  of  the  contrary,  instead  of  the  as- 
sertion of  the,  thing  first  proposed.  By  these  and  other  modes 
of  expression,  a  gre&t  variety  of  forms  of  speech,  exactly  or 
nearly  of  the  same  import,  may  be  produced ;  and  the  young 
student  furnished  with  a  considerable  store  for  his  selection 
and  use. 

When  the  business  of  transposing  the  parts  of  sentences, 
and  of  varying  the  forms  of  expression,  becomes  familiar  to  the 
student,  he  may  be  employed  in  reducing  the  particulars  of  a 
few  pages,  to  general  heads ;  and  in  expanding  sentimcntit 
generally  expressed,  into  their  correspondent  particulars ;  and 
by  miJring  these  operations  more  or  less  general,  and  more  or 
leaa  particular,  a  considerable  variety  will  be  introduced  into 
this  part  of  the  Exercises. 

An  employment  of  the  kind  here  proposed,  will  not  only 
make  the  learner  skilful  in  the  meaning  and  application  of 
terms,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  concise  and  of  a  copious  style  ;  but 
it  will  also  teach  him  to  think  with  order  and  attention  ;  to  con- 
tract or  expand  his  views  at  pleasure ;  and  to  digest  the  senti- 
ments of  omer  persons,  or  his  own,  in  the  manner  best  adapt- 
ed  to  assist  his  judgment  and  memor}\ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS  many  of  the  examples  in  the  book  of  Exercises, 
contain  several  errors  in  the  same  sentence,  and  some 
of  them  admit  of  various  constructions  in  amending 
them ;  a  Key  for  ascertaining  all  the  corrections,  and 
giving  them  the  neatest  form,  appears  to  be  indispen- 
sable :  add  this  is  the  more  expedient,  from  the  work's 
being  designed  for  the  benefit  of  private  learners, 
as  well  as  for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  Key  now  produced  wiU,  it  is  presumed,  an- 
swer the  ends  in  view.  It  not  only  shows  the  correct- 
ed words  and  phrases  of  each  sentence,  distinguish- 
ed by  Italic  letters,  but  exhibits  the  sentence  at  large, 
in  all  its  parts.  This  method  of  pointing  out  the  cor- 
rections, will  produce  a  better  effect^  than  if  the  altera- 
tions had  been  denoted  only  by  detached,  mutilated 
parts  of  the  sentence  in  question.  By  the  plan  we 
have  adopted,  the  work  has  a  more  regular  and  uni- 
form appearance ;  the  correspondent  parts  may  be 
more  readily  examined ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  cor- 
rections will  be  more  apparent  and  striking. 

The  best  mode  of  correcting  the  errors  in  the  book 
of  Exercises,  appears  to  be  the  following.  Let  the 
student  examine,  with  attention,  the  erroneous  con- 
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structioa*  compare  it  with  the  rule  of  grammar  to 
which  it  relates ;  and  then  express  the  whole  sen- 
tence precisely  as  he  conceives  it  ought  to  be.  After 
he  has  proceeded  in  this  manner,  he  should  compare 
his  amendments  with  those  which  are  contained  in 
the  Key ;  and  make  such  further  improvements  as 
the  comparison  may  suggest.  This  process  would  be 
a  pleasing  and  encouraging  exercise  of  the  student's 
ingenuity ;  and  would  strongly  impress  on  his  mind 
the  principles  on  which  the  corrections  are  made. 

The  sentences,  besides  their  grammatical  use,  are 
of  an  interesting  and  instructive  nature;  and  most  of 
thekn  contain  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  The 
language  tdb,  as  it  b  exhibited  in  the  Key,  has  been 
studiously  regarded.  They  may  therefore  be  consi- 
AettA  as  doubly  useful  to  the  student ;  serving  at 
otite  to  inculcate  important  sentiments,  and  to  fix  in 
his  memory  the  rules  of  grammatical  construction. 
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PART  IL* 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Containing  corrections  of  the  false  ORTHOGRAPHY,  ar 
ranged  under  the  respective  Rules. 


RULE  I. 

*     See  Vol.  1.  p.  23.    Vol.  2.  p.  27. 

IT  is  no  great  merit  to  spell  properly ;  but  a  great  defect 
to  do  it  incorrectly. 

Jacob  worshiped  his  Creator,  leaning  on  the  top  ot  his  staff. 

We  may  place  too  little,  as  well  as  too  much,  stress  upon 
dreams. 

Our  manners  should  be  neither  gro^s  nor  excessively  refined. 

RULE  n. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  23.     Vol  2.  p.  27. 

A  car  signifies  a  chariot  of  war,  or  a  small  carri.age  of  burden. 
In  the   names  of  drugs  and  plants,  the  mistake  in  a  word 
may  endanger  life. 

Nor  undeligbtful  is  the  ceaseless  hum 

To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon. 

Tbe^n  of  a  fish  is  the  limb,  by  whith  he  balances  his  bo- 
dy, and  moves  in  the  water. 

Many  a  trap  is  laid  to  insnare  the  feet  of  youth. 

*  A  regular  explanation  of  (he  Exercises  in  Parsing,  would  occupy  a  rreat  portico  of 
this  volume;  and,  after  all,  would  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader:  a  Key  to  Part  I.  it 
therefore  omitted.  General  directions,  respecting  the  mode  of  Parsing^,  may  be  seen 
at  pages  225—234,  of  the  First  Volume.  1  he  reader  may  also  peruse,  the  correctioiu 
of  sentences,  cooUined  in  pages  18 — ^25  of  this  Toloine. 

Vol.  II.  Y 
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Many  thousand  families  are  supported  by  the  simple  busi- 
ness of  making  maU, 

RULE  III. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  23.  Vol.  2.  p.  28. 

We  should  subject  our  fancies  to  the  government  of  reason. 

If  thou  art  seeking  for  the  living  amongst  the  dead,  thou 
weariest  thyself  in  vain. 

If  we  have  denied  ourselves  sinful  pleasures,  we  shall  be 
great  gainers  in  the  end. 

We  shall  not  be  the  happier  for  possessing  talents  and  afflu- 
ence, unless  we  make  a  right  use  of  them. 

The  truly  good  mind  is  not  dismayed  by  poverty,  affictioDs, 
or  death. 

RULE  IV. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  24  Vol.  2.  p.  28. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  a  sound  mind,  uninfluenced  by 
fanciful  humours. 

Common  calamities,  and  common  blessings,  &11  heavUy 
upon  the  envious. 

The  comeliness  of  youth  are  modesty  and  ffankness ;  of  age, 
condescension  and  dignity. 

When  we  act  against  conscience,  we  become  the  destroyers 
of  our  own  peace. 

We 'may  be  play/id  and  yet  innocent ;  grave,  and  yet  cor- 
rupt. It  is  only  from  general  conduct,  that  our  true  charac- 
ter can  he  portrayed. 

RULE  V. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  24.  Vol.  2.  p.  29. 

When  we  bring  the  lawmaker  into  contempt,  we  have  in 
effect  annulled  his  laws. 

By  deferring  our  repentance,  we  accumulate  our  sorrows. 

The  pupils  of  a  certain  ancient  philosopher,  were  not,  du- 
ring their  first  years  of  study,  permitted  to  ask  any  questions. 

We  all  have  mdinj  failings  and  lapses  to  lament  and  recover. 

There  is  no  affliction  with  which  we  are  visited^  that  may 
not  be  improved  to  our  advantage. 

The  Christian  Lawgiver  has  prohibited  many  things,  which 
the  heathen  philosophers  allowed. 

RULE  VI. 

See.  Vol.  1.  p.  24.    Vol.  2.  p.  29. 

Restlessness  of  mind  disqualifies  us,  both  for  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  and  the  performance  of  our  duty. 
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The  arrows  of  calumny  fall  harmltssly  at  the  feet  of  virtue. 

The  road  to  the  blissful  regions,  is  as  open  to  the  peasant  as 
to  the  king. 

A  chilnessy  or  shivering  of  the  body,  generally  precedes  a 
fever. 

To  recommend  virtue  to  others,  our  lights  must  shine 
brightly,  not  dutfy. 

The  silent  stranger  stood  amaz*d  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty. 

RULE  VII. 

S«e  Vol.  1.  p.  34.  Vol.  2.  p.  30. 

The  warmth  of  disputation,  destroys  that  sedateness  of 
mind  which  is  necessary  to  discover  truth. 

All  these  with  ceaselett  praise  his  works  behold. 
Both  day  and  night. 

In  all  our  reasonings,  our  mind  should  be  nncertly  employed 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

Rude  behaviour,  and  indecent  language,  are  peculiarly  dis' 
graceful  to  youth  of  education. 

The  true  worship  of  God  is  an  important  and  awful  service. 

Wisdom  alone  is  truly  fair :  folly  only  appears  so* 

RULE  VIIL 

SeeVoL  1.  p.24.    Vol.S.p.90. 

The  study  of  the  English  language  is  making  daily  ad- 
vanctmtnU 
A  judicious  arrangtmtnt  of  studies  facilitates  improvtmeni. 

To  shun  aUurementt  is  not  hard, 

To  minds  refolv'd,  forewarned,  and  well  prepar'd. 

RULE  IX. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  95.     Vd.  2.  p.  30. 

Every  person  and  thing  connected  with  self,  is  apt  to  appear 
good  and  desirable  in  our  eyes. 

Errors  and  misconduct  are  more  excusable  in  ignorant,  than 
in  well  instructed  persons. 

The  divine  laws  are  not  reversible  by  those  of  men. 

Gratitude  is  a  forcible  and  active  principle  in  good  and 
generous  minds. 

Our  natural  and  involuntary  defects  of  body,  are  not  charge- 
able upon  us. 

We  are  made  to  be  eerviceabU  to  others^  as  well  ai  to  our- 
selves. 
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RULE  X. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  25.    Vol.  2.  p.  31. 

An  obliging  and  humble  disposition,  is  totally  unconnected 
with  a  servile  and  cringing  humonr. 

By  solacing  the  sorrows  of  others,  the  heart  is  improved,  at 
the  same  time  that  our  duty  is  performed. 

Labour  and  expense  are  lost  upon  a  dronish  spirit. 

The  inadvertences  of  youth  may  be  excused,  but  knavish 
tricks  should  meet  with  severe  reproof. 

RULE  XL 

Vol.  1.  p.25.    Vol.  2,  p.  32. 

The passover  was  a  celebrated  feast  among  the  Jews. 

A  virtuous  woman  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  h(msehold» 

These  people  salute  one  another,  by  touching,  the  top  of 
their/oreAeaos. 

That  which  is  sometimes  expedient,  is  not  always  so. 

We  may  be  hurtful  to  others,  bj  our  example,  as  well  as  by 
personal  injuries. 

In  candid  minds,  truth  finds  an  entrance,  and  a  welcome  too. 

Our  pastimes  should  be  innocent ;  and  they  should  not  oc- 
cur too  frequently. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Containing  corrections  of  the  false  ORTHOGRAPHY,  pro- 
miscuously disposed. 

Section.  1. 

See  the  Elxerciies,  p.  33. 

Nkglbct  no  opportunity  of  doing  good. 
No  man  can  tteadily  build  upon  accidents. 

How  shall  we  keep,  what  sleeping  or  awake, 
'A  weaker  may  surprise^  a  stronger  take  ? 

Neither  time  nor  misfortunes  should  erase  the  remembrance 
of  a  friend. 

Moderation  shoud  preside,  both  in  the  kUchen  and  the  par- 
lour. 


"r- 
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Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  Divine  hand,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil ! 

In  manj  designs,  we  may  succeed  and  be  miserable. 

We  should  have  sense  and  virtue  enough  to  recede  from  our 
demands,  when  they  appear  to  be  unreasonable. 

All  our  comforts  proceed  from  the  Father  of  Goodness. 

The  ruin  of  a  slate  is  generally  preceded  by  a  universal  de- 
generacy of  manners,  and  a  contempt  of  religion. 

His  father  omitted  nothing  in  his  education,  that  might  ren- 
der him  virtuous  and  ustfuL 

The  daw  in  the  fable  was  dressed  in  pilfered  ornaments. 

A  favour  conferred  with  delicacy,  doubles  the  obligation. 

They  tempted  their  Creator,  and  limited  the  Holy  One  of 
IsraeL 

The  precepts  of  a  good  education  have  often  recurred  in 
the  time  of  need. 

We  are  frequently  hmefited  by  what  we  have  dreaded. 

It  is  no  great  virtue  to  live  lovingly  with  good  natured  and 
meek  persons. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  a  more  lovely  character  of 
God,  than  any  religion  ever  did. 

Without  sinistrous  views,  they  are  dexterous  managers  of 
their  own  interest. 

Any  thing  committed  to  the  trust  and  care  pf  another,  is  a 
depositee 

Herefnish^d  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made, 
Viewed  and  beheld  !  All  was  entirely  good. 

It  deserves  our  best  skill  to  inquire  into  those  rules,  by 
which  we  may  guide  out  judgment. 

Food,  clothings  and  habitations,  are  the  rewards  of  industry* 

If  we  lay  no  restraint  upon  our  lusts,  no  control  upon  our 
appetites  and  passions,  they  will  hurry  us  into  guilt  and 
misery. 

An  Independent  is  one  who,  in  religious  affairs,  holds  that 
every  congregation  is  a  complete  Church. 

Receive  his  counsel  and  securely  move  : 
Intrust  thy  fortune  to  th^.  Power  above. 

Following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect^ 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 

The  acknowledgment  of  our  transgressions  must  precede  the 
forgiveness  of  them. 
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Judicious  dAridgments  often  aid  the  sttidies  of  youtti. 

£xaiDine  bow  tby  humour  is  tfic/tVd, 
And  which  the  ruling  passion  of  thy  mind. 


He/o/Cerj  at  the  question  : 


His  fears,  his  words,  his  looks,  declare  him  guilty. 

CaKco  is  a  thin  cloth  made  of  cotton ;  sometimes  stained 
with  lively  colours. 

To  promote  iniquity  in  others,  is  nearly  the  same  as  being 
the  actors  of  it  ourselves* 

The  glazier^s  business  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  antecedent^  in  grammar^  is  the  noun  or  pronoun  to 
which  the  relative  refers. 


Section  2. 

S«e  the  Exercises,  p.  34. 

Be  not  afraid  of  the  wicked :  they  are  under  the  control  of 
Providence.    Consciousness  of  guilt  may  justly  affright  us. 

Convey  to  others  no  intelligence  which  you   would   be 
ashamed  to  avow. 

Many  are  weighed  in  the  balance^  and  found  wanting. 

How  many  disappointments  have,   in  their  consequences, 
saved  a  man  from  ruin ! 

A  well-poized  mind  makes  a  cheerful  countenance. 

A  certain  householder  planted  a  vineyard^  but  the  men  em- 
ployed in  it  made  ungrateful  returns. 

Let  us  show  diligence  in  every  laudable  undertaking. 

Cinnamon  is  the  fragrant  bark  of  a  low  tree  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon. 

A  ram  will  butt  with  his  head,  though  he  be  brou^t  up 
tame,  and  never  saw  the  action. 

We  perceive  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  basin^  when  water  is 
poured  on  it,  though  we  could  not  discover  it  before. 

Virtue  embalms  the  memory  of  the  good. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  limited  monarch;  and  the 
British  nation  a  free  people. 

The  physician  may  dispense  the  medicine,  but  Providence 
alone  can  bless  it. 

In  mdiny pursuits,  we  embark  with  pleasure,  and  land  sorrow- 
fully. 

Rocks,  mountains,  and  caverns,  are  of  indispensabU  use, 
both  to  the  earth  and  to  man. 
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The  hive  of  a  city,  or  kingdom,  is  in  the  best  condition 
when  there  is  the  least  noise  or  buzz  in  it. 

The  roughnesses  found  on  our  entrance  into  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue and  learning,  grow  smoother  as  we  advance. 

That  which  was  once  the  most  beautiful  spot  of  Italy,  covered 
with  palaces^  embellishedhy  princes,  and  ce/eArafed  by  poets,  has 
now  nothing  to  show  but  rums. 

Battering  rams  were  anciently  used  to  beat  down  the  walls 
of  a  city. 

Jockey  signifies  a  man  who  rides  horses  in  a  race ;  or  who  deals 
in  horses. 

The  harmlessness  of  many  animals,  and  the  enjoyment  which 
they  have  of  life,  should  plead  for  them  against  cruel  usage. 

We  may  be  very  busy  to  no  useful  purpose. 

We  cannot  plead  in  abatement  of  our  guilt,  that  we  are  ig» 
norant  of  our  duty. 

Genuine  charity ^  how  liberal  soever  it  may  be,  will  never 
impoverish  ourselves.  If  we  sow  sparingly j  we  shall  reap  ac" 
cordingly. 

However  disagreeable^  we  must  resolutely  perform  our  doty. 

A  fit  of  sickness  is  often  a  kind  ctutstisement  and  discipline^  to 
moderate  our  affection  for  the  things  of  this  life. 

It  is  a  happiness  to  youne  persons,  when  they  are  preserved 
from  the  snares  of  the  world,  as  in  a  garden  enclosed. 

Health  and  peace,  the  most  valwU^le  possessions j  are  obtained 
at  small  expense. 

Incense  signifies  perfumes  exhaledhy  fire,  and  made  use  of  in 
religious  ceremonies. 

True  happiness  is  an  enemy  to  pomp  and  noise. 

Few  rejltctions  are  more  distressing^  than  those  which  we 
make  on  our  own  ingratitude. 

There  is  an  inseparable  connexion  between  piety  and  virtue. 

Many  actions  have  a  fair  complexion,  which  have  not  sprung 
from  virtue. 

Which  way  soever  we  turn  ourselves,  we  are  encountered  with 
sensible  demonstrations  of  a  Deity. 

If  we  forsake  the  ways  of  virtue,  we  cannot  allege  any  co- 
lour of  ignorance,  or  want  of  instruction. 

Section  3. 

Sec  the  Ezercites,  p.  36. 

There  are  more  cultivators  of  the  earth,  than  of  their  own 
hearts. 

Man  is  encompassed  with  dangers  innumerable. 
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War  is  attended  with  distressful  land  desolating  effects.     It 

is  confessedly  the  scourge  of  our  angry  passions. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord^s,  and  ihe  fulness  thereof. 

The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few. 

The  greater  our  incitements  to  evil,  the  greater  will  be  our 
victory  and  reward. 

We  should  not  encourage  persons  to  do  what  they  believe  to 
be  wrong. 

Virtue  is  placed  between  two  extremes,  which  are  both 
equally  blamable. 

We  should  continually  have  the  goal  in  our  view,  which 
would  direct  us  in  the  race. 

The  gaols  {pv  jails)  were  forced  open,  and  the  prisoners  set 
free. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  charitable  donors,  when  our  gifts 
proceed  from  selfish  motives. 

Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way,  that  lead  to  life 
eternal. 

Integrity  leads  us  straight  forward,  disdaining  all  doublings, 
and  crooked  paths. 

Licentiousness  and  crimes  pave  the  way  to  ruin. 

Words  are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  but  the  money  of  fools. 

Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil. 

Fie  was  an  excellent  person ;  a  mirror  of  andeni  faith  in 
early  youth. 

JVleekness  controls  our  angry  passions ;  candour,  our  severe 
judgments* 

He  is  not  only  a  descendant  from  pious  ancestors,  but  an  inheri- 
tor too  of  their  virtues. 

A  dispensary  is  the  place  where  medicines  are  dispensed : 
a  dispensatory  is  a  book  in  which  the  composition  of  them  is 
described. 

Faithfulness  and  judgment  are  peculiarly  requisite  in  testa- 
mentary executors. 

To  be  faithful  among  the  faithless,  argues  great  strength  of 
priyiciple. 

Mountains  appear  to  be  like  so  many  wens  or  unnatural  pro* 
tuberances  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  some  places  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  land ;  in  others, 
the  land  upon  the  sea. 

Philosophers  agreed  in  despisifig  riches,  as  the  encumbrances 
of  life. 

Wars  are  regulated  robberies  and  piracies. 

Fishes  increase  more  than  beasts  or  birds,  as  appears  from 
their  numerous  spazun. 

The /jiyramirfs  of  Egypt  have  stood  more  than  three  thousand 
years. 
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Precepts  have  small  iDfluence,  when  not  enforced  by  ex- 
ample* 

How  has  kind  Heav'n  adorn'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scatter^  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  ! 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  bis 
crimes* 

A  witty  and  humourous  vein  has  oflen  produced  enemies* 

Neither  pleasure  nor  business  should  engross  our  time  and 
affections ;  proper  seasons  should  be   allotted  for  retirement. 

It  is  laudable  to  inqmre  before  we  determine. 

Many  have  been  visited  with  afflictions  who  have  not  profit- 
ed by  them. 

We  may  be  successful^  and  yet  disappointed. 

Section  4. 

See  the  Eierci^ics,  p.  37. 

The  experience  of  want  enhances  the  value  of  plenty. 

To  maintain  opinions  stiffly,  is  no  evidence  of  their  truth,  or 
of  our  moderation. 

Hoarhound  has  been  famous  for  its  medicinal  qualities :  but 
it  is  now  little  used. 

The  wicked  are  often  insnared  in  the  trap  which  they  lay  for 
others. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  diseases  are  curable :  they  are  all  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Heaven. 

Instructers  should  not  only  be  skilful  in  those  sciences  which 
they  teach ;  but  have  skill  in  the  method  of  teaching,  and 
patience  in  the  practice. 

Science  strengthens  and  enlarges  the  minds  of  men. 

A  steady  mind  may  receive  cotmsel ;  but  there  is  no  hold  on 
a  changeMe  humour. 

We  may  inure  ourselves  by  custom,  to  bear  the  extremities 
of  weather  without  injury. 

Excessive  merriment  is  tlie  parent  oi  grief 

Air  is  sensible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion,  and  by  its  resist- 
ance to  bodies  moved  in  it. 

A  polite  address  is  sometimes  the  cloak  of  malice.  ' 

To  practise  virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it. 

Many  things  are  plausible  in  theory,  which  fail  in  practice. 

Learning  and  knowledge  must  be  attained  by  slow  degrees ; 
and  are  the  reward  only  of  diligence  and  patience. 

We  should  study  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

A  soul  that  can  securely  death  defy. 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die. 
Vol.  II.  Z 
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War  is  attended  with  distressful  and  desolating  effects.  It 
is  confessedly  the  scourge  of  our  angry  passions. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord^s,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 

The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few. 

The  greater  our  incitements  to  evil,  the  greater  will  be  our 
victory  and  reward. 

We  should  not  encourage  persons  to  do  what  they  believe  to 
be  wrong. 

Virtue  is  placed  between  two  extremes,  which  are  both 
equally  blamabUm 

We  should  continually  have  the  goal  in  our  view,  which 
would  direct  us  in  the  race. 

The  gaols  {or  jails)  were  forced  open,  and  the  prisoners  set 
free. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  charitable  donors,  when  our  gifts 
proceed  from  selfish  motives. 

Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way,  that  lead  to  life 
eternal. 

Integrity  leads  us  straight  forward,  disdaining  all  doublings, 
and  crooked  paths. 

Licentiousness  and  crimes  pave  the  way  to  ruin. 

Words  are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  but  the  money  of  fools. 

Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil. 

He  was  an  excellent  person ;  a  mirror  of  ancient  faith  in 
early  youth. 

Aieekness  controls  our  angry  passions ;  candour,  our  severe 
judgments. 

He  is  not  only  a  descendant  from  pious  ancestors,  but  an  inheri- 
tor too  of  their  virtues. 

A  dispensary  is  the  place  where  medicines  are  dispensed : 
a  dispensatory  is  a  book  in  which  the  composition  of  them  is 
described. 

Faithfulness  and  judgment  are  peculiarly  requisite  in  testa- 
mentary executors. 

To  be  faithful  among  the  faithless,  argues  great  strength  of 
principle  • 

Mountains  appear  to  be  like  so  many  wens  or  unnatural  pro- 
tuberances on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

in  some  places  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  land ;  in  others, 
the  land  upon  the  sea. 

Philosophers  agreed  in  despising  riches,  as  the  encumbrances 
oflife. 

Wars  are  regulated  robberies  trnd  piracies. 

Fishes  increase  more  than  beasts  or  birds,  as  appears  from 
their  numerous  spawn* 

The /jiyramtc/^  of  Egypt  have  stood  more  than  three  thousand 
years. 
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Precepts  have  small  iDfluence,  when  not  enforced  by  ex- 
ample. 

How  has  kind  Heav'n  adorn'd  the  happy  land, 
And  scatter^  blessings  with  a  wcuteful  hand  ! 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his 
crimes. 

A  witty  and  humourous  vein  has  oflen  produced  enemies. 

Neither  pleasure  nor  business  should  engross  our  time  and 
affections ;  proper  seasons  should  be  allotted  for  retirement. 

It  is  laudable  to  inquire  before  we  determine. 

Many  have  been  visited  with  afflictions  who  have  not  profit- 
ed by  them. 

We  may  be  successfidj  and  yet  disappointed. 

Section  4. 

Sec  the  Exercises,  p.  37. 

Tub  experience  of  want  enhances  the  value  of  plenty. 

To  maintain  opinions  stiffly ,  is  no  evidence  of  their  truth,  or 
of  our  moderation. 

Hoarhound  has  been  famous  for  its  medicinal  qualities :  but 
it  is  now  little  used. 

The  wicked  are  often  insnared  in  the  trap  which  they  lay  for 
others. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  diseases  are  curable :  they  are  all  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Heaven. 

Instructers  should  not  only  be  skilful  in  those  sciences  which 
they  teach ;  but  have  skill  in  the  method  of  teaching,  and 
patience  in  the  practice. 

Science  strengthens  and  enlarges  the  minds  of  men. 

A  steady  mind  may  receive  counsel ;  but  there  is  no  hold  on 
a  changeable  humour. 

We  may  inure  ourselves  by  custom,  to  bear  the  extremities 
of  weather  without  injury. 

Excessive  merriment  is  the  parent  o{  grief. 

Air  is  sensible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion,  and  by  its  resist- 
ance to  bodies  moved  in  it. 

A  polite  address  is  sometimes  the  cloak  of  malice.  ' 

To  practise  virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it. 

Many  things  are  plausible  in  theory,  which  fail  in  practice. 

Learning  and  knowledge  must  be  attained  by  slow  degrees ; 
and  are  the  reward  only  of  diligence  and  patience. 

We  should  study  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

A  !!»oul  that  can  securely  death  defy. 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die. 
Vol.  II.  Z 
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The  mist  which  envelops  many  studies,  is  dissipated  when 
we  approach  them. 

The  voice  is  sometimes  obstructed  by  a  hoarseness^  or  by 
viscwms  phlegm. 

The  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  fruit  and  sweetmeats  set  on  table  after  the  meat,  are 
called  the  dessert. 

We  traversed  the  flowery  fields,  till  the  falling  dews  admo- 
nished us  to  return. 


Section  6. 

bcc  the  Exercises,  p.  40. 

There  is  frequently  a  worm  at.  the  root  of  our  most  Jtw- 
risking  condition. 

The  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fragile. 

The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  distils  fresh  water  from  every  part 
ofit. 

Our  imperfections  are  discernible  by  others,  when  we  think 
they  are  concealed. 

They  think  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 

True  criticism  is  not  a  captious,  but  a  liberal  art. 

Integrity  is  our  best  defence  against  the  evils  of  life. 
^  No  circumstance  can  license  evil,  or  dispense  with  the  rules 
of  virtue. 

We  may  be  ciphers  in  the  world's  estimation,  whilst  we  are 
advancing  our  own  and  others'  value. 

The  path  o(  virtue  is  the  path  of  peace. 

A  diphthong  is  the  coalition  of  two  vowels  to  form  one 
sound. 

However/orci6/c  our  temptations  ;  they  may  be  resisted. 

1  acknowledge  my  transgression  ;  and  my  sin  is  ever  before 
me. 

The  college  of  cardinals  are  the  electors  of  the  pope. 

He  had  no  colourable  excuse  to  palliate  bis  conduct. 

Thy  humorousyein^  thy  pleasing  folly. 
Lie  all  neglected,  all  forgot. 

If  we  are  so  conceited  as  obstinately  to  reject  all  advice,  we 
must  expect  a  dereliction  of  friends. 

Chronology  is  the  science  of  computing  and  adjusting  the 
periods  of  time. 

In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds, 

By  crystal  streams,  that  murmur  through  the  meads. 
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It  is  a  secret  cowardice  which  indaces  us  to  compliment  the 
vices  of  our  superiors,  to  applaud  the  libertine^  and  lau^  wi& 
thejprq/ofie. 

Tne  lark  each  morning  waked  me  with  her  sprightly  lay. 

There  are  no  fewer  tluin  thirty-two  species  of  the  my. 

We  owe  it  to  our  visiters  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  enter- 
tain them  with  useful  and  sensible  conversation. 

Sponsors  are  those  who  become  sureties  for  the  children's 
education  m  the  Christian  faith. 

The  warrior^ s  fiime  is  often  purchased  by  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands. 

Hope  exhilarates  the  mind,  and  is  the  grand  elixir j  under  all 
the  evils  of  life. 

The  incense  of  gratitude,  whilst  it  expresses  our  duty,  and 
honours  our  benefactor^  perfumes  and  regales  ourselves. 


-i 
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SYNTAX. 


CHAPTER!. 

CONTAINING  CORRECTIONS  OF   THK    FALSE   SYNTAX,  ARRANGED 

UNDER  THE  RULES* 


RULE  I. 

Soe  Vol.  1.  p.  143.    Vol.2,  p.  43. 

Disappointments  sink  the  heart  of  man ;  hut  the  renewal 
o(  hope  gives  consolation. 

The  smiles  that  encourage  severity  of  judgment,  hide  ma- 
lice and  insincerity. 

He  darts  not  act  contrary  to  his  instructions. 

Fifty  pounds  of  wheat  contain  forty  pounds  of  flour. 

The  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches,  was  totally  unknown 
a  few  centuries  ago. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
does  not  exceed  sixteen  millions. 

Nothing  but  vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delights  some  per- 
sons. 

A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charms  the  eye. 

So  much  both  of  ability  and  merit  is  seldom  found. 

In  the  conduct  of  Parmenio,  a  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly 
was  very  conspicuous. 

He  is  an  author  of  more  credit  than  Plutarch,  or  any  other 
that  writes  lives  too  hastily. 

The  inquisitive  and  curious  are  generally  talkative. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  reconcile  the  parties. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  were  more  equivocators  than 
one. 

The  sincere  are  always  esteemed: 

Have  the  goods  been  sold  to  advantage  f  and  didst  tfaou  em- 
brace the  proper  season  ? 

There  are  many  occasions  in  life,  in  which  silence  and  sim- 
plicity are  true  wisdom. 
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The  generous  never  recount  minutely  the  actions  they  have 
done ;  nor  the  prudent,  those  they  will  do. 

He  needs  not  proceed  in  such  haste. 

The  business  that  related  to  ecclesiastical  meeting,  matters, 
and  persons,  was  to  be  ordered  accordii^  to  the  king's  direc- 
tion. 

In  him  mas  happily  blended,  ine  dignify  with  softness  of 
oianners. 

The  support  of  so  many  of  his  relations,  was  a  heavy  tax  up- 
on his  industry  ;  but  thou  knowest  he  paid  it  cheerfully. 

YHiat  avail  the  best  sentiments,  if  persons  do  not  live  suit- 
ably to  them  ? 

Keconciliation  was  offered,  on  conditions  as  moderate  as 
were  consistent  with  a  permanent  union. 

Not  one  of  them  whom  thou  seest  clothed  in  puiple,  is  com- 
pletely happy. 

Ana  the  fame  of  this  person,  and  of  his  wonderful  actions, 
was  diffused  throughout  the  country. 

The  variety  of  the  productions  of  genius,  like  that  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  is  without  limit. 

In  vaio  our  flocks  and  fields  increase  our  store, 
When  our  abundance  tnake$  us  wish  for  m^re. 

Thou  shoiddst  love  thy  neighbour  as  sincerely  as  thou  lovtst 
thyself. 

Hast  ihoM  no  better  reason  for  censuring  thy  friend  and  com- 
panion ? 

Thou,  who  art  the  Author  and  Bestower  of  life,c(m5f  doubt- 
less, restore  it  also :  but  whether  thou  wilt  please  to  restore  it 
or  not,  that  thou  only  kntmest. 

O  thou  my  voice  inspire, 

Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  tire. 

^^WkotwchtdstoT  didst  touch,^^ 

Accept  these  grateful  tears  :  for  thee  they  flow. 
For  thee  that  ever  felt  another's  wo. 
"  DidBifeeir 

Just  to  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere  ; 

Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear. 

'*  Who  knewest  or  didst  know.^^ 

The  following  examples  ars  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions.wider  RULE  I. 
See  Vol.  1.  p.  143.    Vol.  2.  p.  45. 

1  •  To  do  unto  all  men,  as  we  would  that  they,  in  similar 
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circumstances,  should  do  unto  us,  constitutes  the  great  priaci'* 
pie  of  virtue. 

From  a  fear  of  the  world^s  censure,  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
practice  of  precepts,  which  the  heart  approves  and  embraces, 
marks  a  feeble  and  imperfect  character. 

The  erroneous  opinions  inrhich  we  form  concerning  happi- 
ness and  misery,  give  rise  to  all  the  mistaken  and  dangerous 
passions  that  embroil  our  life* 

To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  is  required  of  all 
men. 

That  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity  of  our  minds  and 
bodies,  to  be  just  and  kind  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be 
pious  and  faithful  to  Him  that  made  us,  admits  not  of  any  doubt 
in  a  rational  and  well-informed  mind. 

To  be  of  a  pure  and  humble  mind,  to  exercise  benevolence 
towards  others,  to  cultivate  piety  towards  God,  are  the  sure 
means  of  becoming  peaceful  and  happy. 

It  is  an  important  truth,  that  religion,  vital  religion,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  heart,  is  the  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  reason,  in 
waging  war  with  the  passions,  and  promoting  that  sweet  com" 
posure  which  constitutes  the  peace  of  God. 

The  possession  of  our  senses  entire,  of  our  limbs  uninjured, 
of  a  sound  understanding,  of  friends  and  companions,  is  often 
overlooked ;  though  it  would  be  the  ultimate  wish  of  many, 
who,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  deserve  it  as  much  as  ourselves. 

All  that  makes  a  figure  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  the 
employments  of  the  busy,  the  enterprises  of  the  ambitious,  and 
the  exploits  of  the  warlike :  the  virtues  which  form  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  crimes  which  occasion  the  misery  ofmankmd; 
originate  in  that  silent  and  secret  recess  of  thought,  which  is 
hidden  from  every  human  eye. 

2.  If  the  privileges  to  which  he  has  an  undoubted  right,  and 
Tohich  he  has  long  enjoyed,  should  now  be  wrested  from  him, 
it  would  be  flagrant  injustice. 

These  curiosities  we  have  imported  from  China,  and  they 
are  similar  to  those  which  were  some  time  ago  brought  from 
Africa. 

Will  martial  flames  for  ever  fire  thy  mind, 
And  wilt  thou  never  be  to  Heaven  resigned  ? 

3.  When  two  substantives  come  together,  and  do  not  sig- 
nify the  same  thing,  the  Jirst  of  them  must  be  in  the  genitive 
case. 

Vol.  IL  A  a 
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Such  is  the  constitution  of  men,  thiU  virtue^  however  it  may 
be  neglected  for  a  time,  will  ultimately  be  acknowledged  and 
respected. 

4.  The  crown  of  virtue  are  peace  and  honour. 
His  chief  occupation  and  enjoyment  »i»  controversy. 

6. He  destroyM, 

Or  woD  to  what  may  work  his  utter  loss, 
All  this  will  soon  follow. 

Whose  gray  top 


Shall  tremble,  he  descending. 

RULE  II. 

See  Vol.  1 .  p.  149.    Vol.  2.  p,  46. 

Idleness  and  ignorance  are  ttie  parents  of  many  vices. 

Wisdom,  virtue,  happiness,   dwell  with  the  golden  medi- 
-^  ocrity. 

^  In  unity  coim^^  the  welfare  and  security  of  every  society. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 
.    His  politeness  and  good  disposition  were,  on  failure  of  ttieir 
effect,  entirely  changed. 

Patience  and  diligence,  like  faith,  remove  mountains. 

Humility  and  knowledge,  with  poor  apparel,  excel  pride  and 
ignorance  under  costly  attire. 

The  planetary  system,  boundless  space,  and  the  immense 
ocean,  affect  the  mmd  with  sensations  of  astonishment. 

Humility  and  love,  whatever  obscurities  may  involve  reli- 
gious tenets,  constitute  the  essence  of  true  relidon. 

Religion  and  virtue,  our  best  support  and  highest  honour. 
confer  on  the  mind,  principles  of  noble  independence. 

What  signify  the  counsel  and   care  of  preceptors,  when 
youth  think  they  have  no  need  of  assistance  ? 

7%e  examples  which  follow^  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions under  rule  ii. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  149.  Vol.  2.  p;  47. 

1 .  Much  do  human  pride  and  self-complacency  require  cor- 
^  rection. 

Luxurious  living,  andligh  pleasures,  beget  a  languor  and 
satiety  that  destroy  all  enjojrment. 

Pride  and  sel^sufficiency  stifie  sentiments  of  dependence 
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on  our  Creator :  levity  and  attachment  to  worldly  pleasures, 
destroy  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  him. 


/ 


2.  Good  order  in  our  affairs,  not  mean  savings,  produces 
great  profits. 

The  following  treatise,  together  with  those  that  accompany 
it,  zoos  written,  many  yoain  ago,  for  my  own  private  satis- 
faction. 

That  great  senator,  in  concert  with  several  other  eminent 
persons,  was  the  projector  of  the  revolution. 

The  religion  of  these  people,  as  well  as  their  custoiits  and 
manners,  was  strangely  misrepresented. 

Virtue,  joined  to  knowledge  and  wealth,  confers  great 
influence  and  respectability.  But  knowledge,  with  wealth 
united,  if  virtue  is  wanting,  has  a  very  limited  influence,  and 
is  often  despised. 

That  superficial  scholar  and  critic,  like  some  renowned  cri- 
tics of  our  own,  has  furnished  most  decisive  proofs,  that  he 
knew  not  the  characters  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

The  buildings  of  the  institution  have  been  enlarged ;  the 
expense  of  which,  added  to  th^  inclreased  price  of  provisions,  . 

renders  it  necessary  to  advance  the  terms  of  admission.  ^ 

One,  added  to  nineteen,  makes  twenty. — Better  thus :  one 
and  nineteen  make  twenty.  • 

What  black  despair,  what  horror^//  his  mind ! 

3.  Thou,  and  the  gardener,  and  the  huntsman,  must  share 
the  blame  of  this  business  amongst  you. 

My  sister  and  1,  as  well  as  my  brother,  are  daily  employed 
in  our  respective  occupations. 


HULK  111. 


Jitc  Vol.  1.  p.  IJl.     Vol.  2.  p.  47. 

Man's  happiness,  or  misery,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  put  into 
his  own  hands. 

Man  is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch,  which 
moves  merely  as  it  is  moved. 

Despise  no  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  nor  any  condition  of 
life :  for  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  your  own  lot. 

Speaking  impatiently  to  servanta,  or  any  thing  that  betrays 
unkmdness  or  ill  humour,  is  certaiUy  criminal. 

There  are  many,  fiiults  in  spelling,  which  neither  analogy 
nor  pronunciatioQ^ft/!ef  • 
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WboQ  sickness,  infirmity,  or  reverse  of  fortune,  afftcit  m, 
the  sincerity  of  friendship  is  proved. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  the  uttering,  or  the 
bearii^  of  certain  words,  that  amiiixixfitz  the  worship  of  the 
Almi^ty* 

A  tort  reply,  a  proneness  to  rebuke,  or  a  captioua  and  con- 
tradictious spirit,  if  capable  of  imbittering  domestic  life,  and 
of  setting  friends  at  variance. 

Thefollowing  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observations  under 

RULK  111. 
See  Vol.  1.  p.  151.    Vol.  2.  p.  48. 

1.  Either  thou  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  our  judgment  on 
this  subject. 

I  or  thou  art  the  person  who  must  undertake  the  business 
proposed. 

2.  One  or  both  of  the  scholars  were  present  at  the  transac- 
tion. 

Some  parts  of  the  ship  and  caigo  were  recovered ;  but 
neither  the  captain  nor  the  sailors,  were  saved. 

Whether  one  person  or  more  than  one^  were  concerned  in 
the  business,  does  not  yet  appear. 

The  deceitfulness  of  riches,  or  the  cares  of  this  life,  have 
choked  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 

RULE  IV. 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  152.    Vol.  2.  p.  48. 

The  people  rejoice  in  that  which  should  give  them  sorrow. 

The  flock,  and  not  the  fleece,  m,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object 
of  the  shepherd's  care. 

The  court  has  just  ended,  after  having  sat  through  the  trial 
of  a  very  long  cause. 

The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  the  judges  with  difiiculty 
made  their  way  through  it. 

The  corporation  of  York  consists  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
a  common  council. 

The  British  parliament  is  composed  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons. 

When  the  nation  complains,  the  rulers  should  listen  to  its 
voice. 

In  the  days  of  youth,  the  multitude  eagerly /mr^ue  pleasure 
as  their  chief  good.  * 

The  church  has  no  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 

The  fleet  zoas  seen  sailing  up  the  channel. 
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The  regiment  consists  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  meeting  has  established  several  salutary  regulations. 

The  council  were  not  unanimous,  and  thej^  separated  without 
coming  to  any  determination. 

The  fleet  are  all  arrived  and  moored  in  safety. 

TTuse  people  draw  near  to  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honour 
me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 

The  committee  were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  they 
have  referred  the  business  to  the  general  meeting. 

The  committee  wcu  very  full  when  this  point  was  decided ; 
and  its  judgment  has  not  been  called  in  question. 

Why  does  this  generation  wish  for  greater  evidence,  when 
so  much  is  already  given  ? 

The  remnant  of  the  people  was  persecuted  with  great  se- 
verity. 

Never  was  any  people  so  much  infatuated  as  the  Jewish 
nation. 

The  shoal  of  herrings  was  of  an  immense  extent. 

No  society  is  chaigeable  with  the  disapproved  misconduct 
of  particular  members. 

RULE  V. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  154.    Vol.  2.  p.  50. 

The  exercise  of  reason  appears  as  little  in  these  sportsmen, 
as  in  the  beasts  which  they  sometimes  hunt,  and  by  which  they 
are  sometimes  bunted. 

They  who  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find  her. 

The  male  amongst  birds  seems  to  discover  no  beauty,  but 
in  the  colour  of  his  species. 

Take  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses 
sprinkle  them  towards  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh ;  and 
ihn/  shall  become  small  dust. 

Kebecca  took  goodly  raiment,  which  was  with  her  in  the 
house,  and  put  it  upon  Jacob.  ^ 

The  wheel  killed  another  man,  who  is  the  sixth  that  has 
lost  his  life,  by  this  means. 

The  fair  sex,  whose  task  is  not  to  mingle  in  the  labours  of 
public  life,  have  their  own  part  assigned  them  to  act. 

The  Hercules  ship  of  war  foundered  at  sea;  she  overset, 
and  lost  most  of  her  men. 

The  mind  of  man  cannot  be  long  without  some  food  to 
nourish  the  activity  of  its  thoughlli 

What  is  the  reason  that  our  language  is  less  refined  than 
that  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  ? 
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When  sickness,  infirmity,  or  reverse  of  fortune,  tfftcis  us, 
the  sincerity  of  friendship  is  proved. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  ttiat  it  is  not  the  uttering,  dr  the 
bearing  of  certain  words,  that  conatituies  the  worship  of  the 
Almi^ty. 

A  tart  reply,  a  proneness  to  rebuke,  or  a  captious  and  con- 
tradictious spirit,  is  capable  of  imbittering  domestic  life,  and 
of  setting  friends  at  variance. 

Tht  following  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observations  under 

RULE  111* 
See  Vol.  1.  p.  151.    Vol.  2.  p.  48. 

1.  Either  thou  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  our  judgment  on 
this  subject. 

I  or  thou  art  the  person  who  must  undertake  the  business 
proposed* 

2.  One  or  both  of  the  scholars  were  present  at  the  transac- 
tion. 

Some  parts  of  the  ship  and  cargo  were  recovered ;  but 
neither  the  captain  nor  the  sailors,  were  saved. 

Whether  one  person  or  more  than  one,  were  concerned  in 
the  business,  does  not  yet  appear. 

The  deceitfulness  of  riches,  or  the  cares  of  this  Ufe,  have 
choked  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 

RULE  IV. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  152.    Vol.  2.  p.  48. 

The  people  rejoice  in  that  which  should  give  them  sorrow. 

The  flock,  and  not  the  fleece,  t5,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object 
of  the  shepherd's  care. 

The  court  has  just  ended,  after  having  sat  through  the  trial 
of  a  very  long  cause. 

The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  the  judges  with  difiiculty 
made  their  way  throi^h  it. 

The  corporation  of  York  consists  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
a  common  council. 

The  British  parliament  is  composed  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons. 

When  the  nation  complains,  the  rulers  should  listen  to  t^^ 
voice. 

In  the  days  of  youth,  the  multitude  eagerly /mr^ue  pleasure 
as  their  chief  good.  * 

The  church  has  no  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 

The  fleet  was  seen  sailing  up  the  channel. 
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The  regiment  consists  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  meeting  has  established  several  salutaiy  regulations. 

The  council  were  not  unanimous,  and  they  separated  without 
coming  to  any  determination. 

The  fleet  are  all  arrived  and  moored  in  safety. 

TTuse  people  draw  near  to  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honour 
me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 

The  committee  were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  they 
have  referred  the  business  to  the  general  meeting. 

The  committee  was  very  full  when  this  point  was  decided ; 
and  t/5  judgment  has  not  been  called  in  question. 

Why  does  this  generation  wish  for  greater  evidence,  when 
so  much  is  already  given  ? 

The  remnant  of  the  people  was  persecuted  with  great  se- 
verity. 

Never  was  any  people  so  much  infatuated  as  the  Jewish 
nation. 

The  shoal  of  herrings  was  of  an  immense  extent. 

No  society  is  chaigeable  with  the  disapproved  misconduct 
of  particular  members. 

RULE  V. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  154.    Vol.  2.  p.  50. 

The  exercise  of  reason  appears  as  little  in  these  sportsmen, 
as  in  the  beasts  which  they  sometimes  hunt,  and  by  which  they 
are  sometimes  hunted. 

They  who  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find  her. 

The  male  amongst  birds  seems  to  discover  no  beauty,  but 
in  the  colour  of  his  species. 

Take  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses 
sprinkle  them  towards  heaven,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh ;  and 
thnf  shall  become  small  dust. 

Rebecca  took  goodly  raiment,  which  was  with  her  in  the 
house,  and  put  it  upon  Jacob.  -  n 

The  wheel  killed  another  man,  who  is  the  sixth  that  has 
lost  his  /j/e,  by  this  means. 

The  fair  sex,  whose  task  is  not  to  mingle  in  the  labours  of 
public  life,  have  their  own  part  assigned  them  to  act. 

The  Hercules  ship  of  war  foundered  at  sea ;  she  overset, 
and  lost  most  of  her  men. 

The  mind  of  man  cannot  be  long  without  some  food  to 
nourish  the  activity  of  its  thoughlli^ 

What  is  the  reason  that  our  language  is  less  refined  than 
that  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  ? 
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I  do  not  think  any  one  should  incur  censure  for  being  ten- 
der of  hia  reputation. 

Thou  who  hani  been  a  witness  of  the  fact,  canst  give  an  ac- 
count of  it. 

In  religious  concerns,  or  those  which  art  conceived  to  be 
such,  every  man  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  decision  of  the 
Great  Judge. 

Something  like  what  htu  been  here  premised,  w  the  cenjec- 
ture  of  Dryden. 

Thoa  great  First  Caase,  least  understood  J 

Who  all  my  sense  confin'd 
To  know  bat  this,  that  thoa  art  good. 

And  that  myself  am  blind  ; 
Yet  gave  me  in  this  dark  estate,  &c. 
•    ''  Ckmfinedit  or  did$t  confine :'"  ^*  GavtdU  or  didU  give, '* 

What  art  thou,  speak,  that,  on  designs  unknown. 
While  others  sleep,  dott  range  the  camp  alone  ? 

The  follomng  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observations 

wider  Rule  v. 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  1.>I.     VoL  2.  p.  5l. 

1.  Whoever  entertains  such  an  opinion,  judges  erroneously. 
The  cares  of  this  world  often  choke  the  growth  of  virtue. 
Disappointments  and  afflictions,  however  disagreeable,  often 

improve  us. 

2.  Moses  was  the  meekest  man  that  we  read  of  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Humility  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  virtues  that  we  can 
possess. 

They  are  the  same  persons  that  assisted  us  yesterday. 

The  men  and  things  that  he  has  studied  have  not  improved 
his  morals. 

3.  How  beautiful  soever  they  appear,  they  have  no  real 
merit. 

In  what  light  soever  we  view  him,  his  conduct  will  bear  in- 
spection. 

On  which  side  soever  they  are  contemplated,  they  appear  to 
advantage. 

How  much  soever  he  mi^t  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's 
administration,  he  kept  a  total  silence  on  that  subject. 
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4.  Which  of  those  two  persons  has  most  distinguished  him- 
self? 

None  more  impatiently  suffer  injuries,  than  they  who  are 
most  forward  in  doing  them. 

5.  He  would  not  be  persuaded  thai  I  was  not  greatly  in  fauk* 
These  commendations  of  his  children,  appear  to  have  been 

made  in  a  manrur  which  is,  in  some  respects,  injudicious :  or, 
appear  to  be,  in  some  respects,  injudicious. 

6.  He  instructed  and  fed  the  crowds  that  surrounded  him. 
Sidney  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  active  governors, 

that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  several  years. 

He  was  the  ablest  minister  that  James  ever  possessed. 

The  court,  which  gives  currency  to  manners,  ought  to  be  ex- 
emplary. 

J  am  happy  in  the  friend  whom  I  have  long  proved. 

7.  The  child  that  we  have  just  seen,  is  wholesomely  fed, 
and  not  injured  by  bandages  or  clothing. 

He  is  like  a  beast  of  prey,  that  destroys  without  pity. 

8.  Having  once  disgusted  him,  he  could  never  regain  the 
favour  of  Nero,  whose  name  was  but  another  word  {or  cruelty. 

Flattery,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  deceive  and  betray,  should 
be  avoided  as  the  poisonous  adder. 

Which  of  those  men  came  to  his  assistance  ? 

9.  7%6  ^ng^  v}ho  had  never  before  committed  so  unjust  an 
action,  dismissed  his  minister  without  any  inquiry. 

There  are  in  the  empire  of  China,  millions  of  people,  whose 
support  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  rice. 

10.  His  continual  endeavours  to  serve  us,  notwithstanding 
our  ingratitude,  are  remarkable.  Or — It  is  remarkable,  that 
he  is  continually  endeavouring  to  serve  us,  notwithstandii^  our 
ingratitude. 

His  assertion,  though  paradoxical,  is  indisputably  true. 

11.  Ah!  unhappy  thou,  who  art  deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty 
and  of  honour. 

Oh !  happy  us,  surrounded  with  so  many  blessinG:s. 
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RULE  VI. 

See  Vol  1.  p.  159.  Vol.  2.  p.  52. 

We  are  dependent  on  each  other^s  assistance !  who  is  tiiere 
that  can  subsist  by  himself? 

If  he  will  not  hear  his  best  friend,  who  shall  be  sent  to  ad- 
monish him? 

They,  to  whom  much  is  given,  will  have  much  to  answer 
for. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they,  wAo,  in  early  life,  have 
been  dark  and  deceitful,  should  afterwards  become  fair  and 
ingenuous. 

They  who  have  laboured  to  make  us  wise  and  eood,  are 
the  persons  whom  we  ought  to  love  and  respect,  and  to  whom 
we  ought  to  be  grateful. 

The  persons,  whom  conscience  and  virtue  support,  may 
smile  at  the  caprices  of  fortune. 

From  the  character  of  those  with  whom  you  associate,  your 
own  will  be  estimated. 

That  is  the  student  to  whom  I  gave  the  book,  and  who,  I 
am  persuaded,  deserves  it. 

1.  Of  whom  were  the  articles  bought  ?  Of  a  mercer;  him 
who  resides  near  the  mansion  house. 

Was  any  person  besides  the  mercer  present  ?  Yes,  both  he 
and  his  clerk. 

To  whom  was  the  money  paid?  To  the  mercer  and  his 
clerk. 

Who  counted  it  ?  Both  the  clerk  and  he, 

RULE  VII. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  160.  Vol.  2.  p.  53. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  am  the  tea/cher,  who  adopt  tliat  senti- 
ment, and  maintain  the  propriety  of  such  measures.  Or — thai 
I,  who  adopt  that  sentiment,  and  maintain,  &c. 

Thou  art  a  friend  that  has  often  relieved  me,  and  that  has 
not  deserted  me  now  in  the  time  of  peculiar  need.  Or — TTkow, 
who  hast  often  relieved  me,  and  who  hast  not,  &c. 

I  am  the  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  discipline,  and 
who  recommends  it  to  others :  but  I  am  not  a  person  who  pro- 
motes useless  severity,  or  who  objects  to  mild  and  generous 
treatment. 

1  perceive  that  thou  art  a  pupil,  who  possesses  bright  parts. 
but  who  has  cultivated  them  but  little. 
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ThoH  art  he  who  breathes  on .  the  earth  with  the  breath  of 
spring,  and  who  covers  it  with  verdure  and  beauty.    . 

I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  teaches  thee  to  profit,  and  who 
kads  thee  by  the  way  thou  shouldst  go. 

Thou  art  the  Lord  who  didst  choose  Abraham,  and  brougbt- 
est  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Or — TTkou  who  didst 
choose  Abraham,  Sic, 

RULE  VIII. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  IGl.     Vol.  Z.  p.  54.      ' 

This  kind  of  indulgence  softens  and  injures  the  mind. 

Instead  of  improving  yourselves,  you  have  been  playing 
these  two  hours.  -' 

That  sort  of  favours  did  real  injury,  under  the  appearance 
of  kindness. 

The  chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  was  twenty  feet  broad, 
and  one  hundred  ya/Aom^  in  depth. 

How  many  sorrows  should  we  avoid,  if  we  were  not  indus- 
trious to  make  them ! 

He  saw  one  person,  or  more  than  one,  enter  the  garden. 

TTie  examples  which  follozo,  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions under  rule  viii. 

Sft€  Vol.  1.  p.  161.    Vol.  2.  p.  54. 

1.  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

1.  Charles  was  extravagant,  and  by  this  means  became  poor 
and  despicable. 

It  was  by  that  ungenerous  means  that  he  obtained  his  end. 

Industry  is  the  means  of  obtaining  competency. 

Though  a  promising  measure,  it  is  a  means  which  I  cannot 
adopt.  ^  * 

This  person  embraced  every  opportunity  to  display  his  ta- 
lents ;  and  by  this  means  rendered  himself  ridiculous. 

Joseph  was  industrious,  frugal,  and  discreet ;  and  by  these 
means  obtained  property  and  reputation. 

2.  Religion  raises  men  abov^  themselves ;  irreligion  sinks 
them  beneath  the  brutes:  this  binds  them  down  to  a  poor 
pitiable  speck  of  perishable  earth ;  that,  pf  em,  to  them  a  pros- 
pect to  the  skies. 

More  rain  falls  in  the  first  two  summer  months,  than  in  the 
first  two  winter  ones :  but  it  makes  a  much  grater  show  upon 
Vol.  II.  B  b 
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the  earth,  in  these  than  in  those;  because  there  is  a  mach 
slower  evaporation. 

Rex  &nd  Tyrannus  are  of  very  different  characters.  The 
one  rules  his  people  by  laws  to  which  they  consent;  the 
other,  by  his  absolute  will  and  power ;  thai  is  called  freedom, 
*Ai>,  tyranny. 

3.  Each  of  them,  in  his  turn,  receives  the  benefits  to  which 
he  t5  entitled. 

My  counsel  to  each  of  you  is,  that  he  make  it  his  endeavour 
to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement. 

By  discussing  what  relates  to  each  particular,  in  its  order, 
we  shall  better  understand  the  subject. 

Every  person,  whatever  be  his  station,  is  bound  by  the  du- 
ties of  morality  and  religion. 
*  Every  leaf,  every  twig,  every  drop  of  water,  teems  with  life. 

Every  man's  heart  and  temper  are  productive  of  much  in- 
ward joy  or  bitterness. 

Whatever  he  undertakes,  either  his  pride  or  his  folly  cKt- 
gusts  us. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  was  numbered*^ 

Neither  <of  those  men  seems  to  have  any  idea,  that  his  opi- 
nions may  be  ill-founded. 

When  benignity  and  gentleness  reign  within,  we  are  always 
least  in  hazard  from  without :  every  person,  and  every  occur- 
rence, is  beheld  in  the  most  favourable  light. 

On  each  side  of  the  river  was  there  the  tree  of  life. 

II.  ADJECTIVES. 

4.  She  reads  properli/,  writes  very  neatly^  and  composes  ac- 
curately. 

*  The  c*opalative  conjunction,  in  thia  instance,  makes  no  difTerence  with  regard  to  the 
Tprb.  All  the  men  and  women  are  referred  to  separatcij  and  iodiyidually.  Tbe  reib 
n)U9t  therefore  have  the  same  coostruction  an  it  has  in  the  sentence ;  "  Every  one  of  tbe 
mrn  and  women  teas  numbered."  Whatever  nuftiber  of  nouns  nmy  be  connected  bj  a 
conjunction  with  tfaft  mponoun  evtry^  this  pronoun  is  as  applicable  to  tbe  whole  man  of 
them,  as  to  any  one  of  the  vans :  and  therefore  the  verb  is  correctly  put  in  tbe  auigu- 
tar  number,  and  refers  to  the  whole,  separately  and  individaally  considered.  In  aliort, 
this  pronoun  so  entirely  coalesces  with  the  nouns,  however  numerous  and  united,  that  it 
imparts  its  peculiar  nature  to  them,  and  makes  the  whole  number  correspond  together, 
and  require  a  similar  construction. 

The  subject  may  be  farther  illustrated  and  confirmed,  by  the  following  examples, 
"  Every  man,  woman^  and  child  tofu  preserved  from  the  devouring  element  ;**  **  Every 
good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift,  u  from  above,  and  eometh  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights;^  James  i.  17 ;  **  It  \%  the  original  cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  which 
has  attended  the  government  ;**  Junius;  **  To  those  that  have  lived  loor  together,  eve- 
ry thins  heard,  and  evUQr  thing  seen,  recalls  some  pleasure  commonicated,  or  some  bene- 
fit conferred ;  some  petty  quarrel,  or  some  sli^t  endearment.** — Dr.  Jounbon.  This 
construction  forms  an  exception  to  the  second  rule  of  Syntax.  Another  exception  to 
this  second  rule,  ii,  when  a  copulative  coninncdon  connects  two  or  more  noons,  which 
tefer  to  the  same  person  or  Ihm^ :  as,  "  That  able  scholar  and  critic  has  been  emt- 
ncntlj  oiefal  to  Ihe  cause  of  religion.'*    See  pages  24, 35. 
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He  was  extremehf  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  nearli^ 
exhausted. 

They  generally  succeeded ;  for  they  lived  conformably  to 
the  rules  of  prudence. 

We  may  reason  very  clearly  and  exceeding  strongly^  without 
knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  syllogism. 

He  had  many  virtues,  and  was  exceedingly  beloved. 

The  amputation  was  exceedingly  well  performed,  and  saved 
the  patient's  life. 

He  came  agreeably  to  his  promise,  and  conducted  himself 
suitably  to  the  occasion. 

He  speaks  yery  fluently^  and  reads  excellently ,  but  he  docs 
not  think  very  coherently. 

He  behaved  himself  submisnvely  and  was  exceedingly  careful 
not  to  give  oflTence. 

They  rejected  the  advice,  and  conducted  themselves  exceedr 
ing  indiscreetly. 

He  is  a  person  of  great  abilities,  and  exceedingly  upright ;  and 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  useful  member  of  the  community. 

The  conspiracy  was  the  more  easily  discovered,  from  its  be- 
ing  known  to  many. 

Not  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  he  could  not 
affirm  more  strongly  than  he  did. 

He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject,  that  few  could 
speak  more  nobly  upon  it. 

We  may  credit  liis  testimony,  for  he  says  expressly,  that  he 
saw  the  transaction. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thy  frequent  in- 
firmities. 

From  these  favourable  beginnings,  we  may  hope  for  a  speedy 
and  prosperous  issue. 

He  addressed  several  exhortations  to  them  suitable  to  their 
circumstances. 

Conformable  to  their  vehemence  of  thought,  was  their  ve- 
hemcnce  of  gesture. 

We  should  implant  in  the  minds  of  youth,  such  seeds  and 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  as  arc  likely  to  take  the  earliest 
and  deepest  root. 

A  disposition  so  amiable  will  secure  universal  regard. 

Virtues  so  distinguished  seldom  occur. 

5.  It  is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys  than  to  maintain  one. 

The  ton^e  is  like  a  race-horse ;  which  runs  the  faster  the 
less  weight  it  carries.  .^ 

The  pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  preferable  to  those 
of  the  imagination,  or  of  sense. 
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The  nightingale  sings:  hers  is  the  sweetest  voice  in  the 
grove. 

The  Most  High  hath  created  us  for  his  glory,  and  our  own 
happiness. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  the  wisest,  the  most  powefful  and  the 
best  of  beings. 

6.  Virtue  confers  supreme  dignity  on  man^  and  should  be 
his  cAte/* desire. 

His  jftssertiM  was  better  finmded  than  that  of  his  opponent ; 
nay,  the  words  of  the  latter  were  not  true. 

His  work  is  well  exectUed;  his  brother's  still  better;  and  his 
father's  the  best  of  all. 

He  gave  a  full  and  sincere  proof  of  true  friendship. 
He  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  toarm  and  genuine  frimashipm 
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7.  A  talent  of  this  kind  would,  perhiaps,  prove  the  likeliest 
of  all  to  succeed.  Or — prove  more  likely  than  any  other  to 
succeed. 

He  is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  but  not  the  wiser. 

He  spoke  with  so  much  propriety,  that  1  understood  him  the 
best  of  all  who  spoke  on  the  subject*  Or^-^tter  than  amf  other 
who  spoke  on  the  subject. 

Eve  was/atrer  than  any  o/'her  daughters.  > 

8.  He  spoke  in  a  manner  distinct  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  assembly.  Or: — He  spoke  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  assembly. 

Thomas  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  nezo  shoes,  and  a  pair  of 
new  gloves;  he  is  Uie  servant  of  a  rich  old  man. 

The  first  two  in  the  row  are  cherry-trees,  the  other  two  are 
pear-trees. 

RULE  IX. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  170.    Vol.  2,  p.  57. 

Fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  are  the  four  elements  of  philoso- 
phers. 

Reason  was  given  to  man  to  control  his  passions. 

We  have  within  us  an  intelligent  principle,  distinct  from  the 
body  and  from  matter. 

Man  is  the  noblest  work  of  <Ae  creation. 

The  wisest  and  the  best  men  sometimes  commit  errors. 

Beware  of  drunkenness :  it  impairs  the  understanding ;  wastes 
tfte  estate;  destroys  reputation;  consumes  the  body;  and  ren- 
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ders  a  man  of  the  brightest  parts  a  common  jest  of  the  mean- 
est  clown* 

He  is  a  much  better  writer  than  reader. 

The  king  has  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke. 

There  are  some  evils  of  life,  which  equally  affect  the  prince 
and  the  people. 

We  must  act  our  part  with  constancy,  though  the  reward  of 
our  constancy  be  distant. 

We  are  placed  here  under  the  trial  of  our  virtue. 

Virtues  like  his  are  not  easilj  acquired.  Such  qpialities 
honour  the  nature  of  man. 

Purity  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  but  extends  its  influence 
over  so  much  of  the  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  a  great  and 
material  part  of  the  character. 

A  pronigate  man  is  seldom  or  never  found  to  be  a  good 
husband,  a  good  father,  or  a  beneficent  neighbour.  ''' 

True  charity  is  not  a  meteor,  which  occasionally  glares ;  but 
a  luminary,  which,  in  its  orderly  and  regular  course,  dispenses 
a  benignant  influence. 


The  following  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observations 

under  rule  ix. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  171.    Vol.  2.  p.  58. 

1.  He  has  been  much  censured  for  conducting  himself  with 
little  attention  to  his  business. 

So  bold  a  breach  of  order,  called  for  a  little  severity  in  pun- 
ishing the  offender. 

His  error  was  accompanied  with  so  little  contrition  and  can- 
did acknowledgment,  that  he  found  few  persons  to  intercede 
for  him. 

There  were  so  many  mitigating  circumstances  attending  his 
misconduct,  particularly  that  of  his  open  confession,  that  he 
found  a  few  friends  who  were  disposed  to  interest  themselves 
in  his  favour. 

As  his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of  his  own  obstinacy,  few 
persons  pitied  him. 

2.  The  fear  of  shame,  and  the  desire  of  approbation,  prevent 
many  bad  actions. 

In  this  business  he  was  influenced  by  a  just  and  a  generous 
principle. 

He  was  fired  with  the  desire  of  doing  something,  though  he 
knew  not  yet,  with  distinctness,  either  the  end  or  the  means. 
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3.  At  the  wmvt,  I  coald  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 
At  the  best,  his  gift  was  but  a  poor  ofllering,  when  we  con- 
sider his  estate. 

RULE  X. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  173.    Vol.  2.  p.  59. 

My  ancesti^r'^s  virtue  is  not  mine. 

lUiutrothet^  offence  wiH#ot  condemn  him. 

I  mi\  not  destroy  the  city  for  ten?t  sake. 

Nevertheieis,  Asa^s  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord. 

A  mother* s  tenderness  and  a /a^r'i  care,)are  nature^ s  g^$ 
for  man?s  advantage. 

A  man?s  fnanmrs  frequently  indaence  his  fortune* 

Wisdom^ 8  precepts  form  the  good  man^s  interest  and 
ness. 


They  slew  Varus,  Attn  that  was  mentioned  before. 
They  slew  Varus,  who  was  he  that  I  mentioned  before. 

The  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observations 

under  rule  x. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  175.     Vol.  2.  p.  59. 

It  was  the  mcn^  women^  and  children's  lot,  to  suffer  great  ca- 
lamities.    Or-r//  was  ihe  lot  q/*,  &c. 

Peter^  John^  and  Andrew's  occupation,  was  that  of  fisher- 
men.    Or — 7Re  occupation  of  Piter,  &;c. 

This  measure  gained  the  kingh,  as  well  as  the  people^s  ap- 
probation. 

Not  only  the  counsel  and  attorney's,  but  the  judge's,  opinion 
also,  favoured  his  cause.  Or — counsel  and  attorney's  optmon, 
but  the  judge'* s  also,  &c. 

2.  And  he  cast  himself  down  at  Jesiis'^s  feet. 
Moses's  rod  was  turned  into  a  serpent. 

For  Herodias's  sake,  his  brother  Philip's  wife. 
If  ye  suffer  for  righteousness'   sake,  happy  are  ye. 
Ye  should  be  subject  for  conscience'  sake. 

3.  They  very  justly  condemned  tlie  senseless  and  extrava- 
gant conduct  of  the  Prodigal,  as  he  was  called. 

They  implicitly  obeyed  the  imperious  mandates  o/*Atmt9Aom 
they  called  their  protector. 
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'  4.  I  bought  the  knives  at  Johnson's,  the  auler. 
The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown's,  the  mercer  and  An&er- 

The  tent  of  lord  Feversham  the  general. 
This  palace  had  been  the  grand  sultan  Mahomet's. 
I  will  not  for  David  thy  father's  sake. 
He  took  refuge  at  the  governor'* s^  the  king's  representative. 
Whose  works  are  these  ?     They  are  Cicero'* s^  the  most  elo- 
([uent  of  men. 

b.  The  government  of  the  world  is  not  left  to  chance. 

She  married  the  brother  of  my  son^s  mfe.  Or — my  son^s 
brother-in-law. 

This  house  belongs  to  the  partner  of  my  wife^s  brother. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  the  advice  both  of  the  physician 
and  tbe  surgeon. 

The  extent  of  the  king  of  England's  prerogative  is  suffi* 
ciently  ascertained. 

6.  This  picture  of  the  king  does  not  much  resemble  him. 
These  pictures  of  the  king'^s  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy. 

Or — These  pictures  belonging  to  the  kingj  8zc. 

This  estate  of  the  corporation  is  much  encumbered. 

That  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England.  Or — The 
king  of  England? s  eldest  son. 

7.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  parliament's  neglecting  so 
important  a  business  ? 

Much  depends  on  this  ruWs  being  observed. 

The  time  of  WUliam^s  making  the  experiment,  at  length 
arrived. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  assembly  was  called,  to  clear 
some  doubt  which  the  king  had  about  the  lawfulness  of  ibe 
Hollanders'*  throwing  off  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  and  with- 
drawing entirely,  their  allegiance  to  that  crown.  * 

If  wc  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words,  we  shall  pre- 
sently be  sensible  of  the  melody'* s  suffering. 

Such  will  ever  be  the  eSeCt  o(  youth"* $  associating  with  vi- 
cious companions. 

RULE  XI. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  179.     Vol.  i.  p.  61. 

They  whom  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  whom  luxury 
has  corrupted,  cannot  relish  tbe  simple  pleasures  of  nature. 
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You  have  reaso^n  to  dread  his  wrath,  which  one  day  will 
destroy  tfou  both. 

IVhom  have  I  reason  to  love  so  much  as  this  friend  of  my 
youth  ? 
'  Yauy  who  ivere  dead,  hath  he  quickened. 

Whom  did  they  entertain  so  freely  ? 

The  man  whom  he  raised  from  obscurity  is  dead. 

You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

Him  and  them  we  know,  but  who  are  you  ? 

ifefHhat  is  idle  and  mischievous,  reprove  sharply. 

Whom  did  they  send  to  him  on  so  important  an  errand  ? 

That  is  the  friend  whom  you  must  receive  cordially,  and 
whom  you  cannot  esteem  too  highly. 

He  invited  my  brother  and  me  to  see  and  examine  his 
library. 

Him  who  committed  the  offence,  you  should  correct,  not 
me  who  am  innocent. 

We  should  fear  and  obey  the  Author  of  our  being,  even 
Him  who  has  power  to  reward  or  punish  us  for  ever. 

Them  whom  he  had  most  injured,  he  had  the  greatest  reason 
to  love. 

The  examples  which  follow^  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions under  rvle  xi. 


Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  180.     Vol.  2.  p.  61. 

1.  Though  he  now  takes  pleasure  in  them,  he  will  one  day 
repent  of  indulgences  so  unwarrantable. 

The  nearer  his  virtues  approached  to  the  great  example  be- 
fore him,  the  humbler  he  grew. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  his  conduct  agree  with  the 
principles  he  professes. 

2.  To  ingratiate  ourselves  with  some,  by  traducing  others, 
marks  a  base  and  despicable  mind. 

I  shall  premise  two  or  three  general  observations. 

3.  If  such  maxims  and  such  practices  prevail,  what  is  be- 
come of  decency  and  virtue. 

I  am  come  according  to  the  time  proposed;  but  I  am 
fallen  upon  an  evil  hour. 

The  mighty  rivals  have  now  at  length  agreed. 

The  influence  of  his  corrupt  example  had  then  entirely 
ceased. 


Rule  12.  SYNTAX.  JOT 

He  had  entered  into  the  connexion,  before  ihe  conse- 
quences were  considered. 

4.  Well  may  you  be  afraid;  it  is  he  indeed. 

I  would  act  the  same  part,  if  I  were  Ae,  or  in  his  situation. 

Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eter- 
nal life :  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me. 

Be  composed :  it  is  I :  you  have  no  cause  for  fear. 

I  cannot  tell  who  has  befriended  me,  unless  it  is  h^  from 
whom  I  have  received  many  benefits.  ^ 

I  know  not  whether  they  were  the  persons  who  conaucted 
the  business ;  but  I  am  certain  it  was  not  Ae. 
y    He  so  much  resembled  my  brother,  that,  at  first  sight,  I 
took  it  to  be  him. 

After  all  their  professions,  is  it  possible  to  be  they  ? 

It  could  not  have  been  sht^  for  she  always  behaves  dis- 
creetly. 

If  it  was  not  Ae,  whom  do  you  imagine  it  to  have  been  ? 

Whionn  do  you  think  him  to  be  ? 
)    Who  do  the  people  say  that  we  are  ? 

5.  Whatever  others  do,  let  thee  and  me  act  wisely. 
Let  them  and  t(5,  unite  to  oppose  this  growing  evil. 


RULE  XIL 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  183.    VoL  2.  p.  62. 

It  is  better  to  live  on  a  little,  than  to  outlive  a  great  deal. 
You  ought  not  to  walk  too  hastily. 
I  wish  him  not  to  wrestle  with  his  happiness. 
I  need  not  solicit  him  to  do  a  kind  action. 
I  dare  not  proceed  so  hastily,  lest  I  should  give  offence. 
I  have  seen  some  young  persons  conduct  themselves  very 
discreetly. 


The  following  sentences  exemplify  the  notes  and  observations 

imder  rule  xii. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  183.      Vol.  2.  p.  C3. 

1.  It  is  a  great  support  to  virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind 
maintain  its  patience  and  tranquillity,  under  injuries  and  afflic- 
tion, and  cordially  forgive  its  oppressors. 

It  is  the  difference  of  their  conduct,  which  makes  us  ap- 
prove the  one  and  reject  the  other. 

Vol.  II.  C  c 
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Wc  should  not  be  like  maDy  persons,  who  depreciate  the 
virtues  ihy  do  not  possess* 

To  see  young  persons,  who  are  courted  by  health  and  plea- 
sure, resist  all  the  allurements  of  vice,  and  steadily  pursue 
virtue  and  knowledge,  is  cheering  and  delightful  to  every 
good  mind. 

They  acted  with  so  much  reserve,  that  some  persons  doubt- 
ed their  sincerity. 

And  the  multitude  wondered,  whei^  they  saw  the  persofis 
who  had  been  lame,  zoalking  ;  and  those  who  had  been  blind, 
seeing. 


RULE  XIII. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  185.      Vol.  2.  p.  63. 

ft  « 

The  next  new-year's  day,  I  shall  have  been  at  school  three 
years. 

And  he  that  had  been  dead,  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak. 

I  should  be  obliged  to  him,  if  he  would  gratify  me  in  that 
particular. 

And  the  multitude  wondered,  when  they  heard  the  persons 
who  had  been  dumb,  speaking ;  when  they  saw  those  who  had 
been  maimed,  whole  :  who  had  been  lame,  walking  ;  and  who  had 
been  blind,  seeing. 

I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  because  they  have 
continued  with  me  now  three  days. 

In  the  treasury  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  in  this  city,  has 
been  preserved  with  the  greatest  veneration,  for  upwards  of 
six  hundred  years,  a  dish  which  they  pretend  to  be  made  of 
emerald. 

The  court  of  Rome  gladly  laid  hold  on  all  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  imprudence,  weakness,  or  necessities  of  prin- 
ces, afforded  it,  to  extend  its  authority. 

Fierce  as  he  moves,  his  silver  shafts  resound. 

They  maintained  that  Scripture  conclusion,  that  all  mankind  ' 
have  risen  from  one  head. 

John  will  have  earned  his  wages,  when  his  service  shall  be 
completed. 

Ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  that  ye  may  have  life. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  cannot  justify  his  conduct. 

1  have  been  at  London  a  year,  and  I  saw  the  king  last  sum* 
mcr. 

After  we  had  visited  London,  we  returned,  content  and 
thankful,  to  our  retired  and  peaceful  habitation. 
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The  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions under  rule  xiii. 


See  Vol.  1.  p.  187.    Vol.  2.  p.  64. 

1.  I  purpose  to  go  to  London  in  a  few  months,  and  afVer  I 
shall  have  finished  my  business  there,  to  proceed  to  America. 

These  prosecutions  of  William  seem  to  have  been  ib€  most 
iniquitous  measures  pursued  by  the  coui^t,  during  the  time 
that  the  use  of  parliament  was  suspended. 

From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him,  he  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  letters. 

I  always  intended  to  reward  my  son  according  to  his 
merit. 

It  would,  on  reflection,  have  given  me  great  satisfaction,  to 
have  relieved  him  from  that  distressed  situa^tion. 

It  required  so  much  care,  that  I  thought  I  should  lose  it  be- 
fore I  reached  home. 
'  We  have  done  no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  do* 

He  would  have  assisted  one  of  his  friends,  if  he  could  have 
done  it  without  injuring  the  other;  but  as  that  could  not  be 
done,  he  avoided  all  interference. 

Might  it  not  have  been  expected,^  that .  he  would  defend  an 
authority,  which  had  been  so  long  exercised  without  contro- 
versy ? 

These  enemies  of  Christianity  were  confounded,  whilst 
thev  were  expecting  to  fnd  an  opportunity  to  betray  its 
author. 

His  sea  sickness  was  so  great,  that  I  often  feared  he  would 
JtV  before  our  arrival. 

If  these  persons  had  intended  to  deceive,  they  would  have 
taken  care  to  avoid  what  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  ob* 
jections  of  their  opponents. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  receive  his  approbation  of  my  labours  ; 
for  which  I  cordially  thanked  him. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  still  greater  pleasure,  to  have  re^ 
ciived  his  approbation  at  an  earher  period :  but  to  havt  re- 
ceived  it  at  sal,  reflected  credit  upon  me. 

To  have  been  censured  by  him,  would  soon  have  proved  an 
insuperable  discouragement. 

Him  portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
f laboured  and  rested.*^ 


(( 
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The  doctor,  ia  his  lecture^id,  that  fever  always  produces 
thirst. 

RULE  XIV. 

SceVol.  l.p.  192.    Vol.2,  p.  65,  ^ 

Esteeming  themselves  wise,  they  became  fools. 

SaspectiDg  not  only  yoti,  but  them  also,  I  was  studioua  to 
avoid  all  intercourse. 

I  could  not  avoid  considering,  in  some  degree,  them  as  ene- 
mies to  me ;  and  him  as  a  suspicious  friend. 

From  having  ex'posed  himself  too  freely  in  different  cli- 
mates, he  entirely  lost  his  health. 

7%e  examples  which  follow^  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions tinder  kvlexiy. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  192.     Vol.  2.  p.  65. 

1.  By  observing  truth,  you  will  command  esteem,  as  well  as 
secure  peace.  < 

He  prepared  them  for  this  event,  by  sending  to  them  pro- 
per information. 

A  person  may  be  great  or  rich  by  chance ;  but  cannot  be 
wise  or  good,  without  taking  pains  for  it. 

Nothing  could  have  made  her  so  unhappy,  as  marrying  a 
man  who  possessed  such  principles.  Or — the  marrying  of  a 
man^  &c. 

The  changing  of  times  and  seasons,  the  removing  and  set- 
ting up  of  kings,  belong  to  Providence  alone.  Or — changing 
times  and  seasons^  removing  and  setting  up  kings^  &c. 

The  middle  station  of  life  seems  to  be  the  most  advanta- 
geously situated  for  the  gaining  of  wisdom.  Poverty  turns 
onr  thoughts  too  much  upon  the  supplying  of  our  wants  ;  and 
riches,  upon  enjoying  our  superfluities.  Ur—for  gaining  wis- 
dom— upon  supplying  our  wants. 

Pliny,  speaking  of  Cato  the  Censor'^s  disapproving  of  flie 
Grecian  orators,  expressed  himself  thus. 

Propriety  of  pronunciation  is  the  giving  of  that  sound  to 
every  word,  which  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  language  ap- 
propriates to  it.  Or — is  giving  to  every  word  that  sound,  &c. 
Or — consists  in  giving  to  every  word  that  sound^  &c. 

Not  attending  to  this  rule,  is  the  cause  ot  a  very  common 
error.     Or — want  of  attention  to  this  rule^  &c. 

This  was  in  fact  a  converting  of  the  deposite  to  his  own  use. 
Or — in  fact  converting  the  deposite,  &c. 
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2.  There  will  be  no  danger  #f  their  spoiling  o/*  their  faces, 
or  of  their  gaining  of  converts.  Or — no  danger  of  ipoilmg 
their  faces,  or  of  gaining  converts.  Or — no  danger  that  they 
will  spoil  thir  faces,  or  gain  converts. 

For  his  avoiding  of  that  precipice,  he  is  indebted  to  his 
friend's  care.     Or — For  avoiding  that  precipice,  &c. 

It  was  from  our  misunderstanding  of  the  directions,  that  we 
lost  our  way.  Or — fVom  miswidersianding  the  directions^  wt 
lost  our  way. 

In  tracing  his  history  we  discover  Uttle  that  is  worthy  of 
imitation. 

By  reading  books  written  by  the  best  authors,  his  mind  be- 
came highly  improved. 

3.  By  too  eager  pursuit,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  disap- 
pointed. , 

He  had  not  long  enjoyed  repose,  before  he  beganio  be  weaiy 
of  having  nothing  to  do. 

He  was  greatly  heated,  and  drank  with  avidity. 

Though  his  conduct  was,  in  some  respects,  exceptionable, 
yet  he  £xr^  not  commit  so  great  an  offence,  as  that  which  was 
proposed  to  him. 

A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o^er-ran ; 
And  the  monks  finisb'd  what  the  Goths  began. 

If  some  events  had  not  fallen  out  very  unexpectedly,  1 
should  have  been  present. 

He  would  have  gone  with  us,  had  he  been  invited. 

He  returned  the  goods  which  he  had  stolen,  and  made  all 
the  reparation  in  his  power. 

They  have  chosen  the  part  of  honour  and  virtue. 

His  vices  have  weakened  his  mind,  and  broken  his  health. 

He  had  mistaken  his  true  interests,  and  found  himself /or«a- 
ken  by  his  former  adherents. 

The  bread  that  has  been  eaten  is  soon /or^oZ/en. 

No  contentions  have  arisen  amongst  them,  since  their  re- 
conciliation, c 

The  cloth  had  no  seam,  but  was  woven  throughout. 

The  French  language  is  spoken  in  every  state  in  Europe. 

His  resolution  was  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  slight  oppo- 
sition. 

He  was  not  much  restrained  afterwards,  having  taken  im- 
proper liberties  at  first. 

He  has  not  yet  worn  off  the  rough  manners,  which  he 
brought  with  him. 


202  KEY.  Rule  15. 

You  who  have  forsaken  jMr  frieDds,  are  eDtided  to  no 
confidence. 

They  who  have  frame  a  part  in  the  labonr,  shall  share  the 
rewards* 

When  the  rules  have  been  wantonly  brokerij  there  can  be 
no  plea  for  favour*  ^ 

He  writes  as  the  best  authors  would  have  writtenj  had  they 
mHUen  on  the  same  subject*  ^ 

He  heaped  up  great  riches,  but  passed  his  time  miserably. 

He  talked  and  stamped  with  such  vehemence,  that  he  was 
suspected  to  be  insane. 

RULE  XV. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  196.  Vol.  2.  p.  C7. 

He  was  not  often  pleasing,  because  he  was  vain* 

William  acted  nooljf^  though  he  was  unsuccessfiil. 
-    We  may  live  happily^  though  our  possessions  are  smalU 

From  whence  we  may  liketoise  date  the  period  of  this  event. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  impertinent  or  ndiculous  to  remon- 
strate. 

He  offered  an  apology,  which  not  being  admitted,  he  became 
submissive* 

These  things  should  never  be  separated* 

Unless  he  have  more  government  of  himself,  he  will  alwcys 
be  discontented* 

J^o  sovereign  was  ever  so  much  beloved  by  the  people* 

He  was  determined  to  invite  the  king  fracAr,  and  to  call  his 
friends  together. 

A  boy  so  well  educated  gives  great  hopes  to  his  friends* 

He  found  her  not  only  employed,  but  also  pleased  and  tran- 
quil* 

We  should  always  prefer  our  duty  to  our  pleasure* 

It  is  impossible  to  be  at  work  continually. 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  perpetually  in  motion* 

^ot  having  known,  or  not  having  considered,  the  measures 
proposed,  he  failed  of  success* 

My  opinion  was  given  on  a  rather  cursory  perusal  of  the 
book. 

It  is  to6  common  with  mankind,  to  be  totally  engrossed,  and 
overcome,  by  present  events* 

When  the  Romans  were  pressed  with  a  foreign  enemy,  the 
women  voluntarily  contributed  all  their  rings  and  jewels,  to  as- 
sist the  government. 
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T7ie\foll(mmg  sentences  exempt^  the  notes  and  observations 

under  rule  xv« 

Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  197.     Vol.  2.  p.  68. 

1.  They  could  not  persuade  him,  though  they  were  ever  so 
eloaueut. 

If  some  persons^  opportunities  were  ever  so  favourable,  they 
would  be  too  indolent  to  improve  them. 

2.  He  drew  up  a  petition,  in  which  he  too  freely  repr«« 
sented  his  own  merits. 

His  follies  had  reduced  him  to  a  situation,  in  which  he  had 
much  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope. 

It  is  reported  that  the  prince  will  come  hither  to-morrow. 
George  is  active;  he  walked  thither  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Whither  Sive  you  all  going  in  such  haste  ? 
Where  have  they  been  since  they  left  the  city  ? 

3.  Charles  left  the  seminary  too  early,  andjrom  that  time  be 
has  made  very  little  improvement.  Or — and  has  since  made^  &c. 

Nothing  is  better  worth  the  time  and  attention  of  yoting  per- 
sons, than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

RULE  XVI. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  198.    Vol.  %  p.  69. 

Neither  riches  nor  honours,  nor  any  such  perishing  goods, 
can  satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal  spirit. 

Be  honest,  and  take  no  shape  or  semblance  of  disguise. 

We  need  not,  atidwe  do  not,  confine  his  operations  to  nar- 
row limits. 

I  am  resolved  not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  either  at 
present,  or  at  any  other  time. 

There  cannot  be  any  thing  more  insignificant  than  vanity. 

Nothing  ever  affected  her  so  much  as  this  misconduct  of  her 
child. 

Do  not  interrupt  me  yourselves,  nor  let  any  one  disturb  iny 
retirement.  Or — neither  interrupt  me  yourselves,  nor  let  any 
one,  &c. 

These  people  do  not  judge  wisely,  nor  take  proper  measures 
to  effect  their  purpose. 

The  measure  is  so  exceptionable,  that  we  cannot  by  awf 
means  permit  it. 

I  have  received  no  information  on  the  subject,  either  from 
him  or  from  his  friends 
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JfeUher  precept  nor  discipline  is  so  forcible  as  example* 
Jfeither  &e  king  nor  the  queen  was  at  all  deceived  in  the  bu- 
siness. 

RULE  XVII. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  199.    Vol.  2.  p.  69. 

We  are  all  accountable  creatures,  each  for  himself » 

They  willingly,  and  of  themselves,  endeavoured  to  make  up 
the  difierence. 

He  laid  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  know  not  ipon  whom, 
in  the  company. 

I  hope  it  is  not  I  withwhomhe  is  displeased. 

To  poor  us  there  is  not  much  hope  remaining. 

Does  that  boy  know  to  whom  he  speaks  ?  To  whom  does  he 
ofier  such  language  ? 

It  was  not  with  him  that  they  were  so  an^ry. 

What  concord  can  subsist  between  those  who  commit  crimes 
and  those  whb  abhor  them  ? 

The  person  with  whom  I  travelled,  has  sold  the  horse  on 
which  be  rode  during  our  journey. 

It  is  not  with  me  he  is  engaged. 

JFVom  whom  did  he  receive  that  intelligence  ? 


The  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observations 

under  rule  xvii. 

Sec  Vd.  1.  p.  199.    Vol.  2.  p.  70. 

1.  To  have  no  one  to  whom  we  heartily  wish  well,  and  ybr 
whom  we  are  warmly  concerned,  is  a  deplorable  state. 

He  is  a  friend  to  whom  I  am  highly  indebted. 

2.  On  these  occasions,   the  pronoun  is  governed   by  the 
preceding  word,  and  consequently  agrees  with  it. 

They  were  refused  entrance  into  the  house,  and  forcibly 
driven  from  it. 

3.  We  are  often  disappointed  in  things  which,  before  posses- 
sion, promised  much  enjoyment. 

I  have  frequently  desired  their  company,  but  have  always 
hitherto  been  disappointed  q/'that  pleasure. 

4.  She  finds  a  difficulty  in  fixing  her  mind.     Or — She  finds 
it  difficult  to  fix  her  mind. 

Her  sobnety  is  no  derogation /rom  her  understanding. 
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There  was  do  water,  and  he  died  of  thirst. 

We  can  fullj  confide  m  none  but  the  truly  good. 

I  have  no  occasion /br  his  services. 

Many  have  profited  by  good  advice. 

Many  ridiculoas  practices  have  been  brought  into  vogae* 

The  error  was  occasioned  by  compUance  with  earnest  en- 
treaty. 

This  is  a  principle  in  unison  with  our  nature. 

We  should  entertain  no  prejudices  against  simple  and  rus- 
tic persons. 

They  are  at  present  resolved  on  doing  their  duty.  Or — to 
do  their  duty. 

That  boy  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Idler. 

Though  conformable  to  custom,  it  is  not  warrantable. 

This  remaric  is  foanded  on  truth. 

His  parents  think  o/'him,  and  his  improvements,  with  plea- 
sure and  hope. 

His  excuse  was  admitted  by  his  master. 

What  went  ye  out  to  see  ? 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  million  of  men  brought  into 
the  field. 

His  present  was  accepted  by  his  friends. 

More  than  a  thousand  men  were  destroyed. 

It  is  my  request  that  he  will  be  particular  in  speaking  on 
the  following  points. 

The  Saxons  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Britain  under  their 
power. 

He  lives  opposite  to  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Their  house  is  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  road. 

The  performance  was  approved  by  all  who  understood  it. 

He  was  accused  of  having  acted  unfairly. 

She  has  an  abhorrence  ofM  deceitful  conduct. 

They  were  at  some  distance  from  home,  when  the  acci- 
dent happened. 

His  deportment  was  adapted  to  conciliate  regard. 

My  father  writes  to  me  very  frequently.  ' 

Their  conduct  Was  agreeable  to  their  profession.' 

We  went  leisurely  up  stairs,  and  came  hastily  down.  We 
shall  write  abonot  stairs  this  forenoon,  and  btlow  stairs  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  politeness  6f  the  world  has  the  same  resemblance  to 
benevolence,  that  the  shadow  has  to  the  substance. 

He  had  a  taste /or  such  studies,  and  pursued  them  earnestly. 

When  we  have  had  a  true  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  virtue, 
we  can  have  no  relish /or  those  of  vice. 

How  happy  is  it  to  know  how  to  live  at  times,  with  one's 

Vol.  II.  Dd 
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self,  to  leave  one^s  self  an/A  regret,  and  to  find  one's  self  again 
with  pleasure !     The  world  is  then  less  necessary  to  us. 
Civility  makes  its  way  with  every  kind  of  persons*     Or — 

amongst  all  kinds  of  persons* 

5.  I  went  to  London,  after  having  resided  a  year  in  France ; 
and  I  now  live  at  Islington. 

They  have  just  landed  at  Hull,  and  are  going  to  Liverpool. 
They  intend  to  reside  some  time  in  Ireland. 

RULE  XVIII. 

See  Vol.1,  p.  204.    Vol.2,  p.  71. 

Professing  regard,  and  acting  differently,  discover  a  base 
mind.     Or — To  profess  regard,  and  to  act  differently,  &c. 

Did  he  not  tell  me  his  fault,  and  entreat  me  to  forgive  him  ? 

My  brother  and  he  are  tolerable  grammarians. 

If  he  understands  the  subject,  and  attends  to  it  industriously, 
he  can  scarcely  fail  of  success. 

You  and  we  enjoy  many  privileges.* 

This  excellent  person  appeared  to  be  fully  resigned,  either 
to  live  or  to  die. 

She  and  he  are  very  unhappily  connected. 

To  be  moderate  in  our  views,  and  to  proceed  temperately 
in  the  pursuit  of  them,  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  success. 

On  that  occasion,  he  could  not  have  done  more,  nor  have 
offered  to  do  less. 

Between  him  and  me  there  is  some  disparity  of  years  ;  but 
none  between  him  and  her. 

By  forming  themselves  on  fantastic  models,  and  vying  with 
one  another  in  the  reigning  follies,  the  young  begin  with  being 
ridiculous,  and  end  with  being  vicious  and  immoral. 

In  early  life  they  were  headstrong  and  rash,  though  now 
thevdse  compliant  and  gentle. 

Uan  these  persons  consent  to  such  a  proposal,  and  will  they 
consent  to  it  ? 

How  affluent^  and  distinguished  for  talents,  he  is,  and  bow 
extensively  useful  he  might  be ! 

We  have  met  with  many  disappointments ;  and,  if  life  con- 
tinue, we  shaU  probably  meet  widi  many  more. 

He  might  have  been  happy,  and  now  he  is  fully  convinced 
of  it. 

Virtue  is  praised  by  many,  and  doubtless  she  would  be  de- 
sired also,  if  her  worth  were  really  known. 
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Though  Charles  was  sometimes  hasty,  yet  he  was  not  often 
uneeneroas. 

He  could  command  his  temper,  though  he  certainly  would 
not. 

They  may  visit  that  country,  but  unquestionably  they 
should  not  long  remain  there. 

f  RULE  XIX. 

See  Vol.  1.  p,  205.      Vol.  2.  p.  73. 

If  he  acquire  riches,  they  will  corrupt  his  mind,  and  be  use- 
less to  others. 

Though  he  urg$,me  yet  more  earnestly,  I  shall  not  comply, 
unl^s  he  advance  more  forcible  reasons. 

I  shall  walk  in  the  fields  to-day,  unless  it  rain. 

As  the  governess  was  present,  the  children  behaved  pro- 
perly. 

She  disapproved  the  measure,  because  it  was  very  im- 
proper. 

Though  he  is  high,  he  hath  reject  to  the  lowly. 

Though  he  washer  ifriend,  he  did  not  attempt  to  justify  her 
conduct. 

Whether  he  improves  or  not,  I  cannot  determine. 

Though  the  fact  is  extraordinary,  it  certainly  did  happen. 

Remember  what  thou  wast,  and  be  humble. 

O !  that  his  heart  were  tender,  and  susceptible  of  the  woes 
of  others. 

Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend. 
Thou  wast  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  frieod  ! 

The  examples  which  follow^  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observa* 

tions  under  rule  xix. 

SceVol.  1.  p.206.    Vol.  2,  p.  73. 

1.  Despise  not  any  condition,  lest  it  happen  to  be  your  own. 

Let  him  that  is  sanguine,  take  heed  lest  he  miscarry. 

Take  care  that  thou  break  not  any  of  the  established  rules. 

If  he  do  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce obedience. 

At  the  time  of  his  return,  if  he  be  but  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness, he  will  find  employment. 

If  he  does  but  speak  to  display  his  abilities,  he  is  unnorthy 
of  attention. 
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If  he  is  bat  in  health,  I  am  content. 
If  he  do  promise,  he  will  certainly  perform. 
Though  he  does  praise  her,  it  is  only  for  her  beauty. 
If  thou  do  not  forgive,  perhaps  thou  wilt  not  be  foi^ven. 
If  ibou  dost  sincerely  believe  the  truths  of  religion,  act 
accordingly. 

2.  His  confused  behaviour  made  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  was  guilty.  -i 

He  is  so  conscious  of  deserving  the  rebuke,  that  he  dares 
not  make  any  reply. 

His  apoloey  was  so  plausible,  that  many  befriended  him. 
and  thought  be  was  innocent. 

3.  If  one  mdXk  prefers  a  life  of  industi^^  is  because  he  has 
an  idea  of  comfort  in  wealth ;  if  anotbei*  prefers  a  life  of 
gaiety,  it  is  from  a  like  idea  concerning  pleasure. 

No  one  engagers  in  that  business,  unless  he  aims  at  reputa- 
tion, or  hopes  for  some  singular  advantage. 

Thou^  the  design  is  laudable,  and  is  favourable  to  our 
interest,  it  will  involve  much  anxiety  and  labour. 

4.  Unless  he  learn  faster,  he  will  be  no  scholar. 
Though  he  /ally  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down. 
On  condition  that  he  come^  1  will  consent  to  stay. 
However  that  affair  iermiiiatej  my  conduct  will  be  unim- 
peachable.    Or — may  terminate. 

If  virtue  reward  us  not  so  soon  as  we  desire,  the.  payment 
will  be  made  with  interest. 

Till  repentance  compose  his  mind,  he  will  be  a  stranger  to 
peace. 

Whether  he  confess  or  not,  the  truth  will  certainly  be  dis- 
covered. 

If  thou  censure  uncharitably,  thou  wilt  be  entitled  to  no 
&vour. 

Tliough  at  times,  the  ascent  to  the  temple  of  virtue  appear 
steep  and  craggy,  be  not  discouraged.  Persevere  until  thou 
gain  the  summit ;  there,  all  is  order,  beauty,  and  pleasure. 

If  Charlotte  desires  to  gain  esteem  and  love,  she  does  not 
employ  the  proper  means. 

Unless  the  accountant  deceives  me,  my  estate  is  considera- 
bly improved. 

Though  self-government  produces  some  uneasiness,  it  is 
li^t,  when  compared  with  the  pain  of  vicious  indulgence. 

WJiether  he  thinks  as  he  speaks,  time  will  discover. 
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If  ibou  cmsurest  uncharitably,  thou  deseireat  no  fiaLVouf. 
Though  virtue  appears  severe,  she  is  truly  amiable. 
Though  success  is  very  doubtful,  it  is  proper  that  he  endeU' 
vour  to  succeed.     Or — he  should  endeavour,  iic* 

5.  If  thou  hast  promised,  be  faithful  to  thy  engagement. 
Though  he  has  proved  his  right  to  submission,  he  is  too 

generous  to  exact  it. 

Unless  he  has  improved,  lie  is  unfit  for  the  office. 

6.  IfthouAocbt  succeeded,  perhaps  thou  wouldst  not  be  the 
happier  for  it. 

Unless  thou  shall  see  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  we  shall 
not  desire  thy  sujniirt, 

Though  thou  flwrnot  acknowledge,  thou  canst  not  deny  the 
fact 

7.  If  thou  gavesi  liberally,  thou  wilt  receive  a  liberal  reward. 
Though  thou  didst  injure  him,  he  harbours  no  resentment. 
It  would  be  well,  if  the  report  were  only  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  her  enemies. 

Were  he  ever  so  great  and  opulent,  this  conduct  would  de- 
base him. 

Were  I  to  enumerate  all  her  virtues,  it  would  look  Uke  flat- 
tery. 

Though  \were  perfect,  yet  would  I  not  presume. 

8.  If  thou  mayst  share  in  his  labours,  be  thankful,  and  do  it 
cheerfully. 

Unless  thou  canst  fiaiirly  support  the  cause,  give  it  up  ho- 
nourably. 

Though  thou  mighist  have  foreseen  the  danger,  thou  couldst 
not  have  avoided  it. 

If  thou  C0ildst  convince  him,  he  would  not  act  accordingly. 

If  thou  iDoti/cis/ improve  in  knowledge,  be  diligent. 

Unless  thou  shouldst  make  a  timely  retreat,  the  danger  will 
be  unavoidable. 

I  have  laboured  and  wearied  myself,  that  thou  mayst  be  at 
case. 

He  enlarged  on  those  dangers,  that  thou  shouldst  avoid  them. 

9.  Neither  the  cold  nor  the  fervid,  but  characters  uniformly 
warm,  are  formed  for  friendship. 

They  are  both  praise-worthy,  and  one  is  as  deserving  as  the 
other.    Or — and  equally  deserving.  ^ 

He  is  not  so  diligent  and  learned  as  his  brother. 
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AH  those  who  were  possessed  of  any  ofllce,  resigned  their 
former  commission.     Or — Jill  who  were  possessed,  dtc. 

If  young  persons  were  determined  to  conduct  themselTes 
by  the  rules  of  virtue,  not  only  would  they  eiicape  iDnQmen- 
bie  dangers,  but  they  would  command  respect  from  the  licen- 
tious themselves. 

Charles  was  a  man  of  learning,  knowledge,  and  bencToIence; 
and,  what  is  still  more,  he  was  a  true  Christian. 

6.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always  in  the  bustle  of  tte 
world,  will  often  be  ruffled,  and  disturbed. 

We  often  commend  as  well  as  censure  imprudentlj. 

How  a  seed  grows  up  into  a  tree,  and  haw  the  mind  acts 
upon  the  body,  are  mysteries  which  we  cannot  explain. 

Verily,  there  is  a  reward  for  the  rigjMieous  !  Verify  there 
is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth. 

7.  Changes  are  almost  continually  takiujg  place,  in  men 
and  manners,  in  opinions  and  customs,  in  private  fortunes  and 
in  public  conduct.  ^ 

Averse  either  to  contradict  or  to  blame,  the  too  complai- 
sant man  goes  along  with  the  manners  that  prevail. 

By  this  habitual  indelicacy,  the  virgins  smiled  at  what  they 
blushed  at  before. 

They  are  now  reconciled  to  what  they  could  not  formeriy 
be  prompted  to^  by  any  considerations. 

Censure  is  the  tax  which  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being 
eminent. 

Reflect  on  the  state  of  human  life,  and  on  the  society  of 
men,  as  mixed  with  good  and  evil. 

8.  In  all  stations  and  conditions,  the  important  relations 
take  place,  of  masters  and  servants,  husbands. and  wives,  pa- 
rents and  children,  brothers  and  friends,  citizens,  and  subjects. 

Destitute  of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  his  familj,  his 
friends,  nor  his  reputation. 

Religious  persons  are  often  unjustly  represented  as  persons 
of  romantic  character,  and  of  visionary  notions  ;  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  unfit  to  live  in  it. 

No  rank,  nor  station,  no  dignity  of  birth,  nor  any  posses- 
sions, exempt  men  from  contributing  their  share  to  public 
utility. 

9.  Oh,  my  father !  my  friend !  how  great  has  been  my  in- 
gratitude ! 
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They  had  no  sooner  n>en,  than  they  applied  themselves  to 
their  studied). 

From  no  other  institution,  ihan  the  admirable  one  of  juries, 
could  so  great  a  benefit  be  expected. 

Those  savage  people  seemed  to  have  no  other  clement 
than  war.     6r — no  element  hut  that  of  war. 

Such  men  as  act  treacherously  ought  to  be  avoided.  Or — 
The  men  who  act  treacherously^  &c. 

Germany  ran  the  same  rii^  that  Italy  had  done. 

No  errors  are  so  trivial  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  cor- 
rected.    Or — as  not  to  deserve  amendment. 

RULE  XX. 

Vol.  1.  p.  214.    Vol.  2.  p.  77. 

In  some  respects,  we  have  had  as  many  advantages  as  they ; 
but  in  the  article  of  a  good  library,  they  have  had  a  greater 
privilege  than  we  have  had. 

The  undertaking  was  much  better  executed  by  his  brother 
than  by  him. 

They  are  much  greater  gainers  than  /am by  this  unexpect- 
ed event. 

They  know  how  to  write  as  well  as  he  does ;  but  he  is  a 
much  better  grammarian  than  they  are. 

Though  she  is  not  so  learned  as  he  is,  she  is  as  much  beloved 
and  respected. 

These  people,  though  they  possess  more  shining  qualities, 
are  not  so  proud  as  he  t>,  nor  so  vain  as  she* 

TTu  following  examples  are  adapted  to  the  notes  and  observations 

under  rule  xx. 

Sc6  Vol.  1.  p  214.     Vol.  2.  p.  77. 

1.  Who  U^trayed  her  companion  ?    Not/. 

Who  revealed  the  secrets  he  ought  to  have  concealed? 
Not  he. 

Who  related  falsehoods  to  screen  herself,  and  to  bring  an 
odium  upon  others?  Not  /;  it  was  she. 

There  is  but  one  in  fault,  and  that  is  /•     Or — myself. 

Whether  he  will  be  learned  or  not,  must  depend  on  his  ap- 
plication. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  than  whom  a  more  courageous 
person  never  lived,  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  the  ten- 
der sensibilities  of  nature. 

Salmasius  (and  a  more  learned  man  than  he  has  seldom  ap- 
peared) was  not  happy  at  the  close  of  life. 
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RULE  XXI. 


Sec.  Vol.  1.  p.  217.    Vol.  2.  p.  78. 

I  gladly  shunned  him  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

And  this  is  that  which  men  mean  by  distributive  justice,  and 
which  is  properly  termed  equity. 

His  honour,  his  interest,  his  rdigion,  were  all  embarked  in 
this  undertaking. 

When  so  good  a  man  as  Socrates  fell  a  victim  to  the  mad- 
ness of  the  people,  truth,  and  virtue,  and  religion  fell  with  him. 

Neither  the  fear  of  death,  nor  the  hope  of  life,  could  make 
him  submit  to  a  dishonest  action. 

An  elegant  house  and  much  costly  fi^Mlire  were,  by  ttiis 
event,  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  owner. 

Tht  examples  which  follow^  are  suited  to  the  notes  and  observa- 
tions ttnder  rulb  xxi. 

See  Vol.  1.  p.  217.    Vol.  2.  p.  78. 

1.  These  rules  are  addressed  to  none  but  the  intelligent  and 
attentive. 

The  gay  and  pleasing  are,  sometimes,  the  most  insidious 
and  dangerous  companions. 

Old  a^e  will  prove  a  joyless  and  dreary  season,  if  we  arrive 
at  it  witn  an  unimproved,  or  a  corrupted  mind. 

The  more  I  see  of  his  conduct,  the  better  I  like  him. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty,  but  the  interest  of  young  persons,  to  be 
studious  and  diligent. 

2.  These  counsels  were  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  of  true 
honour. 

Avarice  and  cunning  may  acquire  an  estate ;  but  they  can- 
not gain  friends. 

A  taste  for  useful  knowledge,  will  provide  for  us  a  great  and 
noble  entertainment,  when  other  entertainments  leave  us. 

Without  firmness,  nothing  that  is  great  can  be  undertaken  ; 
nothing  that  is  difficult  or  hazardous,  can  be  accomplished. 

The  anxious  man  is  the  votary  of  riches ;  the  negligent  math, 
<Aa<  of  pleasure. 

3.  His  crimes  had  brought  him  into  extreme  distress  and 
perolexity. 

He  has  an  affectionate  brother  and  sister;  and  they  live  in 
great  harmony. 
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We  must  guard  against  too  great  severity,  and  too  great 
facility  of  manners. 

We  should  often  recollect  what  the  wisest  men  have  said 
and  written,  concerning  human  happiness  and  human  vanity. 

That  species  of  commerce  will  produce  great  gain  or  great 
loss. 

Many  days,  and  even  many  weeks,  pass  away  unimproved. 

This  wonderful  action  struck  the  beholders  with  exceeding' 
It)  great  astonishment.     Or — with  very  great^  &c. 

The  people  of  this  country  possess  a  healthful  climate  and 
a  fruit/ul  soil. 

They  enjoy  also  a  free  constitution  and  excellent  laws. 

4.  His  reputation  and  estate  were  both  lost  by  gaming. 

This  intelligenc^llflLcited  not  only  our  hopes,  but  our  fears 
too. 

His  conduct  is  not  scandalous ;  and  this  is  the  best  that  can 
be  3aid  of  it. 

This  was  the  person  whom  calumny  had  greatly  abused,  and 
7oho  sustained  the  injustice  with  singqjar  patience. 

He  discovered  some  qualities  in  the  youth,  of  a  disagree- 
able nature,  and  which  to  him  were  wholly  unaccountable. 

The  captain  had  several  men  who  died  in  his  ship,  of  the 
scurvy. 

He  is  not  only  sensible  and  learned,  but  he  is  religious  too. 

The  Chinese  language  contains  an  immense  number  of 
words ;  and  he  who  would  learn  them  must  possess  a  great 
memory. 

By  presumption  and  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity,  and  incur 
contempt. 

In  the  circumstances  in  xohich  I  was  at  that  time,  my  trou- 
bles pressed  heavily  upon  me. 

He  has  destroyed  his  constitution,  by  the  Very  same  errors 
by  which. so  many  have  been  destroyed.  Or — same  errors 
that  have  destroyed  so  many. 

J.  He  is  temperate,  disinterested,  and  benevolent,  an  orna- 
ment to  his  family,  and  a  credit  to  his  profession. 

Genuine  virtue  supposes  our  benevolence  to  be  strength- 
cued,  and  confirmed  by  principle. 

Perseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward  all  our  toils, 
and  produce  efiects  beyond  our  calculation. 

It  is  happy  for  us,  when  we  can  calmly  and  deliberately 
look  back  on  the  past,  and  anticipate  the  future. 

The  sacrifices  of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  they  will  be  recompensed  even  in  tliis  life. 

Vol.  II.  E  e  / 
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All  those  who  were  possessed  of  any  office,  resigned  their 
former  commission*     Or — jiU  who  were  possessed,  &c. 

If  young  persons  were  determined  to  conduct  themselves 
by  the  rules  of  virtue,  not  only  would  they  escape  innumera* 
bie  dangers,  but  they  would  command  respect  from  the  licen- 
tious themselves. 

Charles  was  a  man  of  learning,  knowledge,  and  benevolence ; 
and,  what  is  still  more,  he  was  a  true  Christian. 

6.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  will  often  be  ruffled,  and  disturbed. 

We  often  commend  as  well  as  censure  imprudently. 

How  a  seed  grows  up  into  a  tree,  and  how  the  mind  acts 
upon  the  body,  are  mysteries  which  we  cannot  explain. 

Verily,  there  is  a  reward  for  the  ri||h|pou8 !  yerily  there 
is  a  God  that  jadgeth  in  the  earth. 

7.  Changes  are  almost  continually  taking  place,  in  men 
and  manners,  in  opinions  and  customs,  in  private  fortunes  and 
in  public  conduct.  ^ 

Averse  either  to  contradict  or{o  blamej  the  too  complai- 
sant man  goes  along  with  the  manners  that  prevail. 

By  this  habitual  indelicacy,  the  virgins  smiled  at  what  they 
blushed,  at  before. 

They  are  now  reconciled  to  what  they  could  not  formeriy 
be  prompted  to,  by  any  considerations. 

Censure  is  the  tax  which  a  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being 
eminent. 

Reflect  on  the  state  of  human  life,  and  on  the  society  of 
men,  as  mixed  with  good  and  evil. 

8.  In  all  stations  and  conditions,  the  important  relations 
take  place,  of  masters  and  servants,  husbands. and  wives,  pa- 
rents and  children,  brothers  and  friends,  citizenas^  subjects. 

Destitute  of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  his  family,  his 
friends,  nor  his  reputation. 

Religious  persons  are  often  unjustly  represented  as  persons 
of  romantic  character,  and  of  visionary  notions  ;  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  unfit  to  live  in  it. 

^  No  rank,  nor  station,  no  dignity  of  birth,  nor  any  posses- 
sions, exempt  men  from  contributing  their  share  to  public 
utility. 

9.  Oh,  my  father  I  my  friend !  how  great  has  been  my  in- 
gratitude ! 
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Oh,  piety !  Oh  virtue  !  how  insensible  have  I  been  to  your 
charms ! 

10.  That  is  a  property  which  most  men  have,  or  which  at 
least  they  may  attain. 

Why  do  ye  that,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath 
days  ?     Of — to  do  which  is  not  lawfut^  Sic. 

The  showbread,  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  eat,  but  for  .the 
priests  only.     Or — to  eat  which  is  not  lawful,  but,  &c. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  royal  family,  had  quitted  the  place. 

By  these  happy  labours,  they  who  sow,  and  they  who  reap, 
will  rejoice  together. 

RULE  XXII. 
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The  work  has  received  several  alterations  and  additions. 

The  first  proposal  was  inferior  to  the  second^  and  essentially 
different  yVom  t7. 

He  isnnore  bold  and  active,  than  his  companioti,  but  not  so 
wise  and  studious. 

We  hear  the  sound,  of  the  wind,  but  we  cannot  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth. 

Neither  has  he,  nor  have  any  other  persons,  suspected  so 
much  dissimulation. 

The  court  of  France,  or  that  of  England,  was  to  be  the 
umpire. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  all  foreign  commodities  were 
plentiful  in  England.  Or — In  the  reign,  &c.  there  was  plenty 
of  &c. 

There  is  no  talent  more  useful  towards  success  in  business, 
or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  accidents,  than 
that  quality  generally  possessed  by  persons  of  cool  temper, 
and  which  is,  in  common  language,  called  discretion.  Or — no 
talent  so  useful,  &c.  or  which  puts  men  so  much  out  of  the  reach, 
&ic.  as  that  quality,  &c. 

The  first  project  was  to  shorten  discourse,  by  reducing  poly- 
syllables to  words  of  one  syllable* 

I  shall  do  all  I  can,  to  persuade  others  to  take  the  same 
measures  for  their  cure  which  I  have  taken* 

The  greatest  masters  of  critical  learning  difier  among  them^ 
selves.     Or — do  not  always  liarmonize, 

Micaiah  said,  ^'  If  thou  return  in  peace,  then  the  Lord  hatli 
not  spoken  by  me.^^ 

I  do  not  suppose,  that  we  Britons  want  genius,  more  than 
our  neighbours. 
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The  deaf  man,  whose  ears  were  opened,  and  whose  tongue 
was  loosened,  doubtless  glorifted  the  great  Physician. 

Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
pleasant  to  look  upon  ;  but  never  so  much  so  as  in  the  opening 
of  the  spring.     Or — but  never  so  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  of 
the  spring. 

Tne  multitude  rebuked  them,  that  they  should  hold  their 
peace.     Or — that  they  might  be  silent* 

The  intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers,  nay,  of  many, 
midbt  have  been^  and  probably  were  good. 

The  wonderful  civilities  which  have  passed  between  the 
nation  of  authors  and  that  of  readers,  are  an  unanswerable 
argument,  of  a  very  refined  age. 

it  was  an  unsuccessful  undertaking:  the  failure  of  which  i^^ 
howeverj  no  objection  at  all  to  an  enterpriM  Jo  well  concerted. 

The  reward  is  his  due,  and  it  has  already  been^  or  it  will 
hereafter  be,  given  to  him.  Or — already  been  given  to  him^  or 
it  will  be  hereyier  bestowed. 

By  intercourse  with  wise  and  nperienced  persons,  who 
know  the  worid,  we  may  improve  |t^  private  and  retired  edu- 
cation, and  rub  off  its' rust. 

Sincerity  is  as  valuable  05  knowledge^  and  even  more 
valuable. 

No  person  was  ever  so  perplexed,  as  he  has  been  to-day^  or 
sustained  such  mortifications. 

The  Romahs  gave,  not  only  the  freedotn  of  the  citj,  but 
capacity  for  employments,  to  the  inhabitants  q/*  several  towns 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany. 

Such  wnters  have  no  standard  on  which  to  form  themselves, 
except  what  chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular.  Or — have 
no  other  standard^  &c.  than  that  which  chances^  &c. 

Whatever  we  do  secretly,  shall  be  displayed  in  the  clearest 
light. 

To  the  happiness  of  possessing  a  person  of  so  uncommon 
""merit,  Boethms  soon  joined  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  the 
hi^est  honour  his  country  could  bestow.     Or— joined  that  of 
obtaining^  iic. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

containing  corrbctions  of   the  false  syntax,  promiscu-  e 

ouslt  disposed. 

Section  1. 

See  Vol.  3.  p.  83. 

TnoueH  great  have  been  his  disobedience  and  folly,  yet 
if  he  sincerely  acknowledge  his  misconduct,  he  will  be  for- 
given. . 

On  these  causes  depends  all  the  happiness  or  misery,  which 
exUti  among  men* 

The  property  of  Jame3,  I  mean  his  books  and  furniture,  ivai? 
wholly  destroyed. 

This  prodigy  of  learning,  this  scholar,  critic,  and  antiqua- 
rian, was  entirely  destitute  of  breeding  and  civility. 

That  writer  has  given  an  account  of  the  manner,  in  which 
Christianity  1005  formerly  propagated  among  the  heathens. 

We  adore  the  Divine  Being,  Him  who  is  from  eternity  to 
eternity. 

Thou,  Lord,  who  hasi  permitted  affliction  to  come  upon  us, 
wili  deliver  us  from  it,  in  due  time. 

In  this  place,  there  toas  not  only  security,  but  an  abundance 
of  provisions. 

fey  these  attainments  the  master  is  honoured,  and  the  scho- 
lars are  encouraged. 

The  sea  appeared  to  be  agitated  more  than  usual.  Or — un- 
usually agitated. 

Not  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  call  themselves  deists,  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  religion  mhtch  he  rejects. 

Virtue  and  mutual  confidence  are  the  soul  of  friendr^hip. 
Where  these  are  wanting,  disgust  or  hatred  oden  Jollows  little 
differences. 

Time  and  chance  happen  to  all  men ;  but  every  person  does 
not  consider  who  governs  those  powerful  causes. 

The  active  mind  of  man  seldom  or  never  rests  satisfied  with 
its  present  condition,  how  prosperous  soever  it  may  be. 

Habits  must  be  acquired  of  temperance  and  self-denial, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  resist  pleasure,  and  to  endure  pain^ 
when  either  of  them  interferes  with  our  duty. 

The  error  of  resting  wholly  on  faith,  or  wholly  on  works, 
is  one  of  those  seductions  which  most  easily  mislead  men ;  un- 
der the  semblance  of  piety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  virtue  on 
the  other. 
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U(nr  happy  are  the  virtuous  who  can  rest  under  the  piotec- 
tioD  of  thai  powerful  arm,  toluch  made  the  earth  mnd  the 
*   heavens! 

p      Prosperity  and  adversity  may  be  equally  improTed :  both 
the  one  and  the  other  proceed  from  the  same  aatnor. 

He  acted  conformably  to  his  instructions,  and  cannot  jutHly 
be  censured. 

The  orators  did  not  forget  to  enlarge  on    so  popular  a 
subject* 

The  language  of  Divine  Providence  to  every  human  Ojf  en<, 
is,  ^'  Hitherto  snalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.^^ 

Idle  persons  imagine,  thai  how  de&cient  soever  thejr  'maty  be 
in  point  of  duty,  they  at  least  consult  their  own  satia&ctioo. 

Good  as  the  cause  is,  it  is  one  from  which  numbers  hate 
deserted. 

The  man  is  prudent  who  speaks  little. 

Section  4. 

:S€e  Vol.  2.  p.  8S. 

He  acted  indepefidenily  of  foreign  assistance. 

Every  thing  that  we  here  enjoy,  changes^  decays^  and  comes 
to  an  end.  All  floats  on  the  surface  of  that  river,  which  with 
swift  current,  is  running  toioards  a  boundless  ocean. 

The  winter  has  not  been  so  severe  as  we  expected  it  to 
he.     Or — expected  it  would  be. 

Temperance  more  than  medicines,  is  the  proper  means  of 
curing  many  diseases. 

They  understand  the  practical  part  better  than  he  does  ;  but 
he  is  much  better  acquainted  with  the  theory  than  <Aey  ore. 

When  we  have  once  drawn  the  line,  with  intelligence  and 
precision,  between  duty  and  sin,  that  line  we  ou^it  on  no 
occasion  to  transgress. 

Thejf  who  are  distinguished  by  extraordinary  talents,  have 
extraordinary  duties  to  perform. 

No  person  could  speak  more  strongly  on  this  subject,  or  be- 
have more  nobly,  than  our  young  advocate  for  the  cause  of 
toleration. 

His  conduct  was  so  provoking,  that  many  will  condemn 
him,  and  few  will  pity  him. 

The  people^ s  happiness  is  the  statesman's  honour* 

We  are  in  a  perilous  situation.  On  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  dangers  meet  us ;  and  either  extreme  will  be  pemiciooa 
to  virtue. 

Several  pictures  of  the  Sardinian  king's  were  transmitted  to 
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See  Vol.  2.  p.  85. 

There  was,  in  the  metropolis,  much  to  amuse  them,  as  well 
as  many  things  to  excite  disgust. 

How  much  are  real  virtue  and  merit  exposed  to  suffer  the 
hardships  of  a  stormy  life ! 

This  is  one  of  the  duties  which  require  peculiar  circum- 
spection. / 

A  higher  degree  of  happiness  than  that  which  I  have  descri- 
bed, seldom  (Ms  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 

There  are  principles  in  man,  which  ever  have  inclined,  and 
which  ever  will  inchne  him  to  offend. 

Whence  has  arisen  so  great  a  variety  of  opinions  and  tenets 
in  religion  ? 

Its  stature  is  less  than  that  of  a  man ;  but  its  strength  and 
agility  are  much  greater. 

Them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour. 

He  susnmons  me  to  attend,  and  1  must  summon  the  others. 

Then  did  the  officer  lay  hold  of  him  and  execute  him  im* 
mediately.  Or — The  officer  then  laid  hold  of  him.  arid  execu' 
ted  him  immediately. 

Who  is  that  person  whom  I  saw  you  introduce,  and  present 
to  the  duke  ? 

I  offer  observations  which  a  long  and  chequered  pilgrimage 
has  enabled  me  to  make  on  man. 

Every  church  and  sect  of  people  has  a  set  of  opinions 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Mayst  thou  as  well  as  7,  be  meek,  patient,  and  forgiving. 

Tbtese  meq  were  under  hid)  obligations  to  adhere  to  their 
friend  in  every  situation  of  lire. 

After  1  had  visited  Europe,  I  returned  to  America. 

Their  example,  their  influence,  their  fortune,  every  talent 
tliey  possess,  ai^ense  blessings  on  all  around  them. 

When  a  strii^  of  such  sentences  occurs,  the  effect  is  dis- 
agreeable. 

I  was  lately  at  Gibraltar,. and  saw  the  commander  in  chief. 

Propriety  of  pronunciation  consists  in  giving  to  every  word 
that  sound  which  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  language  ap- 
propriates to  it. 

The  book  is  printed  very  neatly  and  on  fine  woven  paper. 

Many  of  the  fables  of  the  ancients  are  highly  instructive. 

He  resembles  one  of  those  solitary  animals,  that  have  been 
t'orced  from  their  forests,  to  gratify  human  curiosity. 
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^Jk  greatest  concern,  and  highest  enjoyment,  was  to  be  tp- 
proFcd  in  the  si^t  of  his  Creator. 

Liet  us  not  set  our  hearts  on  so  mutable,  so  unsatiafyiDg 
a  world. 


Section  5. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  90. 

Shall  you  attain  success,  without  that  preparation,  and  es« 
cape  dangers  without  that  precaution,  which  are  required  of 
others? 

When  we  see  bad  men  honoured  and  prosperous  in  the  world, 
it  is  some  discouragement  to  virtue. 

The  furniture  was  all  purchased  atWentworth^s  the  jomer. 

Every  member  of  the  body,  every  bone,  joint,  and  mosde, 
lUs  exposed  to  many  disorders  ;  and  the  greatest  prudence  or 
precaution,  or  the  deepest  skill  of  the  physician,  n  not  soificient 
to  prevent  them. 

ft  is  rightly  said,  that  though  faith jt»/t^e5  us,  yet  works  must 
justify  our  faith. 

If  an  academy  ht  established  for  the  cultivation  of  our  lan- 
guage, let  tht  memhtrs  of  it  stop  the  license  of  translators; 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  they  be  suffered  to  proceed, 
will  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialect  of  French. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  a  tesicher  should  Gnnly  be- 
lieve both  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles 
which  he  inculcates  on  others ;  and  not  only  thai  ne  should 
speculatively  believe  them,  but  have  a  lively  and  serious  feel- 
ing of  them. 

It  is  not  the  uttering,  or  the  hearing  of  certain  words,  that 
constitutes  the  worship  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  the  heart  that 
praises  or  prays.  If  the  heart  accomvanies  not  the  words  that 
are  spoken,  we  offer  the  sacrifice  of  fools. 

Neither  flatter  nor  contemn  the  rich  or  the  great. 

He  has  travelled  much,  and  passed  through  many  stormy 
seas  and  over  extensive  tracts  of  land. 

You  must  be  sensible  that  there  is,  and  can  be  no  other  per- 
son than  myself  who  could  give  the  information  desired. 
Or — no  person  but  myself  &c. 

To  be  patient,  resigned,  and  thankful,  under  afflictions  and 
disappointments,  demonstrates  genuine  piety. 

Alvarez  was  a  man  of  corrupt  principles,  and  detestable 
conduct ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  he  gloried  in  his  shame. 

As  soon  as  the  sense  of  a  Supreme  being  is  lost,  the  great 
check  is  taken  off,  which  keeps  under  restraint  the  passions  of 
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T^en  we  succeed  in  our  plans,  it  is  uot^^Uaays  to  be  ^^tA'^     *  * 
buted  to  ourselves :  the  aid  of  othei|  often  promotes  the  eiMf* 
and  claims  our  acknowledgment.  '* 

Their  intentions  were  good ;  but  wanting  prudence,  they  |^ 
missed  the  mark  at  which  uiey  aimed.  ^  ^ 

I  have  not  consented^  nor  shall  /  consent  to  a  proposal  so 
unjust. 

We  have  subjected  ourselves  to  much  expense,  that  thou 
fnemt  be  well  educated. 

This  treaty  was  made  at  the  castle  of  earl  Moreton,  the  go- 
vernor. 

Be  especially  careful,  that  thou  give  no  offence  to  the  aged 
or  helpless. 

The  business  was  no- sooner  opened,  than  it  was  cordially 
acquiesced  in. 

On  account  of  his  general  conduct,  he  deserved  punishment 
as  much  as  his  companion,  and^  indeed^  deserved  it  more*  He 
left  a  sop  of  a  singular  chan^cter,  and  mho  behaved  so  ill  that 
be  was  put  in  prison. 

If  he  dp  but  approve  ny  endeavours,  it  w^)  be  an  ample 
reward. 

/  hope  ':0ou  wUl  do  me  the  favour  to  accept  a  copy  of  ^'  A 
view  of  tbs  manufactories  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^ 

I  had  intended  to  write  the  letter  before  he  uiiged  me  to  it ; 
and,  therefore,  he  has  not  all  the  merit  of  it. 

All  the  power  of  ridicule,  aided  by  the  desertion  of  friends, 
and  the  diminution  of  his  estate,  was  not  able  to  shake  his 
principles. 

In  his  conduct  was  treachery,  and  in  his  words  were  faith- 
less professions. 

Thougih  the  measure  is  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Be  soUcitous  to  aid  such  deserving  persons,  as  appear  to  be 
destitute  of  friends. 

Ignorance,  or  the  want  of  light,  produces  sensuality,  covet- 
ousness,  and  those  violent  contests  with  others  about  trifles, 
which  occasion  so  much  misery,  and  so  many  crimes  in  the 
world. 

He  will  one  day  reap  the  reward  of  his  labour,  if  he  be  dili- 
gent and  attentive.  Till  that  period  come^  let  him  be  con- 
tented and  patient. 

To  the  resohitions  which  we  h^ve  once^  upon  due  conside- 
ration, adopted  as  rules  of  conduct,  let  us  firmly  adhere. 

He  has  little  more  of  the  ^reat  man  than  the  title. 

Though  he  were  my  supenor  in  knowledge,  he  would  not 
thence  have  a  right  to  impose  his  sentiments. 

That  picture  of  the  «m/ierorJ8  a  very  exact  resemblance  of 
him. 

Vol.  II.  F  f 
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His  greatest  concern,  and  highest  enjoyment,  ocu  to  be  ap- 
proved in  the  si^  of  his  Creator. 

Let  us  not  set  our  hearts  on  50  mutable,  so  unsatiafyiDg 
a  world. 


Section  5.  . 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  90. 

Shall  you  attain  success,  without  that  preparation^  and  es^ 
cape  dangers  without  that  precaution,  which  art  required  of 
others  ? 

When  we  see  bad  men  honoured  and  prosperous  in  the  world, 
it  u  some  discouragement  to  virtue. 

The  furniture  was  all  purchased  atWentworth^s  the  Joiner. 

Every  member  of  the  body,  every  bone,  joint,  and  muscle, 
lUs  exposed  to  many  disorders ;  and  the  greatest  prudence  or 
precaution,  or  the  deepest  skill  of  the  physician,  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  them. 

ft  is  rightly  said,  that  though  hiibjusiijies  us,  yet  works  most 
justify  our  faith. 

If  an  academy  be  established  for  the  cultivation  of  our  Ian* 
guage,  let  the  members  of  it  stop  the  license  of  translators; 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  they  be  suffered  to  proceed, 
will  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialect  of  French. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  a  teacher  should  firmlv  ie- 
lieve  both  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles 
which  he  inculcates  on  others;  and  not  only  that  he  should 
speculatively  believe  them,  but  have  a  lively  and  serious  feel- 
ing of  them. 

it  is  not  the  uttering,  or  the  hearing  of  certain  words,  that 
eonstitiUes  the  worship  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  the  heart  that 
praises  or  prays.  If  the  heart  accompanies  not  the  words  that 
are  spoken,  we  offer  the  sacrifice  of  fools. 

Neither  flatter  nor  contemn  the  rich  or  the  great. 

He  has  travelled  much,  and  passed  through  many  stormy 
seas  and  over  extensive  tracts  of  land* 

You  must  be  sensible  that  there  is,  and  can  be  no  other  per- 
son than  myself  who  could  give  the  information  desired. 
Or — no  person  but  my  self y  &c. 

To  be  patient,  resigned,  and  thankful,  under  afflictions  and 
disappointments,  demonstrates  genuine  piety. 

Alvarez  was  a  man  of  corrupt  principles,  and  detestable 
conduct ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  he  gloried  in  his  shame. 

As  soon  as  the  sense  of  a  Supreme  fieing  is  lost,  the  great 
check  is  taken  off,  which  keq)s  under  restraint  the  passions  of 
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men.  Mean  desires,  and  low  pleasures,  take  place  of  the 
greater  and  nobler  sentiments,  which  reason  and.  relieionm- 
spire* 

We  should  be  careful  not  to  follow  the  examjde  of  many 
persons,  who  censure  the  opinions,  manners,  and  customs  of 
others,  merely  because  they  are  foreign  to  them. 

Steady  application,  as  well  as  genius  and  abiUties,  is  neces* 
sary  to  produce  eminence. 

There  are  in  that  seminary,  several  students  who  are  con- 
siderably skilled  in  mathematical  knowledge. 

If  Providence  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  shelters  and 
adorns  the  flowers  that  every  where  grow  wild  amongst  it, 
will  he  not  mticA  more  clothe  and  protect  his  servants,  and 
children  ? 

We  are  too  often  hurried  by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  in^ 
snared  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure* 

High  hopes,  and  florid  views,  are  great  enemies  to  tran- 
quillity. 

Year  after  year  steals  something  from  us  ;  till  the  decaying 
fabric  totter  of  itself,  and  crumble  at  length  into  dust.  Or — 
shall  totter  J  &c. 

I  fiad  intended  to  Jinish  the  letter  before  the  bearer  called, 
that  he  might  not  be  detained ;  but  I  was  prevented  by  com- 
pany. 

Geoige  is  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  all  the 
students,  that  belong  to  the  seminary. 

This  excellent  and  well  written  treatise,  with  others  that 
midit  be  mentioned,  was  the  foundation  of  his  love  of  study. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  excel 
those  of  sense. 


Section  6. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  92. 

The  grand  temple  consisted  of  one  great  edifice^  and  several 
smaller  ones. 

Many  would  gladly  exchange  their  honours,  beauty,  and 
riches,  for  that  more  quiet  and  humble  station,  with  which  yov 
are  now  dissatisfied. 

Though  the  scene  was  a  very  afiecting  one,  Louis  showed 
little  emotion  on  the  occasion. 

The  climate  of  England  is  not  so  pleasant  as  that  of  France, 
Spain,  or  Italy. 

Much' of  the  good  and  evil  that  happen  to  us  in  this  world, 
h  owing  to  apparently  undesigned  and  fortuitous  events :  but 
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Let  as  not  forget,  that  something  more  than  eentleness  and 
modestr,  than  complacency  of  temper  and  afibbility  of  man- 
ners, if  requimte  to  form  a  worttiy  man,  or  a  true  Christian. 

One  of  the  first  and  the  most  common  extremes  in  monl 
conduct,  is  that  of  placing  all  virtue  tither  in  justice,  ontheimt 
hand^  or  in  generosity,  on  the  other. 

It  is  an  inflexible  regard  to  principle,  which  has  ever  mark- 
ed the  characters  of  those  who  have  eminently  distinguished 
themselves  in  public  life ;  who  have  patronised  the  cause  of 
justice  against  powerful  oppressors  ;  who^  in  critical  times,  have 
supported  the  falling  rights  and  Kberties  of  men  ;  and  have  re- 
flected honour  on  their  nation  and  country. 

When  it  is  with  regard  to  trifles,  that  diversity  or  contrarie- 
ty of  opinions  shows  itself  it  is  childish  in  the  last  degree, 
if  this  become  the  ground  of  estranged  afiection.  When,  from 
such  a  cause,  there  arises  any  breach  of  friendship,  human 
weakness  is  discovered  in  a  mortifvine  light.  In  matters  of 
serious  moment,  the  sentiments  of  tne  best  and  worthiest  mm 
vary  from  those  of  their  friends,  accordii^  as  their  lines  of  life 
diverge,  or  as  their  temper,  and  habits  of  thought,  present  ob- 
jects under  different  points  of  view.  But  fry  candid  and  libe- 
ral minds,  unity  of  affection  an//  still  be  preserved. 

Desires  and  wishes  are  the  first  springs  of  action.     When 
they  become  exorbitant,  the  whole  character  is  likely  to  be 
tainted.     If  we  suffer  our  fancy  to  create  to  itself  worlds  of 
ideal  happiness  ;  if  we  feed  our  imagination  with  plans  of  opu- 
lence and  splendour ;  if  we  fix  to  our  wishes  certain  stages  of 
high  advancement,  or  certain  degrees  of  uncommon  reputation, 
as  the  sole  stations  of  felicity ;  the  assured  consequence  will  be, 
that  we  shall  become  unhappy  in  our  present  state  ;  unfit  for 
acting  the  part,  knd  discharging  the  duties  that  belong  to  it ; 
we  shall  discompose  the  peace  and  order  of  our  minds,  and 
shall  foment  many  hurtful  passions. 

Maria  always  appears  amiable.     She  never  speaks  severel!^ 
or  contemptuously. 
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PUNCTUATION 


CHAPTER  1. 

CONTAINING    APPLICATIONS    OF    THE    COMMA,    DISPOSED    UNDBH 

THE  PARTICULAR  RULES. 


RULE  I. 

Sec  Vol.  2.  p.  97. 

THE  tear  of  repentance  brings  its  own  relief. 

Manhood  is  disgraced  by  the  consequences  of  neglected 
youth. 

Idleness  is  the  great  fomenter  of  all  corruptions  in  the  hu- 
man heart. 

It  is  honourable  to  be  a  friend  to  th^  unfortunate. 

All  finery  is  a  sign  of  littleness. 

Slovenliness  and  indelicacy  of  character  commonly  go  hand 
in  hand. 

The  friend  of  order  has  made  half  his  way  to  virtue. 

Too  many  of  the  pretended  friendships  of  youth,  are  mere 
combinations  in  pleasure. 

The  indulgence  of  harsh  dispositions,  is  the  introduction  to 
future  misery. 

The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  society,  serves  to  exer- 
cise the  suffering  graces  and  virtues  of  the  good. 

< 
RULE  II. 

•  •  See  Vol.  2.  p.  97. 

Gentleness  is,  in  truth;  die  great  avenue  to  mutual  enjoy- 
ment. 

Charity,  like  the  sun,  brightens  all  its  objects. 

The  tutor,  bv  instruction  and  discipline,  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  pupiFs  ititure  honour. 

Vol.  It.  ^  ? 
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Trials,  in  this  stage  of  being,  are  the  lot  of  man. 
No  assumed  behaviour  can  always  hide  the  real  character. 
The  best  men  often  experience  disappointments. 
Advice  should  be  seasonably  administered. 

RULE  III. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  98. 

Self-conceit,  presumption,  and  obstinacy,  blast  the  prospect 
of  many  a  youth. 

In  our  health,  life,  possessions,  connexions,  pleasures,  there 
are  causes  of  decay  imperceptibly  working. 

Discomposed  thoughts,  agitated  passions,  and  a  ruffled  tem- 
per, poison  every  pleasure W life. 

Vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil,  of  trials  and  consolations,  fill  up 
the  life  of  man. 

Health  and  peace,  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  few  friends,  sum 
up  all  the  undoubted  articles  of  temporal  feUcity. 

We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  lot  of  man,  or  of  the 
world^s  mutability. 

RULE  IV. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  98. 

An  idle,  trifling  society  is  near  akin  to  such  as  is  corrupting. 

Conscious  guilt  renders  us  mean-spirited,  timorous,  and 
base. 

An  upright  mind  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  discern  what  is 
just  and  true,  lovely,  honest,  and  of  good  report. 

The  vicious  man  is  often  looking  round  him«  with  anxious 
and  fearful  circumspection. 

True  friendship  will,  at  all  times,  avoid  a  careless  or  rough 
behaviour. 

Time  brings  a  gentle  and  powerful  opiate  to  all  misfor- 
tuites. 


RULE  V. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  98. 

The  man  of  virtue  and  honour  will  be  trusted,  relied  upon, 
and  esteemed. 

Deliberate  slowly,  execute  promptly. 

A  true  fnend  unbosoms  freely,  advises  justly^  assists  readilr, 


* 
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•Ventures  boldly,  takes  all  patiently,  defends  resolutely,  and 
continues  a  friend  unchangeably. 

Sensuality  contaminates  the  body,  depresses  the  under- 
standing, deadens  the  moral  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  degrades 
man  from  his  rank«in  the  creation. 

Idleness  brings  forward  and  nourishes  many  bad  passions. 

We  must  stand  or  fall  by  our  own  conduct  and  character. 

The  man  of  order  catches  and  arrests  the  hours  as  they  fly. 

The  great  business  of  life  is,  to  be  employed  in  doing  justly, 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  our  Creator. 

RULE  VI. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  99. 

This  unhappy  person  had  often  been  seriously,  affectionate- 
ly admonished,  but  in  vain. 

To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  comprehends  the 
whole  of  our  duty. 

When  thy  friend  is  calumniated,  openly  and  boldly  espouse 
his  cause. 

Benefits  should  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered. 

RULE  VII. 

SeeVol.  2.;  p.  99. 

True  gentleness  is  native  feeling,  heightened  and  improved 
by  principle. 

The  path  of  piety  and  virtue,  pursued  with  a  firm  and  con- 
stant spirit,  will  assuredly  lead  to  happiness. 

Human  affairs  are  in  continual  motion  and  fluctuation,  al- 
tering their  appearance  every  moment,  and  passing  into  some 
new  Torms. 

What  can  be  said  to  alarm  those  of  their  danger,  who,  in- 
toxicated with  pleasures,  become  giddy  and  insolent;  who, 
flattered  by  the  illusions  of  prosperity,  make  light  of  eveiy  se- 
rious admonition,  which  their  friends,  and  the  changes  of  the 
.world,  give  them  ? 

RULE  vin. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  99. 

If,  from  any  internal  cause,  a  man^s  peace  of  mind  be  dis- 
turbed, in  vain  we  load  him  with  riches  or  honours. 
Gentleness  delip^hts,  above  all  things^  to  alleviate  distress : 


'."*    !■ 
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and,  if  it  cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  sootii  at  least 
grieving  heart. 

Wherever  Christianity  prevails,  it  has  discouraged,  and,  in 
tome  degree,  abolished  slavery* 

We  mav  rest  assured  that,  by  the  steady  pursuit  of  virtue, 
we  shall  obtain  and  enjoy  it. 

RULE  IX. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  100. 

Continue,  my  dear  children,  to  make  virtue  your  principal 
study. 

To  you,  my  worthy  benefactors,  am  I  indebted,  under  Pro- 
vidence, for  all  I  enjoy. 

Canst  thou  expect,  thou  betrayer  of  innocence,  to  escape 
the  hand  of  vengeance  ? 

Come  then,  companion  of  my  toils,  let  us  take  fresh  courage, 
persevere,  and  hope  to  the  end. 

RULE  X. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  100. 

Peace  of  mind  being  secured,  we  may  smile  at  misfortunes. 

Virtue  abandoned,  and  conscience  reproaching  us,  we  be- 
come terrified  with  imaginary  evils. 

Charles  having  been  deprived  of  the  help  of  tutors,  his  stu- 
dies became  totally  neglected. 

To  prevent  further  altercation,  I  submitted  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed. 

To  enjoy  present  pleasure,  he  sacrificed  his  future  ease  and 
reputation. 

To  say  the  least,  they  have  betrayed  great  want  of  pru- 
dence. 

RULE  XL 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  100. 

Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  sooths  us  under  every  misfortune. 

Content,  tlie  offspring  of  virtue,  dwells  both  in  retirement, 
and  in  the  active  scenes  of  life. 

Confucius,  the  great  Chinese  philosopher,  was  eminently 
good,  as  well  as  wise. 

The  patriarch  Joseph,  is  an  illustrious  example  of  chastity, 
resignation,  and  filial  affection. 
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RULE  XII. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  100. 

Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  aft  the 
relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent  mind. 

The  more  a  man  speaks  of  himself,  the  less  he  likes  to  hear 
another  talked  of. 

Nothing  more  strongly  inculcates  resignation,  than  the  ex- 
'{>er]ence  of  our  own  inability  to  guide  ourselves. 

The  friendships  of  the  world,  can  subsist  no  longer  than  in- 
terest cements  them. 

Expect  no  more  from  the  world  than  it  is  able  to  afford  you. 

RULE  XIIL 

Sec  Vol.  2.  p.  101. 

He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry,  may  possess,  but  he  can- 
not enjoy. 

Contrition,  though  it  may  melt,  ought  not  to  sink  or  over- 
power the  heart  ofa  Christian. 

The  goods  of  this  world  were  given  to  man  for  his  occa- 
sional refreshment,  not  for  his  cliief  felicity. 

It  is  the  province. of  superiors  to  direct,  of  inferiors  to  obey ; 
of  the  learned,  to  be  instructive,  of  the  ignorant,  to  be  docile; 
of  the  old,  to  be  communicative,  of  the  young,  to  be  attentive 
and  diligent. 

Though  unavoidable  calamities  make  a  part,  yet  they  make 
not  the  chief  part,  of  the  vexations  and  sorrows  that  distress 
huipan  life. 

An  inquisitive  and  meddling  spirit,  often  interrupts  the  good 
order,  and  breaks  the  peace  of  society. 

RULE  XIV. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  101. 

Vice  is  not  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  can  say  to  it,  "  Hither- 
to shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further.'^ 

One  of  the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues,  is,  "  to  love  our 
enemies." 

Many  too  confidently  say  to  themselves,  ''My  mountain 
stands  strong,  and  it  shall  never  be  removed." 

We  are  strictly  enjoined, ''  not  to  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil." 
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RULE  XV. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  101. 

The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream,  which  reflects 
every  object  in  its  just  proportion,  and  in  its  fairest  coloan. 

Beware  of  those  rash  and  dangerous  connexions,  which  may 
afterwards  load  you  with  dishonour. 

Bhnd  must  that  man  be,  who  discerns  not  the  most 
marks  of  a  Divine  government,  exercised  over  the  world. 

It  is  labour  only  which  gives  the  relish  to  pleasure. 

In  that  unaffected  civili^  which  springs  from  a  gende  mind, 
there  is  an  incomparable  charm. 

They  who  raise  envy,  will  easily  incur  censure. 

Many  of  the  evils  which  occasion  our  complaints  of  the 
world,  arc  wholly  imaginary. 

He  who  is  good  before  invisible  witnesses,  is  eminently  bo 
before  the  visible. 

His  conduct,  so  disinterested  and  generous,  was  universally 
approved. 

RULE  XVI. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  102. 

The  fumes  which  arise  from  a  heart  boiling  with  violent 
passions,  never  fail  to  darken  and  trouble  the  understanding. 

If  we  delay  till  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be  done  to-day, 
we  overcharge  the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  belongs  not 
to  it. 

By  whatever  means  wc  may  at  first  attract  the  attention,  we 
can  hold  the  esteem,  and  secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by 
amiable  dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  mind. 

If  the  mind  sow  not  corn,  it  will  plant  thistles. 

One  day  issuflicient  to  scatter  our  prosperity,  and  bring  it  to 
nought. 

Graceful  in  youth,  are  the  tears  of  sympathy,  and  the  heart 
that  melts  at  the  tale  of  wo. 

The  ever  active  and  restless  power  of  thought,  if  not  em- 
ployed about  what  is  good,  will  naturally  and  unavoidably  en- 
gender evil. 

He  who  formed  the  heart,  certainly  knows  what  passes 
within  it. 

To  be  humble  and  modest  in  opinion,  to  be  vigilant  and 
attentive  in  conduct,  to  distrust  fair  appearances,  and  to  restrain 
rash  desires,  are  instructions  which  the  darkness  of  our  present 
state  should  strongly  inculcate. 
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RULE  XVIi. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  102. 

The  greatest  misery  is,  to  be  condemned  by  our  own  hearts. 

The  greatest  misery  that  we  can  endure,  is,  to  be  condemn- 
ed by  our  own  hearts. 

Charles's  highest  enjoyment  was,  to  relieve  the  distressed, 
and  to  do  eood. 

7'he  highest  enjoyment  that  Charles  ever  experienced,  was, 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  to  do  good. 

RULE  XVIII. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  103. 

If  opulence  increases  our  gratifications,  it  increases,  in  the 
same  proportion,  our  desires  and  demands. 

He  whose  wishes,  respecting  the  possessions  of  this  world,  are 
tlic  most  reasonable  and  bounded,  is  likely  to  lead  the  safest, 
and,  for  that  reason,  the  most  desirable  life. 

By  aspiring  too  high,  we  frequently  miss  the  happiness, 
which,  by  a  less  ambitious  aim,  we  might  have  gained. 

By  proper  management,  we  prolong  our  time :  we  live 
more,  m  a  few  years,  than  others  do  in  many. 

In  your  most  secret  actions,  suppose  that  you  have  all  the 
world  for  witnesses . 

In  youth,  the  habits  of  industry  are  most  easily  acquired. 

What  is  the  right  path,  few  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring. 

RULE  XIX. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  103. 

Providence  never  intended,  that  any  state  here  should  be 
either  completely  happy,  or  entirely  miserable. 

As  a  companion,  he  was  severe  and  satirical ;  as  a  friend, 
captious  and  dangerous ;  in  hb  domestic  sphere,  harsh,  jealous, 
and  irascible. 

If  the  Spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  Summer  there  will  be 
no  beauty,  and  in  Autumn,  no  fruit.  So,  if  youth  be  trifled 
away  without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible, 
and  old  age,  miserable. 
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RULE  XX. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  103. 

Be  assured,  then,  that  order,  frugality,  and  economy,  are  the 
necessary  supports  of  every  personal  and  private  virtue. 

I  proceed,  secondly,  to  point  out  the  proper  state  of  our 
temper,  with  respect  to  one  another. 

Here,  every  thing  is  in  stir  and  fluctuation ;  there,  all  is 
serene,  steady,  and  orderly. 

I  shall  maJce  some  observations,  first,  on  the  external,  and 
next,  on  the  internal,  condition  of  man. 

Sometimes,  timidity  and  false  shame  prevent  our  opposing 
vicious  customs ;  frequently,  expectation  and  interest  impel  us 
strongly  to  comply. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CONTAINING  INSERTIONS  OF  THE  SEMICOLON  AND  COMMA. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  104. 

That  darkness  of  character,  where  we  can  see  no  heart ; 
those  foldings  of.  art,  through  which  no  native  affection  is  al- 
lowed to  penetrate ;  present  an  object,  unamiable  in  eveiy  sea- 
son of  life,  but  particularly  odious  jn  youth. 

To  give  an  early  preference  to  honour  above  gain,  when 
they  stand  in  competition ;  to  despise  every  advantage  which 
cannot  be  attained  without  dishonest  arts ;  to  brook  no  mean- 
ness, and  to  stoop  to  no  dissimufation ;  are  the  indications  of  a 
f;reat  mind,  the  presages  of  future  eminence  and  usefulness  in 
ife. 

As  there  is  a  worldly  happiness,  which  God  perceives  to  be 
no  other  than  disguised  misery ;  as  there  are  worldly  honours, 
which,  in  his  estimation,  are  reproach  ;  so  there  is  a  worldly 
wisdom,  which,  in  his  sight,  is  foolishness. 

The  passions  are  the  chief  destroyers  of  our  peace ;  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  moral  world. 

Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentleness  and  friendship ;  hell|  of 
fierceness  and  animosity. 

The  path  of  truth,  is  a  plain  and  a  safe  path;  that  of  false- 
hood, is  a  perplexing  maze. 

Modesty  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  youth  ;  and  it  ha<% 
ever  been  esteemed  a  presage  of  rising  merit. 
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Life,  with  a  swift,  though  insensible  course,  glides  away ; 
and,  like  a  river  which  undermines  its  banks,  gradually  im- 
pairs our  state. 

The  violent  spirit,  like  troubled  waters,  renders  back  the 
images  of  things  distorted  and  broken ;  and  communicates  to 
fhem  all  that  disordered  motion,  which  arises  solely  from  its 
own  agitation. 

Lievity  is  frequently  the  forced  production  of  folly  or  vice ; 
cheerfulness  is  the  natural  offspring  of  wisdom  and  virtue  only. 

Persons  who  live  according  to  order,  may  be  compared  to 
the  celestial  bodies,  which  move  in  regular  courses,  and  by 
stated  laws ;  whose  influence  is  beneficent;  whose  operations  are 
quiet  and  tranquil. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONTAINING  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  COLON,  &LC, 

See  Vul.  2.  p.  105. 

The  three  great  enemies  to  tranquillity,  are  vice,  superstition! 
and  idleness :  vice,  which  poisons  and  disturbs  the  mind  with 
bad  passions ;  superstition,  which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrors ; 
idleness,  which  loads  it  with  tediousness  and  disgust. 

To  sail  on  the  tranquil  surface  of  an  unrUlfled  lake,  and  to 
steer  a  safe  course  through  a  troubled  and  stormy  ocean,  re- 
quire different  talents :  and,  alas !  human  life  oftener  resembles 
the  stormy  ocean,  than  the  unruffled  lake. 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  vear  which  is  beginningi 
what  do  we  behold  there  ?  All,  my  brethren,  is  a  blank  to  our 
view :  a  dark  unknown  presents  itself. 

Happy  would  the  poor  man  think  himself,  if  he  could  enter 
on  all  the  treasures  of  the  rich^  and  happy  for  a  short  time  he 
mi^t  be :  but  before  he  had  long  contemplated  and  admired 
his  state,  his  possessions  would  seem  to  lessen,  and  his  cares 
would  grow. 

By  doine,  or  at  least  endeavouring  to  do,  our  duty  to  God 
and  man ;  by  acquiring  an  humble  trust  in  the  mercy  and  fa- 
vour of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  by  cultivating  our  minds, 
and  property  employing  our  time  and  thou^ts ;  by  govern^ 
ing  our  passions  and  our  temper;  by  correcting  all  unreasona- 
ble expectations  from  the  world,  and  from  men ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  worldly  business,  habituating  ourselves  to  calm  retreat 
and  serious  recollection :  bv  such  means  as  these,  it  may^  be 
hoped,  that,  through  die  Divine  blessii^,  our  days  sludl  flow  is  a 
streakn  ia  uanrfted  as  the  human  state  admits. 

Vol.  II.  H  h 
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A  metaphor  is  a  comparison,  expressed  in  an  abrid^  forni^ 
but  without  any  of  the  words  that  denote  companson :  as, 
"  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness." 

All  our  conduct  towards  men,  should  be  influenced  by  this 
important  precept :  "  Do  unto  others,  as  you  would  that  otben 
should  do  unto  you."  ^        ^    n.- 

Philip  III.  king  of  Spain,  when  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his 
days,  seriously  reflecting  on  his  past  life,  and  greatly  aflfected 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  mispent  time^  expressed  his  deep 
regret  in  these  terms  :  "  Ah !  how  happy  would  it  have  been 
for  me,  had  I  spent,  in  retirement,  these  twenty-three  years,  that 
I  have  possessed  my  kingdom." 

Often  is  the  smile  of  gaiety  assumed,  whilst  the  heart  aches 
within :  tliough  folly  may  laugh,  guilt  will  sting. 

There  is  no  mortal  truly  wiscand  restless  at  once :  wisdom 
is  the  repose  of  minds. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONTAINING  INSERTIONS  OF  THE  PERIOD,  &C. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  106. 

The  absence  of  evil  is  a  real  good.  Peace,  quiet,  exemption 
from  pain,  should  be  a  continual  feast. 

Worldly  happiness  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself,  by  corrupt- 
ing the  heart.  It  fosters  the  loose  and  the  violent  passions.  It 
engenders  noxious  habits  ;  and  taints  the  mind  with  iabe  deli- 
cacy, which  makes  it  feel  a  thousand  unreal  evils. 

Feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  comfortii^  the 
afflicted,  yield  more  pleasure  than  we  receive  from  those  ac- 
tions which  respect  only  ourselves.  Benevolence  may,  in  this 
view,  be  termed  the  most  refined  self-love. 

The  resources  of  virtue  remain  entire,  when  the  days  of 
trouble  come.  They  remain  with  us  in  sickness,  as  in  health ; 
in  poverty,  as  in  the  midst  of  riches ;  in  our  dark  and  solitary 
hours,  no  less  than  when  surrounded  with  friends  and  cheer- 
ful society.  Tlie  mind  of  a  good  man  is  a  kingdom  to  him,  and 
he  can  always  enjoy  it. 

We  ruin  the  happiness  of  life,  when  we  attempt  to  raise  it 
top  high.    A  tolerable  and  comfortable  state,  is  all  that  we  can 

Eropose  to  ourselves  on  earth.    Peace  and  contentment,  not 
liss,  nor  transport,  are  tlie  full  portion  of  man.  Perfect  joy  is 
reserved  for  heaven. 

If  we  look  around  us,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  whole 
universe  is  full  of  active  powers.   Action  is  indeed  the  g^us 
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of  nature.  Bj  motion  and  exertion,  the  system  of  being  is  pre- 
served in  vigour.  By  its  different  parts  always  acting  in  sub- 
ordination one  to  another,  the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  car- 
ried on.  The  heavenly  bodies  perpetually  revolve.  Day  and 
night  incessantly  repeat  their  appointed  course.  Continual 
operations  are  going  on  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters.  No- 
thing stands  still. 

Constantine  the  Great,  was  advanced  to  the  sole  dominion 
of  the  Roman  world,  A.  D.  325 ;  and  soon  after  openly  profess- 
ed the  Christian  faith. 

The  letter  concludes  with  this  remarkable  postscript: 
'^  P.  S.  Though  I  am  innocent  of  the  chaise,  and  have  been 
bitterly  persecuted,  yet  I  cordially  forgive  my  enemies  and 
persecutors." 

The  last  edition  of  that  valuable  work,  was  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  original  M.  S. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONTAINING  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  DASH;  OF  THB  NOTES  OF 
INTBRROOATION  AND  EXCLAMATION;  AND  OF  THE  PARENTHE- 
TICAL CHARACTERS. 

Sc«  Vol.  2.  p.  107, 

Beauty  and  strength,  combined  with  virtue  and  piety, — ^how 
lovely  in  the  sight  of  men!  how  pleasing  to  Heaven!  pecuUarly 
pleasing,  because  with  every  temptation  to  deviate,  they  vo- 
luntarily walk  in  the  path  of  duty. 

Something  there  is  inore  needful  than  expense ; 
And  something  previous  e'en  to  taste  ; — 'tis  sense. 

••  V\\  live  to-morrow,"  will  a  wise  man  say  ? 
To-morrow  is  too  late  : — then  live  to-day, 

Gripushas  long  been  ardently  endeavouring  to  fill  his  chest: 
and  lo !  it  is  now  full.  Is  he  happy  ?  and  does  he  use  it  ?  Does  he 
gratefully  think  of  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  ?  Does  he  dis- 
tribute to  the  poor  ?  Alas !  these  interests  have  no  place  in  his 
breast. 

Wljat  is  there  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  world,  the  enjoyments 
of  luxury,  the  gratification  of  passion,  comparable  to  the  tran- 
quil deUght  of  a  good  conscience  ? 
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To  lie  down  on  the  pillow,  after  a  day  spent  in  tempeiance, 
in  beneficence,  and  in  piety,  how  sweet  is  it ! 

We  wait  till  to-morrow  to  be  happy :  alas !  why  not  to-^y  ? 
Shall  wc  be  younger  ?  Are  we  sure  we  shall  be  healthier  ?  Will 
our  passions  become  feebler,  and  our  love  of  the  world  less  1 

What  shadow  can  be  more  vain  than  the  life  of  a  great  part 
of  mankind  ?  Of  all  that  eager  and  bustling  crowd  which  we 
behold  on  earth,  how  few  discover  the  path  of  true  happiness! 
How  few  can  we  find  whose  activity  has  not  been  misemploy- 
ed, and  whose  course  terminates  not  in  confessions  of  disap- 
pointment! 

On  the  one  hand,  are  the  Divine  approbation,  and  immortal 
honour ;  on  the  other,  (remember  and  beware,)  are  the  stings  of 
conscience,  and  endless  infamy* 

As  in  riper  years,  all  unreasonable  returns  to  the  levity  of 

irouth  ought  to  be  avoided,  (an  admonition  which  equally  be- 
ongs  to  both  the  sexes,)  still  more  are  we  to  ^aiti  against 
those  intemperate  indulgences  of  pleasure,  to  which  the  youi^ 
are  unhappily  prone. 

The  bliss  of  man,  (could  pride  that  blessing  find,) 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind. 

Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 
Lent  Heav'n  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me  2 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CORRECTIONS  OF  THE   PROMISCUOUS   INSTANCES    OF    DEFECTIVE 

PUNCTUATION- 

.<?eeVol.2.  p.  103. 

Section  1. 
Examples  in  Prose. 

WuEN  Socrates  was  asked,  what  man  approached  the  near- 
est to  perfect  happiness,  he  answered :  ^^  That  man  who  has  the 
fewest  wants." 

She  who  studies  her  glass,  neglects  her  heart. 

Between  passion  and  lying,  there  is  not  a  finger^s  breadth. 

The  freer  we  feci  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  others,  the 
more  free  are  they  :  he  who  is  free,  makes  free.  . 

Addison  has  remained,  with  equal  piety  an^  truth,  **  fliat  the 
creation  is  a  perpetual  feast  to  the  mind  of  a  good  man.'' 
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He  who  shuts  out  all  evasion  when  he  promises,  loves  tnitti. 

The  laurels  of  the  warrior  are  dyed  in  blood ;  and  bedew- 
ed with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

Between  &me  and  true  honour,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made.  The  former  is  a  loud  and  noisy  applause :  the  latter,  a 
more  silent  and  internal  homage.  Fame  floats  on  the  breath 
of  the  multitude :  honour  rests  on  the  judgment  of  the  think- 
ing. Fame  may  give  praise  while  it  withholds  esteem :  true  ho- 
nour implies  esteem  mingled  with  respect.  The  one  regards 
particular  distinguished  talents :  the  other  looks  up  to  the 
whole  character. 

There  is  a  certain  species  of  religion,  (if  we  can  give  it 
that  name,)  which  is  placed  wholly  in  speculation  and  belief; 
in  the  regularity  of  external  homage ;  or  in  fieiy  zeal  about 
contested  opinions. 

Xenophanes,  who  was  reproached  with  being  timorous,  be- 
cause he  would  not  venture  his  money  in  a  game  at  dice, 
made  this  manly  and  sensible  reply :  ^  I  confess  I  am  exceed- 
ingly timorous ;  for  I  dare  not  commit  an  evil  action.'' 

He  loves  nobly,  (I  speak  of  friendship,)  who  is  not  jealous, 
when  he  has  partners  of  love. 

Our  happiness  consists  in  the  pursuit,  much  more  than  in 
the  attainment,  of  any  temporal  good. 

Let  me  repeal  it ; — ^he  only  is  great  who  has  the  habits  of 
greatness. 

Prosopopoeia,  or  personification,  is  a  rhetorical  figure,  by 
which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects:  as, 
'^  The  ground  thirsts  for  rain ;''  '^  The  earth  smiles  with  plenty." 

The  proper  and  rational  conduct  of  men,  with  regard  to 
futurity,  is  regulated  by  two  considerations :  first,  that  much  of 
what  it  contains,  must  remain  to  us  absolutelv  unknown; 
next,  that  there  are  also  some  events  in  it,  which  may  be 
certainly  known  and  foreseen. 

The  gardens  of  the  world  produce  only  deciduous  flowers. 
Perennial  ones  must  be  sought  in  the  delightful  regions  above. 
Roses  without  thorns  are  the  growth  of  paradise  alone. 

How  many  rules  and  maxims  of  life  might  be  spared, 
could  we  fix  a  principle  of  virtue  within ;  and  inscribe  the 
living  sentiment  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  affections !  He  who 
loves  righteousness,  is  master  of  all  the  distinctions  in  morality. 

He  irao,  from  the  benignity  of  his  nature,  erected  this  world 
for  the  abode  of  men ;  he  who  furnished  it  so  richly  for  our  ac- 
commodation, and  stored  it  with  so  much  beauty  for  our  enter- 
tainment ;  he  who,  since  first  we  entered  into  life,  hath  followed 
us  with  such  a  variety  of  mercies:  this  amiable  and  beneficent 
being,  surely  can  have  no  pleasure  in  our  disappointment  and 
distress.    He  knows  our  frame ;  he  remembers  we  are  dust; 
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and  looks  to  frail  man,  we  are  assured,  with  such  pity  as  a 
fetfaer  beareth  to  his  children. 

One  of  the  first  lessons,  both  of  religion  and  of  wisdom,  is^ 
to  moderate  our  expectations  and  hopes ;  and  not  to  set  fortib 
on  the  voyage  of  life,  like  men  who  expect  to  be  always 
carried  forward  with  a  favourable  gale.  Let  us  be  satisfied  if 
the  path  we  tread  be  easy  and  smooth,  though  it  be  not  strew* 
ed  with  flowers. 

Providence  never  intended,  that  the  art  of  living  happily 
in  this  world,  should  depend  on  that  deep  penetration,  that 
acute  sagacity,  and  those  refinements  of  thought,  which  few 
possess.  It  has  dealt  more  graciously  with  us ;  and  made  happi- 
ness depend  on  uprightness  of  intention,  much  more  than  on 
extent  of  capacity. 

Most  of  our  passions  flatter  us  in  their  rise.     But  their  be- 

S'nnings  are  treacherous;  their  growth  is  imperceptible;  and 
e  evils  which  they  carry  in  their  train,  lie  concealed,  until 
their  dominion  is  estabUshed.  What  Solomon  says  of  one  of 
them,  holds  true  of  them  all,  ^^  that  their  beginning  is  as  when 
one  letteth  out  water.''  It  issues  from  a  small  chink,  which  once 
might  have  been  easily  stopped;  but  being  neglected,  it  is 
soon  widened  by  the  stream ;  till  the  bank  is  at  last  totally 
thrown  down,  and  the  flood  is  at  liberty  to  deluge  the  whole 
plain. 

Prosperity  debilitates,  instead  of  strengthening  the  mind* 
Its  most  common  effect  is,  to  create  an  extreme  sensibility  to 
the  slightest  wound.  It  foments  impatient  desires;  and  raises 
expectations  which  no  success  can  satisfy.  It  fosters  a  false 
delicacy,  which  sickens  in  the  midst  of  indulgence.  By  repeat- 
ed gratification,  it  blunts  the  feelings  of  men  to  what  is  pleas- 
ing; and  leaves  them  unhappily  acute  to.  whatever  is  uneasy. 
Hence,  the  galq  which  another  would  scarcely  feel,  is,  to  the 

{)rosperous,  a  rude  tempest.  Hence,  the  rose-leaf  doubled  be- 
ow  them  on  the  couch,  as  it  is  told  of  the  effeminate  Sybarite, 
breaks  their  rest.  Hence,  the  disrespect  shown  by  Mordecai, 
preyed  with  such  violence  on  the  heart  of  Haman. 

Anxiety  is  the  poison  of  human  life.  It  is  the  parent  of 
many  sins,  and  of  more  miseries.  In  a  world  where  every  thing 
is  so  doubtful ;  where  we  may  succeed  in  our  wish,  and  be 
miserable  ;  where  we  may  be  disappointed,  and  be  blessed  in 
the  disappointment ;  what  mean  this  restless  stir  and  commo- 
tion of  mind  ?  Can  our  solicitude  alter  the  course,  or  unravel 
the  intricacy,  of  human  events  ?  Can  our  curiosity  pierce 
through  the  cloud,  which  the  Supreme  Being  hath  made  im- 
penetrable to  mortal  eye? 

No  situation  is  so  remote,  and  no  station  so  unfavourable  as 
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to  preclude  access  to  the  happiness  of  a  future  state.     A  road  is 

Xned  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  those  blissful  habitations,  from 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  from  all  conditions  of  human 
life ;  from  the  peopled  city,  and  from  the  solitary  desert ;  from 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  from  the  palaces  of  kings ;  from 
the  dwelhngs  of  ignorance  and  simplicity,  and  from  the  re- 
gions of  science  and  improvement. 

The  scenes  which  present  themselves,  at  our  entering  upon 
the  world,  are  commonly  flattering.  Whatever  they  be  in 
themselves,  the  lively  spirits  of  the  young  gild  every  opening 
prospect.  The  field  of  hope  appears  to  stretch  wide  before 
them.  Pleasure  seems  to  put  forth  its  blossoms  on  every  side. 
Impelled  by  desire,  forward  they  rush  with  inconsiderate 
ardour :  prompt  to  decide,  and  to  choose ;  averse  to  hesitate,  or 
to  inquire ;  credulous,  because  untaught  by  experience  ;  rash, 
because  unacquainted  with  danger ;  headstrong,  because  un- 
subdued by  disappointment.  Hence  arise  the  perils  to  which 
they  are  exposed ;  and  which,  too  often,  from  want  of  attention 
to  faithful  admonition,  precipitate  them  into  ruin  irretrie- 
vable. 

By  the  unhappy  excesses  of  irregular  pleasure  in  youtli, 
how  many  amiable  dispositions  arc  corrupted  or  destroyed ! 
How  many  rising  capacities  and  powers  are  suppressed !  How 
many  flatterine  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are  totally  extin* 
tinguished  ?  Who  but  must  drop  a  tear  over  human  nature, 
when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose  so  bright,  over- 
cast with  such  untimely  darkness ;  that  sweetness  of  temper 
which  once  engaged  many  hearts,  that  modesty  which  was  so 
prepossessing,  those  abilities  which  promised  extensive  use- 
folness,  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  low  sensuality ;  and  one 
who  was  formed  for  passing  through  life,  in  the  midst  of  pub- 
lic esteem,  cut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  ; 
or  sunk,  for  the  whole  of  it,  into  insignificance  and  contempt  ? 
These,  O  sinful  Pleasure !  are  thy  trophies.  It  is  thus  that,  co- 
operating with  the  foe  of  God  and  man,  thou  dcgradest  human 
honour,  aod  blastest  the  opening  prospects  of  human  felicity. 


Section  3. 


Examples  in  Poetry. 

Where,  thy  true  treasure  ?  Gold  says,  '^  not  in  me. 
And,  *<  not  in  me/'  the  Diamond..  Gold  is  poor. 
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The  scenei  of  bat^Dess  tell  us — what  are  men  ; 
The  icenes  of  pleasure — ^what  i|.all  beside. 

Wo  then  apart,  (if  wo  apart  can  be 
From  mortal  man,)  and  fortune  at  oar  nod. 
The  gay,  rich,  great,  triumphant,  and  august. 
What  are  they  ?  The  most  happy  (strange  to  say !} 
Conyince  me  most  of  human  misery. 

All  this  dread  order  break — for  whom  ?  for  thee  l 
Vile  worm ! —  O  madness !  pride  !  impiety ! 

Man,  like  the  gen'rous  vine,  supported  Urea  ; 

The  strength  he  gains,  is  from  th'  embrace  he  giwi. 

Know,  Nature^s  children  all  divide  her  care  : 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  warmM  a  bear. 
While  man  exclaims,  '*  See  all  things  for  my  use  !*' 
"  See  man  for  mine,"  replies  a  pamper'd  goose. 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall. 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Th*  Almighty,  from  his  throne,  on  earth  surveys 
Nought  greater  than  an  honest  humble  heart : 
An  humble  heart  his  residence,  prononnc'd 
His  second  seat. 

Bliss  there  is  none,  but  unprecarious  bliss. 
That  is  the  gem  :  sell  all,  and  purchase  that. 
Why  go  a  begging  to  contingencies  ? 
Not  gainM  with  ease,  nor  sdely  lov'd  if  gain'd. 

There  is  a  time,  when  toil  must  be  preferrM, 
^^  joy*  by  mistim'd  fondness,  is  undone. 
A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains. 

Thus  nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied. 

See  the  sole  bliss  Heav'n  could  on  all  bestow ! 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know  : 
Yet  poor  with  fortune,  and  with  learning  blind, 
The  bad  must  miss  ;  the  good  untaught  will  find. 

Whatever  is,  is  right.    This  world,  'tis  true, 

Was  made  for  CaBsar,— but  for  Titus  too. 

And  which  more  bless'd  ?  who  chain'd  his  country,  say, 

Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  ? 
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The  fint  rare  ayn^omofa  mind  in  health, 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleainre  felt  at  home. 

True  happiness  residea  in  things  unseen. 
No  smiles  of  fortane  ever  bless  the  bad ; 
Nor  can  her  frowns  rob  innocence  of  joy. 

Oh  the  dark  days  of  vanity !  while  here, 
How  tasteless !  and  how  terrible,  when  gone  t 
Gone  ?  they  ne'er  go :  when  past,  they  hanntns  still. 

Father  of  light  and  life !  Thou  good  supreme ! 
O  teach  me  what  is  good !  Teach  me  thyself! 
Save  ma  from  folly,  ranity,  and  vice, 
From  ev'ry  low  pursuit ;  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure. 
Sacred,  substantial,  never  fading  bliss  ? 

If  I  am  right,  th^  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  neht  to  stay : 
If  1  am  wrong,  O  teach  my  heart 

To  find  tint  better  way. 

S*ave  me  alike  from  foohsh  pride, 

Or  impious  discontent, 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied. 

Or  aug^t  thy  goodness  lent. 

O  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought, 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul. 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone  ! 
Communion  sweet,  communion  laiige  and  high, 
Our  reason,  guardian  angel,  and  our  God. 
Then  nearest  these,  when  others  most  remote ; 
And  all,  ere  long,,  shall  be  remote,  but  these. 

Benevolence. 

iTod  loves  from  whole  to  parts ;  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake.  ^ 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake  : 
The  centre  mov*d,  a  circle  straight  succeeds ; 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads. 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace  ; 
His  country  next ;  and  next,  all  human  race  : 
Wide,  and  more  wide  th*  o'crflowings  of  the  mind. 
Take  ev'ry  creature  in,  of  ev'ry  kind. 
Vol.  II.  I  i 
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iilarth  smiiei  around,  with  bouodless  boMiily  blest ; 
Aud  hcav'n  beholds  its  iiua0  in  hiti.breasf. 

HappinesM. 

Know  then  this  truth,  (enou^  for  man  to  know,  t 

'''Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below  :** 

The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still. 

And  tastes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill ; 

Where  only  merit  conaUnt  pay  receives, 

Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives  : 

The  joy  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  gain, 

And  if  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain  : 

Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  bless'd  ; 

And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distressed  :• 

The  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears. 

Less  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears. 

Good,  from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquir*d  ; 

For  ever  exercised,  yet  never  tir'd  ; 

Never  elated  while  one  man's  oppress'd  ; 

Never  dejected  while  another's  blest : 

And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  reoiain  ; 

Since  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain. 

Gratitude. 

When  all  thy  merrif  s,  O  my  God  ! 

My  rising  sou]  surveys. 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

Oh  how  shall  words,  with  equal  warmth. 

The  griititude  declare, 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  " 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

Thy  providence  my  life  .••uPtainM 

And  all  my  wants  redre«s'd. 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lav. 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries. 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  leamM 

To  form  themselves  in  pray'r. 

Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd. 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceived 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow*d. 
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When  in  the  slipp'rj  piiths  of  youth, 

With  heedless  steps,  i  ran, 
Thine  arm,  uriseen,  coutiey'd  me  safe, 

And  led  me  tip  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  death, 

It  gently  clearM  my  way  ; 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice. 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

When  worn  with  sickness,  ofl  hast  thou, 

With  health  renewM  my  face  ; 
And  when  in  sin  and  sorrow  sunk, 

RcvivM  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteous  hand,  with  worldly  bliss. 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er ; 
And,  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend. 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  pda 

My  daily  thanks  employ  ; 
Nor  h  the  least,  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  jo\ . 

Through  ev'ry  period  of  my  lifc» 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue  ; 
And,  after  death,  in  distant  worlds. 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  nij;;1)t 

Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
My  ever  grateful  heart,  O  Lord  ! 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eternity,  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise  ; 
For  0  !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 

The  Voyage  of  Life* 

Self-flatter'd,  unexperienc'd,  high  in  hope, 

When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer,  and  streamers  gay, 

We  cut  our  cable,  launch  into  the  world. 

And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  star  our  friend. 

All  in  some  darling  enterprise  cmhark'd. 

But  where  is  he  can  fathom  its  event  ? 
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Amid  a  multitude  of  artlesa  bwDds, , , 

(Ruiu's  sure  perquisite,  lier  lawfbr prise,) 

Some  steer  ang)it:  bat  the;  Mack  blast  blows  hard. 

And  puft  them  wide  of  hope.    With  hearts  of  prod*, 

FuU  agaiiist  wind  and  tide,  some  win  their  way  ; 

And  when  strong  effort  hvB  deserr'd  the  port. 

And  togg'd  it  into  view,  'tis  won !  'tis  losti 

Though  strong  their  oar,  still  stronger  is  their  fate  : 

They  strike  ;  and  while  they  triumph,  they  expire. 

In  stress  of  weather,  mott^iofne  sink  outri^t. 

0*er  them  and  o^er  their  Mines,  the  billows  close  : 

To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  bom. 

Olherii  a  short  memorial  leave  behind, 

Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  buk's  ingulTd  ; 

It  floats  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more  ; 

One  CsBsar  lives ;  a  thousand  are  foi|^. 

How/ev,  favourM  by  ev'ry  element. 

With  swelling  sails  inake  good  the  promis'd  port. 

With  all  their  wishes  freighted !     xet  ev'n  these. 

Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  soon  complain. 

Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free. 

They  still  are  men ;  and  when  is  man  secure  ? 

As  fatal  te'me,  as  norm.    The  rush  of  years 

Beats  down  their  strength ;  their  numberless  escape* 

In  ruin  end  :  and,  now,  their  proud  success 

But  plantsnew  terrors  on  the  victor^s  brow. 

What  pain,  to  quit  the  world  just  made  their  own ! 

Their  nests  so  deeply  downed,  and  built  so  h^h  ! — 

Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 


PART  V. 
PERSPICUITT  AND  ACCITRACT. 


riRST, 

With  respect  to  single  words  and  phrases, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Corrections  of  Qie  errors  diat  relate  to  PURITY. 

See  VoL  2.  p.  117. 

WE  should  be  daUy  employed  in  doing  good. 
/  am  wearied  with  seeing  so  perverse  a  disposition. 
I  know  not  who  has  done  this  thing. 

He  is  tn  no  wise  thy  inferior ;  and,  in  this  instance,  is  not  at 
all  to  blame. 

The  assistance  was  welcome,  and  seasonably  afforded. 
For  want  of  employment,  he  wandered  idly  about  the  fields. 
We  ought  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously^  in  the 
world. 
He  was  long  indisposed,  and  at  length  died  o{  melanchohi. 
That  word  follows  the  general  rule,  and  takes  the  prnd- 
imaie  accent. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  genius,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 

The  haughtiness  of  Florio  was  very  ungraceful^  and  disgust- 
ed both  his  friends  and  strangers. 

He  charged  me  with  want  of  resolution,  hut  in  this  censure 
he  was  greatly  mistaken. 
They  have  manifested  great  candour  in  all  the  transaction. 
The  conformity  of  the  thought  to  truth  and  nature  greatly 
recommended  it. 

The  importance,  as  well  as  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  has 
been  clearly  displayed. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  spirit  and  design  of  some  laws. 
The  disposition  which  he  exhibited,  was  both  unnatural  and 
uncomfortable. 
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His  natural  severity  rendered  him  a  yexjunpcpular  speaker. 

The  inqmetude  of  his  mind,  made  his  station  and  wealth  far 
from  being  enviable. 

I  received  the  gift  with  pleasure,  but  I  shall  now  more  glad- 
ly resign  it.     Or — with  greater  pleasure  resign  iL 

These  are  things  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  growing  aee. 

I  am  grieved  loith  the  view  of  so  many  blank  leaves,  in  the 
book  of  my  life. 

I  repent  that  1  have  so  long  walked  in  the  paths  of  folly. 

/  think  that  I  am  not  mistaS:en  in  an  opinion,  which  I  have 
so  well  considered. 

They  thought  it  an  important  subject,  and  the  question  was 
strenuously  debated  on  both  sides. 

Thy  speech  betrays  thee ;  for  thou  art  a  Gallilean. 

Let  us  not  give  too  hasty  credit  to  stories  which  may  injure 
our  neighbour  :  perhaps  they  are  the  (^spring  of  caluniDy^ 
or  misapprehension. 

The  gardens  were  void  of  simplicity  and  elegance  ;  and  ex- 
hibited much  that  was  glaring  and  whimsicaU 


CHAPTER  n. 

Corrcclions  of  the  errors  relating  to  PROPRIETY* 

Section  1. 

i^ec  Vol.  I.  p.  1 13. 

I  would  an  readily  do  it  myself,  as  pei'suade  another  to  do  it* 

Of  the  justness  of  his  measures,  he  convinced  his  oppononl 
by  the  force  of  argument. 

He  IS  not  in  any  degree  better  than  those  whom  he  so  libe- 
rally condemns. 

He  insists  upon  security,  and  will  not  liberate  him  till  it  be 
obtained. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  I  understafid  it,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  acceptation. 

The  favourable  moment  should  be  embraced;  for  he  does 
not  continue  long  in  one  mind. 

He  exposed  himself  so  much  amongst  the  people,  that  he 
mas  once  or  twice  in  danger  of  having  his  head  broken. 

He  was  very  dexterous  in  penetrating  the  views  and  designs 
of  others. 

If  a  little  care  were  bestowed  tipon  his  education,  he  might  be 
very  useful  amongst  his  neighbours. 
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He  midit  have  perceived,  bv  a  tfansient  viewj  the  difficulties 
to  which  bis  conduct  exposed  him* 

If  I  should  have  a  little  lebure  to-morrow,  I  intend  to  pay 
them  a  short  visit. 

This  performance  is  oftlu  same  value  as  the  other. 

The  scene  was  new,  and  he  was  seized  with  wonder  at  all  he 
saw. 


Section  2. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  119. 

Let  us  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  those  of  art,  with 
proper  attention. 

He  is  engaged  in  a  treatise  on  the  interests  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  body. 

Some  productions  of  nature  rise  or  sink  in  value,  according 
as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art. 

The  Latin  tongue,  was  never  spoken,  in  its  purity,  in  this 
island. 

For  some  centuries,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween France  and  England,  by  reason  of  the  dominions  which 
we  possessed  there,  and  the  conquests  which  we  made.  Or — 
occasioned  6y  the  dominions^  &c. 

He  is  impressed  with  a  true  sense  of  the  importance  of  that 
function,  when  chosen  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  piety 
and  virtue. 

The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  virtuous  and  the  vile,  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  temperate  and  the  profligate, 
mast  often,  like  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  be  blended  together. 
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See  Vol.2.  I),  no. 

An  eloquent  speaker  may  give  more  numerous  but  cannot 
give  more  convincing  arguments,  than  this  plain  man  offered. 
Or — may  give  morejout  cannot  give  stronger^  &c. 

These  persons  possessed  very  moderate  intellects,  even  be- 
fore they  had  impaired  them  by  the  Hxtravagance  q/*  passion. 

True  wit  is  nature  dressed  to  advantage ;  hut  some  works 
have  more  ornament  than  docs  them  good. 

The  sharks,  that  prey  upon  the  inadvertency  of  young 
heirs,  are  more  pardonable  than  those,  who  trespass  upon  the 
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good  opinion  of  persmts  that  treat  tbem  iriQi  great  confidence 
and  req»ect 

Honour  teaches  ub  properiy  to  respect  ounehres,  and  to 
violate  no  right  or  pnyilege  of  our  neighbour :  it  leads  us  to 
support  the  feeble,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  to  scorn  to  be 
soremed  by  degradii^  and  injurious  passions.  //  imtft,  thw^i- 
foTt^  be  a  false  and  mistaken  honour^  that  prompts  the  destroyer 
to  take  the  life  of  his  friend. 

He  will  always  be  with  jrou,  to  support  and  comfort  you, 
and  in  some  measure  to  prosper  your  labours ;  and  he  will  also 
be  with  all  his  faithful  ministers,  who  shall  succeed  you  in  his 
service. 


Section  4. 

See  Vol.  3.  p.  KO. 

Most  of  our  sailors  were  asleep  in  their  apartmentSj  when  a 
Heavy  wave  broke  over  the  skipy  and  swept  away  oneof&wr  boais^ 
and  the  box  which  contained  our  compasses j  &c«  Our  eotm  vrinr 
dows  were  secured,  or  the  vessel  would  have  been  filled.  The 
main-mast  was  so  damaged  that  we  were  obliged  to  strengthen 
it,  and  to  proceed  for  Lisbon. 

The  book  is  very  neatly  printed :  the  distances  between  the 
lines  are  ample  and  regular,  and  the  lines  themselves^  on  the  op- 
posite sides  qf  each  leaf  exactly  correspond  to  one  another. 

Section  5. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  120. 

When  our  friendship  is  considered,  how  is  it  possible  that 
I  should  not  grieve  for  having  lost  such  a  friend? 

T%e  hen  being  in  her  nest^  was  killed  and  eaten  there  by  the 
eagle*  Or — 7%e  eagle  killed  the  hen^flew  to  her  nest  in  the  tree, 
and  eat  her  there. 

It  may  be  justly  said,  that  there  are  no  laws  preferable  to  those 
of  England. 

They  who  have  pretended  to  polish  and  refine  the  English 
lai^uage,  have  been  the  chief  agents^  in  multiplying  its  c£uses 
ana  absurdities.  Or — the  chief  things  rohich  they  who  have  pre- 
tended to  polish  and  refine  the  English  language^  liave  done,  w,  to 
multiply  its  abuses  arid  absurdities. 

The  English  adventurers,  degenerating  from  the  customs  of 
their  own  tuitiony  were  gradually  assimilated  to  the  natives,  in- 
stead  of  reclaiming  them  from  their  uncultivated  manners. 
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It  has  been  said,  that  Jesuits  cannot  <mly  tquivocate.  Or — 
Jesuits  are  not  the  only  persons  who  can  equitocatem 

We  must  not  think  that  these  people,  when  injured,  have 
no  right  at  all  to  our  protection.  Or — have  less  right  than 
others  to  our  protection. 

Solomon  tne  son  of  David,  and  the  builder  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  was  the  richest  monarch  that  reigned  over  the 
Jewish  people. 

Solomon,  whose  father  David  was  persecuted  by  Saul, 
was  the  richest  monarch  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  certain  that  all  the  words  which  are  signs  of  complex 
ideas,  may  furnish  matter  of  mistake  and  cavil.  Or — all  those 
words,  &c. 

Lisias,  speaking  of  his  friends,  promised  to  his  father,  never 
to  abandon  them.  Or — lAsias,  speaking  of  his  fathtr^s  friends, 
promised  to  his  father,  never  to  abandon  them. 

The  Divine  Being,  ever  liberal  and  faithful,hesipe^  favours 
on  his  servants.  Or — TTu  Divine  Being  heapeth  favours  on 
his  liberal  and  faithful  servants. 

Evefj  well-instructed  scribe,  is  like  a  householder,  who 
brinseth  out  of  his  treasure  new  things  and  old. 

He  was  willing  to  spend  one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  rather 
than  be  enslaved. 

Dryden,  in  the  following  words,  makes  a  very  handsome  ob- 
scrvation,  on  Ovid's  writing  a  letter  from  Dido  to  iEneas. 

Imprudent  associations  disqualify  us  for  instructing  or  re- 
proving  others.  Or — disqualify  us  for  receiving  instruction 
or  reproof  from  others. 


Section  6. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  121. 

I  SELDOM  see  a  noble  building,  or  any  great  piece  of  mag- 
nificence and  pomp,  but  I  think,  how  little  is  all  this  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  an  immortal  soul ! 

A  poet,  speaking  of  the  universal  deluge,  says : 

Yet  when  that  flood  in  its  own  depth  was  drownM, 
It  left  behind  it  false  and  slippery  ground. 

IVhen  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  subsided,  they  left,  &c. 

The  author  of  the  Spectator  says,  that  a  man  is  not  qualified 
for  a  bust,  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity. 

And  Bezaleel  made  the  laver  of  brass,  andjhe  foot  of  it  of 
brass,  of  the  mirrors  used  by  the  women. 

Vol.  11.  Kk 
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And,  in  the  l<mtr  deep,  anolhtr  deep 
Stil!  threat' Ding  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 

Section  7. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  122. 

No  femtr  than  two  hundred  scholars  have  been  edacated 
in  that  school. 

The  buavMss^  however  laudable  the  attempt^  was  found  to 
be  impracticable. 

He  IB  our  comnwn  benefactor,  and  deserves  our  respect  and 
obedience. 

Vivacity  is  often  promoted,  by  presenting  a  sensible  object 
to  the  mind,  instead  of  an  mtelUctual  one. 

They  broke  down  the  banks,  and  the  country  was  sood 
ovtr^owtdm 

The  garment  was  decently  formed,  and  sewtd  very  neatly. 

The  house  is  a  cold  one,  for  it  has  a  norihtm  aspect. 

The  prcposal  for  each  of  us  to  relinquish  something,  was 
complied  with,  and  produced  a  cordial  rcconci/tottoiu 

Though  leam'd,  well  bred  ;  and  thou^  well  bred,  sincere  ; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanely  severe. 

A  fop  is  a  ridiaUont  character,  in  every  one's  view  but  his 
own. 

An  action  that  excites  lauebter,  without  any  mixture  of  con- 
tempt, may  be  called  a  risible  action* 

It  is  difficult  for  him  to  speak  three  sentences  successivtii/. 

By  this  expression,  I  do  not  mean  what  some  persons  an- 
nex to  it. 

The  neglect  of  timely  precaution  was  the  cause  of  this 
great  loss. 

All  the  sophistry  which  has  been  employed,  cannot  obscure 
so  plain  a  truth. 

Disputing  should  always  be  so  managed,  as  to  remind  as, 
that  the  only  end  of  it  is  truth. 

My  friend  was  so  ill  that  he  could  not  ^7  up  at  all,  but  was 
obliged  to  lie  continually  in  bed. 

A  certain  prince,  it  is  said,  when  he  invaded  the  Elgyptians. 
placed,  in  the  front  of  his  army,  a  number  of  cats  and  other 
animals,  which  were  worshipped  by  those  people.  A  reve- 
rence for  these  creatures^  made  the  Egyptians  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  become  an  easy  conquest. 

The  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  interest  which  so  august 
a  Being  is  supposed  to  take  in  our  concerns,  is  a  source  to 
consolafton. 
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And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  ball, 
and  had  sat  down  together,  Peter  sat  down  among  them. 

By  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
ander  the  emperors,  the  wit  and  elooucnce  of  me  a^e  were 
wholly  turned  towards  panegyric.  Or — wholly  employed  in 
panegyric.' 

The  refreshment  came  in  seasonably,  before  they  had  lain 
down  to  rest. 

We  speak  what  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  which  we  have 
seen. 

They  shalljly  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat. 

The  wicked  ^ee  when  no  man  pursueth :  but  the  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  lion. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed. 

He  died  by  violence  ;  for  he  was  killed  with  a  sword. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  the  medicine,  when  he  began  to  feel 
himself  relieved. 

No  place  nor  any  object  appears  to  him  void  of  beauty. 

When  we  fall  into  conversation,  with  any  person^  the  first 
thing  we  should  consider,  is,  the  intention  of  it. 

Galileo  invented  the  telescope ;  Hervey  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood. 

Philip  found  difficult  in  managing  the  Athenians,  from  the 
nature  of  their  dispositions ;  but  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  designs. 

A  heraut  is  austere  in  his  life ;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sen- 
tences. 

A  candid  man  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  for^ven ;  a 
patriot  avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  ap* 
plauded. 

We  have  increased  our  femily  and  expenses  ;  and  enlarged 
our  garden  and  fruit  orchard. 

By  proper  reflection,  we  may  be  taught  to  correct  what  is 
erroneous  and  to  supply  what  is  defective. 

The  good  man  is  not  overcome  by  disappointment,  when 
that  which  is  mortal  dies  ;  when  that  which  is  mutable,  begins 
to  change;  and  when  that  which  he  knew  to  be  transient, /7a5« 
'€s  away. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Corrections  of  the  errors  which  respect  PRECISION. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  124. 

This  great  politician  desisted  from  his  designs,  when  he 
found  them  impracticable. 

He  was  of  so  high  and  independent  a  spirit,  that  he  abhoHred 
being  in  debt. 

Though  raised  to  an  exalted  station,  she  was  a  pattern  of 


piety,  and  virtue. 


he  human  body  may  be  divided  into  the  head,  the  trunk, 
and  the  limbs. 

His  end  soon  approached ;  and  he  died  wi&  great  fortitude. 

He  was  a  man  of  so  much  pride,  that  he  despised  the  senti- 
ments of  others- 
Poverty  induces  dependence ;  and  dependence  increases 
corruption. 

This  man,  on  all  occasions,  treated  his  inferiors  with  great 
disdain. 

There  can  be  no  order  in  the  Hfe  of  that  man,  who  does  not 
allot  a  due  share  of  his  time,  to  retirement  and  reflection. 

Such  equivocal  expressions,  mark  an  intention  to  deceive. 

His  cheerful,  happy  temper,  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in 
his  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 


SECONDtY, 

Perspicuity  and  accuracy^  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences. 

CHAPTER  L 

Corrections  of  the  errors  which  relate^  to  the  CLEARNESS 

of  a  sentence. 

Section  1. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  125. 

Hence  appears  the  impossibility  that  an  undertaking  so  ma- 
naged, should  prove  successful. 
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May  we  not  here  say  with  the  poet,  that  ^'  virtue  is  its  own 
reward?" 

Had  he  died  before,  would  not  this  art  have  been  thm 
wholly  unknown  ? 

Not  to  exasperate  him,  I  spoke  only  a  very  few  words* 

The  works  of  art  receive  a  great  advantage,  from  the  re- 
semblance which  they  have  to  those  of  nature,  because  here 
not  only  the  similitude  is  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  is  perfect* 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  those  practices, 
anciently  used  on  such  occasions,  and  discontinued  only  through 
the  neglect  and  degeneracy  of  later  times. 

Sixtus  the  fourth  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great  collector  at 
least  of  books. 

If  Louis  XIV.  was  not  the  greatest  king,  he  was  at  least  the 
best  actor  of  majesty,  that  ever  filled  a  throne. 

These  forms  of  conversation,  multiplied,  fry  degrees,  and 
grew  troublesome. 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  to  such  actions  anlif  as 
are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to  such  as  are  highly  criminsd* 

By  greatness,  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object 
onfy,  but  the  lai^eness  of  a  whole  view.  Or — I  mean  not  only 
the  bulk  of  any  single  object^  but,  &c. 

I  was  formerly  engaged  in  that  business,  but  I  shall  never 
be  concerned  in  it  again. 

We  frequently  do  those  things,  which  we  afterwards  repent 
of. 

By  often  doing  the  same  thing,  it  becomes  habitual. 

Most  nations,  even  the  Jews  not  excepted,  were  prone  to  idol- 
atry. 

Raised  to  greatness  without  merit,  he  employed  his  power 
solely  for  the  gratification  of  his  passions. 

Section  2. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  126. 

Tu£  embarrassments  of  the  artificers,  rendered  the  progress 
of  the  work  very  slow. 

He  found  the  place  replete  with  wonders,  wtVA  the  contem- 
plation of  which  he  proposed  to  solace  himself,  if  he  should 
never  be  able  to  accomplish  his  flight. 

They  are  now  engaged  in  a  study,  the  usefulness  of  which 
they  have  long  wished  to  know. 

This  was  an  undertaking,  which,  in  the  execution,  proved 
as  impracticable,  as  every  other  of  their  pemicUmSy  yet  abortive 
schemes,  had  turned  out. 
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He  thought  that  the  presbyters  would  soon  become  Biore 
dangerous  to  the  magistrates,  than  the  prehlical  clergy  \mA 

ever  been. 

Frederic,  seeing  it  was  impossible,  with  sc^ety^  to  trust  his 
Ufe  in  their  hands,  was  obliged  to  take  the  Mahometans  for 
his  euard. 

The  emperor  refused  to  convert  the  truce   ol  once  into  a 

definitive  treaty. 

hi  the  night,  however,  the  miserable  remains  were  taken 

down. 

I  have,  m  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  mean* 
ing  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  my  present  undertaking ;  and  endeavoured,  by  several 
connder afiofif,  to  recommend  to  my  readers,  the  pursuit  of  those 
pleasures :  1  shall,  in  my  next  paper,  examine  the  sevenJ  soor- 
ces  from  whence  these  pleasures  are  derived. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  m  zMch  he 
partictdarly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knotty  and  subtle  eUsqui" 
sUions,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  him  a  poem, 
or  a  prospect ;  and  he  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fiH 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histoiy,  po- 
etry, and  contemplations  of  nature. 

The  English  reader,  if  he  would  see  the  notion  explained  at 
large,  may  find  it  in  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. 

Fields  of  com  form  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if  a  little 
care  were  bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie  between  them,  they 
would  display  neatness,  regularity,  and  elegance. 

Though  religion  will  indeed  bring  us  under  some  restraints, 
they  are  not  ofrdy  tolerable,  but,  on  the  whole,  desirable. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  those  methods  for  the  advance- 
ment of  piety?  which,  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws,  are  in 
the  power  oi  a  prince,  limited  like  ours. 

This  morning,  when,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  one  of 
the  gay  females  was  looking  over  some  hoods  and  ribands, 
brought  by  her  tirewoman,  I  employed  no  less  in  examining 
the  box  which  contained  them. 

Since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  in- 
tercourse of  buying  and  selling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  the 
honest  dealer,  where  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  at,  or  has 
no  law  to  punish  it,  is  often  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the 
advantage. 

Though  enei^etic  brevity  is  not  adapted  alike  to  every  sub- 
ject, we  ought,  on  every  occasion,  to  avoid  its  contrary,  a  lan- 
guid redundancy  of  words.  It  is  sornetimes  proper  to  be  co- 
pious, but  never  to  be  verbose. 
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A  monarchy,  limited  like  ours,  may,  for  ought  Iknowy  be 
placed,  as  it  has  often  been  represented,  just  in  the  middle 
point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ty- 
ranny, and,  on  the  other,  to  anarchy. 

Havinc  already  shown  how  the  fancy  is  affected  by  the 
works  of  nature,  and  afterwards  considered,  in  general,  Ao», 
inforri(iing  such  scenes  as  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  J  the  works  both  of  nature  and  of  art  assist  each  other ; 
I  shall  in  this  paper  throw  t(^ether  some  reflections,  &c. 

Let  but  one  brave,  great,  active,  disinterested  man  arise, 
and  he  will  be  received,  followed,  and  venerated. 

Ambition  creates  hatred,  shiness,  discords,  seditions,  and 
wars. 

The  scribes  made  it  their  profession  to  stuJfy,  and  to  teach, 
the  law  of  Moses* 

Sloth  5a/7«  the  foundation  of  every  virtue,  anJ  pours  upon  us  a 
deluge  of  crimes  and  evils. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Rome  were  so  far  from  suffering  a  Ro- 
man citizen  to  be  put  to  death,  that  they  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  whipped  or  even  to  be  bound. 

His  labours  to  acquire  knowledge  have  been  productive  of 
great  success  and  satisfaction. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  prudence,  justice,  modesty, 
and  virtue. 

His  favour  or  disapprobation  was  governed  by  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  an  enterprise. 

He  had  a  grateful  setise  of  the  benefits  received,  anfi  did  every 
thine  in  his  power  to  serve  his  benefactor. 

A^ny  persons  ^ve  evident  proof,  that  either  they  do  not 
believe  the  principles  of  religion,  or  that  they  do  not  feel  their 
power. 

As  the  guilt  of  an  officer,  if  he  prove  negligent,  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  a  common  servant ;  so  the  reward  of  his 
fidelity  will  be  proportionably  greater. 

The  comfort  annexed  to  goodness  is  the  pious  man's 
strength.  It  attaches  his  heart  to  religion.  It  inspires  his  zeal. 
It  supports  his  constancy  ;  and  accelerates  his  progress. 

Section  3. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  128. 

These  are  the  rules  of  the  master,  who  must  be  obeyed. 
They  attacked  the  house  of  Northumberland,  whom  they 
put  to  death. 
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He  laboured  to  involve  in  rwn  his  miniBter,  who  had  been 
the  author  of  it.     Or — to  ruin  his  minister^  &c. 

What  he  says,  is  true,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  point. 

The  French  marched  precipitately  as  to  an  assured  victory ; 
whereas  the  English  advanced  very  slowly,  and  dischaiiged 
such  flights  of  arrows,  as  did  great  execution.  When  the 
former  drew  near  the  archers,  the  latter  perceiving  that  tfaey 
were  out  of  breath,  charged  them  with  great  vigour. 

He  was  at  a  toindom  in  lAchfield,  taking  a  view  of  the  Caihe- 
dralj  where  a  party  of  the  royalists  had  fortified  themselvea. 

We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  splendid  or  pleasing  show 
in  nature,  than  what  is  formed  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  by  the  different  stains  of  light,  which  abow 
themselves  in  clouds  of  different  situations. 

There  will  be  found,  throughout  this  kingdom,  a  round  mil- 
lion of  creatures  in  human  figure,  whose  whole  subsistence, 
&c. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  upon  the 
ground^  any  printed  or  written  paper,  to  take  it  up,  and  lay  it 
aside  carefully,  as  not  knowing  but  it  may  contain  some  piece 
of  their  Alcoran. 

The  laws  of  nature  are,  truly,  what  lord  Bacon  styles  his 
aphorisms,  laws  of  laws.  Civil  laws  are  always  imperfect,  and 
are  often  false  deductions  from  them,  or  applications  of  ttiem: 
nay,  civU  taws  stand,  in  many  instances,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  nature. 

It  has  not  a  sentiment  in  itj  says  Pope,  that  the  author  does 
not  religiously  believe. 

Many  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this  method,  that,  from  a 
habit  which  they  acquired  at  the  University^  of  saving  ftme  and 
paper,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  that  they  can 
hardly  read  what  they  have  written. 

Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to 
this  xocighty  affair,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both 
houses  here ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  secnrely 
reckon. 

lf,/rom  the  earliest  period  of  life,  we  trace  a  youth  who  has 
been  well  educated,   we   shall  perceive  the  wisdom   of  thc^ 
maxims  here  recommended. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Corrections  of  the  errors  relating  to  the  UNITY  of  a 

sentence. 

Section  I. 

Ser  Vol.  2.  p.  129 

A  short  time  after  this  injury,  he  came  to  himself;  and 
the  next  day,  was  put  on  board  his  ship,  and  conveyed 
first  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  .£gina. 

The  Britons,  daily  harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts, 
were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence ;  Jiuit 
people  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  island  to  their  own 
power ;  and  drove  the  Britons  into  the  most  remote  and  moun- 
tainous parts.  The  rest  of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion, 
and  language,  became  wholly  Saxons. 

By  eagerness  of  temper,  and  precipitancy  of  indutgence, 
men  forfeit  all  the  advantages  which  patience  would  have 
procured ;  and  incur  the  opposite  evils  to  their  full  extent. 

This  prostitution  of  praise  (^ecis  not  onbf  the  gross  of  man- 
kind, who  take  their  notion  ot  character?  from  the  learned ; 
but  also  the  better  sort  of  people^  who^  by  this  means,  lose  some 
part  at  least  of  their  desire  of  fame,  when  they  find  it  promis* 
cuously  bestowed  on  the  meritorious  and  on  the  undeserving. 
Or — JSTot  ofdy  the  gross  part  of  mankind^  mho  take  their  notion 
of  characters  from  the  teamed,  are  affected  hy  this  prostitution 
of  praise ;  the  better  sort  must  also,  by  this  means,  &c. 

All  the  precautions  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  conde- 
scension, which  Eumenes  employed,  were  incapable  of  mol- 
lifying the  hearts  of  those  barbarians,  and  of  extinguishing 
their  jealousy.  He  must  have  renounced  his  merit  and 
virtue  which  occasioned  it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeasing 
them. 

He  who  performs  every  employment  in  its  du^  place  and 
season,  suffers  no  part  of  time  to  escape  without  pro6t.  He 
mtUtiplies  his  days  ;  for  he  lives  much  in  little  space. 

Desires  of  pleasure  usher  in  temptation,  and  forward  the 
growth  of  disorderlv  passions. 
Vol.  If.  "^  LI 
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Section  '2. 

See  Vol.  3.  p.  130. 

The  notions  of  lord  Sunderland  were  always  good  ;  This 
nobleman^  however,  was  a  man  of  great  expense. 

In  this  uneasy  state,  both  of  bis  public  and  private  life, 
Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  deep  affliction,  the  death 
of  his  beloved  daughter  TuUia ;  which  happened  soon  after 
her  divorce  from  Dolabella.  The  manners  and  humours  of 
this  man  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  Tullia. 

The  sun  approaching  melts  the  snow,  and  breaks  the  icy 
fetters  of  the  main.  Here,  vast  sea-monsters  pierce  tbit>ugh 
floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand  the  crystal 
rock ;  whilst  others,  that  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands, 
are,  by  their  bulk  alone,  armed  against  all  but  man.  7%e 
superiority  which  he  possesses  over  creatures  of  a  uze  and  force 
so  stupendous,  should  make  him  mindful  of  his  privilege  of 
reason ;  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore  the  great  Compooer  of 
these  wondrous  frames,  and  the  Author  of  his  own  superior 
wisdom. 

I  single  Strada  out  among  the  modems,  because  be  had  the 
foolish  presumption  to  censure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  bis* 
tory  himself.  Afy  friend  will  forgive  this  short  ezcunion 
in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer. 

Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow  ',/orthou  knowest  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth.  For  the  same  reason,  despair  not  of 
to-morrow ;  it  may  bring  forth  good  as  well  as  evil ;  Vex 
not  thyself  with  ima^nary  fears.  TTu  impending  black  cloud, 
which  is  regarded  with  so  much  dread,  may  pass  by  harmless : 
or  though  it  should  discharge  the  storm,  yet  before  it  breaks, 
thou  mayst  be  lodged  in  that  lowly  mansion  which  no  storms 
ever  touch. 

Section  3. 

Sec  Vol.  2.  p.  131. 

Disappointments  will  often  happen  to  tlie  best  and  wisest 
men ;  sometimes  to  the  wisest  and  best  concerted  plansm  Tlcy 
may  happen  too^  not  through  any  imprudence  of  tnose  who  have 
devised  the  plan,  nor  even  through  the  malice  or  ill  design  of 
others ;  but  merely  in  consequence  of  some  of  those  cross  in- 
cidents of  life,  which  could  not  be  foreseen. 

Without  some  degree  of  patience  exercised  under  injuries. 
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human  life  totndd  be  rendered  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility : 
offences  and  retaliations  would  succeed  to  one  another  in 
endless  train. 

Never  delay  till  to-morrow,  what  reason  and  conscience  tell 
you  ought  to  be  performed  to-day.  To-morrow  is  not  yours ; 
and  though  you  should  live  to  enjoy  it,  you  must  not  overload 
it  witha  Durden  not  its  own. 

We  must  not  imagine  Uiat  there  is,  in  true  religion,  any 
thing  which  overcasts  the  mind  with  sullen  gloom  and  melan- 
choly austerity ;  or  which  derogates  from  that  esteem  j  which  meti 
are  generally  disposed  to  yield  to  exemplary  virtues.  False  ideas 
may  be  entertained  of  religion,  as  false  and  imperfect  concep- 
tions of  virtue  have  often  prevailed  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Corrections  of  the  errors  which  respect  the  STRENGTH  of 

a  sentence. 

Section  1. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  130. 

It  is  six  months  since  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  relations. 

Suspend  your  censure,  till  your  judgment  on  the  subject 
can  be  wisely  formed. 

The  reason  of  his  having  acted  in  the  manner  he  did,  was 
not  fully  explained. 

If  I  were  to  give  $i  reason  for  their  looking  so  well,  it  would 
be,  that  they  rise  early. 

If  1  mistake  not,  be  is  improved  both  in  knowledge  and 
behaviour.  Or — /  think  he  is  improved  both  in  knowledge  and 
behaviour. 

Those  two  boys  appear  to  be  equal  in  capacity. 

Whenever  he  sees  me,  he  inquires  concerning  his  friends. 

The  reason  of  his  conduct  will  appear  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  narrative.  Or — IRs  conduct  will  be  accounted  for  in 
/Ae,  Sic. 

I  hope  this  is  the  last  time  of  my  acting  so  imprudently. 

The  reason  of  his  sudden  departure,  was,  that  the  case  did 
not  admit  of  delay. 

The  people  gamed  nothing  farther  by  this  step,  than  to  sus- 
pend their  misery.  Or — nothing  by  this  step,  but  the  suspension 
of  their  misery. 
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I  have  here  supposed  that  the  reader  is  acqnunted  with 
that  great  modem  discovery,  which  is,  at  present,  nnivenally 
acknowledged  hy  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy. 

Few  words  in  the  English  language,  are  employea  in  a  more 
loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense,  than  fancy  and  imaginatioii. 

I  intend  to  make  use  of  these  words  in  my  following  specu- 
lations, that  the  reader  may  rightly  conceive  the  subject  upon 
which  I  proceed. 

Commend  me  to  an  argument  like  a  flail,  agaxntt  which 
there  is  no  fence. 

How  many  are  there,  by  whom  these  good  tidii^  were 
never  heard ! 

These  points  have  been  illustrated  in  so  plain  a  manner, 
that  the  perusal  of  the  book  has  given  me  satisfaction.    . 

However  clear  the  conduct  which  he  ought  to  have  pursu- 
ed, he  had  not  resolution  to  set  about  it. 

I  was  much  moved  on  this  occasion,  and  left  the  place  full 
of  serious  reflections. 

They  are  of  those  that  rebel  against  the  light :  they  know 
not  its  ways,  nor  abide  in  its  paths. 

This  measure  may  aflbrd  some  profit,  and  some  amusement. 
Or — both  profit  and  amusement* 

By  a  multiplicity  of  words,  the  sentiments  are  not  set  ofiT 
and  accommodated:  but,  like  David  equipped  in  SauPs  ar- 
mour, they  are  encumbered  and  oppressed. 

Though  closely  occupied  with  the  aflairs  of  the  nation,  he  did 
not  neglect  the  concerns  of  his  friends. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  secrecy  had  been  enjoined,  his  conduct 
was  very  culpable. 

Less  capacity,  hut  more  time,  is  required  for  this  business. 

He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  her  father'^  s  death* 

The  combatants  encountered  with  such  rage,  that,  eager 
only  to  assail,  and  thoughtless  of  defence,  they  fell  dead  upon 
the  field  together. 

I  shall  begin  with  remarking  the  defects,  and  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  excellences,  of  this  plan  of  education. 

Nupiberless  orders  of  beings,  to  us  unknown,  people  the  wide 
extent  of  the  universe. 

His  extraordinary  beauty  struck  observers  with  admiration. 
Or — His  beauty  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  struck,  &c. 

Thought  and  language  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other. 
Or — act  upon  each  other  mutually. 

Their  interests  were  inseparably  connected. 

Employing  all  the  circumspection  which  reason  can  sugsest. 
let  your  prayers,  at  the  same  time,  continually  ascend  to  hea- 
ven for  support.     Or—  While  you  employ  all  the  circtmspectimi 
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which  reoi^m  can  n^gesi,  kt  your  praytrs  continually  ascend  to 
heavmfor  iupporU 


Section  2. 

See  Vol.  3.  p.  133. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will  di- 
vide the  spoil. 

iVbile  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  eold  and 
beat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease. 

A  man  should  endeavour  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent 
pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  to  them  with 
safe^,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
not  blush  to  take.  This  advantage  we  gain  by  means  of  the 
pleasures  of  imagination.  Or — This  satisfaction  we  enjoy  by 
nuans  of  &c. 

The  army  was  composed  of  Grecians,  and  Carians,  and  Ly- 
cians,  and  ramphylians,  and  Phiygians. 

The  body  of  this  animal  was  strong,  proportionable,  and 
beautiful. 

Jfothxng  promotes  knowledge  more  than  steady  application, 
and  a  habit  of  observation. 

Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from  tht  advantages 
of  fortune^  yet  it  may  often  be  accompanied  by  them* 

The  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired,  and  the  habits  of 
application  loAicA  he  possesses,  will  probably  render  him  very 
useful. 

Their  idleness,  their  luxury  and  pleasures,  their  criminal 
deeds,  their  immoderate  passions,  their  timidity  andi  baseness 
of  mind,  have  dejected  them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  them 
weary  of  life. 

I  was  greatly  affected,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
place,  thav^h  my  assbtance  had  been  pressingly  solicited. 

I  strenuously  opposed  those  measures,  bat  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  prevent  tiiem. 

I  yielded  to  his  so]icitation,/or  I  perceived  the  necessity  of 
doing  so. 

For  the  wisest  purposes,  Providence  has  designed  our  state 
to  be  checkered  with  pleasure  and  pain.  As  such  let  us  re- 
ceive it,  and  make  the  best  of  what  is  appointed  to  be  our  lot. 

In  the  time  of  prosperity,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  use- 
ful knowledge,  with  good  principles,  and  virtuous  dispositions  : 
and  these  resources  remain  entire,  when  the  days  of  trooblo 
come. 
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He  bad  made  considerable  advanees  in  knowledge?  though 
he  was  very  young,  and  laboured  under  several  disadvantages* 


Section  3. 


See  Vol.  3.  p.  134. 


I  HAVE,  mth  a  good  deal  ofattentiorij  considered  the  subject 
upon  wbich  I  was  desired  to  communicate  my  thoughts* 

Whether,  in  any  country,  a  choice  alt(^ther  unezceptiona- 
ble  has  been  ma^,  seems  doubtful. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  establish  to  ourselves  an  interest  in 
Him,  who  in  his  hands  holds  the  reins  of  the  whole  creation. 

Virgil,  who,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Mntid^  has  cast  the 
whole  system  of  Platonic  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  relates  io 
the  soul  of  man,  into  beautiful  allegories,  gives  us  the  panish- 
ment,  &c. 

And,  at  last,  in  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  Philip  the  fourth  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  on  terms  repugnant  to  his  incli- 
nation, to  that  of  his  people,  to  the  interest  of  Spain,  and  to 
that  of  all  Europe. 

Bv  a  late  calculation^  it  appears  that,  in  Great  Britain  and/re-- 
land,  there  are  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 

And  although  persons  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education, 
whenjhey  come  forward  into  the  great  world,  may  be,  and  too 
often  are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  op- 
portunities of  a  large  fortune,  into  some  irregularities,  it  is 
ever  with  reluctance  and  compunction  of  mind,  because  their 
bias  to  virtue  still  continues. 

Were  instruction  an  essential  circumstance  in  epic  poetiy, 
I  doubt  whether,  in  any  language,  a  single  instance  could  be 
given  of  this  species  of  composition. 

Some  of  our  most  eminent  writers  have,  as  far  as  it  regards 
the  subsistancc  of  our  affections  after  deaths  made  use  of  this 
Platonic  notion,  with  great  beauty  and  strength  of  reason. 

On  surveying  the  most  indifff:rcnt  works  of  nature,  men  of  the 
best  sense  have  been  touched,  more  or  less,  with  these 
groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  futurity. 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

^ot  every  one  that  puts  on  the  appearance  of  goodness,  is 
good. 

And  there  appeared  to  them  Elias  with  Moses. 

Your  fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live 
for  ever  ? 
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At  last  J  after  much  fatigue^  thratigh  deep  roadsj  and  bad  wea- 
ther^ we  came  with  no  small  difficulty ^  to  our  journey^ e  end* 

The  praise  of  judgment^  Virgil  has  justly  coatested  with  Ho- 
mer ;  but  his  inveution  remains  yet  unrival  led. 

Instead  of  being  critics  on  others^  let  us  employ  our  criticism 
on  ourselves. 

Leaving  others  to  be  judged  by  Him  who  searcheth  the  hearty 
let  us  implore  his  assistance,  for  enabling  us  to  act  well  our 
own  part. 

Afier  passion  has  for  awhile  exercised  its  tyrannical  sway,  its 
vehemence  may  by  degrees  subside. 

This  fallacious  art,  instead  of  lengthening  life,  debars  us  from 
enjoying  it. 

Induing  ourselves  in  imaginary,  ofien  deprives  us  of  real 
enjoyments. 

When  reduced  to  poverty^  how  will  that  nobleman  be  able  to 
conduct  himself,  who  was  educated  only  to  magnificence  and 
pleasure  ? 

It  is  highly  proper  that  a  man  should  be  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  thin^,  the  utility  o(  which  is  above  a  child's  compre- 
hension :  but  18  it  necessary,  or  even  possible^  that  a  cnild 
should  learn  every  thing  it  behoves  a  man  to  know  ? 

When  they  fall  into  sudden  difficulties,  they  are  less  per- 
plexed, and  when  they  encounter  dangers  they  are  less  alarmed, 
than  others  in  the  like  circumstances. 

For  all  your  actions,  and  particularly  for  the  employments  of 
youthj  you  must  hereafter  give  an  account. 

Section  4.  ^  \ 


See  Vol  2.  p.  136. 

Charity  breathes  habitual  kindness  towards  friends,  courte- 
sy towards  strangers^  long-suffering  to  enemies. 

Gentleness  ought  to  form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech, 
and  to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

The  propensity  to  look  forward  into  life,  is  too  often  immo- 
derately inaulged,  and  grossly  abused. 

The  regular  tenor  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  life,  will  prove 
the  best  preparation  for  old  age,  for  death,  and  for  immortality. 

These  rules  are  intended  to  teach  young  persons  to  write 
with  propriety,  perspicuity  and  elegance. 

Simul  pleasures  degrade  human  honour,  and  blast  the  open- 
ing prospects  of  human  felicity. 

In  this  state  of   mind,  every  object  appears  gloomy,  and 
every  employment  of  life  becomes  an  oppressive  burden. 


ji 
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Thej  will  acquire  difierent  views,  by  tniering  on  a  vtrfnottf 
course  of  action^  and  Kf^\f\ikg  to  tbe  honourable  discharge  of 
the  functions  of  their  station. 

BjT  the  perpetual  course  of  dissipation,  in  which  sensualists 
are  engaged ;  6y  tht  excesies  which  they  indulge;  bj  the  riot- 
ous revel,  and  tbe  midnight,  or  rather  momins  hours,  to  which 
they  prolong  their  festivity;  they  debilitate  uieir  b^ea,  mtar 
out  their  spirits^  and  cut  themselves  off  from  the  comforts  and 
duties  of  life. 


Section  5. 


See  Vol.  S.  pi  136. 

Bv  what  I  have  already  expressed,  the  reader  will  perceive 
the  business  upon  which  I  am  to  proceed. 

May  the  happy  message  be  applied  to  us,  in  all  iis  virtue, 
strength,  and  comfort ! 

Generosity  is  a  showy  virtue,  of  which  many  persons  are 
veirfond. 

These  arguments  were,  without  hesitation,  and  with  great 
easemess,  embractd. 

It  is  proper  to  be  long  in  deliberating,  but  we  should 
execute  speedily. 

Form  your  measures  with  prudence ;  but  divesi  yaursthes 
o/*  anxiety  about  the  issue. 

We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of 
any  thing  we  see ;  and  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of 
an  object,  without  incjuiring  into  the  cause  of  thai  beauty. 

With  Cicero's  writings,  Uiese  persons  arc  more  conversant, 
than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  a^ 
an  orator  at  /eaW,  excelled  the  other. 


Section  6. 

.See  Vol.  2.  p.  137. 

Our  British  ^rdeners,  instead  oi  following  nature,  love 
to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Or — instead  of  hu- 
mouring^ Sic.  love  to  thwart  i7,  &c* 

I  have  observed  of  late  the  style  of  some  great  ministers^ 
very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  writers. 

The  old  may  inform  the  young;  and  the  young  may  ani- 
mate the  old. 
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The  account  is  generally  balanced ;  for  what  we  lose  on  the 
one  hand,  we  gain  on  (he  other. 

The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit;  the 
serious,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side. 

If  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  as  much  exposed  to  flattery  on  the  other.  If 
they  receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due,  they  likewise 
receive  praises  that  are  not  due. 

He  can  bribe,  but  he  cannot  seduce.  He  can  buy,  but  he 
cannot  gain.    He  can  lie,  but  he  cannot  deceive. 

He  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty  faintly,  and  pursued  it 
irresolutely;  he  grew  tired  of  it,  when  he  had  much  to  hope; 
and  gave  it  up,  when  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

There  may  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  overrate  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  overrate  the  great' 
ness  of  bodies  that  are  disproportioned  and  misshapen. 

Section  7. 

Sec  Vol.  2.  p.  133. 

Sobrietj/  of  mind  suits  the  present  state  of  man. 

As  supporters  of  unlawful  assemblies j  these  people  were  seized 
and  pumshed. 

To  use  the  Divine  name  habitually^  and  without  serious 
consideration,  is  highly  irreverent. 

From  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  at  first  received,    r  a 
great  hopes  of  success  were  entertained.  'iff 

They  conducted  themselves  craftily,  and  ensnared  us  before     ^^^ 
we  had  time  to  escape.        .  ^*'   . 

To  our  confined  and  humble  station,  it  belongs  not  to  cen- 
sure, but  to  submit,  trust,  and  adore. 

The  solace  of  the  mind,  under  all  its  labours,  is  hope ;  and 
there  are  few  situations  which  exclude  it  entirely. 

The  humiliation  of  the  mighty,  and  the  fall  of  ambition  from 
its  towering  height,  little  concern  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Tranquillity,  order,  and  magnanimity,  dwell  with  the  pious 
and  resigned  man. 

Idleness,  ease,  and  prosperity,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
generate  folly  and  vice. 

By  a  cheerful,  candid,  and  uniform  temper,  he  conciliated 
general  favour. 

We  reached  the  mansion  before  noon.  It  was  a  strong, 
viagnificent^  Gothic  edifice. 

I  bad  a  long  and  perilous  journey,  but  a /^/eastVig  compa- 
nion, who  relieved  the  fatigue  of  it. 

Vol.  H.  Mm 


^* 
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The  speech  was  introduced  bj  a  sensible  exordhan^  which 
made  a  favourable  impression. 

The  commons  made  a  warm  remonstrance  against  so  arbi- 
trary a  requisition. 

The  truly  illustrious  are  they  who  do  not  court  the  praise 
of  the  world,  but  who  perform  the  acliotis  which  deserve  it. 

By  means  of  society,  our  wants  are  supplied,  and  our  lives 
arc  rendered  comfortable ;  our  capacities  are  enlarged,  and 
our  virtuous  affections  called  forth  into  their  proper  exercise. 

Life  cannot  but  prove  vain  to  them  who  afiect  a  disrelish  of 
every  pleasure,  that  is  not  both  exquisite  and  new ;  who  mea- 
sure enjoyment,  not  by  their  own  feelings,  but  by  the  standard 
of  fashion ;  who  think  then>selves  miserable,  if  others  do  not 
admire  their  state. 

By  the  experience  of  distress,  an  arrogant  insensibility  of 
temper  is  most  effectually  corrected ;  as  the  remembrance  of 
our  own  sufferings,  naturally  prompts  us  to  feel  for  others, 
when  they  suffer.  But  if  Providence  has  been  so  kind  as  not 
to  subject  us  to  much  of  this  discipline,  in  our  own  lot,  let  us 
draw  improvement  from  the  harder  lot  of  others.  Let  us 
sometimes  step  aside  from  the  smooth  and  flowery  paths,  in 
which  we  are  permitted  to  walk,  in  order  to  view  the  toilsome 
march  of  our  fellows  through  the  thorny  desert. 

As  no  one  is  without  his  tailings, /em  also  are  void  of  amiable 
qualities^ 

Providence  delivered  them  up  to  themselves,  and  they  be- 
earns  their  own  tormentors. 

From  disappointments  and  trials,  we  learn  the  insufficiency 
of  temporal  things  to  happiness,  and  are  taught  to  seek  it  in  re- 
ligion and  virtue. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Corrections  of  the  errors  that  relate  to  FIGURES  of  Speed). 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  139. 

No  human  happiness  is  so  pure  as  not  to  contain  any  alloy. 

There  is'a  time  when  factions,  by  their  vehemence,  confound 
and  disable  one  another. 

I  intend  to  make  use  of  these  words  in  mi/ following  specu- 
lations.    Or — in  the  course  of  my  speculations. 

Hope,  the  cheering  star  of  life^  darts  a  ray  of  light  through 
tlic  thickest  gloom. 


«• 
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The  scheme  was  highlj  expensive  to  him,  and  proved  the 
gulf  o[  his  estate. 

He  was  so  much  skilled  in  the  exercise  of  the  oar,  that  few 
could  equal  him. 

The  death  of  Cato  has,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  render- 
ed the  senate  an  orphan* 

Let  us  be  careful  to  suit  our  sails  to  the  wind  and  weather  ; 
and  to  steer  our  vessel  aright,  that  we  may  avoid  the  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  lie  every  where  around  us. 

At  leDg;th  Erasmus,  that  great  injurM  name, 
(The  glory  of  the  priesthi>i)d  and  the  shame,) 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage. 

In  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope. 
The  good  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene  ; 
Clouds  that  may  dim  his  sublunary  day, 
But  cannot  darken :  even  the  best  must  own, 
Patience  and  resignation  are  the  pillars 
Of  human  peace  on  earth. 

On  the  wide  sea  of  letters,  'twas  thy  boast 
To  crowd  each  sail,  and  touch  at  every  coast : 
From  that  rich  deep  how  often  hast  thou  brought 
The  pure  and  precious  pearls  of  splendid  thouglit ! 
How  didst  thou  triumph  on  that  subject  tide. 
Till  vanity's  wild  gust,  and  stormy  pride, 
Drove  thy  strong  bark^  in  evil  hour,  to  split 
Upon  the  fatal  rock  of  impious  wit ! 

Since  the  time  that  reason  began  to  exert  her  powers ; 
thought,  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been  active  m  every 
breast,  without  a  moment^s  suspension  or  pause.  The  current 
of  ideas  has  been  Always  flozoing.  The  wheels  oCthe  spiritual 
engine  have  circulated  with  perpetual  motion. 

The  man  who  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  po3sesses"no 
defence  against  dangers  of  any  sort.  He  lies  open  to  every 
insurrection  of  ill-humour  and  every  invasion  of  distress. 
Whereas  he  who  is  employed  in  regulating  his  mind,  is  making 

! provision  against  all  the  accidents  of  life.  He  is  erecting  a 
brtrcss  into  which,  in  the  day  of  danger^  he  can  retreat  with 
safety. 

Tamerlane  the  Great,  writes  to  Bajazet,  emperor  of  the 
Ottomans,  in  the  following  terms. — "  Where  is  the  monarch 
who  dares  resist  us  ?  Where  is  the  potentate  who  does  not  glory 
in  being  numbered  among  our  attendants  ?  As  for  thee,  ignobly 
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descended,  since  thy  unbounded  ambition  hath  s^Avtried  all 
thy  vain  expectations^  it  would  be  proper  that  thou  sbouldst  rt- 
press  thy  temerity,  repent  of  thypetfidy,  and  become  JMst  end 
sincere  in  all  thy  transactions.  This  will  secure  to  thee  a  tofe 
and  quiet  retreat ;  and  preserve  thee  from  falling  a  victim  to  that 
vengeance  J  nhich  thou  hast  so  highly  provoked^  and  so  justly 
deserved.^^ 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good ;  because  &at  is  to 
excel  many  others:  it  is  pleasant  to  grow  better;  because 
that  is  to  excel  ourselves :  it  is  pleasant  even  to  mortify  and 
subdue  our  lusts  ;  because  that  is  victory :  it  is  pleasant  to  com- 
mand our  appetites  and  passions,  and  to  keep  them  in  due  or- 
der, within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion ;  because  this  is 
empire. 


CHAPTER  V. 

corrections  of  the  errors  in  the  chapter  of  promisc  v- 

ous  exercises. 

Section  1. 

Sec  Vol.2,  p.  141. 

What  is  human  life  to  all,  but  a  mixture,  ofsotne  scattered 
joys  and  pleasures^  with  various  cares  and  troubles  ? 

Favours  of  every  kind  are  doubled,  when  they  are  speedily 
conferred. 

He  that  is  himself  weary^  will  soon  weary  the  company. 

He  thai  will  have  the  kindness  of  others^  must  endure  their 
follies. 

The  first  years  of  man  must  make  provision  for  the  last. 

Perpetual  levity  must  end  in  ignorance. 

In  these,  and  in  similar  cases,  we  should  generally^  in  our 
alms,  suffer  no  one  to  be  witness,  but  Him  who  must  sec 
every  thing. 

The  neglect  of  his  studies,  and  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment, is  the  ground  of  his  being  so  badly  qualified  for  the  bo- 
siness.     Or — is  the  reason  that  he  is  so  badly ,  &c. 

That  Plutarch  wrote  the  lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
at  Chaeronea,  is  clear  from  his  own  account. 

I  wish  to  cultivate  a  further  acquaintance  Toiih  you. 

He  may  make  the  attempt,  but  he  cannot  succeed. 

No  pains  were  spared  by  his  tutor,  to  improve  him  in  all 
useful  knowledge. 
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Id  no  scene  of  her  life  was  Mary^s  address  more  remarkably 
displayed. 

This  was  the  original  cause  of  so  barbarous  a  practice. 

£y  a  variety  of  false  vufinualions,  he  craftily  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  emperor  to  his  purpose. 

The  beauty  displayed  in  the  earth  equals  the  grandeur  conr 
spicuous  in  the  heavens. 

In  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body,  and  in  the  flourishing 
state  of  worldly  fortune,  all  rejoice. 

What  passes  in  the  hearts  of  men,  is  generally  invisible  to 
the  public  eye. 

Many  associations  ^reformed  by  laws  the  most  arbitrary. 

These  instances  vnll^  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  mind. 

By  rules  so  general  and  comprehensive  as  these  are^  the 
clearest  ideas  are  conveyed. 

He  determined  not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  unless  he 
should  receive  a  fair  compensation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  health  is  preferable  to  riches. 

JVe  believe^  said  they  to  their  friends,  that  the  perusal  of 
such  books  has  ruined  our  principles.  Or — ruined  your  prin- 
ciples* 

John^s  temper  greatly  indisposed  him  forgiving  instruction. 
Or-— for  receiving  instruction* 

Vegetation  is  constantly  advancing,  though  no  eye  can  trace 
its  gradations. 

His  importunity  was  the  reason  of  my  consenting  to  the 
measure. 

I  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  1  could  not  but 
mourn  for  the  loss  of  him.     Or— for  the  loss  he^had  sustained. 

He  was  confined  in  his  own  house,  by  the  officer  who  had 
apprehended  him.  Or — He  was  confined  in  the  house  of  the 
oJUcer  by  whom  he  hadbeen  apprehended. 

Charlotte,  the  friend  of  Amelia,  to  whom  no  one  imputed 
blame,  was  too  prompt  in  her  friend^s  vindication.  Or — in  her 
own  vindication. 

Men  who  are  rich  and  avaricious,  drown  themselves  in  a 
spring  which  might  have  watered  all  around  them. 

I  should  prefer  his  being  of  rather  slow  parts,  than  of  a  bad 
disposition. 

As  soon  as  Eugenius  undertook  the  care  of  a  parish,  it  en- 
grossed his  attention.  * 

The  plan  will  at  once  contribute  to  general  convenience, 
and  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  town. 

Together  with  the  national  debt,  the  greatest  national  ad- 
vantages arc  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations. 
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Their  intimacy  had  probably  commenced  in  the  happier  pe- 
riod of  their  youth  and  obscurity. 

His  subject  is  precisely  of  that  kind,  which  only  a  daring 
imagination  could  have  adopted. 

This  emperor  conjured  tfie  senate,  that  "the  purity  of  his 
reign  might  not  be  stained  by  the  blood  of  even  a  guilty  senator. 

It  is  a  happy  constitution  of  mind,  to  be  able  to  view  suc- 
cessive objects  so  steadily,  that  the  more  tmpoWani  may  never 
prevent  us  from  doing  justice  to  those  which  are  oflesscons€* 
quence. 

This  activity  drew  over  to  Virginia^  great  numbers  of  enter- 
prising men ;  who  came  either  in  search  of  fortune,  or  of  Ubertj^ 
which  was  the  only  compensation  for  the  want  of/br(tme« 

The  erroneous  judgment  of  parents,  respecting  the  conduct 
of  schoolmasters,  has  paved  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  hopeful  boys^ 
and  disturbed  the  peace  of  many  an  ingenious  man,  who  had 
engaged  in  the  care  of  youth. 

Section  2. 

m 

Sec  Vol.  2.  p.   143. 

Tub  Greek  is,  doubtless^  a  language  much  superior,  in  rich* 
nessj  harmony,  and  variety,  to  the  Latin. 

Those  three  gresit  geniuses  flourished  in  the  same  period. 

He  has  made  a  judicious  adaptation  of  the  examples  to  tiie 
rule. 

This  part  of  knowledge  has  been  always  growing,  and  it 
will  continue  to  grow,  till  the  subject  be  exhausted. 

A  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  study  these  lessons.  Or 
— a  boy  twelve  years  old. 

The  servant  produced  from  his  late  master  an  uruxceptionO' 
hie  character. 

I  am  surprised  that  so  great  a  philosopher  should  spend  his 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  such  chimeras. 

The  ends  of  a  divine,  and  those  of  a  human  legislator,  are 
vastly  different. 

Scarcely  had  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws"  made  its  appearance, 
when  it  was  attacked.     Or — J^o  sooner — than,  &c. 

His  donation  was  the  more  acceptable,  because  it  was  given 
without  solicitation.     Or — as  it  was  given,  &c. 

This  subject  is  an  unwelcome  intruder,  aflbrding  an  un- 
easy sensation,  and  always  bringing  with  it  a  mixture  of  con- 
cern and  compassion. 

He  accordingly  draws  out  his  forces,  and  oiTcrs  battle  to 
Hiero,  who  immediately  accepts  it. 
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James  lay  late  in  bed  yesterday,  and  this  morning  he  lies 
still  later. 

The  reason  of  this  strange  proceeding  will  be  expiainedy 
when  I  make  my  defence. 

I  have  ofien  observed  him,  and  this  is  his  mode  of  proceed- 
ii^;  hejirst  enjoins  silence  ;  and  then,  &c« 

JVb/  having  known  or  considered  the  subject,  he  made  a 
crude  decision. 

M  of  them  were  deceived  by  his  fair  pretences,  and  all  of 
them  lost  their  property* 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since  1  left  school. 

He  was  guilty  of  conduct,  so  atrocious,  that  he  was  entirely 
deserted  by  his  friends. 

No  other  employment  than  that  of  a  bookseller,  suited  his 
taste.     Or — Ab  employment  but  that  of  a  bookseller,  &c» 

By  this  I  am  instructed,  and  by  that  I  am  honoured. 

I  pleaded  that  I  was  sincere ;  and  after  some  time,  he  as- 
sented to  the  truth  of  it ;  by  which  I  entirely  escaped  punish- 
ment. 

To  this  I  am'/Ae  more  disposed,  as  it  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  above  advanced. 

From  what  1  have  said,  you  will  readily  perceive  the  sub- 
ject on  which  I  am  to  proceed. 

These  are  points  too  trivial  to  to  be  noticed.  They  are  ob- 
jects with  which  I  am  totally  unacquainted. 

The  nearer  that  men  approach  to  each  other,  the  more  nu- 
merous are  their  points  of  contact,  and  the  greater  will  be 
their  pleasures  or  their  pains. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  subject  more  intel^ 
ligible. 

This  is  the  most  useful  art  which  men  possess. 

In  dividing  their  subjects,  the  French  writers  of  sermons  study 
neatness. 

There  is  not  more  beauty  in  one  of  them  than  in  another. 


Section  3. 


See  Vol.  2.  p.  144. 

Study  to  uniie  gentleness  of  manners  with  firmness  ofpriu" 
ciple,  affable  behaviour  with  untainted  integrity. 

In  that  work,  we  are  frequently  interrupted  by  unnatural 
thoughts. 

If  we  except  one  or  two  expressions,  the  composition  is  not 
Habit  to  censure. 


1^ 
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To  answer  his  piirpose  effectually,  he  selected  SLYtvj  moTuig 
story. 

I  am  not  able  to  discover  whether  these  points  are  tn  amf 
manner  connected. 

These  are  arguments  which  cannot  be  refuted  by  all  the 
cavils  of  infidelity. 

/  was  much  inclined  to  reply  to  this  matter. 

I  hope  that  1  shall  not  be  troubled  in  future,  on  this  or  any 
similar  occasion. 

It  is  difficult  to  unite  copiousness  with  precisian. 

Let  us  consider  the  proper  means  to  effect  our  purpose. 

We  must  pay  attention  to  wh^A.  precedes,  and  whtU  immedi- 
ateiv  follows. 

The  more  this  track  is  pursued,  and  the  more  eloquence  is 
studied,  the  better  we  shall  be  guarded  against  a  false  taste. 

True  believers  of  every  denomination  compose  the  church 
of  God. 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject. 

A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgment,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  that  occur. 

Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value  only  to  its 
scarcity. 

Intemperance,  (hough  it  may  fire  the  spirits  for  an  hour,  will 
make  life  short  or  miser  hie. 

From  the  errors  of  their  education,  all  their  miseries  have 
proceeded. 

T%e  disinterestedness  of  their  conduct  produced  general  ad- 
miration. 

I  viewed  the  habitation  of  my  departed  friend. — ^Venerable 
shade !  I  gave  thee  a  tear  then :  accept  of  one  cordial  drop 
that  falls  to  thy  memory  now. 

We  are  here  to-day  /  and  gone  to-morrow. 

This  author  is  more  remarkable  for  strength  of  sentiment, 
than/or  harmony  of  language. 

Many  persons  are  more  delighted  with  correct  and  elegant 
lan^age,  than  with  the  important  sentiments  and  accurate  rea- 
sonmg. 

I  feel  myself  grateful  to  my  friend,  for  all  the  instances  of 
kindness,  which  he  has  manifested  to  me.  Or — for  all  his 
proofs  of  kindness. 

It  is  not  from  this  world  that  any  ray  of  comfort  can  pro- 
ceedt  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  last  hour. 
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Section  4. , 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  145. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mortal  beauty,  or  terrestrial  virtue,  to  be 
examined  by  too  strong  a  light. 

Beautiful  women  seldom  possess  any  great  accomplishments 
of  mind,  because  they, /or  the  most  part,  study  behaviour  rather 
than  solid  excellence* 

To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disappointment  of  our  vnshes,  is  to 
discover  the  temper  of  froward  children,  not  of  men,  far  less 
of  Christians* 

It  is  decreed  by  Providence,  that  nothing  truly  valuable  shall 
be  obtained  in  our  present  state,  but  with  difficulty  and  danger. 

Labour  necessarily  requires  pauses  of  ease  and  relaxation  ;  and 
the  deliciousness  of  ease  commonly  makes  us  unwilUng  to  re* 
turn  to  labour. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right ;  nothing  which  rea- 
son condemns,  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  otthe  human 
mind. 

In  youth  we  have  warm  hopes  which  are  soon  blststed  by 
rashness  and  negUgence  ;  and  great  designs  which  are  defeat- 
ed by  inexperience* 

To  the  children  of  idleness,  the  haunts  of  dbsipation  open 
many  a  wide  and  inviting  gate,  by  night  and  by  day. 

True  virtue  must  form  one  complete  and  entire  system.  All 
its  parts  are  connected ;  piety  with  morality,  charity  with  jus- 
tice, benevolence  with  temperance  and  fortitude. 

Dissimulation  degrades  parts  and  learning;  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accompUshment ;  and  sinks  us  into  universid 
contempt. 

Positive  as  you  now  are  in  your  opinions,  and  confident  in 
your  assertions,  be  assured  that  the  time  approaches,  when 
both  men  and  things  will  appear  to  you  in  a  dinerent  light. 

In  this  age  of  dissipation  and  luxury,  how  many  avenues  are 
■constantly  open,  that  lead  to  the  temple  of  folly  ! 

By  extra va^nce  and  idleness,  and  the  vain  ambition  of  emu- 
lating others  m  the  splendid  show  of  life,  many  run  into  ex- 
pense beyond  their  fortune. 

Objects  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  qualities: 
they  are  separated  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

Clarendon,  being  a  man  of  extensive  capacity,  stored  his 
mind  with  a  variety  of  ideas  ;  which  circumstance  contributed 
to  the  successful  exertion  of  his  vigorous  abilities. 

Vol.  II.  Nn 
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Section  j. 


>♦'«  Vol.  il  p.  146. 


The  highest  degree  of  reverence  should  be  paid  to  ^outh  ; 
and  nothing  indecent  should  be  suffered  to  approach  tlicir  eve5 

or  ears. 

Fie  who  is  blessed  with  a  clear  conscience,  eiyoy^,  in  the  worst 
conjunctures  of  human  life,  a  peace^  a  dignity^  an  eUvaiian  of 
mind,  peculiar  to  virtue. 

In  a  few  years^  the  hand  of  industry  may  change  the  face  of  a 
country ;  but  it  often  requires  as  many  generationSj  to  change  the 
sentiments  and  manners  of  a  people. 

When  the  human  mind  dwells /ong  and  attentively  on  any  sub- 
ject, the  passions  are  apt  to  grow  zoarm,  interested^  and  entkur 
siastic  ;  and  often  force  into  their  service  the  understanding  which 
they  ought  to  obey. 

Some  years  afterwards^  being  released  from  prison,  he  was, 
by  reason  of  his  consummate  knowledge  of  civil  law  and  military 
affairs^  exalted  to  the  supreme  power. 

The  discontented  man  is  never  found  without  a  great  share  of 
malignity.     liis  spleen  irritates  and  sours  his  temper,  and  leads 
him  to  discharge  its  venom  on  all  with  whom  he  stands  con- 
nected. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  all  the  proceedings  of  Providence. 
when  fully  understood^  will  appear  as  equitable,  as  now  they  seem 
irreeular. 

All  that  great  wealth  generally  gives  above  a  moderate  for- 
tune, is,  more  room  for  the  freaks  of  caprice,  and  more  pri- 
vilege for  ignorance  and  vice  ;  a  quicker  succession  of  flatteries, 
and  a  larger  circle  of  voluptuousness. 

The  miscarriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are  record- 
ed in  the  histories  of  the  world,  but  are  of  small  use  to  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  interested  in  culmonitions 
against  errors  which  they  cannot  commit. 

Were  there  any  man  who  could  say,  that  he  had  never^  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  suflered  himself  to  be  transported  by 
passion,  or  given  just  ground  of  offence  to  any  one,  such  a  man 
might  have  some  pica  for  impatience^  when  he  received  from 
others  unreasonable  treatment. 

Christianity  will,  at  some  future  period,  influence  the  con- 
duct of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  But  this  events 
though  its  greatest  J  will  probably  be  its  latest  triumph  ,  for  it 
can  be  effected  only  through -the  medium  of  private  character: 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  change  not  rapid  in  its  pn^ress.  and 
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visible  at  every  step  ;  but  gradual  in  Us  advances,  and  percept 
libit  only  when  considerable  effects  have  been  produced. 

The  British  constitution  stands  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  like  an  ancient  oak  in  the  wood^  which,  after  having  over- 
come many  a  blast,  overtops  the  other  trees  of  the  forest,  and 
commands  respect  and  veneration. 


Section  6. 

See  Vol.  2.  p.  148. 

What  an  anchor  is  to  a  ship  in  a  dark  night,  on  an  unknown 
coeutj  and  amidst  a  boisterous  ocean,  that  is  the  hope  of  future 
happiness  to  the  soul,  when  distracted  by  the  confusions  of 
the  world.  In  danger,  it  gives  security;  amidst  general  fluc- 
tuation, it  affords  one  fixed  point  of  rest. 

Our  pride  and  self-conceit,  render  us  quarrelsome  and  con^ 
tentious,  by  nourishing  a  weak  and  childish  sensibility  to  eveiy 
fancied  point  of  our  own  honour  or  interest,  while  they  shut 
up  all  regard  to  the  honour  or  interest  of  our  brethren. 

If  there  be  any  first  principle  of  wisdom,  it  is  undoubtedly 
this :  the  distresses  that  are  removable,  endeavour  to  remove  ; 
those  which  cannot  be  removed,  bear,  with  as  little  disquiet  as 
you  can  :  tVi  every  situation  of  life,  there  are  comforts :  find 
them  out,  and  enjoy  them. 

Instead  of  aspiring  beyond  your  proper  level,  bring  down 
your  mind  to  your  state  ;  lest,  by  aiming  too  high,  you  spend 
your  life  in  a  train  of  fruitless  pursuits,  and  bring  yourself 
at  last  to  a  state  of  entire  insignificance  and  contempt. 

Often  have  we  seen,  that  what  we  considered  at  the  time,  as 
a  sore  disappointment,  has  proved  in  the  issue,  to  be  a  merciful 
providence ;  and  that,  if  what  we  once  eagerly  zoishedfor  had 
been  obtained,  it  would  have  been  so  far  from  making  us  happy, 
that  it  would  have  produced  our  ruin. 

Can  the  stream  continue  to  flow,  when  it  is  cut  off  from  the 
fountain?  Can  the  branch  flourish,  when  torn  away  from 
the  stock  which  gave  it  nourishment  ?  Jio  more  can  depen- 
dent spirits  be  happy^  when  deprived  of  till  union  with  the  Fa- 
ther of  spirits,  and  the  fountain  of  happiness. 

Prosperity  is  redoubled  to  a  good  man,  by  his  generous  use 
of  it.  It  is  reflected  back  upon  him  from  every  one  whom 
he  makes  happy.  In  the  intercourse  of  domestic  affection,  in 
the  attachment  of  friends,  the  gratitude  of  dependents,  the  esteem 
and  good-will  of  all  who  know  him^  he  sees  blessings  multiplied 
round  him  on  everv  side. 
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He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with  honour  and 
decency,  must,  when  he  is  youngs  consider  that  he  shall  one 
day  be  old  ;  and  remember  when  he  is  old,  that  he  once  was 
young,  bfi  youthj  he  must  lay  up  knowledge  for  bis  support, 
when  his  powers  of  acting  shall  forsake  nim ;  and  in  age, 
forbear  to  animadvert  with  rigour,  on  faults  which  experience 
onhf  can  correct* 

Let  us  consider  that  youth  is  not  of  long  duration ;  and 
that  m  maturer  age^  when  the  enchantments  of  fancy  shall 
cease,  and  phantoms  dance  no  more  about  us,  we  shall  have 
no  comforts  but  the  approbation  of  our  ozon  hearts,  the  esteem, 
of  wise  men,  and  the  means  of  doing  good.  Let  us  live  as  men 
who  are  some  time  to  grow  old  ^  and  to  whpmtf  will  be  the  most 
dreaJ^ul  of  all  evils,  to  count  Uieir  past  years  only  by  follies,  and 
to  be  reminded  of  their  former  luxuriance  of  healthy  only  by 
the  maladies  which  riot  has  produced. 
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COMPARISON.    Iti  nature  and  rales,  as  a  figure  of  speech, 
Compaiative  members  bow  to  be  pointed. 
See  Adjectives, 

CONCORD  and  government  explained, 

CONJUGATION.    See  rsr6. 

CONJUNCTIONS.    Their  nature  and  distinctions. 
Their  peculiar  use  and  importance. 
They  vnuk  the  connexions  of  human  thought. 
The  bMt  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  abound  in  them, 
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This  difference  elucidated,  ExeroMUy  46—48,  JEiey,  182 — ^184 

Their  power  in  determining  the  mood  of  verbs,  94,  904 
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CONSONANT.    Its  precise  nature  and  divisions, 
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How  to  apply  consonants  most  advantageously, 
See  VinMUaa^CkmaonoMU, 
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DASH.    In  what  cases  to  be  applied,  27S 

DECLENSION.    The  noun  and  pronoun  declined,  ^,52 

But  one  declension  in  English,  44,  45 

More  than  one  would  be  useless  and  improper,  44, 45 

DERIVATION.     Ways  in  which  words  are  derived  from  one  another,    130 — 132 
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Remarks  on  the  svstem  of  Home  Tooke,  134 

Discussion  on  the  impropriety  of  remote  derivations,  134 l:)6 
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It  is  sometimes  improper,  ^Ig 
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IlMPHASIS.    Nature  and  oecessitj  of  it  explained,  242— M8 

The  i^at  regulator  of  Quantity — and  sometimes  of  Accent,  246, 247 

The  great  rule  for  mannging  it,  247 

ENGLISH  language.     Its  own  idiom  and  principles  most  be  observed, 

75,  76, 95, 99^101 
Its  advantage  in  the  gender  of  its  noons,  38 

And  in  iu  articles,  32, 170—172 

Its  principles  and  canons.     See  Use. 
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61, 62,  lot 

ETYMOLOGY,  27—140 

See  ArticUt  JVotm,  and  the  other  parts  of  Speech. 
Etymological  and  Syntactical  parsing,  225 — ^234 

EXCEPTIONS  to  the  Second  Rule  of  Syntax,  JSTiy,  190 

EXCLAMATION.    Rules  for  applying  the  point,  279 

These  rules  illustrated,  ExerciMiSt  107,  Key,  239, 240 

A  figure  of  speech,  353 

EXERC I SES.    Of  great  importance  to  the  student,  ExerciseSt  iv — ^vi 

Promiscuous  Exercises  in  Orthography,  Exercises,  33— 41,  Key,  168—177 

in  Syntax,  Exercises,  83—95,  Key,  21 7—228 

in  Punctuation,  Exercises,  1 08—1 1 6,  Key,  240—248 
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Best  mode  of  correcting  the  errors.  Exercises,  if — ?i,  18— 25, 161 

See  Grammatical  Exercises. 
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FEET.    See  Poetical  Feet. 

FIGUREIS  of  Speech.    Their  natnre  and  use,  and  the  rules  for  applying  them 

properly,  335—356 

These  rules  elucidated  by  examples.  Exercises,  139 — 141,  Key,  270 — 272 

See  Metaphor,  Allegory,  Comparison,  Ac. 

FI{^E  verbs.     Their  nature   as  distinguished  from  verba  in  the  iofinitive 

mood,  141 

TO  FOUND,  by  what  preposition  followed,  203 

FRENCH  idioms.    Some  of  them  imitated  in  English,  158, 172 

Some  of  them  to  be  avoided,  171, 180,  197, 295 
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GENDER.     Three  methods,  in  English,  of  distinguishing  the  sex,  38,  39 

No  common  gender  in  English,  39 

GENITIVE  case.    Its  meaning,  43 

The  double  genitive  in  what  cases  allowable,  178 
See  Possessive  Case, 

GRAMMAR.     Its  utility  and  importance,  vii,  viii,  288 
The  philosophy  of  grammar  recommended,  vi,  ix,  288 
The  grammar  of  otMr  languages,  and  the  sentiments  of  various  English  gram- 
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GRAMMATICAL  exercises.    Their  use  and  importance,  £MretMr,  iv,  ▼ 


3«8  INDEX. 

Valgar  and  glaring  errors  totally  improper  for  racfa  t  work,  JBarffrucs,  r 

^        Geneiitl  (firections  for  asing  the  exercises,  ExtrcmM^  rii,  viii 

T       GRAMMATICAL  discussions  in  this  work  peculiarlj  meAil  to  the  iogenioiia 

student,  ir,  is 

GREEX  and  Latin.     When  to  be  imitated,  when  to  be  de?iated  from,  in  En- 
glish construction,  45,  76,  95,  lOO 

H. 


U.    particular  attention  due  to  the  sound  of  this  letter,  6 ,  IS*  31 

HARMONY  of  words  and  members  promotes  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  3S5 — 334 
Rules  to  promote  harmony  in  words  themseWes,  SE6 

Rules  to  promote  the  hannoo)r  of  words,  with  respect  to  one  another,  316 

Rules  to  promote  harmony,  with  regard  to  the  members  of  sentences,  S28 

These  various  rules  exemplified,  Exerctsts,  138, 139,  Kty,  969,  270 

Sense  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  sound,  329 

Poetical  harmony — its  principles,  261 — ^265 

HTPERBOLE.    This  figure  explained  and  exemplified,  353 

HYPHEN.    When  to  be  used  and  when  to  be  omitted,  between  two  noons,  169 

Its  general  nature  and  use,  .    38tr 


I. 


IDIOMS  of  other  languages  may  be  adopted:  but  with  proper  limitations, 
•  76,  95,  100 

IMPERATIVE  mood.    See  Mood, 

IMPERSONAL  verbs.    See  VerbM. 

INDEX.    This  Index  calculated  for  two  purposes,  JEisfraJO,  iii 

INFIMTl  VE  mood     See  Moods. 

INFLECTIONS  of  language.     Theory  respecting  them,  110 

INNOVATIONS  in  some  parts  of  En(|Iish  grammar  are  easily  made,  30, 58,  59 

They  should  be  admitted  with  caution,  30,  58, 59,  134 — 136, 364 

Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  them,  30 

INSTRUCTION,  moral  and  religious,  should   be  occasionally  blended  with 

the  elements  of  learning,  vin,  Exercises^  v,  162 

INTERJECTION.     lu  nature  and  extent,  29, 128, 129, 224,  225 

Cautions  respecting  its  use,  129 

When  to  be  omitted,  or  repeated,  220,  Extreiaes^  81,  Aiew,  214 

Rules  of  Syntax  respecting  it,  158, 2iO,  ^3A 

INTERROGATION.    What  case  follows  it,  160 

Sentences  containing  it  parsed,  229 

Rules  for  applying  the  point,  279 

S<Hnetime8  used  as  a  figrire  of  speech,  353 

INTERROGATIVE.     See  /Vtmotm  and  Subwqumi. 

IRONY.    The  nature  and  use  of  this  figure,  353,  3S4 

IRREGULAR  verbs.    See  Vorb. 


K. 


KEY  10  the  Exercises.    The  use  of  it  to  private  leanieni  Exerdmi^  161 ,  162 

Advantages  of  the  mode  of  fonning  it,  Extreitts^  161, 1^ 


INDEX.  289 

HowtobecoDSulted,  ExercueSy  l&t 

It  iaculcates  important  sentimenta,  as  well  as  grammatical  rules,        ExerHsett  162 


L. 


LANGUAGE.    Noons  and  rerfas  are  its  oolj  indispensable  requisites,  29 

Its  principle  and  canons.    See  Use. 
See  English  language, 

LEARNING.    Its  elements  should  be  occasionallj  blended  with  moral  and  re- 

ligioas  instruction,  iXi  ExercUeSf  v,  162 

Its  happiest  application,  289,  372 — 376 

LETTERS.     See  Fowels  and  Cotuonants. 
Several  letters  in  the  English  alphabet  superfluous,  6 


M. 


ME  K  NS.    The  phrases  Ihis  means  and  thai  means,  vindicated,  1 62—165 

MELODY,  harmony,  and  expression,  with  regard  to  Veitification,  261 — ^265 

As  they  regard  Prose.     See  Harmony. 

MEMBER  of  a  sentence  distinguished  from  a  Clause,  141 

Members  how  to  be  ]x>inted,  272,  373 

See  Arrangement  and  Sentences. 

META  PHOR.     The  nature  of  it— Rules  f^lhe  observed  iB  using  it,  337—341 

METONYMY.    The  nature  of  this  figure  of  speech,  345 

MODE  of  parsing  adapted  to  produce  a  radical  knowledge  of  the  rules, 

Exercises,  18—25 

MOODS.     Their  nature  and  variety  explained,  63, 64 

The  extent  and  limitation  of  English  Moods,  67,  95 

The  Potential  mood  in  Engliiih  supported,  67 

The  Potential  mood  foriiiahed  with  Jour  tenses,  81 

The  Potential  converted  into  the  Sobjtmctive,  83 

The  Subjunctive  mood  when,  and  how,  varied  m  its  form,  from  the  Indicative, 

80,81,89,94,210 
The  existence  of  a  Subjunctive  mood,  in  English,  proved,  94, 95,  211 

Variouii  opinion^  of  grammarians,  respecting  the  existence,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent, of  the  P^iglish  Subjunctive  mood,  210,  211 
In  what  cas€A  conjunction)}  require  the  Subjnmctive  mood,                              205 — ^209 
When  contingency  and  futurity  concur,  tlie  terminatiou  of  the  verb  is  varied, 

207—210 
These  two  poinU  largely  exemplified.  Exercises,  73 — 75,  Key,  206 — 209 

Indicative  mood  difiereiit  from  the  Potential,  66,  67 

Indicative  different  from  the  Subjunctive,  66,  80,  94 

Infinitive  mood.     Its  great  simplicity,  64,65 

How  the  infinitive  is  governed  and  applied,  183, 184 

The  sign  to  is  often  misapplied,  183 

IVhen  the  present  and  when  the  perfect,  of  the  infinitive,  is  to  be  used, 

187-'192 
This  point  elucidated  by  examples,  Exercises,  64,  65,  Key,  198, 199 

The  infinitive  nnood  farther  explained,  184 

The  infinitive  nnood  often  made  absolute,  184 

How  it  is  (o  be  pointed,  271 

Imperative  mood,  variously  applied,  63,  78, 142 

Extent  of  the  Imperative,  strictly  considered,  78, 234 

A  verb  in  this  mood,  is  not  affirmative,  €1, 62 

The  same  moods  connected  by  conjunctions,  204, 205 

This  connexion  exemplified,  Extrdsa,  72,  JDy,  906, 207 

MOVEMENT  and  mewoiv,  bow  distinguished,  259 
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MULTrrUISI.    Nouns  of  this  kind  operate  Tarionsly  on  tbe  verbt  1^2 

ErronMHu  opinions  respecting  them,  15S 

MUST  end  oaght      These  verbs   shown  to  have  both   t   pfeient  and 

past  signification,  108, 109 

N. 


NATIONS.     Difierent  natioos  hare  used  Tarioiu  ooatrivances  to  mark  the 

roood«,  teiitfefc,  and  cases,  44, 95,  99, 100, 110 

NATIONAL  USE,  what  it  is,  961 

NEGATIVES.    Two,  in  Enrlub,  form  an  affirmative,  198 

Two  of  them  are  often  usted  instead  of  one,  199 

This  point  elucidated,  JSxerctses,  69,  Kty,  203 

NEUTER  pronoun  tf,  very  variously  applied,  153 

NEUTER  verb.    See  Ferb. 

NOMINATIVE  case.     Its  nature  explained,  43 

It  follows  the  verb,  in  interrogative  and  imperative  sentences,  14% 

It  agrees  with  the  verb,  in  numlier  and  person,  143 

I'his  point  yariousl}  exemplified,  Exereitet,  43, 44,  Key,  1 79, 180 

The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is  often  the  nominative  case  to 
a  verb,  144 

NOM  IN  A  TI VE  case.    Every  verb  has  a  nominative  case,  except,  &c.  144 

Every  nominative  belongs  to  some  verb,  except,  Ac.  144 

These  three  rules  eluridaltfd  by  examples,  Elxereuea,  45, 46,  ITcy,  180 — 182 

In  certain  circumstances,    a  verb  between  two  nouns,  may  have  eimer 

for  its  nominative,  145 

It  may  also  have  either  of  bro  clausefi  foMts  nominative,  145 

A  nominative  itcfore  a  participle,  &c.  form  the  case  absolute,  145 

The  nominative  is  commoidy  placed  btfore  the  verb — in  what  cases  offer  it,         146 
In  the  cofistructioo  of  the  phrases  as  foUowt^  at  appearst  gnunmarians 

are  divided,  146,  147 

A  plural  verb  improperlj  qyplied  in  certain  constructions,  147,  148 

A  singular  verb  improper  in  other  constructions,  149 

The  nominative  to  the  verb  is  sometimes  not  easily  ascertained,  150, 151 

Vanou«  examples  of thi>  position,  fxemses,  47,  J&y,  1^  183 

In  what  instance  the  relative  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  158 

When  there  are    two  nominative^  of  different  persons,   to  which  should 

the  verb  apply.  ISO,  161 

Rules  for  pointing  the  nominative,  268, 274 

See  Owe. 

NOUNS.     Their  nature  and  divisions,  36 

Three  modes  of  distinguishing  their  gender,  38,  39 

But  few  in  Entciish,  with  variable  terminations,  40 

The  number  of  nouns  how  formed,  40—42 

English  nounn  have  but  three  cases,  43—46 

Two  8uccesi>ive  nouns  in  the  possessive  case  to  be  avoided,  45,  46 

Nouns  are  often  formed  bv  paiticiples,  66 

They  are  often  derived  from  verbs  and  adjectives,  |S1 

Singular  noun.o,  joined  by  a  copulative,  require  their  verbs,  &c.  to  be  in  d>e 

plural  number,  149 

This  required  even  when  the  noons  are  nearly  related,  149 

These  two  rules  elucidated,  .  .,  Exercieet,  46,  Key,  182,  183 

Cases  of  difficulty  stated,  and  resolved,  ISO 

Thtse  caj«s  furt'her  illustrated.  Exercises,  47,  Key,  182, 183 

IVhen  the  nuun^  are  ofdi^erent  persons,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  161 

Singular  nouns  connected  by  i  disjunctive,  require  the  verb,    &c.  to  be  in 

the  singular  number,  151 

This  rule  variously  exempli6ed.  £x«rctsef,  47,  Key,  183, 184 

When  the  disjunctive  noun  and  pronoun  are  of  difierent  persons,  the  verb 

agrees  with  the  nearer,  15] 

A  (Hsjunctive  between  a  singular  and  plural  noun,  requli«s  the  verb  to  be 
plural,  ,52 
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Noons  of  mnltitode  sometimei  require  a  sin^larTerb,  acmetiines  a  plortl 

one,  152, 153 

This  point  exemplified,  Exercistt,  49,  ifey,  185 

Erroneous  opinion  respecting  nouns  of  multitude,  153 

One  noun  governs  another  in  the  possessive  case,  173 

If  the  nouns  signify  the  same  thing,  there  is  no  variation  of  case,  174 

The  nouns  are  then  in  apposition^  174 

This  construction  changed  by  a  relative  and  verb,  174 

Rules  for  applying,  or  omitting,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  175 — 179 

These  rules  elucidated  by  examples.  Exercises,  59,  60,  JTey,  194, 195 

The  preposition  qf'u  frequently  preferred  to  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case, 

177, 178 
A  noun  may  be  formed  by  the  article  and  participle,  and  by  the  pronoon  and  parti- 
ciple, 1 92—194 
This  point  largely  exemplified,  Exerdtes,  65, 66,  Key,  200, 201 
In  wnat  cases  the  noun  is  omitted,  in  what  repealed,  218 
How  to  be  pointed,  269, 271, 272 
See  Case.     Declension. 

NUMBER.     The  nature  of  it  shown,  40 

How  the  plural  number  of  nouns  is  formed,  40—43 

Applicable  to  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  40,  51, 62 

o. 

OBJECTIONS  to  this  sjstem  of  grammar,  obviated,  ix 

Objections  to  the  study  of  Grammar  answered,  288, 289, 365 

OBJ  \lV/T\  VE  case.     Part  of  a  sentence  may  be  termed  an  objective  phrase,  180 

See  Case. 

OBS<;URIT  Y.     It  arises  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  296—300 

And  from  a  wrong  arrangement  of  them,  306 — 311 

Three  chief  causes  of  writing  obscurely,  298,  299 

OPPOSITION.     Words  opposed  how  to  be  pointed,  272 

Sentiments  oppowtd  how  to  be  expressed  324 

ORDER  of  words  and  members.    See  Arrangement. 

ORTHOGRAPHY.  1—26 

Far  from  being  unifonn,  in  Eofch'sh,  25 

Rules  for  forming  primitive  and  derivative  words,  22—25 

The  orthography  of  Or.  Johnson,  not  to  be  altered  on  slight  grocmds,  25 

Orthography  not  to  be  regulated  by  proimnciation,  26 
See  Alpnabet,  SyUabUs^  Vowels  and  Qmsonants,  S(c. 

P. 

PARAGRAPHS.    Rules  for  dividing  a  work  into  paragraphs,  285—287 

PARENTHESIS      In  what  cases  it  is  proper,  in  what  improper,  280 

The  point  to  be  placed  within  the  marks,  281 

PARSING.     Its  nature  and  use,  225 

Etymological  parsing,  225—227,  Exerdaes,  1 — 8 

Syntactical  parsing,  227—234,  Exercises,  9—25 

ETtymological  parsing  table,  Exercises,  1 

Syntactical  j)arsing  table.  Exercises,  8, 9 

Mode  of  parsing  sentences  verbally,  Exercises,  18—25 

PARTICIPLE.    Its  nature  and  propertiej  explained,  64,  65 

Perfect  and  passive  participle  aistmguished,  65 

It  is  not  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  93 

Its  use  in  conjugating  both  the  active  and  passive  verbs,  93,  96,  99 

The  participle  and  its  adjuncts  form  a  substantive  phrase,  194, 234 

The  participle  has  the  same  govcmmeut  as  its  verb,  192 

It  becomes  a  substantive,  by  means  of  the  article,  193 

And  also  by  means  of  the  pronoun,  19^^ 
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Nomeroiit  eianpltt  of  diese  two  rales,  ExtrciHt,  66, 66,  Ktjf,  300, 901 

The  perfect  participle  and  imperfect  tense  not  to  be  confounded,  194 

The  participle  oAen  appears  independent  of  any  noan  or  pranoUB,  195 

The  participle  with  its  d<>pendences,  how  to  be  pointed,  810 

Reaioos  for  aligning  it  a  distinct  place  in  Syntaik,  198 

PARTICLE  <M,  is  not  always  equivalent  to  the  pronoun  it,  or  that,  or  wMeh^  813 

PARTS  of  speech.     Variously  enumerated  by  grammarians,  29 

Tbt'  same  word  forms  difierent  parts  of  speech.    See  fVords. 

PAUSES.    Their  nature,  kinds,  and  uses,  248,  849 

Rules  for  applying  them  properly,  349,  850 

The  cloeii^  and  suspending  pauses  distinguished,  850 

Poetical  pauses  of  two  sorts,  359— 8B1 

PERIOD.     Directions  for  usinr  it,  277 

These  directions  exemplified,  fjsrciier,  106, 107,  JCry,  238,  839 

PERSONIFlCATlOiN.     Its  nature  and  use,  -346—349 

PERSONS.     Applicable  to  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  37, 51,  62 

Three  necessary  in  each  number,  51,  68 

The  second  takes  place  of  the  third,  and  the  first  of  both,  151 

The  second  person  is  the  object  of  the  Imperative,  78 

The  nominative  and  verb  agree  in  person,  143 

How  to  avoid  ihe  confusion  of  persons,  151 

Relative  and  antecedent  are  of  the  same  person,  154 

The  person  \a  variable  when  the  relative  is  preceded  by  two  Dominatives  of 

differenl  persons,  160 

Persons  of  (be  verb  when  to  be  varied,  when  not,  94,  805 — 811 

This  point  amply  illustrated,  Exercmt,  73,-^75,  iCsy,  207, 210 

PERSPICUITY  and  accuracy  :  Rules  to  promote  them,  293--371 

See  Purity,  Propriety,  PrtcisioUj  Cletumest,  Unity,  and  Strtngthm 

PHRASE.     Its  nature,  142,967 

How  to  be  pointed,  268,  269 

Diversity  oi  opinion  respecting  the  fjirase  **  as  follows,**  146,  147 

The  pbraise,  "  if  he  desire  it,**  is  properly  arranf^ed  under  the  present  tense,  211 

The  phrase,  **  every  leaf  and  every  twig,**  requires  a  singular  verb, 

Exereimt^  190,  the  Note. 
The  phrase, "  averse  to,^  is  more  correct  than  averse  Jrcm^  301 

POETICAL  feet     Why  called  fltet.  852,  253 

Formed,  in  Eni^ii&h,  by  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  253 

Their  kindi«.  divi^tions,  and  .••ubdivisiooii,  2S3— 259 
Poetical  har.iiony.     See  harmony  and  Melody, 
Poetical  pauses.     See  Pauses. 

POSITION  of  words.      Great  importance  of  the  situation,  in  which  words  are 

placed  in  the  sentence,  326 — 328 

The  place  of  adverbs,  relatives,  and  circumstances,  necessary  to  the  clearness 

of  a  sentence,  30&— 310 

Numerous  examples  explaining  this  rule.  Exercises,  125—129,  Key,  256^260 

See  Jlrran^ement 

POSSESSIVE  cajc.     The  sign  of  it  when  and  where  to  be  applied,  175—177 

In  what  instances,  both  the  sign  and  the  preposition  q/*are  to  be  used,  178 

This  case  is  sometimes  governed  b}  the  clause  of  a  sentence,  178, 195 

jFft>,  hersj  ours^  &c.  proved  to  be  possessives,  52 

POTENTIAL  mood.    See  Jtfbod. 

PRECISION  of  la ng:aage.     In  what  it  consists,  301 

Three  faullH  op|)osed  to  precision,  '  301 

Words  tunned  synonymovs  are  the  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  302 — 301 

Precision  of  language  exemplified,  Exercises,  124,  Key,  256 

PREI»OSITIONS.    Their  nature  and  oflke,  117 

They  often  give  verbs  a  new  meaning,  1 17 

Certain  syllables  improperly  tinned  inseparable  prepositions,  117 

The  peculiar  use  of  prepositions  shown,  117,  118 

Variety  uf  meaning:  attached  to  the  prcposi tion /br,  119, 120 

Prcpor>i lions  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  1 20 — 122 

Pre{»o»i(ions  are  often  properly  omitted,  J  99, 21  y 
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Tbej  are  not,  ia  geocrtl,  to  be  scftaratcd  from  the  relative,  or  the  noon, 

199,  200 
They  govern  tha  objective  case,  199 

ThitprNQt  elucidated,  £Mrei«rs,  69,  Kef,90i 

Diflerent  relations   require   different  prepositions,  thoog^h  connected   bj  the 

same  verb,  200 

Averse  to  is  more  correct  than  averse/rom,  201 

A  copious  list  of  errors  in  applying  the  different  prepoaitioM,  201 — 203 

The  correct  use  of  the  prepositions  exemplified,      Exerdees,  70,  71,  UTey,  204 — ^306 
What  prepositions  are  proper  before  nouns  of  place,  203 

When  the  preposition  is  to  be  omitted,  219 

Hovr  to  be  pointed,  272 

PRESENT  TIME  considerably  extended,  69 

PRESENT  USE,  what  it  is,  362 

PRONOUN.    Its  general  nature  and  use,  50 

It  sometimes  represents  an  adjective,  sometimes  a  phrase  or  sentence,  fiO 

Three  kinds  of  proooans,  51 

Three  persons  to  each  number  of  the  pronoun,  51 

Why  the  third  person  only  is  marked  by  gender,  5f 

The  Personal  pronouns  how  declined,  52 

The  Relative  pronoun  and  its  varieties  explained,  53,  54 

The  Relative  and  Interrogative  not  distinct  species,  55 

The  Adjective  pronoun  and  its  four  subdivisions  explained,  55-^^ 

Various  opinions,  respecting  the  Adjective  pronouns,  and  the  articles,  58,  59 

Pronouns  agree  with  their  antecedents,  in  gender  und  number,  154 

The  pronoun  wfuU  often  represents  two  cases,  154 

Relatives,  though  in  the  objective  case,  are  placed  b^ore  the  verb,  155, 179 

Personal  pronouns  are  unneceasary,  when  tlM  noun  itself  is  expressed,  155 

The  pronoun  thai  is  frequently  applied  to  persons  as  well  as  to  things,  156 

This  IS  sometimes  indispensable,  156 

The  pronouns  whidisoeoer^  &c.  may  be  elegantly  divided,  136 

The  abjective  case  of  (he  persooal  pronouns,  is  unproperly  used  instead  of  them 

mad  those,  156 

H^'hat  is  improperly  used  for  ffta^  156 

The  pronoun  who  is  often  misapplied  for  iMtcA,  1^7 

The  relative  who  not  applicable  to  little  children,  157 

When  the  name  of  a  person  is  used,  merely  as  a  name,  which  should  be  used 

instead  of  U7Ao,  157 

The  relative  often  attended  with  ambiguitr,  158,  310,  311 

The  preceding  rule*  illustratod  by  examples,         Kxer rises,  50 — 52,  Key,  185--187 
It  is  and  it  was,  are  often  used  in  a  plural  construction,  158 

VVhat  case  of  the  pronoun  does  the  Interjection  require,  158 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  oAen  refers  to  the  masculine,  and  the  feminine  gender, 

158,  159 
The  pronoun  it  has  various  applications,  159 

The  relative  U  sometimes  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  159 

It  what  cases  it  has  a  different  construction,  159 

When  the  pronoun  is  interrogative,  what  case  fellows  it,  160 

This  point  further  explained  by  examTiJes,  ErerciMS,  53,  Key,  188 

The  relative  may  agree  with  either  of  two  nominatives  of  diflerent  persons,  ItjO 

Instances  uf  this  agreement.  Exercises,  53,  Key,  188 

Adjective  pronouns  agree  in  number  with  their  nouns,  161 

This  means,  that  means,  are  correct  phrases,  162—165 

7^  refers  to  the.  former,  this  to  the  latter,  165 

Each,  every,  either,  refer  to  the  singular  number,  165 

This  rule  exemplified,  F.tercises,  24, 54,  55,  Key,  189 

The  copulative  and  makes  no  difference,  with  regard  to  this  rale. 

Exercises,  190,  the  Note. 
In  what  cases  the  pronoun  should  be  omitted ;  in  what  cases  re|M'ated,  218 

How  to  be  pointed,  273 

PRONUNCIATION.    What  is  its  standard,  360 

PROPRIETT  of  language.    Rules  to  promotn  it,  viz 

lx>w  expressions  to  be  avoided,  295 

Words  that  are  wanting,  to  be  supplied,  295 

The  8  jue  word  not  to  be  used  in  different  senM;s,  ?96 

The  improper  use  of  technic*al  terms,  to  be  avoided,  SfH] 
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Ambiguous  wordi  not  to  be  used,  296^^7 

Unintelligible  eipresnont  to  be  aToided,  297,  S98 

All  words  that  are  not  fully  adapted  to  the  meaning,  to  be  reieded,  300 

TlkBM  roles  illustraled  by  exaii4>les,  Exerdset,  1 18—1^3,  X^,  S50— 255 

PROSE  and  rerte  distinguished,  960 

FROSODT,  S3&-96S 

See  Aeetni^  Qtuntiiy,  Emfhatis,  Poum,  Tmus,  iFtel,  and  Mdodgf. 

PUNCTUATION,  36S~f83 

It  is  a  modem  art,  266 

The  doctrine  of  it  necessarily  imperfect,  967 

Varied  according  to  the  length  and  proportion  of  the  clauses .  267,  S75 

It  may  be  consi<wred  as  either  long  or  uiort,  987 

Pkoperly  treated  as  a  distinct  articTe,  966 
See  Comma,  SMitooton,  Cokn,  and  Period. 
See  also  Characters. 

PURITY  of  style.    Roles  for  promoting  it,  994 

These  rules  amply  exemplified,  Extrcitei,  177,  Kty,  249,  :250 

Q. 

QUANTITY.    Its  nature  and  variatkNU,  239 

General  Rnks  for  determining  the  quantities  of  rowels,  240,  941 

Long  trowels  have  degrees  in  their  length,  241,  242 

For  the  variety  of  quantity  in  each  of  the  rowels,  Sec  puge  10,  Ac. 

R. 

RELATION.    Things  related  in  point  of  time,  should  hsnre  a  correspoiKkni  oi- 

pression,  1B5-«I93 

Thispositioo  amplr  exemplified,  Eaercmt,  63,  65-— JKiy,  198,  199 

In  relating  particular  declarations  of  others,  what  tense  sfaoold  be  uaed,       191, 192 

RELATIVES.    See  Pronouns. 

REPETITION  of  words,  when  proper,  when  improper,  see  £Q^m,  and 

Exercises,  78—81,  i&y,  212—215 
REPUTABLE  USE,  what  it  if ,  •  358 

RHYME.    Its  definition.  257 

s. 

SEMICOLON.    Rules  for  applying  it,  273 

These  rules  eluddated  by  examples.  Exercises,  104,  £ey,  216, 237 

SENTENCES.    They  are  of  various  kinds,  141, 142, 267 

Loo^  and  short  should  be  duly  blended,  313, 314 

Their  members  should  be  proportionably  arranged,  328, 329 

Part  of  a  sentence  may  be  the  antecedent  to  a  pronoun,  50, 221 

It  may  be  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  143, 146 

It  may  be  in  the  objective  case,  180, 194 

It  may  have  a  noon  in  apposition  to  it,  174 

Erroneous  sentences,  how  verbally  corrected,  Exercisu,  18 95 

See  Member  and  Ckiuse. 

SHALL  and  will.    Their  peculiar  application,  80, 88, 89 

SIMILE.    Its  nature  and  use— Directions  for  using  it  most  advantageoosly, 

343,344 
SIMPLE  and  compound  tenses  how  formed,  91 

SKETCH  of  the  progress  of  the  English  language,  136—138 

SOUND  of  the  letters.    See  Foweis  and  Consonants. 

SOUND  of  words  represents  three  classes  of  objectr.  117 V2i 

SPEECH  implies  thought,  consciousness,  Ac  2. 3 

In  what  manner  it  is  formed,  19— i I 

^Kc  Parts  of  Speer.h. 
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SPELLING.    Froitlen  tttempts  to  alter  it,  26 

Sm  fvonu. 

STANDARD  of  proprietj.    What  forms  it  in  language,  lfi3, 164, 357 

STRENGTH  of  a  Motence.  Roles  to  promote  it,  viz. 
All  redundant  expressions  to  be  pruned,  316—318 
The  use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  Ac.  to  be  attended  to,  318—321 
The  capital  words  to  be  judiciously  disposed,  321, 3S2 
A  weaker  assertion  not  to  be  followed  bj  a  stroocer  one,  323 
An  adverb,  a  preposition,  Ac.  should  not  conclude  the  sentence,  323 
Where  there  is  resemblance,  or  contrast,  the  language  should  be  correspon- 
dent, 324 
The  harnxmy  of  the  words  and  members  must  be  regarded,  325, 334 
These  seven  rulescopioosly  exemplified,        JSxercues,  131—139,  Key,  263—270 

SUBJUNCTIVE  mood.      Its  true   nature  and  extent  in  English, 

See  Mood  ;  and  also  pages  80, 94, 95 

SUBORDINATE  rules  of  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Key,  numbered  to  denote 

their  correspondence,  144,  £xercCses,  45 

SUBSEQUENT  to  the  interrogative.    In  what  cases  this  term  if  proper,      63,55,160 

SUBSTANTIVE  phrase.    SeeParHdpU, 

SYLLABLES.    General  rules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables,  21, 22 

Degrees  in  the  len^  of  long  syllables,  241,  9/12 

Words  with  a  mixture  of  foog  and  short  syllables,  are  the  most  melodious, 

326 

SYNECDOCHE.    Thenatureof  this  figuM,  345 

SYNONYMOUS  words.    Injudicious  use  of  words  termed  synonymous,  is  the 

great  source  of  a  loose  shrle,  302—304 

Few,  if  any  words,  are  perfectly  synonjrmous,  308,  304 

SYNTAX,  141—234 

See  its  rules  under  the  Article^  the  Aotm,  and  the  other  parts  of  speech. 
Principle  on  which  the  rules  of  syntox  are  arranged,  142, 143 

Its  most  comprehensive  rule,  222 

This  rule  exemplified,  ExerciteSt  81—83,  Key,  215, 216 
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TENSES.    Six  tenses  belong  to  the  English  verb,  7'. 

Their  nature  and  distinctions  explains  at  large,  (>8— 72 

They  are  definite  or  indefinite,  perfect  or  imperfect,  72,  73 

Their  definite  and  indefiiite  nature  explained  at  large,  73, 74 

They  are  composed  of  the  principal  verb  and  its  auxiliaries,  and  these  parts 

constitute  one  verb,  ^     75, 76, 94,  95,  99—101 

The  present  names  of  the  tenses  justifiable,  30, 69—72,  78 

The  perfect  tense  often  denotes  a  future  action,  71 

How  far  the  tenses  of  die  Indicative  and  Sabjnoctive  moods  raiy  in  their  form, 

80,81,94,205—211 
This  point  largelv  exemplified,  JEzercafSf ,  73—75,  Ksy,  207—^10 

The  tenses  of  verbs  should  exactly  correnond  with  ralative  actions  and  events,      185 
When  the  pretaU,  and  when  die  ptr/Utt  ^  ^  infinitive,  should  be  uaed, 

187—192 
Examples  to  illustrate  this  point,  Exerciset,  64, 65,  Key,  199 

The  same  tenses  are  connected  by  coqjunctions,  204, 205 

TEIRMINATION  of  a  verb  is  altered,  when  contingency  and  futurity  concur, 

207, 20n 
This  point  elucidated,  Exerdsesy  73—75,  Key,  207,  210 

TERMS  used  to  designate  the  three  past  tenses,  supported,  69 — 71,  78 

Established  terms  and  arrangements,  not  to  be  rejected,  ?0,  59,  78,  78, 79 

New  terms  and  phrases  to  be  admitted  with  caution,  136, 364 

THAN  and  but,  explained  at  large,  215—217 

THAT,  as  a  relative,  often  useful,  sometimes  indispensable,  1  oV' 
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THEORY  r«»pecuug  the  inflecUon*  of  langoag»,  11^-1 1 5 

TIME.    PfetpntUmettdmitsofcootiderableciteosioii,  69 
See  Bdation  and  Tmtet, 

TONES.    Tbeir  nature  and  use,  S80 

In  what  respect  different  from  Emphuis,  M^  tSO 

Rales  and  limiutioos  respecting:  them,  SSIt  fS9 


V.    JIt  instead  of  an,  in  to  bo  used  before  words  beginning  with  the  long  «,        16, 31 

UNITY  of  a  sentence.    Rules  to  pranote  it,  vis. 
The  scene  to  be  cfautged  as  little  as  possible,  312 

Things  but  slightly  connected  should  not  be  crowded  into  one  sentence, 

StS--9l5 
Rrery  unnecessary  parenthesis  to  be  avoided,  315 

Those  three  rules  further  explaiiied  by  examples, 

Estrdm,  129,  lao,  J&y,  Xl-463 

USE.    Reputable,  national,  and  present  use,  decides  the  propric^  of  bn- 

gnage,  317 

Good  use  not  alwars  uniform  in  her  decisions,  366 

A II  that  is  favourea  by  good  use,  is  not  proper  to  be  retained,  369 


V. 

V  ARIATION.    What  de|^  of  it  constitutes  a  distinct  mood  of  the  verb,  94, 93 

When  proper  ra  the  auxiKafies  of  the  verb,  SOT— SI  1 

VERB.    How  divided—The  division  justified,  59, 60 

Distinction  between  active  and  neuter  verbs,  59, 60 

The  true  nature  of  the  English  verb  explained  and  vindicated, 

61,  62,  99—101 
The  tenninations  of  the  English  verb,  though  lew,  are  suflSdent  for  every  pur- 
pose, 62 
Ckiojugation  explained,  •  77 
The  advantage  to  the  student  of  conjugating  the  verb  in  all  its  tenses,  81 
The  peculiar  uses  of  conjugating  the  active  verb  with  the  present  partkxple  and 

verb  to  be,  93 

Mode  of  coujugating  a  passive  verb,  *  9( 

Observations  on  passive  verbs,  99— >101 

The  conjugation  of  an  English  verb  at  laige,  is  a  regular  and  beaotifal  exhibi- 
tion, 100 

A  comprehensive  list  of  irr^^Iar  verbs,  101 log 

Particular  contractions  and  obsolete  wonrds  to  be  avoided,  107 

When  the  rerular  or  the  irregular  verb  is  to  be  prefeiTed,  107 

Defective  veros.    Their  nature — A  list  of  them,  lOg 

But  one  conjugation  of  English  verbs,  and  why,  109 

Impersonal  verbs.    None  in  the  language,  ID9 

Reasons  alleged  to  support  them,  ]09 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  mode  of  coojogating  the  English  veih,         1 10 
The  phrases,  tufoUowt,  as  appeargt  are  variously  construed,  146, 147 

A  plural  verb  improperly  applied  in  certain  constroctiona,  143 

Peculiar  cases  of  difiiculty  in  determining  whether  the  verb  ia  to  be  in  the  sin- 
gular, or  the  plural  number,  ]5q  ]5| 
Thwe  cases  stated  more  at  larpe,  ^awcisei,  47,  Kew,  182,*  I«3 
Active  verbs  govmi  the  objective  case,  279 
This  rale  exemplified,  Exercues,  61 ,  J&y,  195b  196 
Neuter  verbs  govern  no  case,  1 79 
In  what  instances  neuter  verbs  may  be  transitive,  180 
Irregular  practice  of  writers,  in  using  certain  neuter  verbs  as  if  they  were 

active,  ^^ 

Active  vr.rljs  sometimes  iroproperl)-  made  neuter,  180 
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The  neuter  verb  is  generalljr  faried  Uko  the  Ktive,  bat  aometime*  it  admita 

the  pMriTtt  fiNin,  99, 180 

Tbe  verb  to  6e  it  a  conductor  of  caaes,  181 

Other  neater  verba  are  condoctora  of  caaea,  182 

Variooa  examples  of  thia  rule,  Exirdut,  GS,  J&y,  196, 197 

FM^ve  verba  of  naminc,  their  con«tniction,  182 

Om  verb  g^ovems  another  in  the  Infiiiitivet  183 

The  Infinitive  ia  often  improperly  used,  187 

Ralea  for  aacertaining  the  proper  use  of  the  Infinitive,  with  a  variety  of 

examples,  187—192 

The  veto  to  founds  by  what  preposition  followed,  203 

In  what  caaea  the  form  oi  the  verb  it  influenced  by  a  conjunction ;  in  what 

caaea  it  ia  not,  206 — 211 

When  the  verb  iihould  be  omitted,  when  repeated,  219 

How  it  should  be  pointed,  270, 274 

See  Jtfood,  Taut,  JVtim6er,  Person,  ParHeipUf  Auxiliary,  and  Acmitiialnw  Gtse. 

VERB  AL  correctioos  of  erroneoua  aentencea  recommended,  £xerctfet,  1 8 — 25 

VERSE.    Diatinction  between  verse  and  proae,  260 

Trodiaic,  Iambic,  and  other  vertet  explained,  253, 254 

Theirdiflerent  eflecta  exhibited,  254-^259 

VERSIFICATION.    Ita  constituents  and  rules,  252—285 

VISION.    This  figure  explained,  352 

VOICES  of  brnte  animals  dififerent,  in  three  respects,  from  human  apeecb,  2 

VOWELS  and  Conaonants.     A  minute  acale  of  them,  5, 6 

Their  peculiar  and  various  sounds  explained  and  exemplified,  10 — 18 

Importance  of  being  able  to  pronouncp  them  accurately,  7, 20,  21 

Vowels  give  softness,  consonants  strength,  to  words,  326 
See  Coiwmani, 


w. 


W,  shown  (o  be  tomettmea  a  vowel,  aometimea  a  conaonant,  7,17 

WORDS.    Number  of  them  in  the  Engliah  language,  133 

The  tame  word  often  forma  dififerent  parts  of  speech,  54, 114, 119, 123 

This  point  exemplified,  Exerdiet,  8, 9 

Rules  for  spelling  them,  22—26 

The  variety  of  words,  ]3g 

Their  extensive  signification,  139 

They  are  arbitrary  signs  of  ideas,  139 

The  customary  sense  of  them  should  be  observed,  139 

How  to  be  altered  and  improved,  14q 

The  dKMce  of  words  with  respect  to  their  sound  and  harmony,  325—328 

The  sound  of  words  adapted  to  their  tense,  329 334 

Three  capital  faults  in  uaing  them,  301 

Redondant  wordt  and  memliert  to  be  pruned,  316 318 

The  little  words,  but,  and,  or,  then,  4c.  are  frequently  of  the  gp:«atest  impor- 

♦Mcet  318, 319 

Thia  point  elucidated,  £a:erctae«,  133, 134,  J&y,265 

The  chief  word  or  worda  of  a  aentence,  how  to  be  placed,  321 323 

Thia  direction  exemplified.  Exercises,  1 34, 135,  Key,  266, 267 

Worda  and  phraaes  related  in  point  of  time,  185, 192 

TUa  relalioo  further  explained.  Exercises,  63—65,  Key,  198, 199 

WRITING  unintelligibly.    The  principal  causes  of  it  enumerated,  298, 299 


X. 

X.    This  letter  does  not  represent  a  simple  sound.  »; 

It  baa  three  diadnct  sounos,  ]  7 

Itiaaaemi-vowel,  <;,, 
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BECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THIS  WORK* 

*^  We  have  had  no  grammarian,  within  the  compass  of  our 
critical  career,  who  has  employed  so  much  labour  and  judg- 
ment upon  our  native  language,  as  the  author  of  these  vo- 
lumes.— We  are  of  opinion,  that  this  edition  of  Mr.  Murray ^s 
works  on  English  Grammar,  deserves  a  place  in  Libraries, 
and  will  not  mil  to  obtain  it«'' 

British  Critic,  .ATov.  1809.  . 

"  We  have  read  this  woric  with  sufficient  care  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  upon  it,  as  a  work  of  great  correctness  and  perfec- 
tion.^-The  parts  which  we  would  select  as  deserving  of  pe- 
culiar praise,  and  as  calculated  to  afibrd  most  satisfaction  to  ' 
the  person  who  reads  the  Grammar  in  more  advanced  life, 
for  the  purpose,  of  recovering  and  re-impressing  what  he 
learned  m  his  youth,  are,  that  on  Syntax,  and  the  Appendix 
to  the  first  volume,  ^  containing  rules  and  observations  for  as- 
sisting young  persons  to  write  with  perspicuity  and  accura- 
cy, ^.^  There  is  considerable  acuteness  displayed  under 
both  these  important  heads. — The  large  number  of  examples 
in  this  work  is  of  great  importance,  not  onlv  as  illustrating 
the  several  rules  which  the  author  lays  down,  but  as  putting  a 
reader,  even  of  inferior  ability,  into  a  capacity  of  judging  for 
himself  how  far  the  rules  themselves  are  just.  iVe  cannot 
dismiss  these  volumes  without  observing,  that  as  they  are  in- 
tended for  the  higher  classes  of  readers,  they  will  be  found 
particularly  serviceable  to  instructers,  to  young  persons  who 
nave  left  school,  and  to  foreigners.'^ 

Christian  Observer,  .ATov.  1809. 

*^Mr.  Murray's  English  Grammar  and  Exercises  have  long 
maintained  their  reputation,  as  the  works  best  adapted  for  the 
initiation  of  students  in  the  principles  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  are  now  united  in  an  approved  edition ;  printed 
with  a  lai^er  letter,  and  on  a  finer  paper,  in  a  form  suited  to 
the  Library.  The  additions,  it  is  stated,  occupy  more  thau 
ninety  pages  of  the  first  volume ;  and  are  intersperse'il  through- 
out the  book.  The  whole  well  deserves  the  careful  perusal 
of  every  student  of  our  laneuage ;  containing  a  copious  and 
skilful  analysis  of  its  principles,  and  many  just  and  acute  re- 
marks on  the  peculiarities  of  its  idiom  and  construction.'' 

Annual  Review,  1808.    ' 

Recommendations  of  the  Author's  Duodecimo  Grammar, 

Exercises,  and  Key. 

^^  Mr.  Murray's  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Key  to  the  Ex- 
ercises, form  altogether,  by  far  the  most  complete  and  judi- 


cioas  analjnk  o(  tbe  Enslish  langaa^,  tklift  kaa  hifheito  been 
published.  Hie  rules  for  composition  are  excellent  \  the  ex- 
amples are  selected  with  taste  and  judgment ;  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  whole  displajrs  an  unusual  degree  of  critical  acste*^ 
ness  and  sagacity.''  Annual  Review,  1803. 

<^  Mr.  Murray's  English  Grammar,  English  Exercises,  and 
Abridgment  of  the  English  Grammar,  claim  our  attention,  on 
account  of  their  being  composed  on  the  principle  we  have  so 
frequently  recommended,  of  combining  religious  and  moral  im- 
provement with  the  elements  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  as 
it  is  not  a  part  of  our  plan,  to  enter  into  a  particukir  examina- 
tion of  works  of  this  nature,  we  shall  only  say,  that  they  have 
long  been  in  high  estimation." 

^^  The  late  learned  Dr.  Blair  gave  his  opinion  of  them  in 
the  following  terms : — ^  The  Grammar,  with  the  Exercises  and 
'  the  Key  in  a  separate  volume,  1  esteem  as  a  most  excellent 
^  performance.     I  think  it  superior  to  any  woric  of  that  nature 

*  we  have  yet  had  ;  and  am  persuaded  that  it  is,  by  much,  the 
^best  Grammar  of  the  English  language  extant.     Most  useful 

*  these  books  must  certainly  be  to  all  who  are  applying  them- 
*•  to  the  arts  of  composition.' " 

Guardian  of  Education,  Ji</y,  1803. 

"  This  Grammar  is  a  publication  of  much  merit,  and  fully 
answers  the  professions  in  the  title*  The  Appendix  contains 
some  of  the  best  rOr^f^  for  writing  elegantly,  and  with  proprie- 
ty that  we  recollect  to  have  seen." 

MoNTHLv  Review,  Jufyj  179G. 

'*  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  perwal  of  Mr,  Mur- 
ray's '  English  Exercises.'  They  occupy  with  distinguished 
excellence,  a  most  important  place  in  the  science  of  the  En- 
glisl)  language ;  and  as  such,  we  can  warmly  reconunend  them 
to  the  teachers  of  schools,  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  attaining  correctness  and  precision  in  their  native 
tongue."  Monthly  Review,  July^  1797. 

'<  This  book  (English  Exercises)  has  been  accidentally  mis- 
laid ;  but  we  willingly  repeat  the  praise  we  formerly  gave  the 
author  for  his  English  Grammar.  There  is  great  judgment 
shown  in  these  exercises  ;  and,  what  is  no  common  merit,  the 
greatest  perspicuity  in  the  adaptation  of  the  examples  to  the 
several  rules."  British  Critic,  Aor.  1798. 

"These  exercises  are  in  general  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  purpose  of  information,  not  only  with  regard  to  orthogra- 
phy and  punctuation,  but  also  in  point  of  phraseolc^y,  Syntai. 
and  precise  perspicuity  of  composition." 

Tritical  Review,  Oct,  1797. 


rtceived  from  Ihe  pablie,  is  Ntfkienil^  iadictliKe  c^  Hi 
rits:  and  we  have  mnch  pleasure  in  confinniiU|  ti^adlMiiipoi^  «t 
the  public,  msectiiig  its  supeiiority  oyer  afi  ether  $ittlMb 
Oranwian.  We  request  the  author  to  coinliniie  Um  eiijrt|ops 
fer  the  instractioii  of  the  ristng  geueratieiu'' 

Critical  Rbyibw,  Am^  1S17. 

'I  The  materials  of  tiiis  Granunat  have  been  carefully  an^ 
judiciously  selected;  its  arrangement  is  distiinct,  and  WfjD 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  instruction ;  and  its  espreflsion  ip 
simple,  perspicuous,  and  accurate.  The  AppmUx  contains  % 
great  varie^  of  useful  instructions  on  purity,  propriety,  pie- 
cision,  perspicuity,  strength,  and  elegance  of  langu^ge*'^ 

Analytical  Reyixw,  Jw^^  1T96. 

^^  The  examples  contained  in  these  Exercises,  are  selected 
with  great  jud^ent ;  and  are  very  happily  adapted  tp  the 
rarpese  of  correcting  eomnum  errors  in  writmg  and  speaking. 
They  alSbrd  the  learner  a  large  field  of  employment,  wUhw 
carefiilly  gone  throuch,  either  in  writing  or  orally,  will  not 
fail  to  produce  a  habit  of  attention  to  accuracy. — ^With  re- 
spect to  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  language,  of  these  exam- 
ples, we  are  much  pleased  with  the  author^a  ctmee ;  boll) 
vulmrity  and  peculiarity  of  sentiment,  are  judiciously  nvoi  ^ 
ed.''  Analytical  Revibw,  &p(emi<f,  1797. 

^^  The  principle  upon  which  all  the  publications  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation,  are  founded, 
is  such  ag  gives  him  an  unquestionable  claim  to  public  protec- 
tion. The  man  who  blends  religion  and  mprab  with  the 
elements  of  scientific  knowledge,  renders  an  eminent  ser- 
vice to  society :  and  where  ability  of  execution  is  added  to  ex- 
cellence of  design,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  claim  becomes 
irresistible." 

Anti-Jacobin  Rkvibw,  Jbniiflwy,  1804. 

**  Mr.  Murray's  Grammar,  as  well  as  his  other  publications, 
has  received  the  uniform  approbation  of  literary  characters 
and  journalists.  We  do  net  hesitate  warmly  to  reconunend 
tfiem  to  the  instructers  of  youth  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  as  eminentiy  conducive  to  pure  morality  and  religiopi 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  and  eleeant  style.  They  de- 
serve to  take  place  of  all  other  works  of  the  same  kind  which 
are  now  used  m  our  schools.'' 

Thb  Aiibrican  Review  and  Literary  Journal,/)^ 

Jti/y,  Augusty  and  Stpttmhtr^  1801. 

Qq 


^  Ms.  UMlcjr  Mttmy's  Gnmmar  of  the  A^liih  tongue,  haa 
grown  into  hi^  repute.  The  demand  for  it  is  bo  mqaent, 
tibat  already  a  niruk  edition  is  published.  This  contains 
many  corrections  and  additions,  by  which  it  is  greatly  impro- 
¥ed,  as  well  as  somewhat  enlarged.  In  Great  britain,  the  sale 
and  circulation  are  uncommonly  rapid  and  extensive.  And  as 
a  proof  of  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  it  in  America,  the 
professors  of  the  colleges  at  New-York,  at  Princeton,  and  at 
rlew-Haven,  have  adopted  it  as  an  elementary  book  of  in- 
struction, in  their  respective  seminaries.  A  work  so  well 
calculated  to  be  useful  and  popular ;  so  judiciously  arranged  { 
and  executed  with  so  much  taste  and  critical  skill,  well  de- 
serves to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  person  who  studies 
the  language  which  it  is  intended  to  elucidate.'' 

Medical  and  Literary  Repository, /or  Jtfoy,  Junty  and 

Jvdy^  1 804,  published  at  New*  Yorkm 

^'  The  celebrity  which  this  grammar  has  obtained,  renders 
it  needless  for  us  to  say  more,  than  that,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  it  has  come  to  the  ninth  edition.'' 

Imperial  Review,  j^n/,  1804. 

'^  Our  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  omission  or  insertion  of 
the  relative  pronoun,  are  exactly  stated  by  Mr.  Lindley  Mur^ 
ray,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  best  English  Granmiar,  beyond 
all  companson,  that  has  yet  appeared.'' 

Imperial  Review,  September^  1805. 

••  We  have  to  close  our  avowal  of  the  pleasure,  with  which 
we  have  read  this  excellent  work,  (the  Grammar^)  by  ex- 
pressing our  entire  approbation  of  the  author's  Appendix  ; 
which  will  enable  the  student  to  make  a  proper  use,  in  com- 
position, of  the  instructions  dispersed  through  the  grammar. 
It  concludes  with  a  serious  and  aflectionate  exhortation  to 
youth ;  which  manifests  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  author's 
principles,  as  the  general  execution  of  his  work  demonstrates 
his  talents  and  research.  We  rejoice  that  it  has  attained  to  so 
extensive  a  circulation ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
all  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  but  more  especially  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  grammatical  instruction  of  youth ; 
as  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  derive  from  it  the  most 
valuable  assistance  to  their  labours." 

Eclectic  Review,  Sq^tember.  1805. 


OF  COLLINS  &  CO. 

Aky  ht  had,  the  latest  American  editions  of  Marrajp$  ^  English 
Readevj'*^  and  of  his  other  publications^  tiamely : 

1.  A  First  Book  for  Children,  ISmo.     Price  6^  cts. 

3.  An  English  Spelling-Book  ;  with  Reading  Lessons 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Children :  in  Three  Parts. 
Calculated  to  advance  the  Learners  by  natural  and  easy 
gradations  ;  and  to  teach  Orthography  and  Pronunciation 
together. 

{Stereotype  Edition,)     Price,  bound,  25  cts. 

3.  An  Abridgment  of  Murray^s  English  Grammar.     With  an 

appendix,  containing  Exercises  in  Orthography,  in  Par- 
sing, in  Syntax,  and  in  Punctuation.  Designed  for  the 
younger  Classes  of  Learners. 

{Stereotype  Edition.)     18mo.     Price,  bound,        SO  cts. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  English  Reader:  or,  a  Selection 

of  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Poetry ;  calculated  to  improve 
the  younger  Classes  of  Learners  in  Reading ;  and  to 
imbue  their  minds  with  the  love  of  virtue.  To  which 
are  added,  Rules  and  Observations  for  assisting  Children 
to  read  with  Propriety. 

{Stereotype  Edition.)  12mo.    Price,  bound,       62^  cts. 

5.  The  English  Reader:  or.  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Poetry, 

selected  from  the  best  Writers.  Designed  to  assist  young 
persons  to  read  witli  propriety  and  effect;  to  improve 
their  language  and  sentiments ;  and  to  inculcate  some  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  With 
a  few  preliminary  Observations  on  the  principles  of  good 
Reading. 

{Stereotype  Edition*)    12mo.     Price,  bound,       75  cts. 

6.  Sequel  to  the  English  Reader ,  or,  Elegant  Selections  in* 

Prose  and  Poetry  I  Designed  to  improve  the  highest 
class  of  learners,  in  reading ;  to  establish  a  taste  for  just 
and  accurate  Composition ;  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  piety  and  virtue. 

(Stereotype  Eldition.)     12mo.     Price,  bound,       75  cts. 


7.  IimoDUCTiov  an  Lecteur  Franqm :  ou,  Recueil  de  Pie- 

ces Choiries;  avec  I'explication  des  idiotismesi  et  des 
phrases  difficiles,  qui  s^^  trouvent 
The  2d  edition.    Pnce,  bound,  87  cts. 

8.  Lbctsite  Frairjois  :   on,  Recneil  de  Pitees,  en  Prose  et 

en  Vera,  tiries  des  meilleun  Ecrivains.    Pour  servir  a 
perfectionner  les  jeunes  gens  dans  la  lecture  ;  a  etendre 
fear  connoissance  de  la  Langue  Pran<;oise ;  et  a  leur  in- 
culquer  des  principes  de  veiiu  et  de  pi6te. 
3a  edition.    Pnce,  bound,  ^1  25  cts. 

9*  Tub  Powsn  of  Religion  ob  the  Mind  in  Retirement, 
Affliction,  and  at  the  approach  of  Death :  exemplified  in 
the  Testimonies  and  Experience  of  Persons  distinguished 
by  their  greatness,  kammg,  or  virtue. 

•'  Tit  unortalit^r-'^  tluit  bIom, 

**  Amidit  IU(B*i  pftini,  abateneiits,  emptiness, 

"  ItiB  Kml  cukOOBoiotif  ele?ate,  ind  ml." Tones. 

The  4th  edition.    Price,  bound,  $  1 

BECOMMENDATIONS  OF  <'THE  POWER  OP 
RELIGION  ON  THE  BUND.'' 

''  The  examples  which  Mr.  Murray  has  here  selected,  and 
the  judicious  reflections  which  accompany  them,  are  such  as 
can  scarcely  fail  to  make  the  best  impressions,  and  to  produce 
the  best  effects,  on  all  who  read  them  with  attention.     The 

E resent  edition  of  this  excellent  publication,  which  has  been 
mg  known  and  commended,  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
twenty-two  new  characters,  filling  nearly  one  hundred  pages.'' 

Ahti-Jacobin  Review,  Jan.  1804. 

^^That  ^examples  draw  where  precepts  fail,^  is  a  truth 
which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and  nations  ;  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  jprincipfe,  Mr.  Murray  has  had  recourse  to 
experience,  in  evincing  the  power  and  importance  of  religion. 
He  has  thus  furnished  an  interesting  collection  of  testimonies ; 
and  we  wonder  not,  that  a  work  so  instnictive  and  amusing,  as 
well  as  impressive,  should  have  been  generally  patronized.  It 
is  a  book  which  may  be  read  with  pront,  by  persons  in  all  situa- 
tions :  and,  with  the  rising  generation,  it  may  answer  the  doable 
purpose,  of  improving  them  in  biographv  and  in  virtue. '^ 

Monthly  Kevjew,  jfug^.  1802. 
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